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INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO JOHN. 


T is obviously impossible, within the limits to which we must here confine our- 
selves, to treat with adequate fulness the many important and difficult questions 
relating to the Gospel of John; nor can we attempt to do more than indicate the 
leading points of inquiry, together with the grounds upon which we may rest in the 
confident assurance that that Gospel is really the production of ‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.’ In endeavouring to do this, we shall approach the subject from its 
positive rather than its negative side, not dealing directly in the first instance with 
difficulties, but tracing the history of the Gospel downwards from the time when 
it was composed to the date at which it enjoyed the unquestioning recognition of the 
universal Church. Afterwards, turning to the contents of the Gospel, we shall speak 
of the purpose which its author had in view, and of the general characteristics of the 
method pursued by him in order to attain it. Such a mode of treatment seems best 
adapted to the object of an Introduction like the present. It will be as little as 
possible polemical ; it will enable us to meet by anticipation most, certainly the most 
formidable, of the objections made to the authenticity of the Gospel ; and it will put 
the reader in possession of those considerations as to its general character without 
which he cannot hope to understand it. 

At the close of the Gospel (chap. xxi. 24) we read, ‘This is the disciple which 
beareth witness of these things, and wrote these things.’ These words (which are 
in all probability from the pen of John; see the Commentary) contain a distinct 
intimation on the part of the writer (comp. ver. 20) that he was ‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved ;’ and although that disciple is nowhere expressly named, we shall here- 
after see that the Gospel itself leaves no room for doubt that he was the Apostle John. 

I. Personality of the Writer —This Apostle was the son of Zebedee and Salome, 
and younger, as there seems every reason to think, than his brother James. Of 
Zebedee we know little. He was a fisherman upon the Sea of Galilee, who pursued 
his occupation in common with his sons, and who continued it even after they had 
obeyed the summons of their Lord to follow Him (Matt. iv. 21). Of Salome we for- 
tunately know more. From John xix. 25 it would seem probable that she was a sister 
of the Virgin Mary (see the Commentary); but the fact need not be dwelt upon at 
present. It would not help us to understand better the ties that bound Jesus to her 
son ; for these depended on spiritual sympathy rather than relationship by blood (Matt. 
xii. 48-50). But whether this bond of kindred existed or not, Salome manifested her 
devotion to Jesus by constant waiting upon her Lord, and by ministering to Him of 
her substance (Mark xv. 40, xvi. 1). Nor can we fail to recognise her exhibition of the 
same spirit, mixed though it was in this instance with earthly elements, when she came 
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to Jesus with the request that her two sons might sit, the one at His right hand, the 
other at His left, in His kingdom (Matt. xx. 21), That was not an act of proud 
ambition, or the request would have been made in private. The zeal of a mother for 
her children’s highest good was there, as well as an enthusiasm, not chilled even after- 
wards by the events at the cross and at the tomb (Mark xv. 40, xvi. 1), for the cause of 
One whom she felt to be so worthy of her trust and love. The family of John does not 
seem to have been poor. Zebedee possessed hired servants (Mark i. 20). Salome had 
substance of which to minister to our Lord during His life (Mark xv. 40 ; comp. Luke 
viii. 3), and with which to procure the materials for embalming Him after His death 
(Mark xvi. 1). John was acquainted with the high priest (John xviii. 15),—a fact at 
least harmonizing well with the idea that he did not belong to the lowest rank of the 
people ; and at one time of his life, whatever may have been the case at other times, 
he possessed property of his own (John xix. 27). 

It was in circumstances such as these that John received his training in the faith 
of his fathers; and, as that receptivity which in after life formed one of the most 
marked features of his character must have shown itself in the child and in the boy, 
we cannot doubt that, from his earliest years, he would imbibe in a greater than 
ordinary degree the sublime recollections and aspirations of Israel. We know, indeed, 
from his ready reference upon one occasion to the fire which the prophet Elijah 
commanded to come down from heaven, that the sterner histories of the Old Testa- 
ment had taken deep possession of his mind; while his enthusiastic expectations of 
the coming glory of his people equally reveal themselves in his connection with that 
request of Salome of which we have already spoken. Apart from such specific 
instances, however, of John’s acquaintance with the Old Testament (which, did they 
stand alone, might not prove much), it is worthy of notice that the books of the New 
Testament most thoroughly pervaded by the spirit of the older dispensation are two 
that we owe to the son of Salome,—the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. ‘This 
remark is not to be confined to the latter of the two. A careful study of the former 
will show that it displays not only a much more intimate acquaintance with the Old 
Testament, but also a much larger appropriation of its spirit, than even that first Gospel 
by Matthew which was confessedly designed for Jewish Christians. Amidst all the 
acknowledged universalism of the Fourth Gospel, its thorough appreciation of the fact 
that the distinction between Jew and Gentile has for ever passed away, and that lofty 
idealism by which it is distinguished, and which lifts its author far above every limita- 
tion of the favour of God to nation or class, the book is penetrated to the core by the 
noblest and most enduring elements of the Jewish faith. The writer has sunk himself 
into all that is most characteristic of what that faith reveals in regard to God, to man, 
to the world, to the meaning and end of religious life. In addition to this, the figures 
of the Fourth Gospel are more Jewish than those of any book of the New Testament, 
except the Apocalypse. Its very language and style display a similar origin. No 
Gentile writer, either of the Apostolic or of the sub-Apostolic age, no Jewish writer 
even who had not long and lovingly appropriated the oracles of God given to his 
fathers, could have written as John has done. 

These remarks have an important bearing on what is said of the apostle in Acts 
iv. 13. We there read that when the Sanhedrin beheld his boldness they marvelled, 
perceiving that he was an ‘unlearned and common man’ and it has often been 
maintained that one to whom this description is applicable cannot have been the 
author of the fourth Gospel. The true inference lies in the opposite direction. The 
words quoted mean only that he had not passed through the discipline of the 

1 Comp. Niemeyer, Charakteristik, p. 44. 
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Rabbinical schools ; and certainly of such discipline the Fourth Gospel affords no 
trace. His education had been of a purer kind. He had grown up amidst the influ- 
ences of home, of nature, of a trying occupation, of brave and manly toil. Therefore 

_ it was that, when, with an unfettered spirit, he came into contact with the great prin- 
ciples and germinal seeds which underlay the Old Testament dispensation,—above all, 
when he came into contact with the Word of Life, with Him of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets had spoken, he was able to receive Him, to apprehend Him, 
and to present Him to the world as he did. 

It is in connection with the Baptist that we first hear of John. If Salome and 
Elizabeth were kinswomen (see above, and comp. Luke i. 36), John would naturally 
become acquainted with the remarkable circumstances attending the birth and training 
of the Baptist. At all events, the stern teaching of the prophet, his loud awakening 
calls which rang from the wilderness of Judea and penetrated to the whole surround- 
ing country and to all classes of its society, his glorious proclamation that the long 
waited for kingdom was at hand, must have at once kindled into a flame thoughts 
long nourished in secret. John became one of his disciples (John i. 35), and the 
impression produced upon him by the Baptist was peculiarly deep. More truly than 
any of the earlier Evangelists he apprehends the evangelical ends to which, amidst all 
its sternness, the Eaptist’s mission really pointed. If the three bring before us with 
greater force the prophet of repentance reproving the sins of Israel, he on the-other 
hand shows in a clearer light the forerunner of Jesus in his immediate relation to his 
Lord, and in his apprehension of the spiritual power and glory of His coming (comp. 
John i. 26, 27, ili. 29, 30, with Matt. ili. 11, 12; Mark i. 7, 8; Luke ii. 15-17). 

The Baptist was the first to direct his disciple to Jesus (chap. i. 36). In company 
with Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, he immediately followed Him, inquired of Him 
where He stayed, accompanied Him to His house, and remained with Him that day. 
What the subject of conversation was we are not informed, but the divine Sower had 
scattered His seed in the young ingenuous heart ; and when shortly afterwards Jesus 
called him to the apostleship he immediately obeyed the summons (Matt. iv. 21, 22). 
From this time onward to the close of his Master’s earthly career John was His con- 
stant follower, entering we cannot doubt into a closer union of spirit with Him than 
was attained by any other disciple. Not only was he one of the chosen three who 
were present at the raising of the daughter of Jairus, at the Transfiguration, and at 
the agony in Gethsemane (Luke viii. 51, ix. 28; Mark xiv. 33); even of that small 
election he was, to use the language of the fathers, the most elect. He leaned upon 
the breast of Jesus at the Last Supper, not accidentally,—but as the disciple whom He 
loved (John xiii. 23); he pressed after Him into the court of Caiaphas at His trial 
(chap. xviii. 15) ; he alone seems to have accompanied Him to Calvary (chap. xix. 26) ; 
to him Jesus committed the care of His mother at the cross (chap. xix. 26, 27) ; he was 
the first on the Resurrection morning, after hearing the tidings of Mary Magdalene, 
to reach the sepulchre (chap. xx. 4) ; and, when Jesus appeared after His Resurrection 
to the disciples by the Sea of Galilee, he first recognised the Lord (chap. xxi. 7). 

Little is related of John in the earlier Gospels. The chief incidents, in addition to 
those already mentioned, are his coming to Jesus and saying, ‘ Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in Thy name ; and we forbade him, because he followeth not with 
us’ (Luke ix. 49), and his receiving from Jesus, along with his brother James, the 
title of ‘Son of Thunder’ (Mark iii. 17),—a title given to denote not any possession 
of startling eloquence, but the power and vehemence of his character. It has indeed 
been urged by foes, and even admitted by friends, that such is not the character of the 
Apostle as it appears in the Fourth Gospel. But this is a superficial view. No doubt 
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in chaps. xiii.—xvii., when the conflict is over and Jesus is alone with His disciples, 
we breathe the atmosphere of nothing but the most perfect love and peace. The 
other chapters of the Gospel, however, both before and after these, leave a different 
impression upon the mind. The ‘Son of Thunder’ appears in every incident, in 
every discourse which he records. To draw a contrast between the fire of youth as 
it appears in the John of the first three Evangelists and the mellowed gentleness of 
old age in the John of the fourth is altogether misleading. The vehement, keen, 
impetuous temperament is not less observable in the latter than in the former. We 
seem to trace at every step, while the conflict of Jesus with His enemies is described, 
the burning zeal of one who would call down fire from heaven upon the guilty ‘ Jews.’ 

The continued possession of the same character is at least entirely consistent with 
what is told us of John in the Acts of the Apostles; and it bursts forth again in all 
its early ardour in the traditions of the Church. John was present with Peter at the 
healing of the lame man (Acts iii, 1-11), and, although the address of the latter is 
alone recorded, he does not seem to have been silent on the occasion (chap. iy. 1). 
He exhibited the same boldness as his fellow-apostle in the presence of the Council 
(chap. iv. 13) ; joined him in the expression of his determination to speak what he had 
seen and heard (chap. iv. 19, 20) ; was probably at a later point committed with him 
to prison (chap. v. 18), and miraculously delivered (chap. v. 19); was brought again 
before the Sanhedrin (chap. v. 27), and, through the influence of Gamaliel, once more set 
free to resume his labours (chap. v. 41, 42). After Samaria had been evangelized by 
Philip, he was sent to that city with Peter that they might complete the work begun 
(chap. viii. 14-17) ; and, this mission accomplished, he returned with him to Jeru- 
salem, preaching the gospel at the same time in many villages of the Samaritans (chap. 
vill. 25). From this time we hear nothing of him until the first great Council at 
Jerusalem (Acts xv. ; Gal. ii.). Then Paul found him in the holy city, regarded by 
the Christian community as one of the ‘pillars’ of the Church,—a circumstance 
which, combined with Paul’s private explanations to those so named (Gal. ii. 2, 9), 
may justly lead to the inference that he still belonged to that portion of the Christian 
community which had not risen to the full conception of the independence and 
freedom of the Christian faith. 

Scripture says nothing more of John’s apostolic labours. It was now A.D. 50; 
and we have no further information regarding him until he appears, in the traditions 
of the Church, as Bishop of Ephesus in the latter part of the first century. An 
attempt has indeed been recently made to cast doubt on John’s residence at Ephesus, 
but there are few points in the history of early Christianity upon which tradition is so 
unanimous, and there need be no hesitation in accepting the statement. We do not 
know the exact date at which he went to this city. It can hardly have been during the 
life of Paul, or that Apostle would not, in accordance with his own principles of action, 
have connected himself so closely with the district (Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor. x. 16), 
The probability is that, deeply attached to Jerusalem, clinging to the memories asso- 
ciated with the labours and death of Jesus, he lingered in the sacred city until its 
destruction approached. Then he may have wandered forth from a place upon which 
the judgment of God had set its seal, and found his way to Ephesus. The traditions 
of the Church regarding him while he continued there possess singular interest, partly 
from the light thrown by them upon the times, partly from the touching pathos by 
which some of them are marked, mainly because they enable us so thoroughly to 
identify the aged Apostle with the youthful follower of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Such is the story of his meeting with Cerinthus. It is said that the Apostle once entered 
the bath-house at Ephesus, and, discovering Cerinthus the heretic within, sprang 
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forth exclaiming, ‘Let us flee, lest even the bath-house fall in, since there is within 
it Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth.’ Such also is the story of John and the young 
robber, one of the most beautiful stories of Christian antiquity, which we have no 
room to relate ; and such the tradition that the Apostle, when too old to walk, was 
carried by his disciples into the midst of the congregation at Ephesus, only to repeat 
over and over again to his fellow-believers, ‘ Little children, love one another.’ Other 
stories are told of him which may be omitted as less characteristic than these ; but 
the general impression left by them all is not only that the early Church possessed a 
remarkably distinct conception of the personality of the apostle, but that its concep- 
tion corresponded in the closest manner to the mingled vehemence and tenderness 
which come out so strongly in the picture of him presented by the earlier Gospels and 
by his own writings. From Ephesus, according to a tolerably unanimous, if rather 
indefinite tradition, which seems to be confirmed by Rev. i. 9, John was banished for 
a time to the island of Patmos, a wretched rock in the Aigean Sea, but was afterwards 
permitted to return to the scene of his labours in Ephesus. It was under Nerva, it 
is said, that his return took place (A.D. 96-98), although he is also spoken of as having 
been alive after the accession of Trajan (A.D. 98). The days of the aged Apostle 
were now, however, drawing to a close. The companions of his earlier years, those 
whose eyes had seen and whose ears had heard Him who was the Word of Life, had 
been long since gathered to their rest. His time, too, was come. He had waited 
for more than threescore years to rejoin the Master whom he loved. He died and 
was buried at Ephesus ; and with him closes the apostolic age. 

II. Authorship of the Gospel.—lit is the almost unanimous tradition of the Church 
that the Apostle John wrote this Gospel. Our earliest authorities for the fact are 
Theophilus of Antioch (a.D. 175), Irenzeus (A.D. 130-200), the Muratorian Fragment 
(A.D. 170-180), and Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 160-220). The accounts of these 
writers differ slightly from each other, but all agree in distinctly attributing our 
present Gospel to John ;. while the fourth, who is clearly independent of the other three, 
draws a remarkable distinction between it and the earlier Gospels, the latter being 
spoken of as containing ‘the bodily things,’ the former as ‘a spiritual Gospel.’ To 
the distinction thus drawn we shall presently return. 

If, as the above-mentioned authorities lead us to infer, the Fourth Gospel was made 
public towards the close of the first century (and it is unnecessary to discuss here 
the question of an interval between the writing and the publication), we naturally 
look for quotations from or allusions to it in the writings that have come down to us 
from the period immediately following that date. These prove fewer than we might 
expect. Not indeed that they are wholly wanting. The acknowledged Epistles of 
Ignatius and the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas, belonging respectively to the first twenty and 
the first forty years of the second century, exhibit a style of thought, sometimes even 
of language, closely connected with that of the Gospel. The Epistle of Polycarp to 
the Philippians, again, a little later than the ‘ Shepherd,’ and the writings of Papias 
before the middle of the second century, in bearing witness to the first Epistle as the 
work of John, lead us directly to the same conclusion in regard to the Gospel, for few 
will doubt that the two books are from the same hand. ‘The account of the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp, moreover, written in the middle of the same century, is so obviously 
modelled upon John’s narrative of the death of Jesus, that that narrative must have 
been in possession of the Church before the ‘ Martyrdom’ was penned. Finally, the 
Epistle to Diognetus (A.D. 120), the address of Tatian to the Greeks (A.D. 160-180), 
the writings of Justin Martyr (a.D. 147-160), and the letter of the Churches of 
Vienne and Lyons (a.p. 177), all of which seem with more or less clearness to quote 
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from the Fourth Gospel, bring us down to the distinct statements of Theophilus, 
Irenzeus, the Muratorian Fragment, and Clement, alluded to above, and to a date at 
which the testimonies to the Johannine authorship of the Gospel are as clear and full 
as can be desired. . 

The stream of allusion we have been following has flowed through the 
writings of the orthodox Church. But it is a remarkable fact, that allusions to our 
Gospel are still earlier and clearer in the heretical writings of the first half of the 
second century. ‘This is especially the case with Basilides and his followers, as early 
as A.D. 125 ; and they are followed by the Valentinians, who can hardly be separated 
from their Master, Valentinus (A.D. 140), and by Ptolematus and Heracleon (about 
A.D. 170-180), the last mentioned having even written a commentary upon the 
Gospel. To these facts may be added several important considerations. ‘Thus, 
to quote the words of Bishop Lightfoot, ‘when soon after the middle of the second 
century divergent readings of a striking kind occur in John’s Gospel, we are led to 
the conclusion that the text has already a history, and that the Gospel therefore 
cannot have been very recent.’! Again, in the early years of the second half of the 
second century the Gospel formed a part of the Syriac and old Latin translations 
of the New Testament, and as such was read in the public assemblies of the churches 
of Syria and Africa. Lastly, in the Paschal Controversies (about a.p. 160) there is 
hardly reason to doubt that the apparent discrepancy between this and the earlier 
Gospels, as to the date of the Last Supper of Jesus, played no small part in the 
dispute by which the whole Church was rent. 

All these circumstances go far towards answering the allegation often made, 
that the paucity of allusions to the Fourth Gospel in the first seventy or eighty years 
after its publication is inconsistent with its authenticity. ‘To present them thus, 
however, as an argument that the Gospel is authentic is not only greatly to under- 
state the case ; it is even to put the reader upon a wrong track for arriving at a positive 
conclusion. The real ground of conviction is the consistent belief of the Church, It 
is not for those who accept the Gospel to account for its admission into the canon of 
the last quarter of the second century, on the supposition that it is true; it is for 
those who reject it to account for this, on the supposition that it is false. The early 
Church was not a mass of individual units believing in Jesus, each in his own way 
nourishing in secrecy and independence his own form of faith. It was an organized 
community, conscious of a common foundation, a common faith, and common ordin- 
ances of spiritual nourishment for all persons in all lands who held the one Head, 
Christ Jesus. It was a body, every one of whose members sympathized with the other 
members: to every one of them the welfare of the whole was dear, and was moreover 
the most powerful earthly means of securing his own spiritual progress. ‘The various 
generations of the Church overlapped one another ; her various parts were united by 
the most loving relation and the most active intercourse ; and all together guarded 
the common faith with a keenness of interest which has not been surpassed in any 
subsequent age of the Church’s history. Even if we had not one probable reference 
to the Fourth Gospel previous to A.D. 170, we should be entitled to ask with hardly 
less confidence than we may ask now, How did this book find its way into the canon 
as the Gospel of John? How is it that the moment we hear of it we hear of it every- 
where, in France, Italy, North Africa, Egypt, Syria? No sooner do the sacred docu- 
ments of any local church come to light than the Fourth Gospel is among them, is 
publicly read in the congregations of the faithful, is used as a means for nourishing 
the spiritual life, is quoted in controversies of doctrine, is referred to in disputes as 

1 On a Fresh Revision of the New Testament, p. 20. 
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to practice. It is simply an impossibility that this could have taken place within ten 
or twenty or thirty years after some single congregation of the widespread Church 
had accepted it from the hands of an unknown individual as (whether claiming to be 
so or not) the production of John the Apostle. In the controversies of later years it 
seems to us that the defenders of the Gospel have failed to do justice to their owr 
position. They have not indeed paid too much attention to objectors, for many of 
these have been men of almost unrivalled learning and of a noble zeal for truth ; but, 
by occupying themselves almost entirely with answers to objections, they have led 
men to rega-d the authenticity of the Gospel as an opinion to be more or less 
plausibly defended, rather than as a fact which rests upon that unvarying conviction of 
the Church which is the strongest of all evidence, and the falsehood of which no 
opponent has yet been able to demonstrate. Let the faith, the life, the controversies, 
the worship of the Church about a.D. 170 be first accounted for without the Fourth 
Gospel, and it will then be more reasonable to ask us to admit that the small number 
of allusions to it in the literature of the preceding part of the century is a proof that 
the book had at that time no existence. 

Many considerations, however, may be mentioned to explain that paucity of quota- 
tion and allusion upon which so great stress is laid. We notice only two. (1) The 
Fourth Gospel is considerably later in date than the other three. By the time it appeared 
the latter were everywhere circulated and appealed .o in the Church. They had come 
to be regarded as the authorita**ve exposition of the life of the Redeemer. It could not 
be easy for a Gospel so different from them as is the fourth at once to take a familiar 
place beside them in the minds of men. Writers would naturally depend upon autho- 
rities to which they had been accustomed, and to which they knew that their readers 
had been in the habit of deferring. (2) A still more important consideration is the 
character of the book itself. May there not be good reason to doubt whether the Fourth 
Gospel, when first issued, would not be regarded as a theological treatise on the life of 
Jesus rather than as a simple narrative of what He said and did? Itis at least observable 
that when Irenzeus comes to speak of it he describes it as written to oppose Cerinthus 
and the Nicolaitanes (Adv. Haer. ili. 11, 1); and that when Clement of Alexandria 
gives his account of its origin he describes it as ‘a spiritual gospel’ written in 
contrast with those containing ‘the bodily things’ (in Euseb. H £. vi. 14). It may 
be difficult to determine the exact meaning of ‘spiritual’ here, but it cannot be 
understood to express the azvime as contrasted with the Auman in Jesus; and it 
appears more natural to think that it refers to the inner spirit in its contrast with the 
outward facts of His life as a whole. If so, the statement seems to justify the 
inference that the earlier gospels had been considered the chief storehouse of informa- 
tion with regard to the actual events of the Saviour’s history. What bears even more 
upon this conclusion is the manner in which Justin speaks. We have already quoted 
him as one of those to whom the Fourth Gospel was known, yet his description of the 
Saviour’s method of address is founded upon the discourses in the Synoptic Gospels, 
quite inapplicable to those of the Fourth (Afo/. i. 14). Phenomena such as these 
make it probable that the Fourth Gospel was at first regarded as a presentation of 
spiritual truth respecting Jesus rather than as a simple narration similar to those 
already existing in the Church: and if so, the paucity of references to it, until it came 
to be better understood, is at once explained. The suggestion now offered finds 
some confirmation in a fact formerly mentioned, that the Gospel was a favourite one 
with the early heretics. Containing the truth, as it did, in a form in some degree 
affected by the speculations of the time and the country of its birth, it presented a 
larger number of points of contact for their peculiar systems than the earlier gospels. 
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In it they found many a hint which they could easily develope and misuse. Its pro- 
foundly metaphysical character was exactly suited to their taste ; and they welcomed 
the opportunity, as we see from the Aefutations of Hippolytus (Clark’s translation, 
i. p. 276), of appealing to so important and authoritative a document in favour ot 
their own modes of thought. But this very circumstance must have operated against 
its quick and general reception by the Church. ‘The tendency, if there was room for 
it at all, would be to doubt a writing in which systems destructive of the most essen 
tial elements of Christianity claimed to have support; and it helps to deepen our 
sense of the strength of the Church’s conviction of the divine origin of our Gospel, 
that, in spite of the use thus made of it, she clung to it without the slightest hesitation 
and with unyielding tenacity. 

In reviewing the first seventy years of the second century, a period at the end of 
which it must not be forgotten that the Fourth Gospel is generally and unhesitatingly 
acknowledged to be the work of John, we can trace no phenomena inconsistent with 
such a conclusion. No other theory gives an adequate explanation of the facts. 
Unless, therefore, the structure and contents of the Gospel can be shown to be incon- 
sistent with this view, we are manifestly bound to accept the testimony of the early 
Church as worthy of our confidence. According to that testimony the Gospel was 
written, or at least given to the Church at Ephesus, towards the close of the apostle’s 
life. There is nothing to determine with certainty the particular date. The pro- 
babilities are in favour of fixing it about A.D. go. 

Turning now to the internal character of the Gospel, we shall find that, if carefully 
examined, it is not only consistent with, but strongly confirmatory of, the Johannine 
authorship. 

1. Zhe author was unquestionably a Jew. Some most marked peculiarities of the 
Gospel, such as its artificial arrangement and its teaching by symbolic action 
(points of which we have yet to speak more fully), not only are strictly Jewish, but 
have nothing corresponding to them in any Gentile writer of the age. Nor does this 
book contain one word to suggest the inference that its author, originally a Gentile, 
might have acquired his Jewish thoughts and style by having become, before his con- 
version to Christianity, a proselyte to Judaism. To such an extent do these features 
permeate the Gospel, that they cannot be the result of later and acquired habits of 
thought. They are the soul of the writing. They are interwoven in the most 
intimate manner with the personality of the writer. They must have grown with his 
growth and strengthened with his strength before he could be so entirely moulded by 
them. Nothing shows this more than the relation which exists in the Gospel between 
Christianity and Judaism. The use of the expression ‘ the Jews,’ when properly under- 
stood, implies the very contrary of what it is so often adduced to establish. It would 
be simply a waste of time to argue that our Lord’s conflict with ‘the Jews’ was not 
a conflict with Judaism. But, this being so, the use of the expression becomes really 
a measure of the writer’s indignation against those who, having been appointed the 
guardians of a lofty faith, had dimmed, defaced, and caricatured it. Such expressions 
as ‘A feast of the Jews,’ ‘The Passover of the Jews,’ ‘The manner of the purifying 
of the Jews,’ ‘The Jews’ feast of Tabernacles,’ and so on, not only could well be used 
by a writer of Jewish birth, but are even consistent with true admiration of the things 
themselves when conformed to their ideal. He has in view institutions as perverted 
by man, not as appointed by the Almighty. He sees them observed and urged by their 
defenders for the sake of their own selfish interests, made instruments of defeating the 
very end for which they had been originally given, used to deepen the darkness rather 
than to lead to the coming light. He sees that that stage in the history of a faith has been 
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reached when the form has so completely taken the place of the substance, the letter . 
of the spirit, that to revivify the former is impossible : it must perish if the latter 
is to be saved. He sees the spirituality of religion crushed, extinguished, in the 
very moulds which had for a time preserved it. Therefore he might well say, Their 
work is done: God’s plan is accomplished: they must perish. In all this there is no 
antagonism to true Judaism. No Gentile authorship is before us. The thought 
belongs to a different training and a different race ; and that, too, at a time wher 
Judaism must have possessed much of its former interest, when the echoes of its 
greatness had not yet passed away. 
The same thing appears in the relation of the writer to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. They are quoted with great frequency, and it is well worthy of notice that the 
quotations are not simply taken from the Septuagint. They are at times from the 
_ Hebrew where it differs from the Septuagint : at times the translation is original (comp. 
chaps. ii. 17, xii. 40, xix. 37, xill. 18). Nothing leads more directly than this to the 
thought not only of Jewish birth, but also of long familiarity with Jewish worship in 
Palestine. In all the provinces at least of the Western Dzaspora the service of the 
synagogue was conducted not in Hebrew but in Greek, by means of the Septuagint. 
To Gentiles of all conditions of life, and similarly to Jews of the Dispersion, with 
the exception of a very few, the Hebrew Scriptures were even in the apostolic age, 
and certainly at a later date, utterly unknown. ‘To think of a Gentile Christian of 
the first half of the second century, whether a native of Alexandria or of Asia Minor, 
as able to translate for himself, is to suppose a state of things of which no other 
illustration can be adduced, and which is at variance with all our knowledge of the time. 
The same conclusion is to be deduced from the Hebraic style of the book. This 
character of its style is now generally recognised. But the fact is of such interest 
and importance, yet at the same time so dependent upon a skilled and delicate 
acquaintance with both Hebrew and Greek, that instead of quoting examples which 
the English reader would hardly understand, we shall refer to two, out of many, 
statements from writers whose authority on such a point none will question. It is thus 
that Keim speaks: ‘The style of the book is a remarkable combination of a facility 
and skill essentially Greek, with a form of expression that is truly Hebrew in its com- 
plete simplicity, childlikeness, picturesqueness, and in some sense guilelessness.’1 To a 
similar effect Ewald: ‘It is well worthy of our observation that the Greek language 
of our author bears the clearest and strongest marks of a genuine Hebrew who, born 
among Jews in the Holy Land, and having grown up among them, had learned the 
Greek language in later life, but still exhibits in the midst of it the whole spirit and air 
of his mother tongue. He has constructed a Greek tongue to which nothing corre- 
sponds in the other writings that have come down to us marked by a Hellenistic tinge.’ ? 
2. The author belonged to Palestine. We is alive to all the geographical, eccle- 
siastical, and political relations of the land. He speaks of its provinces—Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee. He is familiar with its towns—Jerusalem, Bethany, Sychar, 
Cana, Nazareth, Capernaum, Bethsaida, Tiberias, Ephraim ; and not less so with its 
river Jordan and its winter-torrent Kedron. ‘The general character of the country is 
known to him, the different routes from Judea into Galilee (chap. iv. 4), the breadth 
of the sea of Galilee (chap. vi. 19, comp. Mark vi. 47), the lie of the road from Cana 
to Capernaum (chap. ii. 12), the exact distance between Jerusalem and Bethany (chap. 
xi. 18). The situation of.particular spots is even fixed with great distinctness, such 
as of Jacob’s well in chap. iv., of Bethesda in chap. v., and of Cana in chap. ii. 
Similar remarks apply to his acquaintance with the ecclesiastical and political 
1 Fesus von Nazara, i. p. 157. 2 Die Fohann. Schriften, i. p. 44. 
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circumstances of the time. It is not possible to illustrate this by details. We add 
only that all his allusions to such points as we have now noticed are made, not 
with the laboured care of one who has mastered the subject by study, but with the 
simplicity and ease of one to whom it is so familiar that what he says is uttered in 
the most incidental manner. Where did he obtain his information? Not from 
the Old Testament, for it is not there. Not from the earlier Gospels, for they afford 
but little of it. Surely not from that second century which, according to the state- 
ment of objectors, left him in the belief that appointment to the high-priesthood was 
an annual thing! One source of knowledge alone meets the demands of the case. 
The writer was not only a Jew, but a Jew of Palestine. 

3. Zhe author was an eye-witness of what he relates. We have his own explicit 
statement upon the point.in chap. i. 14 and chap. xix. 35 (see the Commentary). 
Upon this last verse we only call attention now to the distinction, so often over- 
looked, between the two adjectives of the original, both translated ‘true’ in the 
Authorised Version, but wholly different in meaning. The first does not express the truth 
of the fact at all, but sets forth the fact as one in regard to which the witness was not, and 
cannot have been, mistaken : his testimony is all that testimony can be. The moment 
we give its due weight to this consideration, we are compelled to admit that ‘he that 
hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness is true,’ can refer to no other than the 
writer of the words. He could not have thus alleged of another that his testimony 
was thoroughly true and perfect—that it was the exact expression of the incident 
which had taken place. What he himself has seen is the only foundation of such a 
‘ witness ’ as that which he would give. 

The statements thus made are confirmed by the general nature of the work. 
There is a graphic power throughout the whole, a liveliness and picturesqueness of 
description, which constrain us to believe that we are listening to the narrative of an 
eye-witness. There is a delicacy in the bringing out of individual character (as in the 
case of Martha and Mary in chap. xi.) which even the literary art of the present day 
could hardly equal. And there is a minuteness of detail, different from that of the 
earlier Gospels, for whose presence it is altogether impossible to account unless it 
was suggested by the facts. If the trial before_Pilate is an imaginary scene, there is 
nothing in all the remains of Greek antiquity to compare with it. 

4. The author, if an eye-witness and a disciple of Jesus, could be no other than the 
Apostle John. We have already seen that he calls himself ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.’ But from such passages as chaps. xiii. 23, xix. 26, we infer that the disciple so 
peculiarly favoured must have been one of those admitted to the most intimate com- 
munion with Jesus. These were only three, Peter, James, and John. One of these 
three, therefore, he must have been. He was not Peter, for that apostle is frequently 
mentioned in the Gospel by his own name, and is on several occasions expressly 
distinguished from ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’ (chaps. xiii. 24, xxi, 7, 20). 
Neither was he James, for that apostle was put to death by Herod at a date long 
anterior to any at which our Gospel can have been composed (Acts xii. 2). He could 
therefore only be John. 

Internal evidence thus lends its force to the external for the conclusion that we 
advocate. ‘Chat there are no difficulties in the matter, or that they are slight, it would 
be foolish to allege. They are both numerous and weighty. But it seems to us 
that they are connected less with the actual state of the evidence, than with the fact 
that the true character of the Fourth Gospel has usually been overlooked by those 
who, in this country at least, have defended its authenticity. In this respect we 
owe much to the very continental scholars who have been most unfriendly to its 
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apostolic origin. None have contributed so greatly to unfold its true character ; and, 
in doing so, they have helped most powerfully, however unconsciously, to answer their 
own objections to the Johannine authorship. That authorship there is no reasonable 
ground to doubt. 

Ill. Object of the Gospel—The Gospel of John is in our hands, the production 
of that apostle who, of all the apostolic band, had been most closely and tenderly 
associated with their common Master. Why was it written ? 

We have already had occasion to mention some of the early testimonies bearing 
upon this point. We must now refer to them again. 

Eusebius quotes Clement of Alexandria as saying that ‘John, the last of the 
Apostles, perceiving that the bodily things (of Jesus) had been made known in the 
Gospels, and being at the same time urged by his friends, and borne along by the 


_ Spirit, wrote a spiritual Gospel.’ And a still earlier authority (the Muratorian Frag- 


ment) so far agrees with this as to tell us that ‘when John’s fellow-disciples and 
bishops exhorted him he said, Fast along with me three days from to-day, and let 
us relate the one to the other whatever has been revealed to us. The same night it 
was revealed to Andrew the Apostle that John should in his own name write down 
the whole, and that they all should revise (what he wrote).’ The two accounts, 
while obviously independent, bear witness to the same view of the origin of our 
Gospel. ‘The friends of the Apostle—how impossible that it should be otherwise !— 
had often heard him relate much that was not found in the Gospels already in existence. 
They urged him to put it in writing, and he complied with their request. In other 
words, the Fourth Gospel was written as a supplement to its predecessors. Up to a 
certain point the idea may be accepted; but that John wrote mainly for the purpose 
of supplying things wanting in the Synoptic narrative is a theory inconsistent with the 
whole tone of his composition. His work is from first to last an original conception, 
distinguished from previous Gospels alike in the form and in the substance of its 
delineation, proceeding upon a plan of its own clearly laid down and consistently 
followed out, and presenting an aspect of the person and teaching of Jesus which, if 
not entirely new, is set before us with a fulness which really makes it so. It is one 
burst of sustained and deep appreciation of what its writer would unfold, the picture 
of one who paints not because others have failed to catch the ideal he would 
represent, but because his heart is full and he must speak. 

On the other hand, it was the opinion of Irenzus that John wrote to controvert 
the errors of the Nicolaitanes and of Cerinthus; in other words, that his aim was not 
so much supplementary as polemical. Up to a certain point, again, the idea may be 
accepted ; but it is impossible to believe that it affords us the whole, or even the main 
explanation of his work. His presentation of Jesus might no doubt be moulded by 
the tone of thought around him, because he had himself been moulded by it. Yet 
he starts from a positive, not from a controversial point of view. Filled with his 
subject, he is impelled to set it forth without turning aside to show, as a contro- 
versialist would have done, that it met the deficiencies or errors of his age. Upon 
these he makes no direct attack. It may be in the light of the present that the truth 
shapes itself to his mind; yet he writes as one whose main business is not to 
controvert the present but to revivify the past. 

Neither of these statements, then, explains the Apostle’s aim. He has himself 
given the explanation, and that so clearly that it is difficult to account for the differ- 
ences of opinion that have been entertained. His statement is, ‘Many other signs 
therefore did Jesus in the presence of the disciples, which are not written in this 
book: but these are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
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of God, and that believing ye may have life in His name’ (chap. xx. 30, 31). 
Almost every word of this statement is of the utmost importance for the point before 
us. But, referring for fuller exposition to the Commentary, we now only remark that 
John is not to be understood as meaning that the Gospel was written in order that its 
readers might be led to acknowledge the Divine mission of Jesus, when they beheld 
the works wrought by Him in more than human power. These readers were already 
believers, disciples, friends. What was wanted was not the first formation but the 
deepening of faith within them, so that they might reach a profounder appreciation of 
the true character of Jesus, a more intimate communion with Him and in Him with 
the Father, and thus also a richer and more abundant spiritual life (comp. chap. x. 10). 

The conclusion now reached will be strengthened if we observe that, with a 
characteristically firm grasp of his materials, and with that remarkable unity of plan 
which distinguishes the Gospel, John manifests the same intention at the first ap- 
pearance of the Redeemer in his history. In his first chapter we read of three, 
Andrew, Philip, and Nathanael, who, having been brought face to face with Jesus, 
make confession of their faith. It is impossible to overlook the parallelism between 
this paragraph and chap. xx. 30, 31. The three disciples bear witness to the three 
aspects of the Saviour brought before us in the Evangelist’s own summary of his 
work—‘ Jesus,’ ‘the Christ,’ ‘the Son of God.’ The similarity is an important testi- 
mony to the fact that that summary is not one for which he might have substituted 
another, but that it is the calm, self-possessed utterance of a writer who had from 
the first a clear perception of the end which he kept in view throughout. 

To the question, therefore, Why did John write? we may now reply: He wrote in 
order to present to believing men a revelation of the Divine Son which might deepen, 
enlarge, perfect their faith, and which, by bringing them into closer spiritual com- 
munion with the Son, might make them also in Him spiritually sons of God. He 
wrote to exhibit, in the actual facts of the life of the ‘Word become flesh, the glory 
of that union which had been established in His person between the Divine and the 
human. He wrote to be a witness to the heart of One who is in His people, and 
in whom the Father abides (chaps. xiv. 10, xvii. 23). 

IV. Characteristics of the Gospel.Having thus ascertained the purpose with which 
the Fourth Gospel was written, we shall now be better able to appreciate some of 
those characteristics which have furnished opponents with many plausible objections, 
and have occasioned no small perplexity to friends. Of these the following seem to 
deserve notice, either as being in themselves the most important, or as being frequently 
made use of in this Commentary :— 

(1.) The selective principle upon which the evangelist proceeds. No historian can 
mention all the particulars of any whole life, or even of any single event, that he 
records. ‘To a certain extent he is bound to select those which, from whatever cause, 
strike him most or seem to bear most closely on his purpose. But the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel gives many proofs that he not only carries this principle to an unusual 
extent, but does it deliberately and on purpose. ‘The incidents looked at as a whole 
will in part illustrate what we say. That these should constitute a group so different 
from what we have in the earlier Gospels is often urged as an objection to the 
authenticity of the Fourth. Those indeed who make the objection lose sight of the 
fact that there is selection of incidents as truly in the former as in the latter. The 
difference between the two cases lies less in the extent to which selection is carried, than 
in the degree of consciousness with which the principle is applied. In the Synoptic 
Gospels it is less easy to trace the hand of the writer as he puts aside what does 
not appear to him to bear upon his subject, or as he brings into prominence what 
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has direct relation to his aim. Abstaining, however, from any comparison between 
our two groups of authorities, and confining ourselves to the Fourth Gospel, we rather 
notice that the selection of its incidents in general is determined by the ideas 
to which expression is given in the Prologue. It is not through forgetfulness or 
ignorance of other incidents that the writer confines our attention to a selected few 
(comp. chap. xxi. 25), but through his conviction that no others will as well subserve 
the end that he has in view. Hence, accordingly, the space devoted to the discourses 
with, ‘the Jews,’ which are not those of a mild and gentle teacher, but of one who is in 
conflict with bitter and determined foes, of one whose business it is to confute, to con- 
vict, and tocondemn. No one, giving heed to the state of Jewish feeling at the time, 
can doubt that these discourses in their general strain have all the verisimilitude that 
outward evidence can lend to them,—that the teaching of Jesus must have been a 
struggle, and in precisely this direction. The conflict between light and darkness 
became thus to John a leading idea of the history of his Master. The thought finds 
expression in the Prologue (chap. i. 5-11), and the discourses which illustrate it 
naturally follow. It is not otherwise with the miracles. He invariably styles these 
‘signs,’ a word in itself showing that they are outward acts expressive of a hidden 
meaning from which they derive their chief importance. Why, then, does he give 
them as he does? Because, looking over the whole manifestation of Jesus, he had been 
taught to find in Him the fulfilment of ‘ grace and truth’ which had not been given in 
the law,—the perfect Light, the present and eternal Life, of men. He presents these 
ideas in the Prologue (chap. i. 4, 5, 9, 17), and the selection given of the miracles 
naturally follows. 

The point now before us may be illustrated, not only by the incidents of the 
Gospel looked at thus generally, but by smaller and more minute particulars. Many 
of these, however, will be noticed in the Commentary (see, for example, the note on 
chap. ix. 6), and we shall not occupy time with them now. The point to be borne in 
mind by the reader is, that in the Gospel of John there is no attempt to give the 
historical facts of the life of Jesus in all their particulars. There is throughout 
conscious and intentional selection. From what he has seen, the writer has attained 
a particular idea of the Person, the Life, the Work of his Divine Master. He 
will present that idea to the world; and knowing that, if all the things that Jesus did 
were to be written down, ‘the world itself would not contain the books that should 
be written,’ he makes choice of that which will most fitly answer the appointed end. 

(2.) The symbolic method of treatment which the evangelist exhibits. This is so pecu- 
liarly characteristic of John, and has at the same time been so much disregarded by 
most modern commentators, that one or two general remarks upon teaching by symbols 
seem to be required. The Old Testament is full of it. All the arrangements of the 
tabernacle, for example ; its courts, the furniture of its courts, the ceremonial observ- 
ances performed in it, the very dyes and colours used in the construction of its 
wrappings, have an appropriate meaning only when we behold in them the expression 
of spiritual truths relating to God and to His worship. More especially it would seem 
to have been a part of the propfher’s task thus to present truth to those whom he was 
commissioned to instruct ; and the higher the prophetic influence which moved him, 
the more powerful his impression of the message given him to proclaim, the more 
entirely he was borne along by the divine afflatus, the more did he resort to it. As 
simple illustrations of this we may refer to the cases of Zedekiah, Elisha, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel (1 Kings xxii. 11 ; 2 Kings xiii. 17 ; Jer. xxvii. 1-18 ; Ezek. iv. 1-6). 

If it was thus under the Old Testament dispensation, there is not only no reason 
why we ought not to expect symbolism in the New Testament, but every reason tc 
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the contrary. The narrative of Agabus shows that in the apostolic age symbclic 
action was still a part of the prophetic functions appreciated by the Jews (Acts xxi. 
11). What wonder, then, if our Lord should teach by symbolism as well as by direct 
instruction? He was the fulfilment not only of Israel’s priestly, but also of its pro- 
phetic line. He was the true and great Prophet in whom the idea and mission of 
prophecy culminated ; in whom all that marked the prophet as known and honoured 
in Israel attained its highest development and reached perfect ripeness. Besides this, 
His eye saw, as no merely human eye ever did, the unity that lies at the bottom of 
all existence, the principles of harmony that bind together the world of nature and of 
man, so that the former becomes the type and shadow of the latter. When, accord- 
ty; He appeared as the great Prophet of Israel, there is nothing unreasonable in the 
supposition that He would teach by symbol as well as word, that not only His words 
but His acts should be designed by Him to be lessons to the people, illustrations of 
the nature of His kingdom and His work. 

Still further, we cannot forget the general character of all the words and actions 
of our Lord. As coming from Him, they possess a fulness of meaning which we 
should not have been justified in ascribing to them had they come from another 
teacher. It is impossible to doubt that He saw all the truths which find a legiti- 
mate expression in what He said or did, however various the sphere of life to which 
they apply. And it is equally impossible to doubt that He intended to u#¢fer what 
He saw. 

But if Jesus might thus teach, a disciple and historian of His life might appre- 
hend this characteristic of His teaching,—nay, would apprehend it, the more he entered 
into the spirit of his Master. ‘There are clear indications of this, accordingly, even in 
the earlier Gospels. The account of the miraculous draught of fishes, at the time when 
Simon and Andrew were called to the apostleship (Luke v. 3-10), the cursing of the 
barren fig-tree (Matt. xxi. 18-20; Mark xi. 12-14), the double miracle of the multi- 
plying of the bread (Matt. xiv. 15-21, xv. 32-38; Mark vi. 34-44, viii. 1-9), afford 
clear illustrations of this principle. It is in the Fourth Gospel, however, that the 
symbolic spirit particularly appears; and that not merely in the miracles, but in 
lengthened narratives, and in many separate figures supplied by the Old Testament, by 
nature, or by incidents occurring at the moment. To the eye of the Evangelist the 
whole of creation waits for redemption; the whole of history reaches forth to Him 
‘that was to come;’ the heart of man in all its stirrings seeks to grasp a reality to be 
found nowhere but in the revelation of the Father given in the Son. Everything, in 
short, has stamped upon it a shadowy outline of what is to be filled up when 
redemption is complete. The Logos, the Word, is the source of all that exists (chap. 
i. 3), and to the source from which it came will all that exists return, Every chapter 
of the Gospel would furnish illustration of what has been said. 

It is impossible, however, to rest here ; for this power of perceiving in outward things 
symbols of inner truths may be so strong as to appear in the mode of presenting not 
only the larger but also the smaller circumstances of any scene in which Jesus moves. 
The greater may draw along with it a symbolic interpretation of the less. Nay, out 
of numerous little details the mind which is quick to discern symbolic teaching may 
really select some in preference to others, because in them the impress of the symbolism 
may be more clearly traced. A writer may thus act without any thought of art or 
special design, even to a great degree unconscious of what he does, and simply because 
the higher object with which he has been engaged has a natural power to attract to 
itself, and to involve in its sweep the lower objects sates its range. Illustrations of 
this will be found in the Commentary. 
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(3.) Zhe peculiar nature of the plan adopted by the Evangelist. The Gospel appears 
to us most naturally to divide itself into seven sections, as follows :— 

1. The Prologue: chap. 1. 1-18. These verses contain a summary of the great 
facts of the whole Gospel, grouped in accordance with the Evangelist’s purpose, and 
presented in the light in which he would have them viewed. 

2. The presentation of Jesus upon the field of human history: chap. i. 19-ii. 11. 
Here Jesus appears before us as He is in Himself, the Son of God, and as He manifests 
Himself to His disciples before He begins His conflict in the world. 

3. General sketch of the work of Jesus in the world: chap. li. 12-1v. 54. Jesus passes 
beyond the circle of the disciples, and is rejected by the Jews when He would cleanse 
the house of His Father at Jerusalem. ‘This leads to His revelation of Himself as the 
true temple which, destroyed by ‘the Jews’ in their persecution of Him even unto 
death, shall be raised again in His resurrection. ‘Thus rejected by the representatives 
of the theocracy, He reveals Himself by His word to individuals who, whether of 
Judea, or Samaria, or Galilee of the nations, are—not by signs but by His word— 
subdued to faith. 

4. The conflict of Jesus with the world: chap. v. 1-xii. 50. This section contains 
the main body of the Gospel, setting Jesus forth in the height of His conflict with dark- 
ness, error, and sin. He comes before us throughout in all the aspects in which we 
have in the Prologue been taught to behold Him, and He carries on the work there 
spoken of as given Him to do. He is Son of God, and Son of man, the Fulfiller of 
the greatest ordinances of the law, the Life and the Light of men. As He contends 
with the world, now in one and now in another of these manifestations of Himself, faith 
or unbelief is gradually developed and deepened in those who listen to Him. The 
believing and obedient are more and more attracted, the disobedient and unbelieving 
are more and more repelled, by His words and actions, until at last we hear, in the 
closing verses of chap. xii., the mournful echo of ‘ He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not.’ He has gathered His disciples to Himself. The darkness 
has not overcome Him (comp. chap. i. 5). He passes victorious through its opposi- 
tion ; but His victory is not yet complete. 

5. The revelation of Jesus to His own, together with the rest and peace and 
joy of faith: chap. xiii. 1-xvii. 26. The conflict of the previous section has 
divided men into the two great companies of faith and unbelief. These two com- 
panies are now to be followed, the one to its blessed rest in Him whom it has 
received, the other to those last steps in sin which, in the hour of apparent victory, 
really secure its final and ignominious defeat. The rest of faith is traced in the 
section now before us. The world is shut out from the sacred and tender fellowship 
of Jesus with His own. Judas leaves the company of the disciples (chap. xiii. 30). 
The rest of the disciples are ‘clean ;’ not only bathed, but with their feet afterwards 
washed, so that they are ‘clean every whit’ (chap. xiii. 10), and Jesus is alone with 
them. Therefore He pours forth upon them all the fulness of His love. His glory— 
the glory of ‘grace and truth ’—shines forth in all the inexpressible tenderness of the 
foot-washing, of the last discourse, and of the intercessory prayer. 

6. The apparent victory but real defeat of unbelief: chap. xvill. 1-xx. 31. At first 
sight it may be thought that chap. xx., as containing the account of the Resurrec- 
tion, ought to constitute a separate section ; but it is of the utmost importance for a 
proper comprehension of the plan of the Evangelist to observe that this cannot be. 
The Death and Resurrection of Jesus are in this Gospel always united, and cannot 
be separated in our thought ; the Redeemer with whom we have to do is One who 
rises through suffering to victory, through death to life (comp. remarks on the contents 
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of chap. xx.). Even the prominent thought of chap. xix. is not Jesus in humiliation, 

but Jesus ‘lifted on high,’ rising triumphant above the humiliation to which He is 
subjected, with a glory which appears the brighter the thicker the darkness that 
surrounds it. But this is exactly the thought of chap. xx.; and the two chapters 
cannot be kept distinct. Thus viewed, we see in the section as a whole the apparent 
victory, but the real defeat of unbelief. The enemies of Jesus seem to prevail. They 
seize Him; they bind Him; they lead Him before Annas and Caiaphas and Pilate ; 
they nail Him to the cross; He dies and is buried. But their victory is only on the 
surface. Jesus Himself gives Himself up to the traitor and his band ; offers no resist- 
ance to the binding; shows the infinite superiority of His spirit to that of the high 
priest ; compels the homage of Pilate; voluntarily surrenders His life upon the cross ; 
has the mocking of His enemies turned, under the providence of God, to their dis- 
comfiture and shame ; and at last, rising from the grave, establishes the completeness 
of His victory when His enemies have done their worst. In short, throughout this 
section we are continually reminded that the triumphing of the wicked is but for 
a moment, and that God judgeth in the earth. 

7. The Epilogue: chap. xxi. In this section we see the spread of the Church ; 
the successful ministry of the Apostles when, at the word of Jesus, they cast their net 
into the great sea of the nations; the satisfaction and joy experienced by them in 
the results of protracted toil. Finally, we see in it the reinstitution in the person ot 
Peter of Christian witness-bearing to Jesus, together with the intimation of the certain 
approach of that glorious time when the need of such testimony, with all its labours 
and sufferings, shall be superseded by the Second Coming of the Lord. 

Such appears to be the plan of the Fourth Gospel,—a plan vindicated by the 
narrative itself, and having each of its sections marked off from the others by lines — 
too distinct to be mistaken. 

When, accordingly, we recall what has been already said as to the leading aim of 
the Fourth Gospel, we can have little difficulty in understanding the influence which 
that aim exerts upon the selection of particulars and upon the structure of the 
narrative as a whole. If in this Gospel pre-eminently Jesus reveals Himself with so 
much frequency and fulness, we have seen that this is the very truth which the 
Evangelist has set himself to unfold. Its prominence can throw no suspicion upon 
the historical reality of the representation. We are prepared to find in this Gospel a 
revelation of Jesus and His own glory different both in manner and degree from that 
presented in the earlier Gospels. 

The considerations that have now been adduced with regard to the history of 
the Fourth Gospel, the external and internal evidence bearing upon its Johannine 
authorship, and the striking peculiarity of the characteristics by which it is marked, 
seem sufficient to satisfy every reasonable inquirer that the uniform tradition of the 
Church, pointing to the Apostle John as its author, is correct. It is not to be denied, 
however, that. there remain difficulties, some of a general nature, others arising out 
of special details contained in the Gospel itself. Our readers will readily acknowledge 
that it is wholly impossible within our limits to treat these with a fulness worthy of 
their importance. Of the second class of difficulties, too, it is less necessary to 
speak, for they will naturally present themselves as we comment on the text of the 
Gospel. Perhaps the only points that require notice in an Introduction are two 
belonging to the first class,—the relations in which the Fourth Gospel stands (1) to 
the Apocalypse, (2) to the earlier Gospels. The first of these must be deferred until 
the Apocalypse comes under our notice in this work. Upon the second we say 
a few words in bringing this Introduction to a close. 
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V. Leelation of the Fourth to the earlier Gospels.—This relation is often supposed to 
be one of irreconcilable divergence, and the divergence is found not only in particular 
statements in which the Fourth Gospel touches the others, but in the history as a 
whole. Alleged differences of the first kind will be noticed when we meet them in 
the course of exposition. Looking, therefore, only at the history as a whole, the 
reader will easily observe that the apparent divergence runs in two main lines, one 
having reference to the outward framework, the other to the portraiture of Jesus, 
in Himself and in His discourses. As to the first of these, in its two branches, the 
scene and the duration of the ministry, little need be said. It is true that in the earlier 
Gospels the scene, up to the Passion week, appears to be Galilee alone, while in the 
Fourth it is even more Jerusalem and Judea; that in the former the duration seems 
less than one year, in the latter more than two. Yet it is to be borne in mind that 
no one of our narratives professes to give a complete history of the life of our Lord 
upon earth. ‘Their fragmentariness is one of their essential characteristics, admitted 
by all in the case of the Synoptists, distinctly declared by Tohn in his own case 
(chap. xx. 30, xxi. 25). All, therefore, that we are entitled to ask is, that the earlier 
Gospels shall leave room for the larger area and the longer time borne witness to by 
the latter ; and this they do. 

There'is more, however, to be said ; for our different groups of authorities mutu- 
ally imply the labours of Jesus in those portions of the land of Palestine which 
occupy a subordinate position in their own narratives. It is unnecessary to prove 
this with regard to John, so frequent is the mention made by him of the ministry in 
Galilee. The notices of the others with regard to the Judean ministry are not so 
plain ; but even in them there occur passages which are unintelligible, except on the 
supposition that such a ministry had existed. Such passages are Matt. xxiii. 37 (comp. 
Luke xiii. 34), where the words ‘how often’ are almost conclusive upon the point; 
Matt. xxi. 8, indicating a previous acquaintance to account for the enthusiasm ; Luke 
x. 38-42, referring most probably to Bethany ; while, if in Luke iv. 44 we accept 
the reading, ‘And He preached in the synagogues of /udea,—and the evidence in 
its favour seems to be overwhelming,—the whole controversy is set at rest. It may be 
added that the words of Peter in Acts x. 37-39 have an important bearing upon the 
point ; and that all the probabilities of the case are opposed to the supposition either 
that Jesus would confine Himself to Galilee, or that the great drama of His life and 
death could have been enacted in less than a single year. 

More important than the outward framework of the history is the portraiture of 
Jesus presented in the Fourth Gospel; and this again may be naturally divided into 
two branches, the Person and the discourses. As to the first of these, it is no doubt in 
John alone that we meet with the conception of Jesus as the Logos, or Word of God. 
Yet there is ample ground to justify the conclusion that it is not the object of the writer 
so to delineate Jesus as to make the Logos conception the dominating conception of 
His personality. The remark has often been made, that in the whole course of the 
Gospel Jesus does not once apply the designation of Logos to Himself,—neither in 
the three aspects of Jesus already spoken of as prominent in chap. i. (comp. p. xxiv.), 
nor in the closing summary of chap. xx. 31, is the Logos mentioned ; and no passage 
can be quoted in which the fact that Jesus is the Logos is associated with ‘ witness’ 
borne to Him. This last fact has not been sufficiently noticed, but its importance 
appears to us to be great. If there is one characteristic of the Fourth Gospel more 
marked than another, it is the perfect and absolute simplicity with which the writer, 
whether speaking of himself, of Jesus, or of the Baptist, resolves the proclamation of 
what is uttered into ‘witness’ or ‘bearing witness.’ That term includes in it the 
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whole burden of the commission given to each of them to fulfil. Whatever else thvy 
may be, they are first and most of all ‘witnesses.’ But if so, and if to enforce the 
Logos idea be the main purpose of the Gospel so far as it refers to the Person ot 
Christ, we may well ask why that idea and ‘witness’ borne to it are never brought 
together? Jesus is witnessed to as ‘the Messiah, which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ,’ as the one ‘of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did speak,’ as ‘the 
Son of God, the King of Israel:’ he is not witnessed to as the Logos, although he zs 
the Logos ; and that single fact is sufficient to prove that the fourth Evangelist has no 
thought of presenting his Master in a light different from that in which He is 
presented by his predecessors. ; 

In addition to this it may be observed that we have, in our two groups of Gospels, 
the very same interchange of allusions with regard to the Person of Christ that we 
have already observed when speaking of the scene of the ministry. If in the Fourth 
Gospel Jesus is pre-eminently Son of God, He is not less distinctly Son of man. If, 
again, in the earlier Gospels He is pre-eminently Son of man, He at the same 
time performs acts and claims authority not human but Divine. He forgives sins 
(Matt. ix. 6), is Lord of the Sabbath (Matt. xii. 8), rises from the dead (Matt. 
xvii. 9), comes in His kingdom (Matt. xvi. 28), sits upon the throne of His 
glory (Matt. xix. 28); nay, in one passage He speaks of Himself as Son of man 
at the very time when He appropriates as true the confession of Peter, that He is 
‘the Christ, the Son of the living God’ (Matt. xvi. 13-28). Many other passages in 
the earlier Gospels lead to the same conclusion ; so that, although the teaching of the 
Fourth as to the Divine nature of Jesus is richer than theirs, the truth itself, so far from 
being excluded from our minds, must be taken along with us in reading them before 
they can be properly understood. Without it, it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to combine their expressions into a consistent whole. 

If now we turn from the Person to the dzscourses of Christ, as these are presented 
in the Fourth Gospel, it is impossible to deny that they differ widely from those of the 
earlier Gospels, both in form and in substance. In the earlier Gospels the truths 
taught by our Lord are for the most part set before us in a manner simple and 
easily understood, in parables, in short pithy sayings, in sentences partaking largely 
of the proverbial and not difficult to remember, in a style adapted to the popular 
mind. In the Fourth Gospel not only is there no parable properly so called, but 
aphorisms are much more rarely met with, and the teaching of Jesus takes a shape 
adapted to enlightened and spiritually-minded disciples rather than an unenlightened 
multitude. Nor is the difference in substance less marked. In the earlier Gospels 
the instructions and sayings of Jesus have mainly reference to the more outward 
aspects of His kingdom, to His own fulfilling of the law, to the moral reformation 
He was to effect, to the practical righteousness required of His disciples. In the 
other they have reference to the profound, the mystical, relations existing between 
the Father and Himself, between Himself and His people, and among the various 
members of His flock. 

Again, however, it is to be noticed that the very same interchange of allusions 
which we have already found existing in our two classes of authorities with regard to 
the outward framework of the history and the nature of Christ’s Person, exists also in 
their accounts of His discourses. Passages may be quoted from John partaking 
at least largely of the aphoristic character of the teaching generally found in the 
first three Evangelists. Thus chap. iv. 44 may be compared with Mark vi. 4; 
chap. xii. 8 with Mark xiv. 7; chap. xii. 25 with Matt. x. 39, xvi. 25; chap. xiii. 16 
with Matt. x. 24, Luke vi. 40; chap. xiii. 20 with Matt. x. 40; chap. xv. 2¢ 
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with Matt. x. 25; chap. xv. 21 with Matt. x. 22; chap. xviii. 11 with Matt. 
xxvi. 52; chap. xx. 23 with Matt. xvi. 19. Although, too, there are no parables 
in the Fourth Gospel, many of its figures so much resemble parables, could be 
so easily drawn out into parables, that they have been appropriately described 
as ‘parables transformed.’! Such are the passages relating to the blowing of the 
wind, the fields white unto the harvest, the corn of wheat which must die in 
the ground before it springs up, the sorrow and subsequent joy of the woman in 
travail, the good shepherd, the true vine (chap. iii. 8, iv. 35, xii. 24, x. 1-16, xv. 1-8). 
Nor can we forget that, in the Fourth Gospel, it is for the most part a different 
audience to which Jesus speaks. He addresses not so much the mass of the people 
as ‘the Jews ;’ and as those so designated undoubtedly comprised a large number of 
the most highly educated of the day, we may expect that they will be spoken to in a 
tone different from that adopted towards others. The words of chap. vi. 41 (see the 
Commentary) are in this respect peculiarly important ; for it appears from them that 
the ‘hard sayings’ found in the remaining portion of the discourse given in that 
chapter were intended, not for the ‘multitude,’ but for the ruling class. The words 
of ver. 59 might at first sight lead to a different impression. 

On the other hand, there are clear indications in the earlier Gospels that Jesus did 
not always speak in that sententious and parabolic style which they mainly represent 
him as employing. In this respect the words of Matt. xi. 25-27 cannot be too 
frequently referred to, for the argument founded upon them is perfectly incontro- 
vertible. They show that a style of teaching precisely similar to that which meets us 
in the Fourth Gospel was known to the first. Keim, indeed, has attempted to weaken 
the force of the argument by the allegation that the words are not found in ‘ the ordinary 
every-day intercourse’ of Jesus, but at an ‘isolated and exalted moment of his life.’? 
Such moments, however, are precisely those which John has undertaken to record ; or, if 
this ought not to be said, it is Jesus in the frame of mind peculiar to such moments 
that he especially presents to us. If, therefore, the words given by Matthew are appro- 
priate to the time when they were spoken, the words given by John, though on many 
different occasions of a like kind, are not less so. Nor is this the only passage of the 
earlier Gospels that may be quoted as possessing the isolated and exalted character 
referred to. The words at the institution of the Last Supper are not less marked: 
‘Take, eat, this is my body. . . . Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the new 
covenant, which is shed for many for the remission of sins. But I say unto you, I will 
not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new with 
you in my Father’s kingdom’ (Matt. xxvi. 26-29). Such words exhibit the very same 
lofty mystical spirit that meets us in the Gospel of John. They are as much out of 
keeping with the practical sententious character of the teaching of Jesus in the other 
parts of these Gospels (if indeed such an expression is to be used at all) as anything 
contained in the Gospel with which we are now dealing. A similar remark may be 
made with regard to the eschatological discourses of Jesus in the earlier Gospels 
(comp. Matt. xxiv.), and to His answer to the high priest (Matt. xxvi. 64), the 
difference between them and the Sermon on the Mount being quite as great as 
that between His general teaching in the Fourth Gospel and in the Gospels which 
preceded it. J 

It is in this thought, indeed, as it seems to us, that the explanation of the point 
now before us is to be found. The utterances of Jesus in John belong to the tragic 
aspect of His work. No one will deny that, taking the facts even of the first three 


! Westcott, Zntr. to Study of the Gospels, p. 268. 
2 Keim, Engl. transl., i. p. 176. 
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‘Gospels alone, the life of the Redeemer upon earth was marked by all the elements of 
the most powerful and pathetic tragedy. His perpetual struggle with evil, His love and 
self-sacrifice, met with opposition and contempt ; His bearing the sorrows and the sins 
of men, His unshaken confidence in God, His sufferings and death, the constant pre- 
sence of His Father with Him, and the glorious vindication given Him at last in the 
Resurrection and Ascension, supply particulars possessed of a power to move us such 
as no other life has known. In this point of view John looks at them. His Gospel 
is not the record of ordinary life. It is the record of a life which passes through 
all the most solemn and touching experiences of man, and which makes its appeal to 
the most powerful emotions of the heart. This is very strikingly exhibited in’ the 
light in which Jesus is set before us at the first moment when he passes beyond 
the circle of His disciples to the larger field of the world (chap. ii. 12, see Commen- 
tary); and it is not less apparent in the pathos that so often marks the language 
of the writer (chap. i. 11, xii. 37). Hence the almost exclusive presentation of 
tragic scenes, of ‘exalted moments,’ and the preservation of discourses suitable to 
them. 

The remarks now made, though applying mainly to the form, may be applied also 
to the substance of the discourses of the Fourth Gospel. It must be felt, too, that the 
profound instructions of Jesus contained in it are not out of keeping with the person- 
ality or character of the Speaker. Was He truly the Son of God? Did He come to 
meet every necessity of our nature? not only to enforce that practical morality to 
which conscience bears witness, but to reveal those deeper truths on the relation of 
man to God, and in Him to his brother man, for which a revelation was especially 
needed ; then there is nothing strange in the fact that He should have spoken so 
much of matters lying far beyond mortal ken. Rather, surely, should we expect that, 
with His own heart filled with the deep things of God, He would speak out of its 
abundance ; that, dwelling Himself amidst the great realities of the unseen and spiritual 
world, He would many a time lead into them the disciples whom He loved, and 
whom He would guide into all the truth. 

Or, if it be said that these profound teachings were spoken not to friends, but to 
determined enemies, the principle of reply is the same. Here also there is the same 
elevation above the level of common life. These ‘Jews,’ so constantly addressed, 
are not the nation, but those in whom the outward, carnal, selfish spirit of a degenerate 
Judaism was concentrated (see Commentary). As to the existence of this class there 
can be no doubt. The title, indeed, is peculiar to John, but the class itself meets us 
in the earlier Evangelists. If, then, it existed, we may well ask whether it is not 
represented in the Fourth Gospel as addressed in the very manner in which such 
an audience must be spoken to. Let us suppose any Church of our own day become 
as carnal as the Jewish Church in the days of Christ. What other course could a 
reformer pursue, what other language could he use, but the course and the language 
of Jesus here? A worldly church cannot be spoken to like the world; self-chosen 
darkness cannot be treated like the darkness of a naturally unfortunate condition. 

What has been said goes far to explain the peculiar character of the discourses of 
Jesus in the Fourth Gospel. But there are other questions in connection with them 
to which it is necessary to allude. Are they purely objective? Are they a record of 
the exact words used in the circumstances referred to? Are they free from any trace of 
the mind through which they passed in their transmission to us? It has been urged 
that these questions must be answered in the negative, partly because such Jong and 
profound discourses could not have been remembered at a distance of fifty years from 
the time when they were spoken, partly because their resemblance to the First Epistle 
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of John is a proof that in these discourses it is John who speaks rather than his 
Master. Neither consideration has much weight. It cannot be imagined that only 
at the end of fifty years would the Evangelist endeavour to remember them. Rather 
throughout all that time must they have been the theme of his constant and loving 
meditation ; day after day and night after night he must have brought up before him 
the sight of that much-loved form and the sound of that wellremembered voice ; and 
every word of his Master, even many a word which he has not recorded, must have 
been ever flowing gently through his heart. John too had the promise of the Spirit 
to ‘bring to his remembrance all things that Jesus said to him’ (chap. xiv. 26); and, 
to whatever extent we admit his own human agency in the composition of his Gospel, 

we cannot forget that the fulfilment of this promise must have secured him from the 
errors of ordinary writers, and enabled him, as they could not have done, to present 
to his readers the perfect truth. 

Nor, further, is the supposition with which we are now felis needed to explain 
the fact that the tone of much of our Lord’s teaching in this Gospel bears a striking 
resemblance to that of the First Epistle of John. Why should not the Gospel explain 
the Epistle rather than the Epistle the Gospel? Why should not John have been 
formed upon the model of Jesus rather than the Jesus of this Gospel be the reflected 
image of himself? Surely it may be left to all candid minds to say whether, to adopt 
only the lowest supposition, the creative intellect of Jesus was not far more likely to 
mould His disciple to a conformity with itself, than the receptive spirit of the 
disciple to give birth by its own efforts to that conception of a Redeemer which so 
infinitely surpasses the loftiest image of man’s own creation. 

While, however, this may be said, it may at the same time be allowed that up to 
a certain point the form in which the discourses are presented, sometimes even their 
very language, has been affected by the individuality of the writer. Lengthy as 
they not infrequently are, they are obviously compressed statements of what must 
have occupied a still longer time in delivery, with much of the questioning and 
answering that must have occurred in a protracted controversy suppressed. Occa- 
sionally the very language of the original (as in the use of an imperfect tense) indicates 
this; while the reference at the feast of Tabernacles (chap. vii. 23) to the healing of 
the impotent man (chap. v.), which must have taken place at least months before, is a 
proof that that miracle done on the Sabbath had been kept fresh in the mmds of 
those addressed by many incidents and words not mentioned. Links may often be 
thus awanting which it is difficult for us to supply, and compression could hardly 
fail to give additional sharpness to what is said. Besides this, the tragic spirit of the 
Gospel, of which we have already spoken, may be expected to exercise an influence 
over the manner in which discourses are presented in it. Keeping these considera- 
tions in view, we shall look, in the scenes of the Fourth Gospel, for such details as 
may best embody the: essential characteristics of any narrative which the Evangelist 
is desirous to present to us, rather than for all the particulars with which he was 
acquainted. We shall understand, too, the artificial structure, the double pictures 
and parallelisms which meet us in the longer discourses, such as those of chaps. 
v., X., XIV., XV., Xvi. (see the Commentary). 

The sayings and discourses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel are not, therefore, to be 
regarded as in every respect simple reproductions of the precise words spoken by 
Him. The true conclusion seems to be that we have here a procedure on the part of 
the Evangelist precisely parallel to that which marks his method of dealing with the 
historical incidents of the life of Jesus. These are selected, grouped, presented 
under the dominating power of the idea which he knows that they express. So also 
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- with the words of Christ. They also are selected, grouped, presented under the 
power of the fundamental idea which prevails throughout them. 

By frankly admitting this, much is gained. On the one hand, historical accuracy, 
in its deepest and truest sense, is not impaired: the vesuét produced in the mind of 
the reader is exactly that which was produced by our Lord Himself upon those who 
witnessed His actions or heard His words. On the other hand, the facts of the case 
receive a natural explanation. Above all, the whole procedure on the part of John is 
in harmony with the principles of Him who would have us always rise through His 
words to that Divine ideal which they reveal. 

One other remark ought to be made before we close. In so far as the difference 
between John and the Synoptists affords ground for an argument, its bearing is 
favourable, not unfavourable, to the authenticity of our Gospel. Let us assume for a 
moment the earliest date assigned to it by the opponents of its apostolical authority, 
and what is the phenomenon presented to us? That about a.D. 110 a writer, obviously 
setting before himself the purpose of giving a delineation of the life of Jesus and 
of impressing it on the Church, departed entirely from the traditional records that 
had now taken a settled form; that he transferred the Messiah’s labours to scenes 
previously unheard of; gave to His ministry a duration previously unknown ; repre- 
sented both His person and His work in a light wholly new ; and then expected the 
Church, which had by this time spread abroad into all regions, through three 
generations of men, to accept his account as correct. In the very statement of 
the case its incredibility appears. Only on the supposition that the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel felt that the Church for which he wrote would recognise essential 
harmony, not contradiction, between his representation and that of his predecessors, 
that men would see in it that enlarging of the picture of a loved personality which 
faithful memories supply, can we explain his having written as he has done. 

We have spoken, as far as our limited space will allow, of some of those points 
connected with the Gospel of John which seem likely to be of most interest to the 
readers of a Commentary like the present, or which may prepare them to under- 
stand better the following exposition. It remains only that we indicate in a sentence 
or two the principles upon which that exposition is founded. 

Our main, it may almost be said our single, effort has been to ascertain the 
meaning of the words before us, and to trace the thought alike of the writer himself 
and of the great Master whom he sets forth. In doing this we have endeavoured to 
bestow more than ordinary care upon every turn of expression in the original, upon 
every change of construction, however slight, effected by prepositions, tenses, cases, 
or even order of words. Many such changes have no doubt escaped our notice, and 
some have been left without remark because we felt unable to supply a satisfactory 
explanation of them. Even as it is, however, it is probable that not a few will think 
that we have been too minute; and that, in spending time upon what they will 
regard as trifling particulars, we have paid too little attention to those larger state- 
ments of truth which might have been better adapted to the readers for whom we 
write. From such an opinion we venture entirely to dissent. No trustworthy 
statements of general truth can be at any time gained without the most complete 
induction of particulars; and if this be true of any book of Scripture, it is even 
peculiarly true of the Fourth Gospel. The care bestowed upon it by its writer is 
one of its most remarkable characteristics. Whatever be the sublimity to which it 
rises, however impassioned its language, or however deep the flow of its emotion, 
every phrase or word or construction contained in it is fitted into its place as if the 
calmest and most deliberate purpose had presided over the selection. It is the skill 
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of the loftiest feeling, though unconsciously exercised, that has made the Gospel 
what it is. The truth contained in it has woven for itself a garb corresponding in 
the most minute particulars to its nature, and every change in the direction even of 
one of its threads is a testimony to some change in the aspects of the truth by whose 
living energy the whole was fashioned. If, therefore, we have erred in connection 
with this point, we have erred not by excess but by defect. A rich harvest still 
awaits those who will be more faithful to the principle or more successful in carrying 
it out than we have been. 

It seems unnecessary to add much more as to the principles by which we have 
been guided in our work. Innumerable references might easily have been made to 
the extensive literature connected with this Gospel, and to the opinions of those who 
have commented upon it before us. We have thought it best, except in one or two 

“instances, to refrain from giving them. In addition to the Commentaries of Luthardt, 
Godet, Lange, Meyer, and others, which it would have been presumption to neglect, 
we have endeavoured to use all other helps within our reach. Unfortunately, the 
noble Commentary of Dr. Westcott did not appear until almost the last of the 
following pages had been printed off. It was thus impossible to take advantage of it ; 
but to the personal communications of that eminent scholar, and to the discussions 
which have taken place in the New Testament Revision Company, in regard alike to 
the Fourth Gospel and the other books of the New Testament, we probably_owe 
more than we are ourselves aware of. At the same time, we are not conscious of 
having yielded in any instance to authority however great. Under a deep sense at 
once of the difficulty and responsibility of our task, we have submitted every question 
to independent investigation; and the results, very often different from those of our 
predecessors, must be left to speak for themselves. 

It would be too much to expect that our readers will find every difficulty discussed 
which meets them in their own study of this Gospel. One of the most marked 
peculiarities of such a book is that, in the fulness of its life and meaning, it strikes 
every attentive student in a different light, and suggests to each thoughts and problems 
which do not occur to others. All that we can say is, that in no single instance have 
we consciously passed by a difficulty that we ourselves felt; and we may perhaps 
venture to hope that the principles upon which these have been treated may be 
applicable to others of which we had not thought. 

The principles upon which the Text of the Gospel has been determined were 
explained by one of the authors of this Commentary in the second part of a small 
work on ‘The Words of the New Testament,’ published some years ago, and now out 
of print. In the translation of the text, we have aimed at correctness rather than 
ease of continuous expression ; and if (in this respect differing from the first volume 
of this Commentary) we have almost always given a full translation at the head of 
the notes, the reason is easily explained. It seemed desirable, where not only every 
word, but even the order of all the words is important, that the reader should have 
the complete sentence directly under his eye. 

It may be well to say that, owing to various circumstances on which it is unneces- 
sary to dwell, the appearance of our Commentary has been most unexpectedly delayed. 
Nearly three years have passed since the earlier portions of it were printed. It is the 
more possible, therefore, that there may be occasional inconsistencies between the 
earlier and the later pages. We say this without knowing that it is so, and with the 
hope that, if such inconsistencies do exist, they are not of an important character. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to say that both the authors of the following 
Commentary hold themselves responsible for the whole. No part of it is the work of 
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either by himself; and they have wrought together with a harmony which, through 
all the time it has occupied them, has been to both a source of constant thankfulness 
and joy. But they desire to forget themselves, and they ask their readers to forget 
them, in the one common aim to discover the true meaning of a Gospel which the 
eloquent Herder long ago described as ‘ the heart of Jesus.’ 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


J OO N: 


CHAPTER I. 1-18. 


The Prologue. 
N the beginning was the * Word, and the Word was with “ver oa 
God, and * the Word was God. pra 
2, 3 The same was in the beginning with God. ¢ All things were vi 
6 Ver. 14; 


made’ by* him ; and without him was not ahy tuing made* “Rey iti. 


c See ver. 18; 


4 that was made. ° In him was life ;* and the life was the 7 light °chspv. 38. 
@Ver. 10; 


5 of men.® And the light shineth in® darkness; and the dark- “; Cor. viii.6 
ness comprehended?’ it not. ere 


Rev. iii. 14. 
6 *There was*a man sent from God, whose name was John. ¢See chap. v. 
26. 


The same came for a® witness, to'’® bear “witness of"! the chk 9. See 
chap. ix. 5, 


Light, that all mex through him might believe"? He was not ti 19. 
&Ver. 33; 


‘that ’*® Light, but was sent to bear witness of that * Light. 7 Matt 1. 
er. 15, 32; 


9 That** was the ‘true Light, which lighteth every man that chap, Hh aa, 
. = 33, 
Io cometh’ into the world. He was in the world, and the be 


on 


: : Acts xix, 4 
II world was made by him,"* and *#the world knew him not. He Boe 
I2 came unto his own,!® and his own ? received *° him not. But oe re 


as many as received him, to them gave he power to lees aber) xi 
“the sons *! of God, even to them that believe on™ his ” name: nee chap. ii, 
13 ° Which were born,* not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, ace chap. iii, 
nor of the will of man, but of God. fe 6 

14 And “the Word was made ” flesh, and dwelt among us, (and 


+See chap. ii, 
we beheld his ” glory, the glory as of the “only begotten of the ,¥:. 18; 
Father,) full of * grace and truth.” pict, 
: john i iv. 9. 
1 came into being ? through de 16 5 
3 and apart from him not even one thing came into being. ois shes 
= 5 phat which hath come into being was jife i in him 
§ in the 7 overcame 8 arose 
9 omit a 10 that he might 11 concerning 
12 that all might believe through him 14 the 
14 but he was that he might 15 concerning the 16 There 
17 man, coming 18 came into being through him 
19 own home 30 accepted 21 right to become children 
23°in ch 24 begotten 


25 And the Word became flesh ; and he set his tabernacle among us, and we 
beheld his glory (glory as of an only-begotten from a father),—full of grace and 


truth. 
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15 John bare witness of ** him, and cried,” saying, This was he *See ver. 27. 


vu Ver. 14; 


of whom I spake, “ He that cometh after me is preferred before ,, 20, "i?.,, 

me: for** he was before me. Kori 
16 And of his ” fulness have all we* received, and grace for ,8:7hap, 
17 grace. For* the law was given by Moses, du¢ “ grace*! and Chap vi 46. 
18 *truth came by * Jesus Christ. ”No man** hath seen God at ZMatt xi. 4; 

any time; the * only begotten Son, which is* in the bosom of $@3?*”"% 


the Father, “he hath * declared him. 


26 beareth witness concerning 
28 is become before me, because 
80 Because 51 through Moses: grace 


34 One who is only-begotten God, he that is 





CoNnTENTS. The Prologue of the Gospel of 
John stands in the most intimate connection with 
the plan and purpose of the Gospel as a whole. 
It is not to be regarded as a philosophical specu- 
lation to which the historical life of the Redeemer 
shall be afterwards conformed. It contains rather 
a short summary of that life in the light in which 
the Evangelist had been divinely taught to regard 
it, and of the impressions which he had gathered 
from it as the manifestation, the revelation, of God 
Himself tomen. It is to illustrate and unfold this 
conception, which is at once metaphysical, theo- 
logical, and historical, that the fourth Evangelist 
writes. Hence he begins with a description of what 
Jesus was in Himself, in the profoundest depths 
of His being ; passing from that to what He ‘be- 
came’ in order that in Him men might so behold 
the glory of the Father as to be transfigured into 
the same glory, reaching onward to the fulfilment 
of their own destiny, to be children of God. The 
Prologue is usually divided into three parts, 
ending with ver. 5, ver. 13, ver. 18, respectively. 
Of these divisions, the first brings before us the 
thought of the Eternal Word,—in Himself (ver. 1), 
and as the source of created being, of life, of light 
(vers. 2-5). The subject of the next thirteen verses 
is the Word as revealed to men, first generally (vers, 
6-13), and secondly by the Incarnation (vers. 
14-18). These two sections (in accordance with 
an important principle of structure, characterizing 
both this Gospel and the Apocalypse), though 
apparently successive, are really parallel: the 
thought is thus presented under two aspects, the 
second fuller and more definite than the first. In 
the former section we read of the Baptist, sent to 
beai wimness concerning the manifestation of the 
Word as the Light (vers. 6-8) ; then of the two- 
fold results of this manifestation, but especially of 
the blessedness of those who received the Word 
(vers. 9-13). The next section records the Incar- 
nation of the Word (ver. 14) ; the testimony borne 
by the Baptist to the glory of the Incarnate Word 
(ver. 15); and, as before (but with greater clear- 
ness and definiteness, and from the point of view 
of human experience), the results of this crowning 
manifestation of the Word. This analysis, whilst 
showing the general parallelism of the thoughts in 
the several divisions of the Prologue, shows also that 
the division as hitherto indicated is insufficient. 
Ver. 14 clearly commences a new section, and 
yet ver. 15 (relating to the Baptist) immediately 
recalls the commencement of the former section 


Heb. i. 1,2, 3. 


ny 


27 hath cried 
29 Because out of his fulness we all 


32 through 
35 omit hath 


33 No one 





(ver. 6). If, however, ver. 14 be carefully ex- 
amined, it will be seen that it stands in a definite 
relation to the first section, the opening words 
(‘ And the Word became flesh ’) being antithetical 
to ver. I, and the remainder of the verse (which 
sets forth generally the manifestation of the Incar- 
nate Word) corresponding to vers. 2-5. Hence the 
structure of the Prologue as a whole may be pre- 
sented in the following tabular form :— 

Section I. The Word. 

(a) In Himself (ver. 1). 
(6) In His general manifestations (vers. 2-5). 

Section II. The Word appearing in the world. 

(2) The Baptist’s general witness concerning 
the Word, as the Light (vers, 6-8). 

(4) The general results of the manifestation 

of the Word (vers. 9-13). 
Section III. The Word fully revealed in the 
Incarnation. 
‘A. (1) The Incarnate Word Himself (ver. 
14a. parallel to ver. 1), 

(2) The Incarnate Word in His general 
manifestation of Himself (ver. 146: 
parallel to vers. 2-5). 

4. The Baptist’s witness, now definite and 
personal (ver. 15: parallel to vers. 6-8). 

C. The complete results of this manifes- 
tation of the Word in the case of all 
who receive Him (vers, 16-18 : parallel 
to vers. 9-13). 

Ver. 1. In the beginning was the Word. 
This sublime opening of the Gospel carries our 
thoughts at once to the no less sublime opening of 
the Book of Genesis, whose first words the Evan- 
gelist certainly had present to his mind. He too 
will tell of a creation, and a creation has a. ‘ be- 
ginning.’ The words ‘in the beginning,’ taken by 
themselves, do not express the idea of eternal pre- 
existence ; but they leave room for it, and in this 
respect they stand contrasted with the phrase 
‘from the beginning,’ which often meets us in 
the writings of John (viii. 44; 1 John i. 1, ii. 
7, 24, iii. 8). They denote simply the point of 
time ; and the difference of thought with which 
they are connected, as compared with Gen. i. 1, 
is to be found not in the meaning of ‘beginning,’ 
but in the different direction which the writer 
takes, and in the verb which he employs. In 
Gen. i. I the sacred historian starts from the be- 
ginning and comes downwards, thus keeping us in 
the course of time. Here he starts from the same 
point, but goes upwards, thus taking us into the 
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eternity preceding time. In Gen. i. 1 we are told 
that God ‘in the beginning created,’—an act done 
in time. Here we are told that ‘in the beginning 
the Word was,’ a verb strongly antithetical to 
“came into being’ (vers. 3, 14, comp. viii. 58), and 
implying an absolute existence preceding the point 
referred to. As that which is absolute, self-exis- 
tent, not created—that which zs—is eternal, so the 
predication of eternity is involved in the clause 
before us taken as a whole. 

He who thus ‘ was in the beginning,’ who, as we 
afterwards read, ‘ was with God,’ and ‘ was God,’ 
here bears the name of ‘the Word’ (Logos). In 
one other verse of the Prologue this name is 
repeated (ver. 14); but it does not occur again 
in the Gospel. Nor shall we find the term (used, 
as here, simply and without qualification) in 
any other passage of the New Testament. The 
nearest approach is found in Rey. xix. 13, where 
the name of the righteous Conqueror and King is 
given as ‘The Word of God.’ Two or more other 
passages may be said rather to recall to our theught 
the name we are considering than to present ex- 
amples of its use; see especially 1 John i. 1 (‘the 
word of life,’ followed by ‘ the life was manifested,’ 
ver, 2), and Heb. iv. 12. Though, however, this 
term is not really adopted by any New Testament 
writer except John, it is not peculiar to him in 
any other sense. When he wrote, it wasa familiar 
and current term of theology. It has sometimes, 
indeed, been maintained that John’s usage must 
be taken by itself, since with very much of the 
theological speculation in which this term so freely 
oceurs he can have had no sympathy. We shall 
see that John’s usage certainly,does in an impor- 
tant sense stand alone; but as it is absolutely 
impossible that he, living at Ephesus (to say 
nothing of his long residence in Palestine), should 
have been unacquainted with the current doctrines 
respecting the Logos, it is inconceivable that he 
can have taken up the term without reference to 
these doctrines. Hence it is with the history of 
the term that we first have to do. 

Every careful reader of the Old Testament is 
struck by the prominence given in certain passages 
to ‘the word of the Lord,’ language which almost 
implies personal action being sometimes connected 
with this ‘ word.’ See, for example, Ps. xxxiii. 6, 
cv. 19, cvil. 20; 1 Sam. iii. 21. The root of this 
usage (at all events in very many instances) is to 
be found in the first chapter of Genesis, where the 
successive acts of creation are associated with 
divine words (see Ps. xxxiii. 6). Such passages 
as these, with their partial personification of the 
word of God, seem to have powerfully impressed 
early Jewish teaching. There was much besides 
in the Old Testament to strengthen this impres- 
sion, —as the frequent references in the Pentateuch 
to the Angel of Jehovah, and the language used of 
Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs (chap. viii.; com- 
pare also chaps. i., iii., ix., and Job xxviii.). Thusa 
minute study of Scripture language was the means 
of leading Jewish teachers to connect: divine acts 
with some personified attribute of God rather than 
with God Himself, or to seek for some medium of 
communication between God and man where the 
Scriptures themselves had spoken of direct reve- 
lation or fellowship. What other influences aided 
this tendency of thought, we cannot here inquire. 
The results are patent, especially in the Targums 
or Chaldee paraphrases of Scripture. The dates 
of the several Targums which are extant have been 
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a matter of controversy: for our purpose, however, 
this is not of consequence, as it is acknowledged 
on all hands that every one of these paraphrases 
contains early materials. We cannot within our 
limits quote at length; but a reference to the 
following passages in Etheridge’s translation of the 
Targums on the Pentateuch will show how far the 
writers went in substituting ‘the Word’ (J/enra) 
for the name of God Himself. In the Targum of 
Onkelos, see Gen. iii, 8, xxviii. 20; Num. xxiii. 
4, 21 ; Deut. ix. 3: in that of Pseudo-Jonathan, 
Gen. iii. 8; Num. xxiii. 4, 21: in the Jerusalem 
Targum, besides the three last mentioned, Gen. 
xvili, I, xvi. 13. xix. 24. From the Targum of 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel may be quoted Isa. Ixiil. 7 ; 
Mal. iii. 1. An examination of these passages 
will show how familiar to Jews had become the 
conception of the Word of God, through whom 
God made Himself known to men. Very little 
light is thrown upon the subject by the several 
Apocryphal books, and hence it will not be neces- 
sary to refer to them here. It is otherwise with 
the writings of the great Alexandrian philosopher 
Philo. In these the doctrine of the Divine Word 
holds a prominence which it would be hard to 
exaggerate. Yet from the multitude of passages 
in which Philo speaks of the attributes and actions 
of the Word, it is impossible to deduce with any 
certainty a clear statement of doctrine. Now the 
Word seems distinctly personal, now an attribute 
of God personified. In some passages the idea 
can be traced back to the thought of ‘spoken 
word ;’ in many others Philo takes up the other 
meaning of the Greek word Logos, viz. reason. 
Hence, though Philo speaks of the universe as 
created through the Logos, yet in other passages 
the Logos is the design or the idea of creation in 
the mind of God. 

It is not necessary to carry this inquiry farther, 
since our only object is to collect the chief elements 
of thought associated with this term when John 
wrote. As has been said, he could not be ignor- 
ant of these various forms of teaching; if not 
ignorant, he could not be indifferent on the one 
hand to the good, or on the other to the evil, 
which they contained. He recognised the various 
teachings as a providential preparation for the true 
theology. In these introductory verses he adopts 
the term, but so defines it as to fix its meaning for 
all Christians. There is One by whom the Eter- 
nal and Invisible God reveals Himself: the Re- 
vealer is a Person: the Revealer is Himself God. 
Not only in outward manifestation, but also in 
inward fellowship with the heart, God reveals 
Himself by the Word of God, who is God. In 
one instance John appears to take up and ratify 
the wider application of the term which we 
have noticed above. This first verse takes us be- 
yond the region of revelation to man: when ‘in 
the beginning,’ beyond the limits of time, ‘the 
Logos was,’ the thought of ‘speech’ ceases to 
give us any help towards grasping the meaning ; 
and, if we may venture to interpret the term at all 
in this application, we can only think of the 
human analogy by which we pass from the 
uttered word to the thought or reason of the 
speaker. 

To all that John teaches respecting the Logos, 
the Lord’s own teaching directly led. The doc- 
trine of these verses is identical with that of chans. 
vy. 19, Vi. 57, X. 30, xvii. 5, etc. The personal 
application of the term is not found in our Lord’s 
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discourses ; but- many of those recorded in this 
Gospel contain remarkable examples of that ex- 
alted use of ‘the word’ of God to which, as we 
have seen, the history of this sublime name may 
ultimately be traced. 

And the Word was with God: the second of the 
three statements made in this verse regarding the 
Word, and obviously higher than the first. It is 
impossible to convey in English the ful: force of 
the preposition ‘ with’ in the Greek, for it denotes 
not merely being beside, but maintaining com- 
munion and intercourse with (comp. Mark vi. 3; 
1 fobn.1. 2, i1..1). 

And the Word was God: the third and highest 
statement respecting the Word. The Word is 
possessed of divine essence ; in that being in which 
He ‘was,’ He so possesses the divine attributes 
that He is God. ‘There is difference of person- 
ality, but unity of nature. In this last clause the 
climax of the three clauses is complete. 

Ver. 2. The same was in the beginning with 
God, ‘The same’—He who has just been spoken 
of as God—was in the beginning ‘with God’: z.e., 
‘He of whom I have spoken as God, was in the 
beginning in active, eternal communion with God, 
—not simply the Word with God, but God with 
God.’ The elements of the thought have been 
given in ver. I, but in their combination they 
acquire new force. The special object of these 
words seems to be to prepare for the next verse ; 
it is only when we have been taught concerning 
‘God with God’ that we are prepared to hear of 
the creation of all things ‘//vowgh’ the Divine 
Word. He with whom the Divine Word ‘ was in 
the beginning’ created a'] through Him. 

Ver. 3. All things came into being through 
him, and apart from him not even one thing 
came into being. Such a combination of two 
clauses, the first positive, the second negative (see 
note on ver. 20), is characteristic of John’s style. 
The two together assert the truth contained in 
them with a universality and force not otherwise 
attainable. This truth is, that ‘all things ’—not 
all as a whole, but all things in the individuality 
wich precedes their combination into a whole— 
came into being through this Word. who is God. 
The preposition ‘ through’ is that by which the 
relation of the Second Person of the Trinity to 
creation is usually expressed (1 Cor. viii. 6; Col. 
i. 16; Heb. i. 2); as, indeed, this is the concep- 
tion which belongs to the doctrine of the Logos, 
the Divine Word. Occasionally, however, the 
same language is used of the Father: see Heb. 
ii, 10, and comp. Rom. xi. 36. 

Vers. 3, 4. That which hath come into being 
was life in him. We are led by various con- 
siderations to take this view of the passage rather 
than that which is presented in the Authorised 
Version. The Greek admits of either punctua- 
tion (and rendering), but the absence of the article 
before the word ‘life’ suggests that it is here-a 
predicate, not the subject of the sentence. By 
almost all (if not all) the Greek Fathers of the 
first three centuries the words were thus under- 
stood ; and we may reasonably, in such a case as 
this, attach great importance to the conclusions 
attained by that linguistic tact which is often most 
sure where it is least able to assign distinct reasons 
for its verdict. Further, this division of the words 
corresponds best with the rhythmical mode in 
which the earlier sentences of the Prologue are 
connected with one another. It is characteristic 
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of them to make the voice dwell mainly, in each 
line of the rhythm, upon a word taken from the 
preceding line; and this characteristic is not pre- 
served in the case before us unless we adhere to 
the ancient construction. We have seen what the 
Word is in Himself; we are now to see Him in 
His relation to His creatures, 

Created being was ‘life in Him.’ He was life, 
life absolutely, and therefore the life that can com- 
municate itself,—the infinitely productive life, from 
whom alone came to every creature, as He called 
it into being, the measure of life that it possesses. 
In Him was the fountain of all life; and every 
form of life, known or unknown, was only a drop 
of water from the stream which, gathered up in 
Him before, flowed forth at His creative word to 
people the universe of being with the endlessly 
multiplied and diversified existences that play their 
part init. It is not of the life of man only that 
John speaks, still less is it only of that spiritual and | 
eternal life which constitutes man’s true being. 


‘If the word ‘life’ is often used in this more limited 


sense in the Gospel, it is because other kinds and 
developments of life pass out of view in the pre- 
sence of that life on which the writer especially loves 
to dwell. The word itself has no such limitation of 
meaning, and when used, as here, without anything 
to suggest limitation, it must be taken in its most 
comprehensive sense. It was in the Word, then, 
that all things that have life lived; the very phy- 
sical world, if we can say of its movements that 
they are life, the vegetable world, the world of the 
lower animals, the world of men and angels, up to 
the highest angel that is before the thie, Ere 
yet they came into being, their life was in the Word 
who, as God, was life, and from the Word they 
received it when their actual being began. The 
lesson is the same as that of Col. i. 16, 17, ‘In 
Him were all things created,’ and ‘in Him all 
things subsist ;’ or, still more, of Rev. iv. II, 
“Thou didst create all things, and because of Thy 
pleasure they were’ (not ‘are,’ as in the Author- 
ised Version), ‘and they were created.’ 

And the life was the light of men. From the 
wide thought of all created existences, the Evan- 
gelist passes in these words to the last and 
greatest of the works of God, man, whose crea- 
tion is recorded in the first chapter of Genesis. 
All creatures had ‘life’ in the Word ; but this life 
was to man something more than it could be to 
others, because he had been created after a fashion, 
and placed’ in a sphere, peculiar to himself amidst 
the different orders of animated being. God said, 
‘Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness’ (Gen. i. 26). Man was thus capable of re- 
ceiving God, and of knowing that he had received 
Him ; he had a sphere and a capacity belonging to 
none of the lower creatures spoken of in the great 
record of creation; kis nature was fitted to be the 
conscious abode, not of the human only, but of the 
divine. Hence the Word could be in him as in 
no other creature. But the Word is God (ver. 
I), and ‘God is light’ (1 John i. 5). Thus the 
Word is ‘light’ (comp. ver. 7); and as man was 
essentially fitted to receive the Word, that Word 
giving life to all found in him a fitness for the 
highest and fullest life,—for ‘light,’ therefore, in 
its highest and fullest sense ; and ‘the life was the 
light of men.’ 

The idea of human nature thus set forth in these 
words is peculiarly remarkable, and worthy of our 
observation, not only as a complete answer to 
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those who bring a charge of Manichzean dualism 
against the Fotrth Gospel, but also to enable us 
to comprehend its teaching as to human responsi- 
bility in the presence of Jesus. ‘The life,’ it is 
said, ‘was the light of mez ;’ not of a class, not of 
some, but of all the members of the human family 
as such. Man’s true nature, it is said, is divine ; 
divine in this respect also, as distinguished from 
the civine in all creation, that man is capable of 
recognising, acknowledging, seeimg the divine in 
himself. The ‘life’ becomes ‘light’ in him, and 
it does not become so in lower creatures. Man’s 
true life is the life of the Word ; it was so origin- 
ally, and he knew it to be so. If, therefore, he 
listens to the tempter and yields to sin (whose 
existence is admitted simply as a fact, no attempt 
being made to account for it), man corrupts his 
true nature, and is responsible for doing so. But 
his fall cannot destroy his nature, which still testi- 
fies to what his first condition was, to what his 
normal condition is, to what he ought to be. 
Man, therefore, only fulfils his original nature by 
again receiving that Word who is to offer Himself 
to him as the ‘ Word become flesh.’ But if man’s 
receiving of the Word be thus the fulfilling of his 
nature, it is his duty to receive Him; and this duty 
is impressed upon him by his za¢uze, not by mere 
external authority. Hence the constant appeal of 


Jesus in this Gospel, not to external evidence only, - 


but to that remaining life of the Word within us, 
which ought to receive the Word completely, and 
to hasten to the Light (comp. ver. 9). 

Ver. 5. And the light shineth in the dark- 
ness, The darkness here spoken of is not an 
original darkness coexistent with créated being 
(ver. 3). It belongs to the development of 
thought begun at ver. 4, and is coexistent only 
with the moral process of rejecting the Word, im- 
plied, though not expressly stated, in that verse. 
The Word through whom all come into being 
offers Himself at the same time to all as their 
light. Let them acknowledge and accept Him, 
they have life (chap. viii. 12); let them reject 
Him, they are in a darkness for which they are 
responsible, because they have chosen it. Itisa 
fact, however, that many always did, and still do, 
reject the light; and thus the darkness has been 
and is a positively existing thing. Yet the Light 
has not forsaken the world. No merely present 
point of time is indicated; in that case John 
could not have immediately added the past tense, 
The idea is general. The Light, as it 
had existed, had shone; as it exists, it shines, 
always seeking to draw men into the full bright- 
ness of its beams. 

And the darkness overcame it not. Such is 
the most probable meaning of these words, and so 
were they understood by the most ancient Christian 
writers. The verb which we have rendered ‘ over- 
came’ occurs not unfrequently in the New Testa- 
ment; but (when used, as here, in the active voice) 
it has not,and cannot have, the meaning comprehend 
(z.e, understand), which is given to it in the Autho- 
rised Version. The most important guide to the 
meaning is chap. xii. 35, where the same word is 
used, and where also the metaphor is similar: 
“Walk . . . lest darkness overtake you,’—come 
over you, seize you. In the verse before us we 
read of light shining in the darkness; the dark- 
ness, ever antagonistic to the light, yet dues not 
overtake or come over the light. The idea of sezzing, 
in connection with this figure, is equivalent to 
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overcoming or intercepting the light, Even if 
‘comprehend’ were possible as a translation, it 
would be nothing to tell us that the darkness did 
not comprehend the light. That is implied in the 
fact that the darkness is sedfchosen (comp. on 
ver. 4). But it is much to tell us that, in the con- 
flict between the darkness and the light, the dark- 
ness failed to overcome (or eclipse) the light. The 
light, though sometimes apparently overcome, was 
really victorious ; it withstood every assault, and 
shone on triumphantly in a darkened world. Se 
far, therefore, from our finding here a ‘ wail’ (as 
some have said), we have a note of exultation, a 
token of that victory which throughout the whole 
Gospel rises to our view through sorrow. 

We thus close-what is obviously the first para- 
graph of the Gospel ; and although it relates to the 
Pre-incarnate Word, and expresses the principles 
of His dealings in their most general form, the 
development of thought is precisely the same as 
that which the history of the Incarnate Word 
will be found to present. Through the Word 
all things have come into being. To all He offers 
Himself, that He may make them not only exist 
in Him, but, in the free appropriation of what He 
offers, ive in Him. Scme receive Him, and He 
becomes their light ; others reject Him, and are 
immersed in the darkness which they choose. ‘The 
darkness opposes and seeks to destroy the hght, 
but the light shines on to victory. 

Ver. 6, There arose a man, sent from God, 
whose name was John, With this verse we pass 
forward into the times of the Incarnate Word. 
The section upon which we first enter is, as com- 
pared with the second, general; hence the Incar- 
nation is only implied, not expressly mentioned. 
The immediafe preparation for this new period is 
the testimony of the Baptist ; and the words with 
which he is introduced to us stand in striking con- 
trast to what we have been told of the Word in 
ver. 1. He ‘arose,’—literally, he ‘came into 
being,’ as distinguished from the ‘was’ of that 
verse. He was a man ‘sent from God,’ as dis- 
tinguished from the Word who was ‘with God.’ 
In adding, ‘his name was John,’ the Evangelist 
(we may perhaps say) does more than identify him 
as the great prophet who had so powerfully im- 
pressed all classes of the people. If we remember. 
the deep significance attached to ‘name’ in this ~ 
Gospel, it will seem possible that the antithesis 
to ver. I is still continued. The personal name 
needed for identification amongst men is placed 
in contrast with that name by which the eternal 
attributes of the Son are expressed, ‘the Word’ 
(comp. ver. 12). 

Ver. 7. The same came for witness, that he 
might bear witness concerning the Light, that 
all might believe through him, The impression 
produced by the Baptist had been great, but he 
had come to bear witness to One higher than 
himself. Here we meet for the first time with 
this word ‘ witness,’ one of the characteristic words 
of the writings of John, occurring in various forms 
nearly fifty times in his Gospel, and thirty or forty 
times in his Epistles and the Apocalypse. The 
importance of the thought lies in its simplicity. 
The true witness declares what he has seen and 
heard (1 John i. 2, 3); his testimony reflects ‘the 
truth’ so far as he has received it, just as the faith- 
ful mirror reflects the light that has come upon it, 
John came to bear such witness concerning the 
Light, that through him all might be led to 
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‘believe “—trustfully to accept that Light, and yield 
- themselves up to its influence. The introduction 
of the word ‘all’ is very remarkable. More clearly 
than any other passage this verse teaches us how 
great were the results which the Baptist’s mission 
was intended to produce, immeasurably greater 
than those which were actually realised. Had Is- 
rael been faithfully and obediently waiting for the 
fulfilment of the divine promise, John’s witness 
respecting Jesus would have turned ‘all’ Israel 
(and, through Israel, ‘all’ men) to the Saviour. 
In immediate effects the-work of John, like that 


of One higher than John, would be pronounced by’ 


men a failure. In the light of this verse we can 
better understand such passages as Mal. iv.; Matt. 
xi. 9-14; Luke vii. 29, 30. 

Ver. 8. He was not the Light, but he was that 
he might bear witness concerning the Light. 
The thought of the greatness of the witness borne 
by John underlies the words of this verse. Great 
as the Baptist was, he was not the Light. What 
he was is not expressed, but only the purpose 
which he was to fulfil (comp. ver. 23). It is very 
possible that the words may have had a special 
application to the opinions which (as we learn from 
Acts xviii. 25, xix. 3) existed at Ephesus with 
regard to the mission of John. 

Vex. 9. There was the true Light, which 
lighteth every man, coming into the world. 
This almost literal rendering of the Greek will 
show how it is that these simple words have been 
so variously explained. As in the English, so in 
the Greek, the word ‘coming’ might be joined 
either with ‘light’ or with ‘man.’ The punctua- 
tion we have adopted (it will be remembered that 
in ancient manuscripts of the original there is 
little or no punctuation) will show that, in our 
view, the last clause is to be joined, not with the 
second, but with the first clause of the verse. 
What has been said above of the general structure 
of the Prologue has shown that, as yet, the full 
presence of the Word personally come is not before 
us. The manifestation is in its initial stage, not 
yet complete. To this thought the word ‘coming’ 
exactly corresponds. But still more important in 
guiding to the right interpretation of the verse is 
the Evangelist’s use of the last phrase elsewhere. 
The expression ‘come into the world’ occurs in as 
many as seven other passages of this Gospel (chap. 
ili, 19, Vi. 14, ix. 39, xi. 27, xii. 46, xvi. 28, xviii. 
37). In every one of these passages the words 
relate to the Lord Himself: sometimes they are 
used by the multitude (vi. 14), or by a disciple 
(xi. 27), as a designation of the Messiah, ‘ He that 
should come ;’ sometimes they are the words of 
Jesus or of the Evangelist, in passages which 
speak of the purpose of His ‘coming.’ In chaps. 
ili, 19 and xii. 46 the phrase stands in close con- 
nection with the figure which is now before us. The 
latter verse (chap. xii. 46) is especially noteworthy ; 
for Jesus Himself says, ‘I am come a light into the 
world.’ If, then, we would allow the Evangelist to 
be his own interpreter, we seem bound to believe 
that he here speaks of the /gh¢ as ‘coming into 
the world.’ If the words are joined with ‘ man,’ 
they add little or nothing to the thought. ‘ Every 
man’ is really as full and inclusive an expression 
as ‘every man that cometh into the world.’ Fami- 
liarity with the common rendering may prevent 
the reader from at once perceiving that this is true ; 
but we are persuaded that reflection will show that 
by the change much is gained, nothing lost. In 
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the previous verse we have read that John was 
not ‘the Light.’ When he ‘arose’ as a witness, 
the true Light was in existence; it had been 
shining in the darkness ; it was now ‘coming into 
the world,’-—about to manifest itself with a clear- 
ness and in a manner hitherto unknown. 

- Two more of the special terms of the Gospel meet 
us here, ‘true’ and ‘world.’ It is unfortunate that 
two different words must be represented by the 
same English word, ‘true.” The one (used in 
chaps. iii. 33, v. 31, and eleven other verses of the 
Gospel) denotes truth in contrast with falsehood ; the 
other, which we have before us here, expresses the 
real as contrasted with the phenomenal, that which 
is perfect and substantial as opposed to what is im- 
perfect and shadowy, or that which is fully accom- 
plished in contrast with the type which prefigured 
it. This word is, in the New Testament, almost 
confined to the writings of John. Of twenty- 
eight passages in which it occurs, nine are found 
in this Gospel, four in the First Epistle, ten in the 
Revelation. Three of the remaining five passagesare 
(as might almost have been foreseen) in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The other examples of the word 
in this Gospel will be found in chaps. iy. 23, 37, 
vi. 32, vii. 28, viii. 16, xv. I, xvii. 3, xix. 35, and 
in most of these the reader will easily trace the 
idea. The ‘true worshippers’ are those whose 
worship is real, not imperfect and undeserving of 
the name; the bread which came down from 
heaven is ‘the true bread,’ that of which the manna 
was a type, that which ministers real and abiding 
nourishment. So here we read of the archetypal 
source of light, the light which alone is real and 
perfect.—This true Light was coming into the 
‘world.’ Originally signifying the universe created 
and ordered by the hand of God, ‘the world’ 
came successively to mean the world of men, and 
the world of men as opposed to God. In this 
Gospel especially, we read of the world as an 
antagonistic power, unbelieving, evil in its works, 
hating and persecuting Jesus and His people,—a 
power over which He will be victorious, and which 
shall be convicted of sin and judged ; but we also 
read of God’s love to the world (chap. iii. 16), and 
of the gift of His Son that the world may be saved 
through Him. If the thought of evil and aliena- 
tion is brought out in the following verse, it is 
most important to observe that this verse speaks of 
the illumination of every man. No man belongs 
to the world that is given up to darkness and im- 
penitence, unless he, through resistance and choice 
of evil, have made the light that was in him to 
become darkness (comp. Eph. iv. 18).—We can- 
not doubt that in the words ‘every man’ there 
is an allusion to John (‘a saz sent from God’) 
as himself illumined by this Light. 

Ver. 10. He was in the world, and the world 
came into being through him, and the world 
knew him not. The subject is still the Light, 
which (ver. 9) was existent, and was ‘ coming into 
the world.’ In the world, indeed, it was already 
(though the complete manifestation was yet to 
come), and—heré the figure passes imperceptibly 
away, giving place to the thought of the Person— 
the world, though brought into being through Him, 
recognised not His presence. Note the simplicity 
of John’s style, in which the three thoughts of 
the verse, though very various in their mutual rela- 
tions, are, so to speak, placed side by side. These 
words relate both to the Pre-incarnate and to the 
Incarnate Word. The development is rather of 
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thought than of time. » Alike before His manifesta- 
tion in the flesh and after it, the Word was ‘in the 
world.’ The statement must not be limited to the 
manifestation of Christ in Israel. This verse is a 
repetition, in a more concrete form, of vers. 3-5 
(in part). 

Ver. 11. He came unto his own home, and his 
own accepted him not. Is this verse practically 
a repetition of ver. 10, in language more solemn 
and emphatic? Or do we here pass from the 
thought of the world in general to that of the 
Jewish people. The question is one of some diffi- 
culty. As ver. 12 is certainly quite general in its 
meaning, it may seem hazardous to introduce a 
limitation here. But the weighs of argument 
seems on the whole to be on the other side. 
There is a manifest advance of thought as we pass 
from the last verse to this. Instead of ‘ He was in,’ 
we find ‘ He came unto;’ for ‘the world,’ we have 
‘His own home ;’ for ‘ knew’ (perceived or recog- 
nised), we have ‘accepted.’ Every change seems 
to point to a more intimate relationship, a clearer 
manifestation, and a rejection that is still more 
without excuse. The Word, who was in the world 
(comp. Proy. viii. 31), had His home with the 
chosen people (Ex. xix. 5; Ps. lxxvi. 2), to which 
had been given the revelation of the truth of God 
(Rom. ix. 4). It is still mainly of the Pre-incar- 
nate Word that Johnspeaks. In the whole history 
of Israel had been illustrated unfaithfulness to the 
truth (comp. Luke xi. 49, 50; Acts vii. 51-53); 
and the tender pathos of this verse recalls the 
words in which Jesus speaks of the rejection of 
Himself (Matt. xxiii. 37). 

Ver. 12. But as many as received him, to 
them gave he right to become children of God, 
even to them that believe in his name. «We 
have beheld the light shining in the darkness 
(vers. 10, I1); the thought of this verse is, that 
the darkness overcame itnot! As we have already 
seen (see note on ver, II), the language again 
becomes altogether general. Whosoever ‘ received 
Him,’ to whatever period of time or nation they 
might belong, won the gift here spoken of. There 
is a perceptible difference between ‘accepted ’ (ver. 
11) and ‘received,’ashere used. Whilst the former 
lays emphasis on the will that consented (or refused) 
to receive, the latter brings before us the possession 
gained ; so that the full meaning is, As many as 
by accepting Him received Him. The gift is not 
directly stated as ‘sonship,’ perhaps because the 
full manifestation of this blessing belongs to the 
latter days alone (comp. on chaps. ili. 5, vii. 39; 

~ Rom. viii. 15), whereas the Evangelist would here 
include the time of incomplete revelation which 
came before the Incarnation. Then, as now, men 
accepted or refused Him ; but for those whoaccepted 
was reserved ‘some better thing’ (Heb. xi. 40) 
than had yet been clearly made known to man,— 
We must not fail to note (for in these wonderful 
verses everything is significant) that there is spe- 
cial fitness in the expression ‘ chz/dren’ rather than 
‘sons of God;’ for, whereas ‘sonship’ is often 
spoken of in connection with mere adoption, stress 
is here laid on an actual (though spiritual) pater- 
nity. The right or authority thus to become chil- 
dren of God is given by the Word ‘to them that 
believe in His name.’ It is very important to dis- 
criminate between the different phrases which John 
uses in relation to belief or faith. On the one 
hand we have the simple expression ‘to believe 
Him’ (as in chaps. viii. 31, v- 38, etc.), usually de- 
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noting the acceptance of something said as true. 
On the other hand, we find very frequently in the 
New Testament, but especially in the writings of 
John, a remarkable combination of ‘believe’ 
with a preposition literally meaning ‘into,’ by 
which is denoted not merely an acceptance of 
words or professions, but such an acceptance of 
the Person trusted, such an approach of the heart 
towards Him, as leads to union with Him. This 
peculiarly Christian formula is by some rendered 
‘believe in,’ by others ‘believe on.’ Both ren- 
derings are found inthe Authorised Version. We 
have uniformly adopted the former, because it most 
clearly indicates the ze2zov towards which the faith 
tends.—There are a few passages (see the marginal 
references) in which, as here, this phrase ‘believe 
in’ is followed by ‘the name.’ We have already 
seen with what fulness of meaning John uses 
the word ‘name.’ As in many passages of the 
Old Testament, the ‘name’ expresses the sum of 
the qualities which mark the nature or character 
of a person (comp. Ex. xxxiv. 5, 6). It is hard 
to fix the precise distinction between ‘ believing in 
Him’ and ‘believing in His name.’ Perhaps we 
may say that, in the former case, the believer 
trustfully yields himself up to the Person, in the 
latter, to the revelation of the Person. Those 
who in chap. ii. 23 are spoken of as believing 
‘in the name’ of Jesus, had not reached the per- 
sonal union which believing in Jesus implies ; but 
through their trustful acceptance of His revelation 
of Himself, the higher gift, the closer knowledge, 
might soon be gained. Here the ‘name’ cannot 
but recall ver. 1: the ‘name’ Word expressed the 
nature of the Person (comp. ver. 6). 

Ver. 13. Which were begotten, not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God. The spiritual history of those 
who are spoken of in ver. 12 is here continued, 
and the nature of their sonship more fully defined. 
It is easy to see that in the three clauses there is a 


. distinct progress of thought, the second (contain- 


ing the thought of ‘ will’) being more definite than 
the first, the third (in which ‘man’ is substituted 
for ‘ flesh,’"—a person for human nature in general) 
being again more definite than the second. The 
three clauses, however, really express but one 
main idea; what that is must be learnt from the 
contrast in the closing words,—‘ but (they were 
begotten) of God.’ These believers have received ~ 
the right to become ‘ children of God’ by virtue of 
a true spiritual filiation, being begotten of God. 
The contrast to such a sonship is the very claim 
which is so strongly made by the Jews in chap. viii., 
and the validity of which our Lord altogether 
denies. The recollection of that chapter, which 
only brings into bold relief the habitual assumption 
of the Judaism of that day, will be sufficient to 
explain the remarkable emphasis of this verse, the 
threefold denial that men become children of God 
by virtue of any natural hereditary descent.—Al- 
though it is the claim of the Jews that is here in 
the writer’s thought, yet, as often elsewhere, the 
Jews are the type of the world at large ; by others 
besides Jews like presumptuous claims have been 
made, others have rested in the ‘ divinity’ of their 
race. It is very possible that the peculiarity of 
the first clause (literally ‘not of 4/oods’) may be 
thus explained. d 
Ver. 14. And the Word became flesh. With 
this verse we enter upon the fuller and more con- 
crete aspect of the Word appearing among men. 
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As personally come in the flesh, however, the 
Word contrasts with what He was in His pre- 
existent state; and hence, before we have the 
Baptist introduced to us, we have statements ex- 
actly parallel to those of vers. 1-5. That now 
before us corresponds to ver. 1, for the Incarnate 
Word in Himself is here spoken of. He who was 
in the beginning, who was with God, who was 
God, ‘ became flesh ;’ did not merely take to Him 
a human body, did not merely become an in- 
dividual man, but assumed Auman nature in its en- 
tireness (see chaps. xii. 27, ‘soul ;’ xiii. 21, ‘spirit’), 
identified Himself with the race, entered into such 
a condition that He could have perfect communion 
and fellowship with us, and we with Him. The 
word ‘became’ does not denote that His divine 
nature was laid aside, and that His mode of being 
was simply human until, in the accomplishment 
of His work, He gradually transformed His human 
mode of being and regained for it all the glory of the 
divine. Were such a view correct, it would follow 
that when the divine was regained the human was 
laid aside, and that the humanity of the exalted 
Redeemer is not now as real as it was during His 
earthly course. No such thought is suggested by 
‘became ;’ for this word does not imply that the 
former state of being exists no longer. What is 
really indicated is the passing into a new state,— 
a transition rather than a transformation. The 
Word remains, with all His essential proper- 
ties; there is added a new mode of being, the 
assumption of a new nature, denoted by ‘ flesh.’ 
The most important parallels to this verse are 
I John iv. 2 and 2 John 7; these passages differ 
from the present in that the historical name ‘ Jesus 
Christ ’ is substituted for the Word, and that for 
the mysterious words ‘became flesh’ we read 
‘hath come’ (or ‘cometh’) ‘in flesh.’ 

And he set his tabernacle among us, and we 
beheld his glory (glory as of an only begotten 
from a father),—full of grace and truth. As the 
first clause of this verse corresponded to ver. I, so 
these clauses correspond to vers. 2-5; only that, 
whereas there we had those properties of the Word 
in virtue of which He gives life and light in their 
most general form to all, here we have those in 
virtue of which, as the now completed revelation 
of the Father, He carries this life and light onward 
to perfection in such as truly receive Him. Still, 
however, it is the glory of the Word in Himself 
that is before us; if men are introduced in the 
words which follow as beholders of His glory, it 
is that our thought may rest, not on the blessing 
man thus receives (that is expressed below, vers. 
16-18), but on the witness borne to the glory of 
the Incarnate Word. The figure of this verse is 
taken from the Old Testament (Lev. xxvi. 11 ; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 27, etc.) ; the Tabernacle was the 
meeting-place of God and Israel, the house in 
which Jehovah dwelt in the midst of his people. 
With the image of a tent or tabernacle is often 
associated the thought of transitoriness ; but that 
the word used here does not necessarily carry with 
it this thought is sufficiently proved by the lan- 
guage of the final promise, ‘The tabernacle of 
God is with men, and He shall set His tabernacle 
with them’ (Rey. xxi. 3). As the Shechinah 
dwelt in the Tabernacle, in the midst of the camp 
of Israel, so ‘the Word become flesh’ dwelt 
‘among us.” Some have taken the last words to 
mean ‘in us,’ and to contain a new reference to 
the assumption of human nature; but this view 
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seems plainly inconsistent with the words which 
follow, ‘we beheld His glory,’ the meaning of 
which is fixed by the opening passage in the First 
Epistle (1 John i, 1-3). The glory was like that 
of an only son sent from a father; no image but 
this, it has been well said, ‘can express the two- 
fold character of the glory, as at once derivative 
and on a level with its source.’ In the only son 
are concentrated all the characteristics of the 
father ; on him all the father’s love is poured ; to 
him belongs the whole inheritance; on him the 
father, when he sends him forth on an embassy, 
bestows all the plenitude of his power. The 
translation we have given is, we believe, that 
which the Greek words absolutely demand ; it ap- 
pears to us, moreover, to be the only rendering that 
gives meaning to the word of comparison ‘as,’ or 
preserves the progress of the Evangelist’s thought. 
As yet there has been no word bringing in the 
thought of Divine Sonship. The attributes and 
working of the Divine Word have been continu- 
ally before us; here the glory of the Word become 
flesh is compared with that of an only son sent 
from a father; but it is not until ver. 18 that these 
elements are combined into one supreme utterance 
of truth. The last words of the verse must be 
connected with the subject of the sentence: ‘ He 
(the Word) set His tabernacle among us, full of 
grace and truth.’ They go far towards explaining 
the ‘glory’ which the disciples ‘ beheld.’ That 
the Word has been from the beginning of the 
world’s history the bestower of ‘ grace and truth,’ 
is implied in the imagery of the earlier verses (vers. 
4, 9); that which has been involved in the teach- 
ing respecting the Pre-incarnate Word is clearly 
stated here of the Word become flesh. But this ful- 
ness of grace and truthdoes not exhaust the meaning 
of the ‘glory.’ In the glory of the Incarnate 
Word there are two elements, as His one Person 
unites two natures: in part the glory is unique (in 
kind and not only in degree), belonging to the 
God-man and not to the perfect Man ; in part it 
is communicable to men, as Jesus Himself says, 
‘The glory which Thou gavest me I have given 
them.’ 

Ver. 15. John beareth witness concerning 
him, and hath cried, saying, This was he of 
whom I spake, He that cometh after me has 
become before me, because he was before me. 
We have seen that ver. 14 is parallel to vers. I-5. 
In like manner this verse is parallel to vers. 6-8 ; 
but it is also an advance upon those verses, con- 
taining the Baptist’s witness to the Personal Word 
become flesh, not to the Word as the general Light 
of men.—‘ Beareth witness,’—not ‘ bare witness’ 
(ver. 32). Itisasif the Evangelist would say, Of 
this John zs the witness; his testimony abides, 
unchanging, always present. The same thought 
comes out more distinctly still in the verb which 
follows, ‘hath cried.’ (The usual translation 
‘crieth ’ seems on various grounds less probable.) 
The loud cry of the faithful witness has come 
down through all the years; we seem to hear its 
echoes still. The Baptist clearly refers to wit- 
ness which he had borne after Jesus appeared ; 
hence the words, ‘This was he.?—It is un- 
usually difficult to find a rendering that will fully 
convey the meaning of this verse. As the word 
‘before’ occurs in two members of the verse, the 
English reader inevitably considers the contrast to 
be between ‘is preferred’ (or ‘is become’) and 
‘he was.’ In reality, ‘before’ here answers to 
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two different words. A literal translation will 
show at once the meaning and the difficulty of 
finding an easy expression of the meaning: ‘ He 
that cometh behind me has become in front of me, 
because He was before me.’ Jesus care ‘after’ 
or ‘behind’ John, as coming later in His manifes- 
tation to the world. As the later in time, it might 
have been expected that He would take rank after 
him who was His predecessor ; but He has been 
advanced before John ; the reason of this is given 
in John’s declaration, ‘ He was before me.’ That 
which these words directly affirm is priority of 
time ; but, as in respect of human birth this could 
not be affirmed of Jesus, the words bring into view 
a pre-existence so transcendent as ofitself to assert 
an infinite superiority to every ther man. This 
anterior dignity explains why He that followed 
‘John has come to be before him. The herald 
came first, to prepare the way for the King; 
when the King arrives, the herald retires from 
view.—The last words of the verse require further 
notice. They are not fully represented by ‘ before 
me,’ as if they contained nothing beyond a com- 
parison of Jesus with the Baptist. The former 
word is absolute, ‘ He was first ;’ the other word 
is added because a comparison is needed, ‘ first in 
regard of me.’ We might almost paraphrase the 
very remarkable combination thus: First, and (by 
consequence) before me. 

Ver. 16. Because out of his fulness we all 
received, and grace for grace. In order to 
understand this verse, and especially the very 
difficult word ‘ because,’ with which the true read- 
ing of the verse begins, we must look at the struc- 
ture of the whole passage. Along with vers. 17 
and 18, this verse is parallel to vers. 9-13 ; and 
ver. 14, as we have seen, answers to vers. I-5. 
The last verse in like manner stands related to 
vers. 6-8; and, as these verses are introduced 
between ver. 5 and ver. 9,—which might be read 
continuously, the subject remaining the same,—so 
is ver. 15 almost parenthetical, bringing in (as in 
the earlier verses) the witness of John before the 
statement of the results following the manifestation 
of the Word. The words ‘ we all received’ and 
‘His fulness’ are sufficient to show that the verse 
is a continuation of the thought of ver. 14, and 
belongs to the Evangelist, not to the Baptist. If, 
then, ver. 15 is parenthetical, the present verse 
is naturally introduced by the word ‘because.’ 
We have here an illustration of the extreme 
importance which John attaches to Christian 
experience. In ver. 9 we have had the fact of 
what the Word bestows. Here we have more. 
We have the avswer of Christian experience to the 
fact. We have not merely the light lightening, 
but the light appropriated, its value appreciated, 
its power felt. Verse 14 had not described Chris- 
tian experience. The word ‘beheld’ there used 
had only assumed it (see the comment), and had 
mentioned the witness which it gave. Now we 
have the description itself: hence the ‘because.’ 
We beheld the glory of the Word become flesh, 
and are able to speak of that glory, ‘ because out 
of His fulness,’ etc. The last stage of the Pro- 
logue is thus reached, because the highest point 
of thought is attained. No more can be said when 
the appropriation of the Word is complete. 

The fulness spoken of is that of grace and truth, 
which so reside in the Incarnate Word that nothing 
more can be added. It is an absolute, not a com- 
parative fulness,—a proof again that no part of 
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that fulness is to be won back in the progress of 
the Messianic work. That fulness resides in the 
‘Word become flesh,’ as such. ‘ Out of’ it ‘we 
all’ — believers, who beheld His glory, among 
whom He set His tabernacle— received. The 
thing is past. We received Him (ver. 12), When 
we received Him, He communicated Himself to 
us. His fulness, so far as we could receive it, was 
made ours. Hence it is not said what we received ; 
because it was not a gift bestowed by His fulness, 
but the measure of that fulness itself which we 
were capable of receiving. 

We are thus led also to the clear meaning of the 
last clause of the verse, ‘and grace for grace.’ 
Not exactly ‘grace upon grace,’ as if the meaning 
were successive measures of grace, one added to 
another ; but grace given in fresh measure as each 
preceding measure has been improved, the ‘ ful- 
ness’ constantly more and more made ours until 
we ‘are fulfilled unto all the fulness of God’ 
(Eph. iii. 19). It is Christian experience again. 

Ver. 17. Because the law was given through 
Moses: grace and truth came through Jesus 
Christ. It is very possible that this verse should 
be taken as directly parallel to ver. 11 ; hence the 
definite reference to the pre-Christian revelation 
here (see note on ver. 11). The thought of Chris- 
tian experience again explains the connection of 
this verse with the preceding. The law is not 
undervalued. It was divine. It was a gift of 
God. It was a gift through the great Lawgiver 
of whom Israel was proud. But it was a fixed 
unalterable thing, with definite boundaries, not 
stretching out into the illimitable and eternal. It 
could not express unbounded grace and truth, un- 
bounded love, because in its very nature law has 
limits which it cannot pass. Now, however, 
there has ‘come’ (a far higher word than ‘ was 
given’) a fulness of grace and truth, within which 
we stand, and which we are to appropriate more 
and more,—vast, illimitable, as is that God who 
is love. Hence, therefore, the exfertence of ver. 
16 is possible.—It will be noted that the two 
thoughts of this verse are placed side by side (see 
ver. 10), though in reality the first is subordinate 
to the second. 

And now comes in the great Name as yet 
unnamed, but named now in all the universality 
of its application, the Name which embraces ~ 
historical Christianity in its whole extent as the 
religion both of Jew and Gentile, the religion of 
man,—the name which, in its one half (‘ Jesus,’ 
Joshua, Jehoshua, ‘Jehovah is Salvation’) ex- 
presses the purpose of all God’s dealings with man, 
and in its other half (‘Christ’) the Divine con- 
secration of the Redeemer to His work.—The verbs 
of this verse are used with great propriety,— ‘ was 
given’ of what was incidental in origin and tempor- 
ary in duration; ‘came’ (literally, ‘ became’) of what, 
though revealed in time, was an eternal reality. 

One reflection alone remains, and then the 
Prologue may close. 

Ver. 18. No one hath seen God at any time ; 
One who is only begotten God, he that is in the 
bosom of the Father, he declared him. It is 
not possible in a commentary such as this to 
defend the reading which we here adopt, ‘God’ 
instead of ‘Son.’ But the passage is so extremely 
important that we may be permitted for once to 
depart from our usual practice of not referring to 
other writers, and to commend to our readers one 
of the finest critical Dissertations ever published 
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in any language upon a reading of the New 
Testament. We refer to that by Dr. Hort of 
Cambridge upon this text (Macmillan, 1876). 
We add only that by thus reading we preserve an 
important characteristic of the structural prin- 
ciples of our Evangelist, that which leads him at 
the close of a section or a period to return to its 
beginning. The word ‘God’ here corresponds to 
‘God’ in ver. I. 

‘No one hath seen God at any time.’ The 
contrast is to ‘we beheld’ in ver. 14, and the 
words describe God in His nature as God; He 
dwelleth in light that is inacessible. The soul 
longs to see Him, but this cannot be. Is then 
its longing vain, itscry unheard? The Evangelist 
answers, No. One has ‘declared’ Him, has, as 
the Word, unfolded and explained Him. And 
the glorious fitness of the Word to do this is 
pointed out in three particulars, all showing how 
fitly He could do that which none other could do. 
(1) He is ‘only begotten,’ Son among all other 
sons in His own peculiar sense, who is fully able 
to represent the Father, to whom all the perfec- 
tions of the Father flow. (2) He is God—not 
only Son, but, as Son, God,—Himself divine, 
not in a metaphorical sense, but possessing all the 
attributes of true and real divinity. (3) It is 
He who ‘is in the bosom of the Father.’ The 
climax of thought, and the consideration that 
here are mentioned the conditions which make it 
possible for Jesus to be the complete Interpreter 
of the Father, preclude our taking these words as 
referring to the state which succeeded the resur- 
rection and ascension,—in the sense, ‘ He that 
hath returned to the bosom of the Father.’ He of 
whom the Evangelist speaks is more than ‘ only 
begotten,’ more than ‘God.’ He is ‘in the 
bosom of the Father.” In Him God is revealed as 
a Father ; without Him He can be revealed only 
as God. The words thus include more than 
‘with God’ in ver. 1, more than the Divine self- 
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communion, the communion of God with God. 
The fatherly element, the element of love, is 
here. Out of that element of love, or of grace and 
truth, the Son comes; into it He returns. It is of 
the very essence of His being so todo. He did 
so from eternity. He did soin time. He shall 
do it in the eternity to come. Not less does it 
belong to the profoundest depths of His nature to 
do so, than to be ‘only begotten,’ to be ‘ God.’ 
Therefore is He fully qualified to declare the 
Father, whom to know as thus made known in 
Jesus Christ (ver. 17) is that ‘eternal life’ after 
which the heart of man feels, and in the possession 
of which alone is it completely blessed (comp. 
XVI. 35 WERT 

One remark has still to be made upon a point 
which may seem at first sight to interfere with the 
correctness of that view of the structure of the 
Prologue which (as we have seen) is not only a 
matter of interest, but also a guide in the inter- 
pretation. There is no mention of the rejection of 
the Word in vers. 14-18. But this fact when 
rightly considered rather confirms what has been 
said. It illustrates that fvogvess which in this 
Gospel always accompanies parallelism. 

In vers. I-5, the first section of the Prologue, 

we have seen that rejection is implied. 

In vers. 6-13, the second section, it is fully 

brought out. 

In vers. 14-18, the third section, it is over- 

come. 

Thus also, taking the Gospel as a whole, it is 
implied in the section immediately preceding the 
Conflict (chaps. ii. I2-iv. 54). It is fully brought 
out in the section of Conflict (chaps. v. I-xii. 50). 
It is overcome in the section following (chaps. 
xiii. I-xvii. 26). 

How unique, how wonderful is the plan of the 
Gospel! How much light does the whole cast 
upon each part, how much each part upon the 
whole ! 





CHAPTER I. 


19-34. 


The Witness of the Baptist to Jesus. 


19 ND this is the *record’ of John, when the Jews sent? a Ver. 7: 


priests and Levites from Jerusalem* to ask him, Who 


chap. v. 33. 


20 art thou? And he * confessed, and denied not; but* confessed, 4 Matt. iii. 11; 


21 I am not the Christ. 
thou ‘° Elias ?° 


22 prophet? And he answered, No. 


And they asked him, What then ? 
And he saith, I am not. 


chap. iii. 28; 
Art Acts xiii. 25. 


Art thou @that® e Mal, iv. 5. 
: 3 tt. x1. 
Then said they’ unto him, « 
d See chap. vi. 


Who art thou? that we may give an answer to them that sent . 


23 us. 


What sayest thou of thyself? 


* He said, I am the ® voice ¢ Matt. iii. 5. 


of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the 


24 Lord, as ¥ said the prophet Esaias.° 


And they which were sent /Isa. xl. 3. 


1 witness 2 sent unto him from Jerusalem 
3 omit from Jerusalem + And he 5 Eliiah 
5 the 7 They said therefore Soa 9 Isaiah 
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25 were of the Pharisees." And they asked him, and said unto igre 
him, Why baptizest thou then, if thou be not that" Christ, chap, 30, 
26 nor Elias,’ neither that '® prophet? John answered them, say- ee he 
ing, “ I baptize with water: but there standeth one among you, 2 Ver36, 
27 whom ye know not;" 4 He it is, who coming after me is fX fa 33 
preferred before me,’* whose shoe’s latchet!* I am not worthy /¢8,"H 37: 
28 to unloose. These things were done ‘in Bethabara™ beyond Be’ “® 
Jordan, where John was baptizing. poe, lp 
29 The next day John’ seeth Jesus coming unto him, and iy ie ab: 
saith, Behold * the * Lamb of God, ’ which taketh away the sin iii. ws; 
30 of “the world. * This is he of whom I said, After me cometh Mpa: 
aman which is preferred before me: for?° he was before me. map i 16, 
31 And I knew him not: but that he should”! be made manifest +233 32 
to Israel, therefore am I come” baptizing with** water. 5, xi. 46,47, 
32 4 And John bare record,” saying, I saw** the Spirit descending sede 
33 from heaven like a dove,?* and it abode upon him. And beves a 
knew him not: but he that sent me to baptize with ** water, a hess 
the same said” unto me, Upon whom* thou shalt see the * chap. v3. 
Spirit descending, and remaining on*® him, ’the same is he Matt. i 17 
34 which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw, and bare ee 


record *' that this is the ” Son of God. 


10 And some from among the Pharisees had been sent 


11 art not the 12 nor the 


18 in water: in the midst of you standeth one whom ye know not, 


14 omit He it is who 


15 omit is preferred before me. 


16 the latchet of whose sandal 17 Bethany 
18 he 19 Behold, 20 is become before me, because 

21 may 22 therefore came I 23 in 24 witness 
25 T have beheld 26 descending as a dove out of heaven 

27 he said 28 whomsoever 29 abiding upon 


80 ¢he Holy Spirit 


81 And I have seen and have borne witness 





CONTENTS. We enter here upon the second 
great division of the Gospel, extending from i. 19 
to ii. 11, and containing the presentation of Jesus, 
as He takes His place in the field of human his- 
tory and, alike in the witness borne to Him by 
the Baptist and in His manifestation of Himself 
to His disciples, shows us what He is. When we 
know Him we shall be prepared to follow Him, 
as He enters upon and accomplishes His work in 
the world. That work in the proper sense of the 
word does not yet begin. The first section of 
this division extends from i. 19 to i. 34, and con- 
tains the witness of the Baptist. The subordinate 
parts of this section are—(I) vers. 19-28, the 
witness by the Baptist on the first day spoken of ; 
(2) vers. 29-34, His witness on the second day. 

Ver. 19. And this is the witness of John, 
when the Jews sent unto him from Jerusalem 
priests and Levites to ask him, Who art thou ? 
The preceding verses (1-18) are so strongly marked 
in character, and so distinctly constitute one 
coherent whole, that we cannot but place them in 
a section by themselves. And yet they do not 
form a distinct preface to the book (such, for ex- 
ample, as we find in Luke i, 1-4), for the“first 


word of the present verse (with which the regular 
narrative commences) shows that this section must > 
be connected with what goes before. It is 
possible that this connection is really very close. 
The words ‘this is the witness of John’ do not 
necessarily mean ‘ this witsess which follows is the 
witness of John ;’ the Evangelist’s ordinary usage 
in similar cases suggests that the sense intended 
is rather, ‘And of this kind—confirmatory of 
the preceding statements— is the witness,’ etc. 
Such an interpretation best accounts for the use of 
the present tense, ‘this zs’ (comp. ver. 15), 
standing in striking contrast to the past tenses 
which immediately follow ; it also throws light on 
the remarkably emphatic words which form the 
first half of ver. 20. Thus viewed, the present 
section attaches itself to ver. 15; what is there 
given in a general form is now related with greater 
fulness, in connection with the circumstances of 
the history. The ‘witness’ directly intended is 
that of vers. 19-27 ; but we must also include the 
very important testimony borne on the following 
day, especially that of vers. 33, 34, which presents 
(in a different form) some of the leading truths of 
the Prologue. —As in the earlier Gospels, the 
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mission of Jesus is introduced by the Baptist ; the 
peculiarity of John’s narrative consists in this, 
that the Baptist’s testimony is obtained in answer 
to a question asked by ‘the Jews,’ who send a 
deputation to him ‘from Jerusalem,’ the centre 
of the theocracy. 

In this mention of ‘the Jews’ we meet for the 
first time with one of the most characteristic terms 
of the Fourth Gospel. In the other Gospels the 
expression occurs only fifteen or sixteen times, 
and twelve of these instances are examples of a 
single phrase, ‘King of the Jews,’ and that 
phrase used by Gentiles. The remaining pas- 
sages are Mark vii. 3; Luke vii. 3, xxiii. 
51; and Matt. xxviii. 15 (slightly | different 
from the rest in the absence of the article). In 
this Gospel—in addition to six examples of 
the title ‘ King of the Jews,’ used as in the other 
Gospels—we find more than fifty passages in which 
the Evangelist himself (not quoting from any Gen- 
tile) speaks of ‘the Jews.’ Had the author of this 
Gospel been a Gentile, this usage might have 
seemed very natural; but it is no less natural in 
the case of a writer who, though a Jew by birth, 
has long been severed from his countrymen 
through their rejection of his Lord. The leaders 
and representatives of the nation in this rejec- 
tion of Jesus are those whom John usually desig- 
nates as ‘the Jews.” When the other Gospels 
speak of opposition on the part of Pharisees, chief 
priests, elders, scribes, Sadducees, or lawyers, John 
(who mentions none of these classes except Phari- 
sees and chief priests, and these not very frequently) 
is wont to use this general term. The mass of the 
people, the led as contrasted with the leaders, he 
speaks of as ‘the multitude’ or ‘the multitudes.’ 
Hence in most of the passages in which we meet 
with ‘the Jews,’ we must understand the party 
possessed of greatest influence in the nation, the 
representatives of Judaism, the leaders in opposi- 
tion to Jesus. Even where the term is used in a 
wider sense, it does not simply designate the 
nation ; when employed by the Evangelist himself, 
it almost always bears with it the impress of one 
thought—that of general unfaithfulness, of a 
national depravation which culminated in the 
crucifixion of the Lord Jesus. 

There is nothing to indicate that the deputation 
here spoken of was sent by the Sanhedrin ; but it 
appears to have been formal and important, com- 
posed as it was of persons belonging to the two 
classes which, in the Old Testament, represent 
the service of the Temple (Josh. iii. 3; 2 Chron. 
xxx. 27; Ezek. xliv. 15). Ifwe add to this the 
fact that, as appears from ver. 24, Pharisees also 
were present, the striking character of the scene 
before us will be manifest. On the one side is the 
Baptist, standing alone in the startling strangeness 
of his prophetic missiorr; on the other are all who 
either possessed or had assumed religious authority 
in Israel—the Jews, the priests, the Levites, and 
the Pharisees. The question, ‘Who art thou?’ 
has reference to the supposed personal claims of 
the Baptist. Might it not be that one who had so 
suddenly appeared in the wilderness, and who had 
produced so profound an effect upon all classes, 
was the very Messiah anxiously waited for at this 
time? Compare Luke iii. 15. 

Ver. 20. And he confessed and denied not. 
And he confessed, I am not the Christ. The 
answer of the Baptist is reported with great 
solemnity. The effect of the double statement, 
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“he confessed and denied not’ (comp. ver. 33 
I John ii. 4, 27) is to give peculiar impressiveness 
to the words: St. John thus brings into relief the 
single-minded faithfulness of the Baptist, and at 
the same time corrects mistaken opinions as to the 
character of his mission (see note on ver. 8). In 
the reply itself the first word is strongly emphatic, 
‘It is not I who am the Christ.’ The Baptist 
thus prepares the way for the further statements 
which he is to make with the view of guiding his 
hearers to that Christ who is come, and whom with 
gradually increasing clearness he is to proclaim. 

Ver. 21. And they asked him, What then ? 
Art thou Elijah? And he saith, I am not. 
The questicn was a natural one, for the thought 
of the coming of Elijah was intimately associated 
with that of the coming of Messiah (Mal. iy. 5). 
The answer seems less natural, for our Lord, when 
He spoke of the Baptist, described him as ‘ Elijah 
which was for to come’ (Matt. xi. 14). It is. 
possible that even the Baptist himself did not 
know that he was ‘ Elijah’ in this latter sense, 
and hence could reply without hesitation that he 
is not that prophet. 

Art thou the prophet? And he answered, No. 
A third supposition is tried. Is he ‘ the prophet’? 
A comparison of i. 25 and vii. 40, 41, with vi. 14, 
15, seems to lead to the conclusion that there were 
at this time two currents of opinion with regard to 
the coming prophet (Deut. xviii. 15), the one dis- 
tinguishing him from the Messiah, the other main- 
taining that the two characters would be united in 
‘him that should come.’ But that a prophet would 
certainly appear at the opening of the Messianic 
age was expected by all. Hence the question, as 
now put, covered the only other supposition that 
could explain the important position which the 
Baptist had assumed, and which appeared to indi- 
cate that he was introducing a new era. But the 
main point with the Baptist is to show that, strictly 
speaking, he is simply the herald of that era. He 
is only to prepare the way for Him in whom it 
both begins and is completed (comp. Matt. xi. 11- 
13). The new supposition is accordingly repudi- 
ated in terms as emphatic as before. 

Ver. 22. They said therefore unto him, Who 
art thou? that we may give an answer to them 
that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself? 
The Baptist has disowned the three suppositions 
that have been made. He is not ‘ the Christ,’ not 
‘ Elijah,’ not ‘the prophet.’ The deputation now 
appeal directly to himself to state who he is. 

Ver. 23. He said, I am a voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, Make straight the way of 
the Lord, as said the prophet Isaiah. The 
words are from Isa. xl. 3, and, though slightly 
modified in form, they completely express the 
sense of the original passage. To captive Israel, 
whose warfare is now accomplished, whose iniquity 
is pardoned, the glorious approach of her Deliverer 
is proclaimed. He comes to lead back his people 
through the desert to their own land. The herald’s 
voice sounds in the desert, announcing the coming 
of the King, commanding that all obstacles be 
removed from the course of His triumphal march, 
and that through the wilderness there be made a 
highway for the Deliverer and for the people 
whom He has set free. The Baptist takes the 
words in their true application to the Messianic 
deliverance and kingdom, He speaks of him- 
self as the herald, or rather as the herald’s 
voice ; as in ver. 8, his personality, so to speak, is 
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Ver. 24. And some from among the Pharisees 
had been sent. We cannot doubt that these 
words are introduced to lead on to the following 
statement, rather than to give completeness to the 
account of the preceding verses. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to think of a second and entirely 
new deputation. The persons now introduced 
may have formed part of the first body of ques- 
tioners. But the point of special interest to them 
is that which meets us in ver. 25, rather than that 
already spoken of. They were Pharisees, and the 
Pharisees considered themselves the guardians of 
the ordinances of religious worship amongst their 
countrymen. Hence the significance of the state- 
ments in iv, I, ix. 13-15, xil. 42; and also of the 
question which is now addressed to the Baptist. 
That question does not necessarily indicate a hostile 
bearing towards him ; nor during the earlier part 
of the life of Jesus do the Pharisees in general 
appear to have opposed the Saviour in the same 
manner as the ‘Jews’ (comp. on iii. 1, vii. 32). 

_ Ver. 25. And they asked him, and said unto 
him, Why baptizest thou then, if thou art not 
the Christ, nor Elijah, nor the prophet? The 
‘Jews,’ the representatives of the theocratic spirit 
of the people, had been mainly concerned about 
the position of the Baptist in relation to the national 
hopes. Could it be that he was about to assumes 
the government of the nation, and to lead it to 
victory? The Pharisees concern themselves more 
about the rite administered by the Baptist. It is 
the baptism of persons belonging to the chosen 
people thatstartlesthem. They might have viewed 
his baptism without surprise had he invited to it 
those only who were beyond the pale of Israel. 
But that one who, by his own confession, was 
neither the Christ, nor Elijah, nor the prophet, 
should thus administer a rite symbolical of cleans- 
ing to those who, as Jews, were already clean, this 
it was that threw them into perplexity.—On the 
significance of John’s baptism, see notes on chap. 
iii. 5 and Matt. iii. 6. 

Vers. 26, 27. John answered them, saying, I 
baptize in water. The meaning of the Baptist’s 
answer has been greatly obscured by the inser- 
tion of ‘ but’ after these words. It has thus been 
supposed that the object of the Baptist is to de- 
preciate his baptism by bringing it into comparison 
with the baptism in the Spirit administered by 
Jesus. The two baptisms, however, are not as yet 
compared with one another. What John depre- 
ciated was himself, not the rite which he adminis- 
tered; and at ver. 31 he expressly magnifies his 
baptism, and points out its high prophetic signi- 
ficance. From this last-mentioned verse the im- 
port of the present clause must be determined. 
Even now John means, I baptize in water that I 
may call attention to Him whose way I am com- 
missioned to prepare. For this purpose I am ‘a 
voice of one that crieth;’ for this purpose also 
‘I baptize in water.’—In the midst of you 
standeth one whom ye know not, coming after 
me, the latchet of whose sandal I am not 
worthy to unloose. Now follows the great fact 
explanatory of all this divine work of preparation, 
that the One waited for is come. Three stages of 
His manifestation, however, are to be marked ; 
and as yet we have only reached the first, ‘ He 
standeth in the micst of you.’ So standing, He 
is distinguished by three characteristics: (1) ‘Ye 
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know’ Flim ‘not,’—the ‘ye’ being emphatic, ye to 
whom He would gladly reveal Himself: (2) He 
cometh ‘after me’ (see ver. 15): (3) His glory is 
so great that the Baptist is not worthy to unloose 
the latchet of His sandal. On the last words see 
note on Mark i. 7. 

Such is the first testimony of the Baptist to 
Jesus. The fuller testimonies have yet to come. 
At this point, therefore, the narrative pauses to 
tell us that this testimony was given at the very 
place where the Baptist was at the moment making 
so profound an impression upon the people. 

Ver. 28. These things were done in Bethany 
beyond Jordan. There can be no doubt that 
Bethabara is not the true reading in this verse. 
Origen, writing in. the third century, states that 
he found Aethany in almost all copies of the 
Gospel. This statement is decisive. It cannot be 
set aside, nor indeed is it even lessened in weight, 
by the fact that Origen himself, owing to his in- 
ability to identify Bethany, believed Bethabara to 
be the place intended. The existence of another 
Bethany, near Jerusalem, presents no difficulty, as 
it was not uncommon for two places to bear the 
same name. The instances of Bethsaida (Luke ix. 
10; Mark vi. 45), Carmel, Czesarea, etc., are well 
known. It is even possible that the two names, 
though alike written Bethania in Greek, may in 
their original Hebrew form have been different 
words ; just as, for instance, the ‘Abe. of Gen. 
iv. 2 is altogether different in actual form from the 
‘Abel’ of 2 Sam. xx. 14. This Bethany may have 
been small and unimportant; Bethabara, on the 
other hand, seems to have been so well known, 
that the addition of the words ‘beyond Jordan’ 
would have been less natural. Of the situation of 
Bethany we know no more than we are told in this 
verse (comp. chap. ii. 1). It has been variously 
placed,—near Jericho, near Scythopolis (a few 
miles south of the Sea of Galilee), and by one 
recent writer, Caspari, a little to the north of that 
sea. The last opinion seems the least probable of 
the three. 

The second testimony of the Baptist is now -pre- 
sented to us. 

Ver. 29. The next day he seeth Jesus coming 
unto him. The ‘day’ is that immediately follow- 
ing the day of the first testimony, and the climactic 
arrangement of the narrative is already perceptible. 
Already Jesus is in a different position. On the 
previous day He was spoken of as ‘coming after’ 
John; now He is ‘coming unto’ him. Then He 
stood unknown, unrecognised, amidst the throng ; 
now He is expressly pointed out by His fore- 
runner. Then it was His elevation above John 
that was expressed; now it is the greatness of 
His work in itself. —And saith, Behold, the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world. The translation of this clause has been 
disputed (see the margin of the Authorised Ver- 
sion), but without good reason. The idea of 
‘taking’ or ‘bearing’ sin is indeed of very common 
occurrence in the Old Testament; but it is not 
expressed by the word here used, which denotes 
taking away, removal. In meaning, however, the 
two renderings would almost coincide, since the 
metaphor of the verse is sacrificial : in the thought 
of dearing sin as an atoning sacrifice is involved 
the removal of the punishment deserved and of the 
sin itself. There is only one other passage of the 
New Testament in which this expression is found, 
I John iii. 5, and there the meaning is very clear. 
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A much more difficult question remains : What is 
the Baptist’s meaning when he speaks of ‘ the Lamb 
of God. >? ~The answer which perhaps now finds 
most favour with commentators is, that this parti- 
cular image was directly suggested to his mind by 
the memorable prophecy of Isa. liii., in one verse 
of which (ver. 7) there is an allusion to ‘a lamb.’ 
But there are serious difficulties in the way of this 
explanation. A reference to the chapter will show 
that in that verse the prophet speaks of the ‘lamb’ 
as an example of uncomplaining patience, and not 
in connection with taking away sin. ‘He was 
oppressed, although he submitted himself, and 
opened not his mouth ; as a lamb that is led to the 
slaughter, and as asheep dumb before her shearers ; 
and he opened not his mouth.’ Again, had the 
prophecy of this chapter been definitely the source 
of the Baptist’s words, we might surely have looked 
for some close resemblances of language. But such 
coincidences are not to be found in any part of the 
chapter: the ideas of taking and bearing sin are 
prominent, but they are expressed by words alto- 
gether different from that here used. If we are 
thus obliged to look away from Isaiah’s great 
prophecy of Messiah, we naturally turn to the 
Mosaic ritual of sacrifice. Again we are met by 
difficulties. It would seem impossible to bring in 
here the thought of any other than the s7z-offering, 
and yet it was only occasionally, and almost as an 
exception, that a sin-offering consisted of a lamb 
(Ley. iv. 32). The lamb of the morning and’even- 
ing sacrifices was a burnt-offering. There remain 
only two other explanations of the phrase. It 
is just possible that ‘the lamb’ merely indicates a 
sacrificial victim, the gentlcness and harmlessness 
of this animal making it especially suitable as a 
type. It is, however, much more probable that 
the Baptist spoke of the paschal lamb. The pecu- 
liar definiteness of the expression (‘¢4e Lamb of 
God’) will in this case need no explanation: no 
thought was more familiar to the Israelite than 
that of the lamb for the Passover; and, we may 
add, few thoughts are brought out in this Gospel 
with greater distinctness than the relation of the 
Lord Jesus to the paschal sacrifice and feast (see 
notes on chaps. vi. and xix.). As the institution of 
the Passover preceded the general Mosaic legisla- 
tion, its laws and arrangements lie without the 
circle of the ordinary ritual of sacrifices, and com- 
bine ideas which were otherwise kept distinct. 
The paschal supper resembles the peace-offerings, 
the characteristic of which was the sacred feast 
that succeeded the presentation of the victim (Lev. 
vil. 15),—an emblem of the fellowship between 
the accepted worshipper and his God. But the 
sin-offering also is included, as a reference to the 
original institution of the Passover will at once 
show. The careful sprinkling of the blood upon 
the door-posts was intended to be more than a sign 
to the destroying angel whom tospare. The lamb 
was slain and the blood sprinkled that atonement 
might be made for sin: when Israel is consecrated 
anew to God, the sin and the deserved punishment 
removed, the sacred feast is celebrated. It has 
been suggested that the nearness of the Passover 
(see chap. ii. 13) may have presented these thoughts 
to the Baptist’s mind. It is still more likely that 
, one who was enabled so clearly to discern the 
meaning of the Old Testament as to recognise the 
removal of ‘the sin of ¢he wor/d’ as the object of 
Messiah’s coming, would see from the first how fitly 
that ordinance, in which Israel’s redemption began, 
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associated itself with the approaching redemption 
of the world. It is the world’s Passover, both the 
sacrifice and the feast, that John sees to be at hand. 
With this verse compare especially 1 Pet. i. 18, 19; 
Rey. v. 6, 9. The marginal references will show 
to what an extent this Gospel is pervaded by the 
thought of ‘the world’ as the object of Christ’s 
saving work. 

Ver. 30. See the note upon ver. 15. Here, as 
there, the words refer to testimony given by the 
Baptist to Jesus at some point of time and on some 
occasion not recorded. | 2 

Ver. 31. And I knew him not: but that he 
may be made manifest to Israel, therefore came 
I, baptizing in water. The explanation of the 
first clause of this verse will be best given when we 
come to ver. 33.. The object which the Baptist 
here assigns for his work of baptizing may at first 
sight seem to be different from that mentioned in 
the earlier Gospels, where he is spoken of as sent 
to prepare the way of the Lord. Attention to the 
words used by John will remove all difficulty. 
‘Tsrael’ is not to be limited to the Jewish nation. 
It embraces the true theocracy of God,—neither 
Jews nor Gentiles as such, but all who will 
believe (comp. on vers. 47, 49) ‘Made mani- 
fest,’ again, is not a mere outward manifestation, 
but a revelation of Jesus as He is. Thus the mean- 
ing of the words is not, ‘I baptize in water in 
order that Jesus may come to my baptism, and 
may there receive a testimony from on high ;’ but, 
‘I baptize that I may declare the necessity of that 
forsaking of sin without which no true manifesta- 
tion of Jesus can be made to the heart.’ The 
words in their real meaning, therefore, are in per- 
fect harmony with the accounts of the Synoptists. 
The advance of thought from the unrecognised 
Jesus of ver. 26 to the ‘made manifest’ of ver. 
31 is obvious. It corresponds with the ‘ standeth’ 
of ver. 26, and the ‘coming unto’ him of ver. 29; . 
with the fact, also, that the one is the first, the 
other the second, testimony of the Baptist. 

Ver. 32. And John bare witness, saying, I 
have beheld the Spirit descending. The effect 
of what the Baptist had seen had remained, and 
still remains, with him in all its power: ‘I ave 
beheld.’ And it abode upon him. John had 
not merely seen the Spirit descend with dove-like 
motion upon Jesus; he had also seen that it 
‘abode’ upon Him,—the symbol of an abiding 
and permanent possession. 

Ver. 33. And I knew him not. The first 
clause of this verse, like that of ver. 31, isattended 
with peculiar difficulty, for it is hardly possible to 
imagine that, intimately connected as the families 
of Jesus and of the Baptist were, the former should 
have been for thirty years personally unknown to 
the latter. Moreover, Matt. iii. 14 seems distinctly 
to imply not only that such personal acquaintance- 
ship existed before the baptism, but that the Bap- 
tist even then knew Jesus as greater than himself. 
Here, however, he says that until after the descent 
of the Spirit he ‘knew Him not.’ Without 
noticing the other explanations which have been 
given, we may observe that the solution of the 
difficulty is to be found in keeping distinctly before 
us the official and not ersonal light in which both 
Jesus and the Baptist are presented to us here. 
No denial of fersonal knowledge of Jesus has any 
bearing upon the point which the Baptist would 
establish. He is himself an official messenger of 
God, intrusted with a commission which he is to 
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continue to discharge until such time as he is super- 
seded by the actual arrival of Him whose way he 
prepares. But this, latter is also the ‘Sent’ of 
God, and has particular credentials to produce. 
Until these are produced, the herald of His approach 
cannot ‘know’ Him in the only character in which 
hehas todo with Him. No private acquaintance- 
ship with Him—and, we may even say, no private 
convictions as to His Messianic character—will 
justify that recognition of Him before whichalone the 
herald may give way. The great King from whom 
the herald and the Ambassador are alike sent has 
named a particular sign which shall attest the 

sition of the latter, and close the labours of the 
former. That sign must be exhibited before the 
herald of the Ambassador’s approach will be 
warranted to withdraw. Until then the one 
‘knows’ not the other. 

But he that sent me to baptize in water, he 
said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou shalt see 
the Spirit descending, and abiding upon him, 
the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy 
Spirit. As to the sign, comp. ver. 32. It is the 
token that in Jesus are fulfilled the prophecies of 
the Old Testament with regard to the pouring out 
of the Spirit in the Messianic age, and especially to 
the impartation of the Spirit to the Messiah Him- 
self (Isa. Ixi. 1; Luke iv. 18),—prophecies which 
describe the crowning glory of the latter days, 
John’s baptism could only point to the laying aside 
of sin; that of Jesus brought with it the quicken- 
ing into spiritual life (comp. on iii. 5). It is to be 
noticed that the words ‘ Holy Spirit’ are here used 
without the article. The object is to fix our atten- 
tion, not upon the Spirit in His personality, but 
upon the power of that spiritual influence which 
He exerts. It would be better to translate, ‘the 
power of the Holy Spirit,’ were it not difficult to 
use such an expression, in conformity with the 

+ idiom of the English tongue, in the many passages 
where this particular form of the original is em- 
ployed. 

Ver. 34. And I have seen, and have borne 
witness that this is the Son of God. ‘J have 
seen,’ for the result of the seeing abides un- 
changed and ever present: ‘I ave borne wit- 
ness,’ for the Baptist has entered on that one 
witness-bearing for which he was sent (ver. 7), and 
which it will henceforth be his office simply to 
repeat, It is particularly to be noticed that the 
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‘witness’ referred to is not that Jesus baptizes with 
the Spirit, but that He is ‘the Son of God,’—a 
designation which expresses the divine nature and 
character of Jesus, and with this the relation in 
which He stands to the Father. In one aspect 
He is God; in another He is the Son of God, 
the Son distinct from the Father. The link of 
connection between the transcendent conclusion 
of the Baptist and the fact upon which it rests is 
probably to be found in the thought that He who 
baptizes with the Holy Spirit, who therefore has 
the power to impart the gifts and influence of the 
Spirit of God, must be Divine. The special form 
which this confession of our Lord’s divinity takes 
was, we cannot doubt, determined by the words 
spoken from heaven: ‘This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased’ (Matt. iii. 17). 

It has been sometimes maintained that ‘ Son of 
God’ must be understood as a mere designation of 
‘the Messiah.’ For this opinion we believe that 
no evidence can be found, either in Scripture or in 
early Jewish writings. There are, indeed, passages 
in the Old Testanient, acknowledged to be pro- 
phecies of the Messiah, in which a Divine Sonship 
is attributed to Him (see especially Ps. ii. 7); but 
the name seems to be always indicative of nature, 
and not merely of office. How the name was 
understood by the Jews of our Lord’s day may be 
seen from chap. v. 18, 19, x. 29, 30, 33. 

It is important to compare this section with the 
corresponding portions of the other Gospels. The 
omissions are very remarkable. We say nothing 
of the Evangelist’s silence as to the circumstances 
of our Lord’s birth and early years; this belongs 
to the general plan of the Gospel, which here 
agrees with that of Mark. But it is noteworthy 
that nothing is said of the baptism of Jesus, or 
of the temptation which followed. To the bap- 
tism, however, there is a clear allusion in vers. 
33, 343; hence its place in the order of events is 
before ver. 19. The temptation also was at an 
end before John ‘saw Jesus coming unto him’ 
(ver. 29). On the other hand, these verses contain 
many coincidences in language with the Synoptic 
Gospels. John’s application of Isa. xl. 3, and 
the contrast which he draws between himself, 
baptizing in water, and Him who shall baptize 
with the Holy Ghost, are related by every ivan- 
gelist. In all the Gospels, also, we find words 
similar to those of ver. 27. 
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CONTENTS. The same general subject is con- 


tinued in this section—Jesus taking His place on 
the stage of history. We pass now, however, 
from the witness of the Baptist, given on two suc- 
cessive days, to the manifestation of Himself by 
Jesus to hearts open to receive and welcome Him. 
This manifestation takes place upon two succes- 
sive days. The subordinate parts of the present 
section are—(1I) vers. 35-42, witness borne on the 
first of the two new days (the third day from that 
of ver. 19) ; (2) vers. 43-51, witness borne on the 
second day (the fourth day). 


Vers. 35, 36. In these verses we have a new tes- 
timony borne by the Baptist to Jesus. In ver. 29 
we were simply told that John ‘seeth Jesus coming 
unto him and saith;’ ¢o whom the words were spoken 
we know not, There i is therefore great importance 
in the definite statement of ver. 35, that John now 
spoke in the presence of disciples. The Baptist 
came to deliver a general witness respecting Jesus ; 
but he also came to direct to Jesus all over whom 
he had gained influence. The words which he 
utters are few, so that the second testimony may 
seem inferior to the first. We may perhaps say 
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that it is not really inferior. When the earlier 
words (ver. 29) had once made clear what was 
signified by the announcement of ‘the Lamb of 
God,’ this title by itself, in its own simplicity, 
really conveyed a fuller meaning. ‘The Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world’ 
brought to mind the paschal sacrifice; but in 
pointing to Jesus as ‘the Lamb of God,’ the Bap- 
tist, implying all that he had expressed before, 
presents to the thought all the symbolism of the 
words, —with the true paschal sacrifice joining the 
true paschal feast. 

Ver. 37. And the two disciples heard him 
speak, and they followed Jesus. The witness of 
the Baptist has its proper effect, —an effect, we can- 
not doubt, foreseen and designed by himself (chap. 
iii, 27~30). Those who listen to it turn from him, 
and follow Jesus. 

Ver. 38. And Jesus turned and beheld them 
following, and saith unto them, What seek ye? 
They who thus follow Jesus shall not do so in 
vain. As in the sense of their own unworthiness 
they walked after Him, He turned, and inquired 
what they sought.—And they said unto him, 

“Rabbi, which is to say, being interpreted, 
Teacher, where abidest thou? ‘Where is Thy 
permanent resting-place and home, that as pupils 
we may seek Thee there, and may abide with 
Thee till we have seen the glory of which we have 
heard?’ By the title Rabbi (which strictly meant 
my master or lord, but which in the time of Jesus 
had already come to be applied to teachers) they 
had been wont to address their own master (chap. 
iii. 26) ; and they naturally give the same name of 
honour to Jesus. When they have done with 
“seeking,’ when they have found Hin, they will 
say more (comp. xiii. 13). 

Ver. 39. He saith unto them, Come, and ye 
shall see. They came therefore and saw where 

_he abode, and abode with him that day. The 
seeker shall not seek in vain. They had asked 
where He abode; and that the answer of Jesus 
was a direct meeting of their request is proved by 
the statement immediately made by the Evangelist, 
that ‘ they came and saw where He abode.’ The 
nature of the intercourse is not described. Weare 
left only to imagine from the confession of Andrew 
in ver. 41 what must have been the solemn teach- 
ings, the gracious communications of Himself by 
Jesus, the patient instructing of ignorance, the 
tender removal of doubts, until, in all the joy of 
their new discovery, they could say, ‘We have 
found.’ This much, however, we seem entitled to 
infer from the thrice-repeated ‘ abide’ or ‘ abode,’ 
—a word characteristic of the Fourth Gospel, and 
always full of deep and solemn import,-—that the 
Evangelist designs to convey to us something more 
than the thought of mere outward presence with 
Jesus. —It was about the tenth hour. There 
are four passages in which the Evangelist directly 
refers to the hour of the day at which an event 
occurred (see chap. iv. 6, 52, xix. 14). But for 
the last of these passages it might be natural 
to suppose that John, like the other Evangelists, 
reckons time from sunrise, an hour being the 
twelfth part of the (varying) interval between 
sunrise and sunset. As, however, Mark records 
(chap. xv. 25) that Jesus was crucified at the 
‘third hour’ (between 8 and g aA.M.), and John 
expressly states that His condemnation was later 
than the ‘ sixth hour,’ the probability that the latter 
writer follows a different reckoning is very strong. 
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Further investigation has shown that at the very 
time when this book was written a mode of 
computation substantially agreeing with our own 
was known in Asia Minor (where John wrote) 
and elsewhere. It is easy to see that in such a 
matter as this a writer naturally follows the custom 
of those amongst whom he lives, and whom he 
has immediately in view as his readers. We shall 
assume, therefore, in each case that the hour (of 
fixed length, not variable) is reckoned from mid- 
night or noon. Here the tenth hour will no 
doubt be the hour between 9 and Io A.M. 

Ver. 40. One of the two which heard from 
John and followed him, was Andrew, Simon 
Peter's brother. Andrew belonged to Bethsaida 
(ver. 44), and is again referred to in vi. 8, xii. 22. 
That he is now spoken of as the brother of Peter 
is an interesting indication of the importance 
attached by the Evangelist to the latter. There is 
little reason to doubt that the second of the two 
was the Evangelist himself. Simon Peter, who 
has not yet been mentioned, is introduced to us 
here as if he were well known to the reader—an 
illustration of the writer’s tendency to anticipate 
what is hereafter to be fully explained: we have 
an equally striking instance in the mention of 
Mary in cme xi. 2. 

Ver. 41. He first findeth his own brother 
Simon, and saith unto him, We have found the 
Messiah (which is, being interpreted, Christ). 
The peculiar language of this verse leads directly 
to the conclusion that each of the two disciples 
mentioned in the previous verse had gone in search 
of his brother, and the fact is not without interest 
as confirming the supposition that the second of 
the two disciples was John. Andrew and his 
brother, John and his brother, seem to have been 
the only two pairs of brothers in the apostolic 
band. The finding was not accidental. Andrew 
had gone in search of Peter, John of James. 
When Andrew found the object of his search, 
his joyful announcement was, ‘We have found 
the Messiah.” This Hebrew term—occurring 
only twice in the New Testament, here and at 
iv. 25, in the mouth of the woman of Samaria— 
denotes ‘the Anointed One ;’ and is immediately 
interpreted by the Evangelist, the Greek word 
‘Christ’ having the same meaning. One of the 
great hopes of Israel was fulfilled. 

Ver. 42. He brought him to Jesus. There 
can be little doubt that Peter had shared the ex- 
pectations and longings of his brother Andrew, as 
well as of all those more earnest spirits of the 
time who were waiting for ‘ the consolation of 
Israel.” He too had been ‘seeking,’ and he too 
finds.—Jesus looking upon him said, Thou art 
Simon the son of John: thou shalt be called 
Cephas. Jesus looked upon him with that divine 
glance which read the heart (comp. ii. 25); and, 
following the custom of which so many illustrations 
are afforded in the Old Testament, marked the 
great crisis in his life which had now arrived by 
giving him a new name, ‘ Cephas,’ with which 
corresponds the Greek word Petros (a ‘ stone’ or 
‘piece of rock’). How much importance was 
attached by the Evangelist to this name given to 
his brother apostle will appear on other occasions 
in the course of his Gospel. The name Johannes, 
or John, corresponds to the Hebrew Jochanan ; 
in Matt. xvi. 17 the same name is represented in 
a slightly different form (Jona). 

Ver. 43. The next day he would go forth inte 
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Galilee. On this day begins the journey consum- 
mated at chap. ii. 1 (see note).—And he. findeth 
Philip; and Jesus saith unto him, Follow me. 
The first two disciples had ‘sought’ and ‘followed’ 
Jesus; then they had found Him. Now Jesus 
(seeks and) ‘finds’ Philip, and bids him follow 
Him (compare the two parables in Matt. xiii. 44, 
46). We are left to infer that the command was 
immediately obeyed. The calling of Philip and 
of Nathanael is recorded by John alone; both 
Matthew and Mark relate that Jesus called to 
Him Andrew and Peter, James and John (Matt. 
iv. 18-22; Mark i. 16-20; compare Luke v. 
I-11); but it will be remembered that this was a 
second summons, later (by some months, probably) 
than the events of which we are reading here. 

Ver. 44. Now Philip was of Bethsaida, out of 
the city of Andrew and Peter. This verse ap- 
pears to be inserted for the purpose of clearly 
showing that these three disciples were Galileans. 
The next verse would lead to a similar inference 
in regard to Nathanael, and this inference is con- 
firmed by chap. xxi. 2. It is thus an undesigned 
(but not the less striking) proof of the Johannine 
authorship of this Gospel that a similar statement 
is not made with regard to the two disciples of 
vers. 37-40. John is aware that he was him- 
self well known to be a Galilean. In simple 
consciousness that he was so, and that no one 
would doubt it, he omits notice of the fact in his 
own case and that of his brother. But he felt it 
of importance to bring out the Galilean birth of 
the others. We might have supposed them to be 
Judeans; but Judas is the only Judean of the 
apostolic circle. The importance of the fact in 
the mind of the Evangelist is connected with the 
opinion entertained by him of ‘ the Jews’ and of 
‘Judas.’ 

Ver. 45. Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith 
unto him, We have found him of whom Moses 
in the law and the prophets did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph. It was in all proba- 
bility on the journey from Bethany beyond Jordan 
to Cana of Galilee that Jesus had ‘found’ Philip. 
As on the journey recorded in Luke xxiv. £3, the 
conversation turned on the things concerning the 
promised Saviour which were contained in ‘ Moses 
and all the prophets ;’ and to this conversation the 
particular form of conviction impressed upon the 
mind of Philip was due. He does not speak of 
Jesus simply as the Messiah (ver. 41), but as the 
fulfilment of the law and the prophets. There is 
an advance in fulness on the confession of ver. 41, 
and the special character of the advance is import- 
ant; it helps to explain the words of the following 
verse. There is nothing accidental in the finding 
of Nathanael. Philip had gone in search of him 
in particular. Can we doubt that it was because 
he knew him to be specially fitted and ready to be 
a follower of Jesus? 

Ver. 46. And Nathanael said unto him, Can 
there any good thing come out of Nazareth? 
Philip saith unto him, Come and see. The mind 
of Nathanael (who, from his close association with 
Philip, is probably to be identified with the Bar- 
tholomew of the earlier Gospels) is, as we shall 
more fully see below (vers. 47, 48), full at the 
moment of that prophetic hope the fulfilment of 
which was associated, not with Nazareth, but 
with Bethlehem or Jerusalem. To him all good 
was summed up in the thought of the coming 
King ; and it may have been that at the moment 
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a place unconnected with the great promise of 
God seemed to him a place from which no good 
could come. Such considerations go far towards 
explaining his disparaging remark ; though they 
do not completely remove the impression which 
we receive from the words, that Nazareth was a 
place held in very low esteem. We have, how- 
ever, no other information that such prejudice 
(whether well or ill founded) existed; and the 
only notices in Scripture which can throw light 
on the subject are the records of the obstinate un- 
belief of the Nazarenes (Matt. xiii. 58) and their 
attempt upon the life of Jesus (Luke iv. 29). 

Ver. 47. Jesus saw Nathanael coming to 
him, and saith of him, Behold, an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile. Again, as at 
ver. 43, we are left to infer that the call thus 
addressed to Nathanael was obeyed; and in his 
obedience to it he illustrates the frame of mind 
for which he is immediately commended by Jesus. 
He is ingenuous, willing to be taught, ready to 
receive what is shown to him to be truth, however 
strongly it may conflict with his prepossessions. 
Jesus saw him as he drew near, and commended 
him as a genuine Israelite in whom there was no 
guile. The last words have been sometimes under- 
stood as if they were explanatory of the term 
Israelite, that term, again, being supposed, to- 
gether with the word ‘guile,’ to allude to the 
history of Jacob, As the name of Jacob (‘sup- 
planter’) was changed to Israel (‘prince of 
God’), the characteristic of this patriarch’s true 
descendants will be absence of guile. The sug- 
gestion is ingenious, but for several reasons hardly 
tenable. (1) It is guile of an entirely different 
kind that is here referred to; (2) There is no 
special connection between the qualities displayed 
by Jacob on the occasion when he received the 
name Israel and those that here distinguish Natha- 
nael; (3) The part of Jacob’s history present to 
the mind of Jesus, in ver. 51, was the vision at 
Bethel, which belongs to a period much earlier 
than that in which his name was changed; (4) 
It is difficult to believe that ‘ Israelite’ is intended 
to convey no meaning beyond absence of guile. 
It is rather to be taken as denoting one who 
belongs to the true people of God (comp. ver. 
31); and the words that follow are then added to 
bring out its special meaning upon this occasion. 
Nathanael, in short, is ‘ of God,’ is ‘ of the truth,’ 
has no selfish impure aims, and therefore he shall 
be fully taught. 

Ver. 48. Nathanael saith unto him, Whence 
knowest thou me? The words of Jesus had been 
spoken while Nathanael was drawing near, and 
the latter heard them. He does not deny the truth 
of the commendation, and yet it can hardly be said, 
on the other hand, that heaccepts it. It is enough 
for him that he sees that he is discerned by one 
whom he had not previously met, and what he 
asks is, Whence gettest Thou Thy knowledge of 
me? Who has told Thee anything about me?— 
Jesus answered and said unto him, Before that 
Philip called thee, when thou wast under the 
fig tree, I saw thee. Jesus replies by referring 
to a previous, probably recent, incident in his 
history. The heart of the guileless man had been 
so moved by the great thoughts stirring at that 
time with respect to the Saviour at hand, that he 
had retired under a fig tree to study the Scriptures, 
or meditate, or pray. It is this that (as the Greek 
implies) is now brought to his recollection—not his 
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being under the fig tree, but his having gone under 
it; and we are thus rather invited than forbidden 
to suppose that the emotions filling his heart at the 
moment, and impelling him to seek solitude, had 
been peculiarly strong. Then Jesus had seen 
him, and had recognised in him one of His sheep, 
just as His sheep recognise Him (x. 16). If the 
incident had taken place in Nathanael’s own Cana, 
it must have been all the more striking to him that 
it should thus be known. But, however this may 
have been, these wonderful words of Jesus, coming 
suddenly upon him after long preparation for 
them and after the instructions just given him by 
Philip, at once set his heart on fire, and drew from 
him the memorable confession which follows. 

Ver. 49. Nathanaelanswered him, Rabbi, Thou 
art the Son of God; Thou art King of Israel. 
The confession is the highest that has yet been 
made, for it is impossible to understand ‘ Son of 
God’ as the simple equivalent of Messiah (see 
note on ver. 34). Yet it is a confession coming 
out of the very heart of Old Testament prophecy, 
and to be accounted for by those circumstances of 
Nathanael’s past history and present position that 
have been already noticed. It was not merely of 
a great Deliverer that the prophets had spoken, 
They had spoken not less of Jehovah Himself as 
coming, and as coming to be their Deliverer and 
their King. In the second Psalm, in particular, 
we find the two ideas of the Son of God and of 
Zion’s King closely conjoined ; and in the seventy- 
second Psalm the psalmist had described in glow- 
ing language that kingdom of peace and righteous- 
ness, extending over the whole earth, of which a 
shadow and type were afforded by the reign of 
Solomon. But if it be undeniable that these ideas 
were imbedded in the Old Testament, there is 
nothing inconceivable in their being gathered from 
it and enunciated by those who in meditation and 
prayer had caught its spirit. Add ‘to this the self- 
evidencing power of the Person of Jesus, which 
must have been so much more to Nathanael than 
the mere record can be to us, and we need not 
wonder that he should thus acknowledge Jesus. 
Nor is there any warrant for describing his feelings 
as vague. What he did was to rise to the height of 
Old Testament prophecy ; what he saw was that this 
must be Jehovah that was tocome, the universal King. 

The three confessions have risen as they have 
succeeded one another. Higher than the last they 
cannot rise. The Lord Himself is come; His 
kingdom is without limit and without end. 

Ver. 50. Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the 
fig tree, believest thou? Thou shalt see greater 
things than these. An intimation of that growth 
of divine revelation which this Gospel teaches us 
shall be made the portion of all,—of some to an 
ever-increasing fulness of blessing, of others to an 
ever-increasing fulness of judgment. For the one, 
see chap. xiv. 12; for the other, chap. v. 20. 
These ‘ greater things’ are more particularly men- 
tioned in the next verse. 

Ver. 51. And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you. This is the first occasion on 
which we find the repeated ‘ Verily,’ so charac- 
teristic of the discourses related in this Gospel. 
The formula is always employed to mark some 
important step in a discourse, where the words of 
— either take some new start, or rise to some 

igher stage. Both these conditions are fulfilled 
in the verse before us. As to the first, it will be 
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observed that Jesus no longer addresses Nathanael 
alone: the plural instead of the singular is used, 
and we must understand that He is speaking to 
all the disciples. As to the second, again, the 
words of themselves suggest the higher stage of 
revelation promised.—Ye shall see heaven open, 
and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of man. The figure is taken from 
Jacob’s dream (Gen, xxvili, 12), A wanderer 
from his father’s house and country, he is encou- 
raged by a vision which teaches him that earth is 
united with heaven, and that God’s messengers 
descend to minister to those who are the ob- 
jects of God’s care. If the ascent of the angels 
is mentioned (in Gen. xxviii.) defore the descent, 
this is because to Jacob is shown an intercourse 
that already exists, not one that now begins. Some 
angels are already returning from earth, their 
ministries accomplished. What Jacob saw in vision 
is now in the highest sense fulfilled. There is 
real and unceasing intercourse between earth and 
heaven. It is to Jesus that the angels descend; it 
is from Him that they return to heaven; through 
His presence on earth this union between earth and 
heaven exists. Even though He is in His state of 
humiliation, it is His bidding that the angels do. 
Perhaps it is this thought that accounts for the 
mention (in ¢/zs verse) of the ascending angels first. 
These words have no direct reference to the angelic 
visits received by Jesus at different points of His 
earthly ministry; still less can we refer them to 
miracles to be hereafter performed, greater even 
than that displayed to Nathanael, miracles of 
which the «next chapter will furnish the first 
example. We have simply a symbolical repre- 
sentation of the fact that through the Incarnation 
and sufferings of Jesus heaven is opened, is brought 
into the closest and most constant communion 
with earth, so that the latter is itself transfigured 
with the glory of God’sspecial abode. This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by two circumstances men- 
tioned in the verse: (1) Nathanael is to see 
‘heaven standing open,’—not ‘ opened’ as if it 
might again be closed, but opened so as to continue 
open. It is the complete withdrawal of the inner 
veil of the Tabernacle, so that all the children of 
God, now made priests and high priests unto God, 
even the Father, may pass freely into the innermost 
sanctuary and out of it again without interruption ~ 
and without end. (2) Jesus speaks of Himself as the 
‘Son of man.’ This important designation, often 
used by Jesus of Himself, once only used of Him by 
another (Acts vii. 56), is not, as some maintain, a 
simple equivalent of ‘Messiah.’ It expresses . 
rather One in whom all that truly belongs to 
humanity is realised, and by whom it is repre- 
sented. Jesus is the Son of maz, connected with 
no special race, or class, or condition, equally 
associated with all, equally near to all, in whom 
all are equally interested, and may be equally 
blessed. The designation is not a fourth confes- 
sion, additional to the three that have been already 
made, for it-comes from the lips of Jesus Him- 
self. It is rather that in which all the confessions 
meet, the expression of the Personality to which 
they all belong. Jesus is the Incarnate Word, and 
as such He is the ‘ Messiah,’ the One ‘ of whom 
Moses in the law and the prophets did write,’ the 
‘Son of God and King of Israel.’ Every child of 
humanity, realising his true humanity in Him, has 
as his own the blessings associated with these three 
aspects of the Redeemer. He is anointed with the 
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Holy Ghost, lives in that love which is the fulfilling 
of the law, is a son in the house of the Heavenly 
Father, himself a king. These are the ‘greater 
things ’ which every one who is an ‘ Israelite in- 
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deed ’ shall see in the new creation introduced by 
the ‘ Word become flesh,’ and enlightened by the 
full brightness of that Light in whose presence old 
things pass away, and all things are made new. 
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The Miracle at Cana of Galilee. 
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5 have I to do with thee? “mine hour is not yet come. 

mother saith unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, 
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the manner of the purifying of the Jews, containing two or 
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CONTENTS. The general subject of the second 
great division of the Gospel is continued in this 
section. It contains an account of the miracle 
at Cana of Galilee, in which, as we are told at 
ver. II, Jesus ‘manifested His glory.’ Thé Re- 
deemer is still in the circle of His disciples and 
friends, and there are no traces of His approach- 
ing conflict with the world. Our thoughts are 
directed solely to Himself, and to the glorious 
nature of that dispensation which He is to intro- 
duce. 

Ver. 1. And the third day. The third day, as 
reckoned from the day last mentioned (chap. 
i, 43-51); the sexth day referred to in these 





chapters. The first is the day of the Baptist’s in- 
terview, at Bethany, with the priests and Levites 
sent from Jerusalem (i. 19-28). On the second 
(i. 29-34), John bears testimony to Jesus as the 
Lamb of God. The third is the day on which 
the two disciples follow Jesus (i. 35-42). On the 
next day Jesus sets out for Galilee (i. 43). That 
day, the next, and part of the third day may have 
been spent in travelling; for, if Bethany was in 
the neighbourhood of Bethabara, and if the latter 
may be identified with the modern Beit-nimrim, 
the distance traversed even to Nazareth must have 
been more than eighty English miles. Very pos 
sibly, however, Bethany may have Jain farther 
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north (see note on chap. i, 21),—There was a 
marriage, or marriage-feast. The feast, which 
was the chief constituent in the ceremonies attend- 
ing marriage, extended over several days, —as seven 
(Gen, xxix. 27; Judg. xiv. 12), or even fourteen 
(Tobit viii. 19).—In Cana of Galilee. There is 
a Kanah mentioned in the book of Joshua (xix. 
28) as one of the towns in the territory of Asher, 
situated near Zidon. This cannot be the place 
referred to here. No other town of the same 
name is mentioned by any sacred writer except 
John (see references), who in every instance marks 
the place as Cana of Galilee. From this many 
have hastily inferred that ‘of Galilee’ was part 
of the name, distinguishing this village from some 
other Cana,—perhaps from that mentioned above, 
which (though really within the limits of Galilee) 
lay near to Pheenicia. Two villages of Galilee 
claim to be the Cana of this chapter,—Kefr- 
Kenna, four or five miles north-east of Nazareth; 
and Khurbet-Kana, about eleven miles north of 
the same place. The latter village is usually said 
to bear the, name Kana-el-Jelil (ze. Cana of 
. Galilee); if so, and if the antiquity of the name 
could be established, this might be decisive, 
although even then it would be hard to under- 
stand how Christian tradition could so long regard 
Kefr-Kenna as the scene of our Lord’s first miracle, 
when within a few miles there existed a place bear- 
ing the very name found in the Gospel. The 
question cannot be further discussed here: we 
will only express a strong conviction that Kefr- 
Kenna is the Cana of our narrative. It seems 
probable that John himself has added the words 
‘of Galilee,’ that he may lay stress upon the 
province, not thetown. To him the point of main 
interest is, that this manifestation of the Saviour’s 
glory took place in Ga/z/ee.—And the mother of 
Jesus was there,—already present as a friend, 
possibly a relative. Mary comes before us twice 
in this Gospel, at the commencement and at the 
close of our Lord’s public life (ii. I-11, and 
xix. 25-27), and is also referred to in another 
passage (vi. 42); but she is never mentioned by 
name. As for his own name the Evangelist 
always substitutes words expressive of relationship 
to Jesus (‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’), so 
with him Mary’s name gives place to ‘the mother 
of Jesus.’ Both here and in chap. xix. his de- 
signation has special significance. It expresses 
not only the light in which she appeared to John, 
but that in which he knew that she appeared to 
Jesus. It is essential to the spirit of the narrative 
to behold in Jesus one who, with the warmest 
filial affection, acknowledged Mary as Elis mother. 
Thus only do wesee the yielding of the very closest 
earthly relationship to yet higherclaims. The word 
of Jesus, ‘ He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy. of me,’ must in its spirit be 
exemplified in His own case. Most fitting, there- 
fore, is the use of the tenderest designation here. 
All that is dear and sacred in the name of mother 
was felt by Him in its deepest reality at the very 
time when He showed that every earthly tie 
must give way at the call of His Father in 
heaven, 

Ver. 2. And Jesus also was called, and his 
disciples, to the marriage. The form of the 
sentence shows that our chief attention is to be 
fixed on Jesus, not on the disciples. They were 
invited as His disciples. ‘Those who came were 
probably the five or six mentioned in chap. i., viz. 
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Andrew, Simon Peter, Philip, Nathanael, and 
John himself (and probably James). 

Ver. 3. And when wine was wanting. The 
failure (which must be understood as complete) 
may have been occasioned by the long continuance 
of the festivities, but more probably arose from 
the presence of several unexpected guests.—The 
mother of Jesus saith unto him, They have no 
wine. Nothing was more natural than that Mary 
should be the one to point out to her Son the per 
plexity of the family ; but the whole tenor of the 
narrative compels attention to one thought alone. 
The absolute singleness with which Jesus listens to 
the voice of His heavenly Father is the point to 
be brought out. Had it been consistent with His 
mission to lend help at the summons of any human 
authority, no bidding would have been so power- 
ful as that of His mother. Many conjectures as to 
Mary’s object in these words are at once set aside 
by the nature of His answer. There may have 
been in her mind no definite idea of the kind of 
help that might be afforded, but she felt that help 
was needed, and that what was needed could be 
given by her Son. The reply of Jesus, however, 
shows that, besides perplexity and faith, there was 
also presumption in Mary’s words: she spoke as 
one who still had the right to suggest and to influ- 
ence His action, 

Ver. 4. And Jesus saith unto her, Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? The English 
words convey an impression of disrespect and 
harshness which is absent from the original. This 
use of the Greek word for ‘woman’ is consistent 
with the utmost respect. In Homer, for example 
(Zliad, xxiv. 300), Priam thus addresses Hecuba, his 
queen, and other examples of the same kind might 
easily be given. This Gospel itself shows that the 
word is not out of place where the deepest love 
and compassion are expressed: see chap. xix. 
26, xx. 13, 15. Yet the contrast of ‘woman’ 
and ‘mother’ must strike every one who reads 
with attention. The relation of mother, how- 
ever precious in its own sphere, cannot be allowed 
to enter into that in which Jesus now stands. 
John does not relate the incident recorded in 
Matt. xii. 46-50; Mark iii. 31-35; Luke viii. 
19-21; but the same thought is present here. 
Still more distinctly is this lesson taught in the © 
words that follow, ‘What have I to do with 
thee?’ The rendering defended by some Roman 
Catholic writers (though not found in the Vulgate, 
or in the Rhemish Testament of 1582), ‘ What is 
that to thee and me?’—that is, ‘ Why should we 
concern ourselves with this failure of the wine?’ 
—is altogether impossible. The phrase is a com- 
mon one, occurring in Judg. xi, 12; 2 Sam. 
xvi. 10, xix. 22; I Kings xvii. 18; 2 Kings 
Uli 03.5 02s Chron. -xxxyee2n5, Matt ain. 20's 
Mark i. 24, v. 7; Luke iv. 34, viii. 28: comp. 
also Josh. xxii. 24; 2 Kings ix. 18; Ezraiv. 3; 
Matt. xxvii. 19. These passages show beyond 
doubt the meaning of the words : whoever makes 
use of the phrase rejects the interference of another, 
declines association with him on the matter 
spoken of. Hence the words reprove,—though 
mildly. They do more; in them Jesus warns 
even His mother against attempting henceforth to 
prescribe or suggest what He is to do. Thus 
understood, the words are an irresistible argument 
against the Mariolatry of Rome.—Mine hour is 
not yet come. In two other places in this Gospel 
Jesus refers to the coming of ‘the hour’ (xii, 23, 
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xvii. I); and three times John speaks of His hour 
as not yet come (vii. 30, vili. 20) or as now come 
(xiii. 1). The other passages throw light on this, 
showing the peculiar solemnity which belongs to 
the words before us. In every instance ‘the hour’ 
is fraught with momentous issues :—‘the hour’ 
when the restraint put upon His foes shall continue 
no longer; when He shall pass away from the world 
to His Father; when He shall be glorified. So 
here the hour is that of the manifestation of His 
glory. The language used in chap. xiii. I and 
xvii. I, together with the general teaching of the 
Gospel, shows that the hour is not self-chosen, but 
is that appointed by the Father. He came to do 
the will of Him that sent Him, the appointed 
work at the appointed time. That time none may 
hasten or delay by a single instant. If, then, the 
miracle quickly followed upon these words, which 
would seem to have been the case, this can present 
no difficulty ; the Son waited for the very zoment 
chosen by the Father’s will. 

Ver. 5. His mother saith unto the servants, 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. ‘The 
answer of Jesus (ver. 4) plainly implied that His 
hour would come. Mary, therefore, turns to the 
servants, and bids them be ready. The words are 
indefinite, and we have no right to suppose either 
that she now looked for miraculous help, or that 
she had received some private intimation of her 
Son’s purpose. She waits for the ‘hour:’ what- 
soever the hour may bring, let the servants be 
prepared to do His bidding. Mary here retires 
from the scene. 

Ver. 6. And there were there six waterpots 
of stone, placed after the manner of the purify- 
ing of the Jews, containing two or three firkins 
apiece. The waterpots were near at hand,—in the 
court or at the entrance to the house, not in the 
house itself. Considering the many washings and 
purifyings of the Jews, there is nothing to surprise 
us in the number or in the size of the waterpots. 
Even a small family might easily possess six, and 
when the number of guests was large, each of 
them would naturally be in use. There is much 
uncertainty as to the value of Hebrew measures, 
whether of length or of capacity. Most probably 
the measure here mentioned was equivalent to 
between eight and nine of our imperial gallons, 
so that the ‘firkin’ of our version is not far wrong. 
If each waterpot contained two ‘firkins’ and a 
half, the whole quantity of water would be 
about 130 gallons.—On the words, ‘of the Jews,’ 
see the note on chap. i. 19. Even here the phrase 
is not without significance. When we have set 
ourselves free from our prevailing habit of using 
this term simply as a national designation, we 
cannot but feel that the Evangelist is writing of 
that with which he has entirely broken, and is 
characterizing the ordinary religion of his day as 
one that consisted in ceremonies and external 
purifications. 

Ver. 7. Jesus saith unto them, Fill the 
waterpots with water. Probably they were 
now empty, perhaps in consequence of the 
ablutions before the feast.—And they filled 
them up to the brim. And when they are 
thus filled, nothing more can be done to fit 
them for their original design. They are able 
to furnish all that can be supplied for ‘the puri- 
fying of the Jews.’ 

Ver. 8. And he saith unto them, Draw now, 
and bear unto the ruler of the feast. As the 
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words are commonly understood, the servants are 
bidden to bring to the table (in smaller jars or 
bowls) part of the contents of the larger vessels, 
which were themselves too unwieldy to be moved 
without difficulty. If this be the meaning, we 
must still ask, What was it that was drawn, water 
or wine? Many will answer wine, believing that 
the point at which the miracle is effected comes in 
between the seventh and eighth verses, and that 
all the water in the vessels was then made wine. 
The strong argument. in favour of this interpreta- 
tion is the exactness with which the number and 
size of the vessels are specified; and no diffi- 
culty need be found in the abundance of the 
supply. ‘He, a King, gave as became a king’ 
(Trench). Still there is nothing in the text that 
leads necessarily to this interpretation ; while 
the language of ver. 9, ‘the servants which had 
drawn ¢he water,’ distinctly suggests that what 
they drew was water, which, either as soon as 
drawn, or as soon as presented to the guests, © 
became wine. But there is yet another explana- 
tion (suggested in Dr, Westcott’s Characteristics 
of the Gospel Miracles, p. 15), having much in its 
favour. The Authorised Version (ver. 8) gives the 
command to the servants as ‘ Draw out now,’ etc., 
plainly implying that it was out of the waterpots 
that they were bidden to draw. But the original 
word is simply ‘draw,’ or ‘draw water.’ This 
would seem to suggest that the servants were sent 
again to the spring or fountain from which they 
had drawn the water to fill the waterpots. First, 
the vessels set for the purifying of the Jews are 
completely filled. Nothing is neglected that can 
be needed to prepare for all ceremonial require- 
ments. There the water rests, and rests unchanged. 
Not till now is the water drawn for the thirsty 
guests, in bowls filled, not from vessels of purifica- 
tion, but at the spring itself; it is borne to the ruler 
of the feast, and it is wine! The decision between 
the last two interpretations must be left with the 
reader ; it will probably rest less on the words of 
the narrative than on the view which is taken of 
the significance and meaning of the miracle. See 
below on ver. 11.-—By ‘the ruler of the feast’ is 
meant either an upper servant, to whom was 
intrusted the duty of tasting the different drinks 
and articles of food, and, in general, of superin- 
tending all the arrangements of the feast ; or one 
of the guests acting as president of the feast, at the 
request of the bridegroom or by election of the 
guests. The latter view is favoured by our know- 
ledge of Jewish usages (comp. Ecclus. xxxii. I, 2), 
and by the fact that the ruler is spoken of as 
distinct from the servants, and, as the next verse 
shows, was ignorant of the source from which the 
wine was supplied. 

Vers. 9, 10. In these verses we have the testi- 
mony borne to the completeness of the miracle. 
The ruler of the feast, a guest speaking as the re- 
presentative of the guests, calling the bridegroom 
(who supplied the feast, and in whose house they 
were), emphatically recognises the excellence of 
the wine, not knowing ‘ whence it was.’ ‘ From 
whatever source this may have come, it is wine, 
and good wine:’ this is his witness. ‘ Whatever it 
may be, it has but now flowed from the spring as 
water,’ is the unexpressed but implied testimony 
of the servants. ‘The simplicity of the double 
witness gives it its force ; the guests as yet know 
nothing of the miracle, and thus afford the strongest 
evidence of its truth. An attempt is sometimes 
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made to soften down an expression used by the 
ruler of the feast, ‘ when men aredrunken.’ There 
need, however, be no scruple as to giving the 
word its ordinary meaning. The remark does but 
express his surprise at the bridegroom’s departure 
from the ordinary custom, in bringing in so late 
wine of such excellence as this. The common 
maxim was that the best wine should be given 
first, when it could be appreciated by the guests ; 
the weak and poorer when they had drunk more 
than enough, and the edge of their taste was 
blunted. No answer is recorded,—a plain proof, 
were any needed, that the Evangelist values the 
incident not so much for its own sake as for the 
lesson it conveys. 

Ver. 11. This did Jesus as the beginning of 
his signs, in Cana of Galilee, and manifested his 
glory; and his disciples believed in him. This, 
His first sign, was wrought in Galilee, where Isaiah 
(ix. I, 2) prophesied that Messiah’s work should 
begin. The threefold comment of the Evangelist 
is of the utmost importance. This was a sign, 
and His first sign ; in it He manifested His glory ; 
His disciples believed in Him. ‘Sign’ is one of 
- John’s favourite words. Of the three words used 
in the New Testament to denote a miracle, the 
first (literally meaning ‘ power’) is not once found 
in his Gospel; the second (‘ prodigy,’ ‘ wonder’) 
occurs once only (iv. 48); the third, ‘sign,’ as 
Many as seventeen times. The earliest use of 
‘sign’ in connection with a miracle is in Ex. 
iy. 8, and the context makes the meaning very 
clear: the miracle was the sign of an invisible 
Divine Presence with Moses, and hence it at- 
tested his words. Thus also, when the manna 
was given, the miracle manifested the glory of the 
Lord (Ex. xvi. 7). The miracles of Jesus, and all 
His works, manifested not only God’s glory (viii. 
50), but His own: they were signs of what He is. 
This gives a new starting-point. Each miracle is 
a sign of what He is, not only in regard of the 
power by which it is wrought, but also by its 
own nature and character,—in other words, it is 
asymbol of His work. The words which John 
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adds here once for all are to be understood with 
every mention of a ‘sign,’ for in every miracle 
Jesus made manifest (removed the veil from) His 
glory, revealed Himself. Two other passages com- 
plete the view which John gives us of his mean- 
ing. Of the ‘signs’ he says himself: ‘ These 
(signs) are written that ye may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing 
ye may have life in His name.’ Of the glory he 
says: ‘ We beheld His glory, glory as of an only- 
begotten from a father.’ First, then, this miracle 
attested the mission of Jesus as the Christ; the 
miracle established, as for Moses so for Him, the 
divine commission, and ratified His words. Next, 
it revealed His own glory as Son of God, mani- 
festing His power, in a work as sudden and as 
inexplicable as a new creation; and not only His 
power but His grace, as He sympathizes alike with 
the joys and with the difficulties of life. Further, 
the miracle brought into light what He is in His 
work. The waterpots filled full for the purifying 
of the Jews stand as an emblem of the religion of 
the day, nay, even of the ordinances of the Jewish 
religion itself, ‘carnal ordinances imposed until 
a time of reformation.’ At Christ’s word (on one 
view of the miracle) the water for purifying is 
changed into wine of gladness: this would point 
to Judaism made instinct with new life. On the 
other view, nothing is withdrawn from the use to 
which Jewish ritual applies it, but the element 
which could only minister to outward cleansing 
is transmuted by a new creative word. ‘The law 
was given through Moses: grace and truth came 
through Jesus Christ.” The object of all the signs 
(xx. 31) was answered here in the disciples. They 
had believed already that He was Christ, the Son 
of God (i. 41, 49); they now Jéelieved in Him,— 
each one ‘throws himself with absolute trust 
upon a living Lord,’ recognising the manifestation 
of His glory. The miracles in this Gospel, like 
the parables in the other Gospels, are a test of 
faith. They lead onward the believer to a deeper 
and a firmer trust ; they repel those who refuse to 
believe. 
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The Transition to the Public Ministry, and the Cleansing of the Temple. 


1 We 

continued * there not many days. 
13 
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FTER this he went down to *Capernaum, he, and his 
mother, and “his brethren,’ and his disciples: and they 
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And said unto them that sold doves,® Take these things hence ; 
make not “my Father’s house an house of merchandise. 
his disciples ¢ remembered that it was written, *The zeal of thine 
Then answered the Jews! and _, }ukexmv.8 
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Jesus answered and said unto them, 
*Destroy this temple, and ’in three days I will raise it up. 
Then said the Jews,'* Forty and six years was this temple in 
building, and wilt thou rear'* it up in three days? 
spake of ™the temple of his body. When therefore he was Comp. Col. 
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CoNTENTS. In the passage before us we have 
the first section of the third great division of our 
Gospel. Jesus leaves the circle of His disciples, 
and begins His public work. This is done at 
Jerusalem, after a few days spent in Capernaum. 
In the metropolis of Israel He appears as the Son 
in His Father’s house ; and in the cleansing of the 
old temple and the promise of the raising up of a 
new one He illustrates the nature of the work He 
istodo. The first symptoms of opposition accord- 
ingly appear in this passage. Jesus is rejected by 
the theocracy of Israel, and the foundation is laid 
for His entering upon wider fields of labour. The 
subordinate parts of this section are—(1) ver. 12; 
(2) vers. 13-22. 

Ver. 12. After this he went down to Caper- 
naum. Nazareth, not Cana, would appear to be 
the place from which Jesus ‘ went down’ (from 
the hill-country of Galilee,—comp. chap. iv. 47, 
49, 51) to Capernaum, for His brethren, who are 
not said to have been with Him in Cana, are now 
of the company. All that can be said with cer- 
tainty as to the position of Capernaum is, that it 
was situated on the western coast of the Lake of 
Gennesaret, not far from the northern end of the 
lake ; whether the present Tell Hum or (less prob- 
ably) Khan Minyeh be the site, we cannot here 
inquire (see note on Matt. iv. 13). We have here 
the earliest appearance of this busy and thriving 
Galilean town in the history of our Lord’s life. 
The visit related in Matt. iv. 13 and Luke iv. 31 
belongs to a later period than this, a period subse- 
quent to the imprisonment of John the Baptist 
(see chap. iii. 22). Luke’s narrative, however 
(chap. iv. 23), contains an allusion to earlier 
miracles in Capernaum. Whether reference is 
made to this particular visit (which, through the 
nearness of the passover, was of short duration) 
or not, it is interestins to note that the two 
Evangelists agree in recording a residence of 
Jesus in this town earlier than that brought 
into prominence in Matt. iv. 13. In the Fourth 
Gospel Capernaum occupies a very subordinate 
place; the centre of the Fwdean ministry was 
Jerusalem.—He, and his mother and brethren, 
and his disciples. In his usual manner John 
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divides the company into three groups, naming 
separately Jesus, His relations by natural kindred, 
His disciples. The brethren of Jesus were James, 
Joses(or Joseph), Simon, and Judas(Matt. xiii. 55; 
Mark vi. 3). In what sense they are called 
‘brethren,’ whether as the sons of Joseph and 
Mary, as sons of Joseph by an earlier marriage, or 
as sons of Mary’s sister (‘ brother’ taking the 
meaning of near kinsman), has been a subject of 
controversy from the third century to the present 
day. It is impossible to discuss the question 
within our limits, though something further must 
be said when we come to later chapters (vii., xix.). 
Here we can only express a very decided convic- 
tion that the last mentioned of the three opinions is 
without foundation, and that the ‘ brethren’ were 
sons of Joseph, their mother being either Mary 
herself or, more probably, an earlier wife of Joseph 
(comp. note on Matt. xiii. 58). This verse alone 
might suggest that the brethren were not disciples, 
and from chap. vii. 5 we know that they were not. 

Ver. 13. And the passover of the Jews was at 
hand, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. The 
expression, ‘ passover of the ews,’ is very remark- 
able, and can be explained only by the usage 
already noticed in ver. 6. To John’s mind the 
nation cannot but present itself habitually as 
in opposition to his Master. As yet, indeed, 
Jesus is not confronted by an organized band of 
adversaries representing the ruling body of the 
nation ; but we are on the verge of the conflict, 
and the conflict itself was only the outcome of 
ungodliness and worldliness existing before their 
manifestation in the persecution of Jesus. The 
light was come, but it was shining in dark- 
ness : this darkness rested on what had been the 
temple, the city, the festivals, of the Lord. The 
feast now at hand is not ‘the Lord’s passover’ 
(Ex. xii, 11), but ‘the passover of the Jews.’ The 
prevailing spirit of the time has severed the feast 
from the sacred associations which belonged to it, 
so that Jesus must go up rather as Prophet than as 
worshipper,—not to sanction by His presence, but 
powerfully to protest against the degenerate wor- 
ship of that day. The word of prophecy must be 
fulfilled : ‘ And the Lord whom ye seek shall sud- 
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denly come to His temple, ... but who may abide 
the day of His coming?’ (Mal. iii. 1, 2). 

Ver. 14. And he found in the temple-courts 
those that sold oxen and sheep and doves. The 
scene of this traffic was the outer court, commonly 
spoken of as the court of the Gentiles, but known 
to the Jews as ‘the mountain of the house.’ This 
court (which was on a lower level than the inner 
courts and the house or sanctuary itself) occupied 
not less than two-thirds of the space inclosed by 
the outer walls. Along its sides ran cloisters 
or colonnades, two of which, ‘ Solomon’s porch’ 
on the east, and the ‘ Royal porch’ on the south, 
were especially admired : to these cloisters many 
of the devout resorted for worship or instruction, 
and here, no doubt, our Lord often taught (chap. 
x. 23). In strange contrast, however, with the 
sacredness of the place was what He now ‘ found 
in the temple-courts.’ At all times, and espe- 
cially at thespassover, the temple was frequented 
by numerous worshippers, who required animals 
that might be offered in sacrifice. The law pre- 
scribed the nature of each sacrifice, and enjoined 

that all animals presented to the Lord should be 
' ‘without blemish’ (Lev. xxii. 19, 20),—a require- 
ment which ‘the tradition of the elders’ expanded 
into minute detail. Hence sacrifice would have 
been well-nigh impossible, had not facilities been 
afforded for the purchase of animals that satisfied 
all the conditions imposed. The neighbouring 
quarter of the city naturally became a bazaar for 
the purpose ; but unhappily the priests, yielding to 
temptations of gain, had suffered such traffic to be 
carried on within the precincts of the temple itself. 
At what period this abuse took its rise we do not 
know. Some have supposed that the last words 
of Zechariah (chap. xiv. 21) refer to similar prac- 
tices, the verse being rendered : ‘In that day there 
shall be no more the trafficker in the house of the 
Lord of hosts.” The book of Nehemiah shows 
examples of the spirit of disorder and irreverence 
from which such usages naturally spring ; and the 
representations of Malachi make it easy to under- 
stand that the priests would be only too readily 
accessible to the allurements of a gainful traffic. 
In the court of the Gentiles, then, stood those who 
offered for sale oxen and sheep,—also doves (for 
the poor, Lev. xiv. 22, and for women, Lev. 
xii. 6). The wording of this verse (‘those that 
sold,’ etc.) shows that the trade was now an 
established custom. The discordance between a 
cattle-mart and a place for sacred worship and 
converse need not be drawn out in detail. But this 
was not all.—And the changers of money sitting 
—at their tables in the sacred place. The annual 
tribute which every man of Israel was bound to 
pay to the temple treasury could be paid only in 
the half-shekel ‘of the sanctuary’ (see Matt. xvii. 
24-26), All who came from other lands, there- 
fore, or who had not with them the precise coin, 
must resort to the exchangers, who (as we learn 
from the Talmud) were permitted to do their 
business in the temple during the three weeks 
preceding the passover. Their profits (at a rate of 
interest amounting to ten or twelve per cent.) 
were very great. 

Ver. 15. And making a scourge of cords, he 
drove them all out of the temple-courts, and the 
sheep and the oxen. The scourge was made for 
the expulsion of the animals, but by it Jesus also 
declared His purpose to the traders themselves. 
The words show distinctly that it is with the men 
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that He is dealing ; but He drives sem from the 
sacred place by banishing the instruments and 
means of their unholy traffic. In a figurative 
sense Messiah was said to come armed with a 
scourge. ‘Rabbi Eliezer was asked by his dis- 
ciples: How should a man live to escape the 
scourge of the Messiah? He answered: Let him 
live according to the law and in love towards men.’ 
—And poured out the changers’ money, and 
overthrew the tables—the counters on which the 
bankers placed their heaps of change. 

Ver. 16, And said unto them that sold the 
doves, Take these things hence; make not my 
Father’s house an house of merchandise. We 
must not suppose that the sellers of doves were 
more leniently dealt with. The oxen might be 
driven away, the tables overturned, but the cages 
of birds must be carried out by their owners: 
hence it is to these alone that Jesus directly 
addresses words which were really spoken to all, 
and which explained his action. Any zealous 
reformer, who understood the faith of Israel, 
might have doneas much : indeed, the first treatise 
in the Talmud contains regulations for the due 
reverence of the temple which utterly condemn 
such profanations as are related here. But though 
the action of Jesus might imply no more, His words 
declare that He vindicates the honour of His Father's 
house. Thus He at once honours His Father and 
declares Himself. He offers Himself to Israel as 
the Son of God. In this deed, as in all His acts 
and words (comp. Matt. xiii. 11-15), there is a 
mingling of revelation and reserve: the declara- 
tion of Sonship is combined with an act which no 
true Israelite could fail to approve. Those who, 
yielding to the impulse of right, and listening to 
the voice of conscience, accepted the act, would 
be led to ponder the words ; in them would be 
fulfilled the promise, ‘To him that hath shall more 
be given.’ Those who hardened their heart against 
the act lost the revelation which was given with it, 
and were in danger of losing all.—John does not 
speak of the cleansing of the temple as miracu- 
lous, but the Saviour’s words themselves mark it 
as a ‘sign ;’ and it is only by thinking of a divine 
awe attending the words (comp. chap. xviii. 6) that 
we can explain the immediate submission of the 
traffickers. The following verses describe the 
twofold effect of the act of Jesus on the disciples 
and on ‘the Jews.’ 

Ver. 17. His disciples remembered that it . 
was written, The zeal of thine house shall eat 
meup. Clearly (from the contrast with ver. 22) 
they remembered this scripture at that time. The 
quotation is from Ps. lxix., a psalm which is 
several times referred to in the New Testament. 
See Rom. xv. 3, xi. 9, 10; Acts i. 20 (perhaps 
John xv. 25); and comp. Ps. lxix. 21 with the 
accounts of the crucifixion. We have no record 
of the interpretation of this psalm by Jewish 
writers in a Messianic sense, but New Testament 
usage can leave no doubt that such an application 
of many verses is both allowable and necessary. 
What was true of the devout and afflicted Israelite 
who wrote the words was true in the fullest sense 
of the Servant of Jehovah, of whom all such faith- 
ful servants were imperfect types. The exact 
meaning of the words here quoted will best appear 
if we take the whole verse: ‘The zeal of Thine 
house consumed me: and the reproaches of them 
that reproached Thee fell on me.’ The parallelism 
of the lines shows that the chief antithesis:lies in 
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the pronouns. Dishonour shown to God has been 
felt by the psalmist as a cruel wrong to himself. 
‘Zealous indignation for 7izze house, inspired by 
the sight or news of unworthy treatment of 7izne 
house, consumed me,—so to say, destroyed my very 
life.’ The quotation is not exact; what in the 
psalm is past is here future: ‘shall eat me up.’ An 
examination of other passages will show that, where 
John uses the words ‘it is written,’ he does not 
necessarily imply that the quotation is made with 
literal exactness. Had we the past, ‘ consumed,’ 
we might be led to think of the inward consuming 
of holy zeal from which resulted this act of indig- 
nation; the future, ‘will eat me up,’ brings us 
nearer to what we have seen to be the meaning of 
the passage in the psalm. His zeal for His Father’s 
house will devour His very life — will bring 
destruction in its train. 

Ver. 18. The Jews therefore answered, The 
effect on the disciples has been related ; what will 
be the response of the rulers to the self-revela- 
tion ot Jesus? The word ‘therefore’ answers to 
the Evangelist’s knowledge of the fact. Their 
position of inward antagonism is present to his 
thought, though it has not yet found expression 
in their deeds. And said unto him, What sign 
shewest thou unto us because thou doest these 
things ?—This answer (replying to the act rather 
than the words) is in the tone of indignation, not 
of sincere inquiry: ‘Because Thou doest these 
things Thou art bound to show a sign, a sign 
that shall justify such actions.’ The effectual 
cleansing was the ‘sign,’ but as such they would 
not receive it. Their question is a token of the 
failure (so far as the nation was concerned) of the 
manifestation which Jesus had given of Himself as 
Son of God. Both in the question and in the 
response of our Lord we have a clear parallel in 
the earlier Gospels : see Matt. xii. 38-40. 

Ver. 19. Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Destroy this temple. The most important point 
for the understanding of this verse is the distinc- 
tion between the two words which the English 
Bible renders ‘temple.’ The word used in vers. 
14 and 15 denotes generally the whole area within 
the walls, and here especially the ouermost space 
in the sacred enclosure; while the latter signifies 
the holy place, and the holy of holies. The 
sanctity of the temple-court has been vindicated ; 
the true temple, the sanctuary, the dwelling-place 
of Jehovah, has not been mentioned in the 
narrative until now. But even this very signi- 
ficant change of expression would not render the 
meaning plain, for the words were intended to 
be enigmatical—to be understood after, and not 
before, the event which fulfilled them. If we 
would understand them, we must take them in 
connection with ver. 21, ‘But He spake of the 
temple of His body.’ To the English reader 
they seem merely to convey a warning that, if the 
Jews go on with such profanation as that which 
Jesus had checked, they will bring the temple to 
ruin. But itis of the sazctuary that He speaks, 
not of the temple-court which had sustained the 
desecration. When therefore He says, ‘Go on in 
your present way, and by so doing destroy this 
temple,’ He means that their rejection of Him- 
self shall culminate in their consigning to destruc- 
tion the temple of His body. The essence of the 
temple is, that it is the dwelling-place of God: 
His body is God’s temple, for in Him ‘ dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.’ The material 
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temple had been for ages the type of His body, in 
which God first truly manifested Himself to man. 
The continuance of the temple was no longer 
needed when the living temple was reared; but 
it was by the destruction of the latter that the 
destruction of the former was brought about,— 
its destruction, that is, as the dwelling-place of 
God. In the holiest place, behind the veil, 
Jehovah had dwelt: when the Lord Jesus was 
crucified, the veil was rent, the holy of holies was 
thrown open, and by being thrown open was 
shown to be God’s habitation no longer. Our 
Lord therefore might well use words which relate 
at once to His body and to the temple, such being 
the connection between the two. And in three 
days I will raise it up. — His crucifixion in- 
volved the total destruction of the Jewish temple 
and polity. No longer will there be a special 
place in which God’s glory will be revealed, to 
which God’s worshippers will come,—a place in 
which are national distinctions, a court of the 
Gentiles, a court of Israel, a court of the priests. 
His resurrection will establish a new temple, a new 
order of spiritual worship. He Himself, as raised 
and glorified Messiah, will be the Corner-stone of 
a spiritual temple, holy in the Lord. This is one 
of the many passages in the Gospel which show 
to us how perfectly all the future of His history 
was anticipated by our Lord (see chap. iii. 14, 
etc.). There is no real difficulty in the words, ‘ / 
will raise it up;’ chap. x. 17, 18, furnishes a 
complete explanation. 

Ver. 20. The Jews therefore said, Forty and 
six years was this temple in building, and wilt 
thou raise it up in three days? They answer 
only by another question,—not an inquiry, but 
really an indignant and scornful rejection of His 
words. It was at the close of the year 20 B.C, or 
the beginning of 19 B.c. that Herod the Great 
began the rebuilding of the temple. The temple 
itself was completed in eighteen months; the ex- 
tensive buildings round it required eight years 
more. Somany additions, however, proved neces- 
sary before the work could be regarded as finished, 
that the final completion is assigned by Josephus 
to the year 50 A.P., seventy years after the com- 
mencement of the undertaking, and but twenty 
years before Jerusalem was destroyed. The ‘ forty 
and six years’ bring us to the year 28 A.D. It is 
perhaps strange that the Jews should associate the 
long term of years with the rebuilding of the sanc- 
tuary and not the temple as a whole; it is, how- 
ever, very likely that, at all events, the ornamenta- 
tion of this building might still be incomplete. 
Moreover, in their indignant rejoinder to the say- 
ing of Jesus, they not unnaturally take up the very 
term which He had used, even though it applied 
in strictness only to the most sacred portion of the 
structure, 

Ver. 21. See above on ver. 19. 

Ver. 22. When therefore he was raised from 
the dead, his disciples remembered that he said 
this. Again (as in ver. 10) we are struck by the 
suddenness with which the narrative breaks off. 
It has been related mainly to bring out the rejec- 
tion of Jesus by the Jews; the Evangelist pauses 
upon it only for a moment to speak of the effect 
on the disciples, as after the former miracle he 
records that the ‘disciples believed in’ Jesus (ver. 
11). We do not find the same statement here, but 
are told (comp. chap. xii. 16) that the words which 
baffled the Jews were mysterious to the disciples 
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likewise. Whilst, however, the Jews rejected the 
‘hard saying,’ the disciples ‘kept all these things 
and pondered them in’ their ‘heart,’ not under- 
standing them until the prophecy was fulfilled. 
This record of words not understood at the time, 
even by the inner circle of the followers of Jesus, 
is a striking indication of the simple truthfulness 
of the narration (comp. ver. 11). And they 
believed the Scripture and the word which 
Jesus had said.—The recollection of the words 
after the resurrection led the disciples (we cannot 
doubt that John is speaking chiefly of his own 
experience) to a fuller and richer faith in ‘the 
scripture’ and ‘the word’ of Jesus. The ‘word’ 
must be that of ver. 19; but it is not so easy to 
explain ‘the scripture.’ It cannot mean the Old 
Testament as a whole, for in this sense John always 
uses the plural, ‘the Scriptures.’ It would be 
easier to suppose that the Evangelist has in mind 
some passages of the Old Testament predictive of 
the resurrection (e.g., from Ps. xvi.; Isa. liii.; Hos. 
vi.), or the rebuilding of the true temple (Zech. vi. 
12-15). If, however, we include several passages, 
_ the difficulty in the use of the singular remains as 

before; and if we seek for a single prediction, we 
cannot meet with any one that agrees so closely 
with our Lord’s saying as to be thus definitely 
pointed out as ‘the scripture.’ We seem bound to 
refer the word to the only ‘scripture’ that (ver. 
17) has been quoted in the context, Ps. Ixix. 9. 
This verse, speaking of the consuming and of its 
cause, formed the groundwork of the first part of 
our Lord’s saying (‘ Destroy this temple’). Hence 
this passage of the psalm and ‘the word which Jesus 
had said’ form one whole, and as such are men- 
tioned here. The disciples, guided to deeper faith 
by that which was at the time wholly mysterious 
(and which was a ‘stone of stumbling’ to those who 
believed not), recognised the fulfilment of Old 
Testament prophecy and of the prediction of Jesus 
Himselfin the death and resurrection of their Lord. 
Thus in the first scene of His public ministry, 
we have Jesus before us in the light in which the 
whole Gospel is to present Him, at once the cruci- 
fied and the risen Lord. 

The whole narrative has been subjected to keen 
scrutiny both by friends and foes, but its import- 
ance has hardly yet been properly acknowledged. 
A few words must still be said as to its relation to 
the other Gospels, and as to its place in this. 

Each of the earlier Gospels records a cleansing 
of the temple, accomplished, however, not at the 
outset but at the close of our Lord’s public mini- 
stry, on the Monday (probably) preceding the 
crucifixion. To some it has seemed altogether 
improbable that there should have been two acts 
of precisely similar character at the extreme points 
of the official life of our Lord. But is the character 
of the two the same? We would not lay too much 
stress on some of the differences of detail, for appa- 
rent divergences sometimes present themselves in 
connection with narratives which no one would be 
inclined to explain as relating to different events. 
There are, however, not a few touches in the 
account before us which show the hand of an eye- 
witness ;—such as the making of the scourge of 
cords, the scattering of the money of exchange, 
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the words addressed to the sellers of doves alone, 
the form of the rebuke, the conversation with the 
Jews, the incidental notice of the forty-six years (a 
statement which only elaborate calculation shows 
to be in harmony with independent statements 
of another Evangelist), Finally, there is the 
remarkable perversion before Caiaphas of the 
words regarding the rebuilding of the temple, on 
which nothing contained in the earlier Gospels 
throws any light, and which (especially as given 
in Mark xiv. 58) bears all the marks of having 
been exaggerated in the popular mind through 
lapse of time. Such considerations as these seem 
to show that, if the cleansing can have occurred 
once only, its place in the history is that assigned 
by John. But is-it really at all improbable that 
two cleansings should have taken place, sepa- 
rated by such an interval of time as the Gospel 
narrative presupposes? No one will think that 
the action of our Lord, as here related, would 
put an end to the traffic, when this very narrative 
brings before us an official challenge of His 
authority so to act. At the last Passover Jesus 
would find the temple-court as much the scene 
of worldly trading as it was at the first. Did 
He then, it will be asked, condone the-evil when 
in intervening years He went up to the same 
feast? This question must be met by another: 
Have we reason to believe that Jesus attended 
any other Passover than these two? The feast of 
chap. v. I was in all probability not a Passover, 
and at the Passover mentioned in vi. 4 He certainly 
was not present. If then he attended two Pass- 
overs only, is it at all improbable that on the 
second occasion, as on the first, He would vindi- 
cate the purity and sanctity of the temple? 

The purpose, too, of the two cleansings is 
different. At the close of His ministry He is 
hailed as King of Israel, and He indignantly 
expels from God’s house those who practically 
denied to Gentiles any share in that place of 
prayer. Now He acts as the Son of God, offer- 
ing Himself in this character to rulers and to 
people, that they may acknowledge His Sonship 
and obey His word. ‘He came unto His own 
home,’ His home as Son, ‘and they that were 
His own received Him not.’ This is the turning- 
point of His ministry : henceforth He is the re- _ 
jected of the Jews. This is the significance of 
the narrative before us. The cleansing and the 
mysterious words spoken by Jesus (ver. 19) are 
alike ‘signs.’ The first was a sign of His Son- 
ship, a sign which they refused to accept. That 
refused, He gives the second; just as, when the 
Pharisees asked of Him a sign from heaven, He 
refused to give any save the sign of the prophet 
Jonah. If they will not listen to the former, the 
latter alone remains. He would have renewed 
the life of the temple, but they would not have 
itso. Let them, then, go on in their ways, and 
destroy the temple; let them go on in their re- 
jection of Him, and destroy His life. The result 
will be the raising of a spiritual temple which 
shall be none of theirs—a temple in which God 
Himself shall dwell, manifested to all men in the 
Son. 
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CHAPTER II. 23-III. 21. 
The Conversation with Nicodemus. 
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the closing verses of chap. ii. in close connection 
with the opening verses of chap. iii. (see the com- 
mentary on iii. I). Rejected by the theocracy of 
Israel Jesus turns to individuals, but these are not 
confined to Israel. The woman of Samaria and 
the king’s officer of Galilee are beyond the theo- 
cratic pale. Nicodemus, however, who is first 
introduced to us, does belong to the chosen people ; 
and the conversation of Jesus with him, as it leads 
him from an imperfect to a perfect faith, illustrates 
the power which Jesus, though rejected by Israel 
and doomed to die, shall exercise over the hearts 
of men. The subordinate parts of this section 
are—(1) ii. 23-25; (2) iii. I-15; (3) iii. 16- 
21. 

Ver. 23. Now when he was in Jerusalem at 
the passover, at the feast, many believed in his 
name, beholding his signs which he did. In 
this verse we pass from the public presentation of 
Jesus to the people and ‘ the Jews’ in the house of 
His Father to His more private ministry in Jerusa- 
lem : rejected as the Son of God, He continues His 
work as a Prophet, doing many ‘signs,’ and by 
these leading many to faith in His mission. The 
time spoken of is still the season of the Passover. 
The remarkable repetition, ‘at the Passover, at the 
feast,’ may probably be intended to direct our 
thoughts especially to the very night of the paschal 
supper. Ifso, the purification of the temple may 
have fallen at the very time when every Israelite 


festival that was now approaching. The words 
would also point to our Lord’s observing the feast 
Himself. It is noticeable that we do not here read 
‘the Passover of the Jews: ’ the desecration of the 
festival has been condemned in one of its manifes- 
tations, but the festival itself is honoured. John 
gives us no particulars of the ‘signs’ which Jesus 
did; comp. chaps. xxi. 25, vi. 4, and several 
passages in the earlier Gospels (e.g. Mark i. 34, 
vi. 55, 56). The signs attested His words, which 
were the description of His ‘name’ (see chap. i. 12), 
and, beholding the signs, many became believers 
in His name, accepting Him as being in truth what 
He declared Himself tobe. The faith was real but 
not mature ; its imperfection is illustrated in the 
next verse. 

Vers. 24, 25. But Jesus did not trust himself 
unto them on account of his discerning all men, 
and because he needed not that any should bear 
witness concerning a man ; for he himself dis- 
cerned what was in the man. The effect pro- 
duced upon Jesus Himself by this imperfection of 
faith is described in very remarkable language. 
Many ‘believed in His name,’ and so took the first 
step towards that surrender of the heart to Him 
which in ver. II we read of as made by His dis- 
ciples. Had they thus fully trusted themselves to 
Him, then would He have trusted Himself to them. 
This is one of the illustrations of the teaching, so 
characteristic of the Fourth Gospel, with regard to 
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the union and communion of Jesus with His people ; 
if they abide in Him, He abides in them. That 
these believers have not reached such maturity of 
faith Jesus Himself discerns. No witness from 
another is needed by Him, for the thoughts of every 
man with whom He speaks are ‘naked and opened’ 
unto Him. The words of John do not in their 
literal sense go beyond this ; but, in declaring that 
Jesus read the heart of all who came to Him, they 
imply that other truth with which the rendering in 
our Bibles has made us familiar: ‘He knew what 
was in man.’ 

Ver. 1. And there was a man of the Phari- 
sees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews. 
That this verse does not begin a new section is 
clearly shown by the first word ‘And,’ which 
links it with the last chapter; another indication 
of the same kind is seen when the true reading is 
restored in ver. 2 (‘to Him’ for ‘to Jesus’). A 
closer examination will show that the connection 
thus suggested is really very close and important. 
In chap. ii. 24, 25, a very marked emphasis is laid 
on ‘man ;’ the same word and thought are taken 
up in this verse. Ver. 2 of this chapter brings 
before us a belief agreeing in nature and ground 
with that spoken of in chap. ii. 23, 24. The last 
thought of chap. ii. is powerfully illustrated by the 
answers which Jesus returns to the ‘houghis of 
Nicodemus. Clearly, then, John means us to 
understand that out of the many who ‘believed 
in the name’ of Jesus was one deserving of special 
attention, not merely as representing a higher 
class and special culture, but chiefly because, 
brought by the signs to a degree of faith, he was 
desirous of knowing more; and our Lord’s deal- 
ings with Nicodemus show how He sought to lead 
all who were so prepared to a deeper knowledge 
and higher faith. The name Nicodemus is found 
in the Talmud, as a Hebrew surname borne by 
a Jew, a disciple of Jesus, whose true name was 
Bonai. There is nothing to show that the persons 
are identical, and on the whole it is more probable 
that they are not. It is most natural to regard the 
name Nicodemus as Greek, not Hebrew ; compare 
‘Philip’ (chap. i. 43). Nicodemus is described as 
a Pharisee (see notes on chaps. i. 24, vil. 32), and 
as ‘a ruler of the Jews,’—7.e., a member of the San- 
hedrin (comp. chap. vii. 50), the great council of 
seventy-one which held supreme power over the 
whole nation. In other passages John uses ‘ruler’ 
in this sense (see vii. 26, 48, xii. 42); here only 
does he join with it the words ‘ of the Jews.’ The 
added words (see chap. i. 19) show that Nicodemus 
stood connected with that body which was ever 
present to John’s thought as the assemblage of 
those who represented the self-seeking and formal- 
ism which Jesus came to subvert. The elements 
of hostility already existed, though the open con- 
flict had not yet begun (see chap. ii. 18). It is 
not easy always to define the relation between 
‘the Pharisees’ and ‘ the Jews,’ as the two terms 
are used by John ; for under the latter designa- 
tion the leaders of the Pharisees would certainly 
be included. The former perhaps usually brings 
into prominence teaching and principles; the 
latter points rather to external action. The Phari- 
sees took alarm at the new doctrine, the Jews 
resented the new authority. Nicodemus is not free 
from the externalism and prejudices of his class, 
but his candour and his faith stand out in wonder- 
ful contrest to the general spirit evinced by the 
Pharisees and the fews. 
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Ver. 2, The same came to him by night. 
Chap. xix. 38, 39, seems clearly to show that the 
motive of Nicodemus in thus coming by night was 
the same as the cause of Joseph’s secret disciple- 
ship—the ‘ fear of the Jews.’ That he himself was 
one of ‘the Jews’ only makes this explanation 
more probable. We cannot doubt that he came 
alone ; whether Jesus also was alone, or whether 
John or other disciples were present at the inter- 
view, we cannot tell. 

And said unto him, Rabbi, we know that 
thou art come from God, ateacher. Every werd 
here is of importance. On Rabbi see the note, 
chap. i. 38. We may be sure that a member of 
the sect that carefully scrutinised the Baptist’s 
credentials (chap. i. 19-24) would not lightly 
address Jesus by this title of honour, or acknow- 
ledge him as Teacher. But the words ‘Thou art 
come from God’ will appear even more significant, 
if we keep in mind that the most familiar designa- 
tion of the Messiah was ‘ the coming One,’ ‘ He 
that should come.’ The appearing of the Baptist 
quickened in the minds of ‘ all men’ (Luke iii. 15) 
the recollection of God’s great promise ; and the 
signs lately wrought by Jesus in Jerusalem may 
well have excited in the mind of this Pharisee 
hopes which find a hesitating expression in his 
words. No ordinary prophet would have been 
thus acknowledged as one ‘come from God.’ At the 
very least, the confession assigns toJesus a supreme 
authority as Teacher. The confession of Nico- 
demus was made in the name of others besides 
himself. ‘We know;’—others amongst the 
Pharisees, perhaps already others amongst the 
rulers (chap. xii. 42), had reached the same point. 
No doubt the number was but small, too small to 
make confession easy, or to banish the very natural 
fear of the Jews which brought Nicodemus to Jesus 
by night. 

For no one can do these signs that thou 
doest except God be with him. Nicodemus 
acknowledges the works to be ‘signs’ (not so the 
Jews, chap. ii. 18), and he shows that in him the 
signs had precisely answered the designed end. 
The faith indeed which rested on these alone was 
imperfect, but it was faith ; more could be gained ; 
the faith could be educated, raised higher, and 
made more complete. How truly this faith has 
been educated will be shown when (chap. xix. 39) 
it shall come forth in honour of that cruct- 
fied Redeemer who is here to be proclaimed (ver. 
14). Such education, however, can be effected 
only by the word of Jesus, leading to fellowship 
with Himself. For this word Nicodemus now 
comes. In reading the following verses we must 
bear in mind that, as Jesus would train and 
strengthen the faith of Nicodemus, it is the weak 
side of this faith that is kept in view; but the 
Saviour’s acceptance of the faith as real is plainly 
to be seen in the openness and unreservedness of 
the teaching He vouchsafes. Many have pointed 
out the contrast between this discourse and those 
related in the other Gospels; but had there been 
no difference between discourses delivered to the 
half-instructed excitable multitudes of Galilee and 
those intended for a ‘teacher of Israel,’ the 
apparent agreement would have been a discord 
which no argument could explain away (see 
Introduction). 

Ver. 3. Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except any one 
have been born anew, he cannot see the king- 
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dom of God. Jesus answers his thoughts rather 
than his words, but the connection between the 
address and the answer is not hard to find. John 
the Baptist had familiarised all with the thought 
that the kingdom of God was at hand, that the 
reign of the Messiah, so long expected, would 
soon begin. Whatever meaning may be assigned 
to the words of ver. 2, we may certainly say that 
every thoughtful Jew who believed what Nico- 
demus believed was ‘waiting for the kingdom 
of God.’ But the Pharisee’s conception of the 
Messianic promise was false. In great measure, 
at least, his ‘kingdom of God’ was outward and 
carnal, not inward and spiritual,—a privilege of 
birth, belonging of right to Israel. This false con- 
ception Jesus would at once correct, and the gravity 
of the error is reflected in the solemnity of the lan- 
guage, ‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee.’—‘ Any 
one.’ This more literal rendering is necessary here 
because of the next verse. Our Lord says simply 
any one. Nicodemus brings in the word ‘ man,’ 
to give more expressiveness to his reply. 

_ ‘Have been born anew.’ It has been, and still 
is, amuch controverted question whether the Greek 
word here used should be rendered again, or anew, 
or from above. ‘Again’ is certainly inadequate ; for, 
though the word may denote beginning over again, 
commencing the action afresh, it cannot express 
mere repetition. Much may be said in favour of 
the third rendering, ‘from above.’ This is the 
undoubted meaning of the same word as used below 
(ver. 31); and a similar idea is expressed in the 
passages of the Gospel (chap. i. 13) and First Epistle 
of John (chap. ii. 29, v. 1, etc.) which speak of 
those who are begotten of God. It may also be 
urged that, as Christ is ‘He that cometh from 
above’ (ver. 31), those who through faith are one 
with Christ must derive their being from the same 
source, and may well be spoken of as ‘ born from 
above.’ Notwithstanding these arguments, it is 
probable that amew is the true rendering. Had 
the other thought been intended, we might surely 
have expected ‘of God’ instead of ‘from above.’ 
The correspondence between the two members of 
the sentence would then have been complete ; only 
those who have been dorn of God can see the kizg- 
dom of God. Further, born (or begotten) of God is 
a very easy and natural expression, but this can 
hardly be said of dorm (or begotten) from above: 
‘coming from above’ is perfectly clear; ‘ born 
from above’ is not so. The chief argument, how- 
ever, is afforded by the next verse, which clearly 
shows that Nicodemus understood a second birth 
to be intended. But the words ‘except any one 
have been born from above’ would not necessarily 
imply a second birth. The Jews maintained that 
they were born of God (see chap. viii. 41), and 
would have had no difficulty whatever in believing 
that those only who received their being from above 
could inherit the blessings of Messiah’s kingdom. 
Our Lord’s words, then, teach the fundamental 
truth, that not natural birth, descent from the stock 
of Israel, but a second birth, the being begotten 
anew, a complete spiritual change (see ver. 5), 
admits into the kingdom of God. 

On the general expectation of a king and a 
kingdom, see chap. i. 49. It is remarkable that 
the kingdom of God is expressly mentioned by 
John in this chapter only (compare, however, chap. 
xviii. 36).—‘ Cannot’ is by no means the same as 
‘shall not.’ It expresses an impossibility in the 
very nature ofthings. Toastate of outward earthly 


privilege rights of natural birth might give admit- 
tance. In declaring that without a complete inward 
change none can possibly see (have a true percep- 
tion of) ‘the kingdom of God,’ Jesus declares the 
spiritual character of His kingdom. In it none 
but the spiritual can have any part. 

Ver. 4. Nicodemus saith unto him, How can 
a man be born when he is old? cam he enter a 
second time into his mother’s womb, and be born? 
These are the words of a man amazed beyond 
measure. Jesus has read his thoughts, and the 
answer to his unspoken question has come with 
the suddenness and surprise ofa thunderbolt. The 
solemn emphasis laid on the words ‘born anew’ 
forbids his thinking of a mere figure of speech, 
and apparently -banishes from his mind the Old 
Testament expressions which approach the same 
truth (see ver. 5). The privilege which he attached 
to natural birth within the bounds of Israel is torn 
away by a word ; the ‘any one’ of our Lord’s answer 
makes all men equal ; and the prize which seemed 
almost within his grasp is given to every one who 
has been born anew. In his bewilderment he sees 
no meaning in the words of Jesus, except they be 
understood physically of a second natural birth ; 
and the evident impossibility of this he expresses 
in the very strongest terms. 

Ver. 5. Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, Except any one have been born of 
water and spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God. The answer is a stronger affirmation 
of the same truth, with some changes of expression 
which made the words no easier of acceptance, 
save as the new terms might awaken echoes of Old 
Testament language, and lead the hearer from the 
external to an inward and spiritual interpretation. 

The first words have given rise to warm and 
continued controversy. Many have held that the 
birth ‘ of water and spirit’ can only refer to Chris- 
tian baptism ; others have denied that Christian 
baptism is alluded to at all. The subject is very 
important and very difficult. Our only safety lies 
in making the Evangelist his own interpreter. We 
shall repeatedly find, when a difficulty occurs, that 
some word of his own in the context or in ‘some 
parallel passage brings us light. (1) First, then, 
as to the very peculiar expression, ‘of water and 
spirit.’ We cannot doubt that this is the true ren- 
dering ; no direct reference is made as yet to the . 
personal Holy Spirit. The words ‘water and 
spirit’ are most closely joined, and placed under 
the government of the same preposition. <A 
little earlier in the Gospel (chap. i. 33) we find 
the same words—not, indeed, joined together as 
here, but yet placed in exact parallelism, each 
word, too, receiving emphasis from the context. 
Three times between chap. i. 19 and chap. i. 33 
John speaks of his baptism with water ; twice there 
is a reference to the Spirit (i. 32, 33); and in ver. 
33 John’s baptizing with water and our Lord’s 
baptizing with ‘holy spirit’ (see the note) stand 
explicitly contrasted. It is very possible that this 
testimony was well known to others besides John’s 
disciples, to all indeed in Judea who were roused 
to inquiry respecting the Baptist and his relation 
to Jesus. (2) It is possible that the Jews of that 
age may have been familiar with the figure of a 
new birth in connection with baptism. It is con- 
fessedly difficult accurately to ascertain Jewish. 
usages and modes of thought in the time of our 
Lord. The Talmud indeed contains copious stores 
of information, but it is not easy to distinguish 
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between what belongs to an earlier and what to a 
later age. We know that converts to the Jewish 
religion were admitted by baptism to fellowship 
with the sacred people. The whole tenor of the 
law would suggest such a washing when the un- 
cleanness of heathenism was put off, and hence no 
rite could be more natural. Yet we have no cer- 
tain knowledge that this was practised so early as 
the time of our Lord. There is no doubt that, at 
a later date, the proselyte thus washed or bap- 
uzed was spoken of as born again. Here again, 
therefore, we have some confirmation of the view 
that in the words before us there is 27 some sort 
a reference to baptism,—at all events, to the bap- 
tism of John. (3) But what was John’s baptism? 
We see from chap. i. 25 how peculiar his action 
appeared to the rulers of the people. Even if 
proselytes were in that age baptized, a baptism that 
invited a//, publican and Pharisee alike, would but 
seem the more strange. John’s action was new and 
startling ; and from chap. i. 21-25 it appears that 
the leaders of Jewish thought beheld in it an im- 
mediate reference to the time of Messiah. It 
seems very probable that John’s baptism was 
directly symbolic, a translation into visible symbol 
of such promises as Ezek. xxxvi. 25, which looked 
forward to the new spiritual order of which he was 
the herald. To the sprinkling with clean water, 
the cleansing from all filthiness, of which Ezekiel 
speaks, answers closely John’s ‘ baptism of repent- 
ance for the remission of sins’ (compare also Ezek. 
xxxvi. 31). To the promise which follows, ‘A 
new spirit will I put within you. . . . I will put 
my spirit within you,’ answers just as closely John’s 
testimony to Jesus, ‘ He it is that baptizeth with 
holy spirit.’ (4) The two contrasted elements in 
the baptisms of chap. i. 33 are—(qa) the covering 
and removal of past sin; and (4) the inbreathing 
of a new life. In that verse ‘holy spirit’ is the 
gift and not the Giver. The Giver is the Holy 
Spirit; but the gift, that which is the essential 
element in the new baptism, is the bestowal of 
‘holy spirit,’ the seed and the principle of a holy 
spiritual life. (5) These two elements were con- 
joined in the Christian baptism instituted after- 
wards: the cleansing of forgiveness through Christ’s 
death and the holiness of the new life in Christ are 
alike symbolized in it. Here, therefore, our Lord 
says that no man can enter into the kingdom of 
God unless he have been born anew, the elements 
of the new birth being the removal by cleansing of 
the old sinful life, and the impartation by the Holy 
Spirit of a new holy principle of life.—If this view 
of the words is correct, there is error in both ex- 
tremes of which mention has been made. There is 
no direct reference here to Christian baptism ; but 
the reference to the truths which that baptism 
expresses is distinct and clear. 

Ver. 6, That which hath been born of the flesh 
is flesh, and that which hath been born of the 
Spirit is spirit. In the last verse was implied the 
law that like is produced from like, since the pure 
and spiritual members of God’s kingdom must be 
born of water and spirit. Here this law is ex- 
pressly stated. Flesh produces flesh. Spirit pro- 
duces spirit. Thus the necessity of a new birth is 
enforced, and the ‘cannot’ of ver. 3 explained. 
It is not easy to say whether ‘ flesh,’ as here used, 
definitely indicates the sinful principles of human 
nature, or only that which is outward, material, 
not spiritual but merely natural. The latter seems 
more likely, both from the context (where the con- 
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trast is between the natural and the spiritual birth) 
and from John’s usage elsewhere. Though the 
word occurs as many as thirteen times in this 
Gospel (chap. i. 13, 14, vi. 51, 52, etc., vill. 15, 
xvii. 2), in no passage does it express the thought 
of sinfulness, as it does in Paul’s Epistles and 
in 1 John ii. 16. Another difficulty meets us in 
the second clause. Are we to read ‘born of the 
Spirit’ or ‘of the spirit’? Is the reference to the 
Holy Spirit Himself, who imparts the principle of 
the new life, or to the principle which He im- 
parts,—the principle just spoken of in ver. 5, ‘ of 
water and spirit’? It is hard to say, and the dif- 
ference in meaning is extremely small ; but when 
we consider the analogy of the two clauses, the 
latter seems more likely.—There is no reference 
here to ‘water;’ but, as we have seen, the water 
has reference to the past alone,—the state which 
gives place to the new life. Tospeak of this would 
be beside the point of the verse now before us, which 


teaches that the spiritual life of the kingdom of ~ 


God can only come from the new spiritual principle. 
Ver. 7. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye 
must be born anew. Nicodemus had no doubt 
shown by look or exclamation his astonishment at 
hearing such words, containing so strange a view 
of the kingdom of God and the conditions on which 
it could be entered. The use of ‘marvel’ in 
other passages would seem to show that in this 
Gospel the word indicates much more than amaze- 
ment. It is certainly not the astonishment of 
admiration, but incredulous and sometimes angry 
surprise. Our Lord’s teaching had set at nought 
the accepted teaching of Israel, thoughts and hopes 
to which Nicodemus had long and firmly clung, 
and his heart rebels. Our Lord, according to His 
wont, does but the more emphatically affirm the 
truth at which Nicodemus stumbled. ‘ Ye must 
be born again :’ the necessity is absolute. Before, 
He had spoken of ‘ any one,’ leaving the application 
to His hearer ; now, as Nicodemus had said ‘ We 
know,’ Jesus says ‘Ye must,-—even ye who 
possess the treasures of Israel’s learning, and 
whom the signs are guiding to the King of Israel, 
‘ye must be born again:’ ‘ Marvel not at this.’ 
Ver. 8, The words of this verse point out to 
Nicodemus zw/y he must not thus ‘ marvel’ at the 
new teaching,—must not cast it away with in- 
credulous surprise. Nature itself may teach him. 
In nature there is an agent whose working is 
experienced and acknowledged by all, while at the 
same time it is full of mystery; yet the mystery 
makes no man doubt the reality of the working. 
The wind breatheth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth. From 
the beginning the wind seems to have been the 
divinely-intended witness and emblem in the 
natural world of the Spirit of God. Ever present, 
it bore a constant witness. A commentator 
(Tholuck) has conjectured that, whilst Jesus spoke, 
there was heard the sound of the wind as it swept 
through the narrow street of the city, thus furnish- 
ing an occasion for the comparison here. It may 
well have been so; every reader of the Gospels 
may see how willingly our Lord drew lessons from 
natural objects around Him. Such a conjecture 
might help to explain the abruptness with which 
the meaning of the word is changed, the very same 
word which in vers. 5 and 6 was rendered sfirét 
being now used in the sense of wind. Nothing 
but the abruptness of this transition needs any 
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explanation. The appointed emblem teaches the 
lesson for which it was appointed. The choice of 
terms (d7vatheth, listeth, voice) shows that the wind 
is personified. It is perhaps of the gentle breeze 
rather than of the violent blast that the words 
speak (for the word Azewma is used with much 
more latitude in the Greek Bible than in classical 
Greek) ; in the d7ea¢h of wind there is even more 
mystery than in the d/ast. Thou hearest its voice, 
it is present though invisible; thou feelest its 
power, for thou art in its course; but where the 
course begins, what produces the breath,—whither 
the course is tending, what is the object of the 
breath,—thou knowest not. Nicodemus, unable 
to question this, would remember Old Testament 
words which spoke of man’s not knowing ‘the 
way of the wind’ as illustrating man’s ignorance 
of the Creator’s works (Eccles. xi. 5). 

So is every one that hath been born of the 
Spirit. As in the natural, so is it in the spiritual 
world. The wind breatheth where it listeth ; the 
Spirit breatheth where He will. Thou hearest the 
sound of the wind, but canst not fix the limits of 
7.s course, experiencing only that thou thyself art 
-in that course : every one that hath been born of 
the Spirit knows that His influence is real, ex- 
periencing that influence in himself, but can trace 
His working no farther,—knows not the beginning 
or the end of His course. Our Lord does not 
speak of the birth itself, but of the resulting state. 
The birth itself belongs to a region beyond the 
outward and the sensible, just as none can tell 
whence the breath of wind has come. 

It ought perhaps to be noted before leaving this 
verse, that many take the first part of the verse as 
haying reference to the Spirit, not the wind: 
‘The Spirit breatheth where He will, and thou 
hearest His voice, but knowest not whence He 
cometh and whither He goeth; so is every one 
that hath been born of the Spirit.’ The chief 
arguments in favour of this translation are the 
following :—(1) It does not involve a sudden tran- 
sition from one meaning to another of the same 
Greek word. (2) On the ordinary view there is 
some confusion in the comparison: the words are 
not, ‘The wind breatheth where . . . so is the 
Spirit ;’ but, ‘The wind breatheth where . . . so zs 
every one that hath been born of the Spirit.’ These 
two arguments have substantially been dealt with 
above. As to the first point—the sudden transition 
from the thought of spirit to that of its emblem in 
nature — perhaps no more need be said. The 
second argument has not much real weight. The 
language is condensed, it is true, and the words cor- 
responding to the first clause ( The wind bloweth 
where it listeth’) are not directly expressed, but 
have to be supplied in thought. The chief com- 
parison, however, is between the ‘thou’ of the first 
member and the ‘every one’ of the second, as we 
have already seen. On the other hand, the diffi- 
culties presented by the new translation are serious, 
but we cannot here follow them in detail. 

Ver. 9. Nicodemus answered and said unto 
him, How can these things come to pass? The 
tone of this answer is very different from that of 
verse 4. Here, as there, the question is, How can 
.. ? But there the added words show that 
the meaning is, ‘It is impossible’ (comp. Luke 
i. 18); whereas in this verse the chief stress lies 
on the first word ‘How’ (comp. Luke i. 34). 
The offended astonishment of Nicodemus (ver. 7) 
has yielded to the words of Jesus. He now under- 
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stands that Jesus really means that there is such a 
thing as a new spiritual birth, in contrast with that 
natural birth which had ever seemed to him the 
only necessary condition of entrance into the 
kingdom of Messiah. Still, as ver. 12 shows, 
the victory over unbelief is not yet complete. 

Ver. 10. Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Thou art the teacher of Israel; and perceivest 
thou not these things? The question which ex- 
pressed the bewilderment of Nicodemus is answered 
by another question. He has assumed the office 
of teacher, teacher of God’s people Israel, and yet 
he does not recognise these truths. ‘Israel’ is a 
word used only four times in this Gospel, and 
never without special meaning. We have seen its 
significance in 1. 31 and 49; and chap. xii. 13 is 
similar. The only remaining passage is that before 
us. No word so clearly brings into view the 
nation of God’s special choice. The name carries 
us back from a time of degeneracy and decadence 
to past days of hope and promise. It was to 
Israel that God showed His statutes and His 
judgments (Ps. cxlvii. 19), and this thought is 
very prominent here. Of Israel thus possessed of 
the very truths to which Jesus had made reference 
(see above, on ver. 5) Nicodemus is ‘ the teacher.’ 
It is not simply ‘a teacher,’ though it is not very 
easy to say what the presence of the article denotes. 
It is possible that Nicodemus occupied a superior 
position, or was held in especial honour amongst 
the doctors of the law; or the words may merely 
imply that he magnified his office and was proud 
to be teacher of God’s people. Surely from him 
might have been expected such knowledge of the 
Scriptures and insight into their meaning that the 
truth of the words just spoken by Jesus would at 
once be recognised. For our Lord does not say 
‘and £nowest not ;’ Nicodemus is not blamed for 
any want of previous knowledge of these things, 
but because he does not perceive the truth of the 
teaching when presented to him,—and presented, 
moreover, by One whose right to teach with 
authority he had himself confessed. It will be 
observed that Jesus does not answer the ‘ How’ 
of the preceding question ; that had been answered 
by anticipation. In ver. 8 Jesus had declared that 
the manner must be a mystery to man, whereas 
the fact was beyond all doubt. The fact was 
known to every one that had been born of the 
Spirit, but to such only. Hence in the following 
verse we have a renewed and more emphatic 
affirmation of the truth and certainty of what has 
been said. If Nicodemus would really know the 
fact, it must be by the knowledge of experience.—- 
He appears no further in this narrative. The last 
words have reduced him to silence,—thoughtful 
silence, we cannot doubt,—but have not brought 
him to complete belief. 

Ver. 11. Verily, verily, I say unto thee. These 
words form the solemn introduction to a new 
division, a higher stage, of the discourse. The 
connecting link between vers. 10 and IT is 
reproof. The last verse laid stress on the know- 
ledge which should have prepared the teacher of 
Israel for the reception of the word of Jesus; in 
this the emphasis lies on the dignity of the Teacher 
whose word he had been so slow to receive. 

We speak that which we know, and bear wit- 
ness of that which we have seen. The sudden 
transition to the plural ‘ we know’ is remarkable. 
We cannot suppose that our Lord here joins with 
Himself the prophets of the Old Covenant, or 
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John the Baptist, or that He is speaking of the 
testimony of the Father and the Holy Spirit. The 
key to the plural is found in ver. 8. Every one 
who dwells in the spiritual world of which Jesus 
has been speaking is a witness to its reality and its 
wonders. Here then Jesus associates with Him- 
self in this emphatic testimony all who have been 
born of the Spirit. It is further to be observed that 
the change of expression is peculiarly appropriate, 
since he is about to pass away from the direct 
address to Nicodemus himself, and to speak 
through him to the class to which he belonged. 
Nicodemus had at first said ‘we know’ (ver. 2), 
as representative of others like-minded with him- 
self, who by the signs had been led to faith in the 
name of Jesus, but were ignorant of His spiritual 
work. Jesus now contrasts with these another 
class, consisting of all who from their own experi- 
ence could join Him in His testimony to the 
reality of the spiritual kingdom. The words of 
Jesus in chap. ix. 4 are equally remarkable in their 
association of His people with Himself.—The two 
parallel members of this verse bring the truth 
expressed into bold relief. The words closely 
correspond (Anowing to speaking, seeing to bearing 
witness), while there is at the same time an ad- 
vance in the thought, since bearing witness rises 
above speaking, and we have seen is more expres- 
sive than we know. In ver. 8, where the wind 
was taken as the emblem of the Spirit, the sense 
which bore witness was that of hearing. This 
verse speaks of something more convincing still, 
the sense of sight. 

And ye receive not our witness. To such say- 
ings of his Master we may trace the mournful 
reflections which are again and again made by the 
Evangelist (see i. 11, iii. 32, xii. 37). Though the 
reference is to a class (‘ ye receive’), yet the words 
seem to imply that some unbelief still lingered in 
the heart of Nicodemus himself. 

Ver. 12. If I told you the earthly things, and 
ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you 
the heavenly things? Here our Lord returns to 
the singular, ‘I told ;’ for Heis not now speaking 
of the witness of experience, but of instruction 
which He Himself had personally given. It seems 
hardly possible, however, that our Lord simply refers 
to words justspoken. In saying ‘ If I told you the 
earthly things, and ye believe not,’ He plainly refers 
to unbelief a/ter instruction,—unbelief which in- 
struction failed to remove. But if Nicodemus 
came alone (and there is no doubt that he did), he 
alone had received this last instruction. Others 
might be described as unbelievers, but not as ve- 
maining in unbelief after having heard the teach- 
ing concerning the new birth. Weare compelled, 
therefore, to suppose that our Lord spoke generally 
of previous discourses to the Jews, and not specifi- 
cally of these His latest words. 

But what are the earthly and the heavenly 
things? Many answers have been given which 


are little more than arbitrary conjectures. Again 
the Evangelist must be his own interpreter, As in 


the next verse ‘heaven’ is not used figuratively, 
it cannot be maintained that ‘ heavenly’ is figura- 
tive here. The words ‘earthly’ and ‘heavenly’ 
must have their simple meaning, ‘ what is upon 
earth,’ ‘what is in heaven.’ The things that 
are in heaven can only be made known by Him 
who has been in heaven; this is suggested by the 
connection between this verse and the next. 
When we come to the last section of the chapter, 


we shall find that it contains (in some degree) a 
comment upon these verses. Now there (in ver. 
32) we read of Him ‘that cometh out of heaven, 
who ‘bears witness of what He has seen and 
heard,’ —who being sent from God ‘speaketh the 
words of God’ (ver. 34). But this same comment 
takes note of the converse also. Contrasted with 
Him who comes from heaven is ‘he that is out of 
the earth’ and ‘speaketh out of the earth’ (ver. 
31). Combining these explanatory words, we may 
surely say that ‘the heavenly things’ are those 
truths which He who cometh from heaven, and He 
alone, can reveal, which are the words of God 
revealing His counsels by the Divine Son now 
come. The things on earth, in like manner, are 
the truths whose home is earth, so to speak, which 
were known before God revealed Himself by Him 
who is in the bosom of the Father (chap. i, 18). 
They are ‘earthly,’ not as belonging to the world 
of sin or the world of sense, but as being things 
which the prophet or teacher who has never as- - 
cended into heaven, but whose origin and home 
are the earth, can reach, though not necessarily by 
his own unaided powers. In His former discourses 
to the Jews, Jesus would seem not to have gone 
beyond the circle of truth already revealed. Even 
in His words to Nicodemus He mainly dwells on 
that which the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
had taught ; and He reproves the teacher of Israel 
who did not at once recognise His words, thus 
founded on the Old Testament, as truth. The 
kingdom of God, the necessity of repentance and 
faith, the new heart, the holy life, the need at once 
of cleansing and of quickening—these and other 
truths, once indeed inhabitants of heaven, had 
long been naturalised on earth. Having been 
revealed, they belonged to men, whereas the 
secret things belong unto the Lord (Deut. xxix. 
29). Those of whom our Lord spoke had yielded 
a partial belief, but the ‘believing’ of which 
He here speaks is a perfect faith. Nicodemus 
was a believer, and yet not a believer. If 
some of the truths hitherto declared had been so 
imperfectly received, though those who were 
mighty in the Scriptures ought to have recognised 
them as already taught, almost as part of the law 
that was given through Moses (chap. i. 17), how 
would it be when He spoke of the things hitherto 
secret, coming directly out of the heaven which He 
opens (comp. chap. i. 51), and for the first time 
revealed in Him,—part of the ‘truth’ that ‘came 
through Jesus Christ’? (chap. i. 17).—It will be 
seen, then, that the truth of ver. 5 would seem to be 
placed by Jesus rather amongst the ‘ earthly’ than 
amongst the ‘heavenly’ things. Of some of the 
heavenly things He proceeds to speak (vers. 14, 15). 
Ver, 13. And no one hath ascended up into 
heaven, but he that came down out of heaven, 
the Son of man. The connection is this: ‘How 
will ye believe if I tell you the heavenly things? 
And it is from me alone that ye can learn them. 
No one can tell the heavenly things unless he has 
been in heaven, and no one has been in heaven 
and come down to earth save myself.’ Repeatedly 
does our Lord in this Gospel speak of His coming 
down out of heaven (vi. 33, 38, etc.), using the 
very word that we meet with here ; and hence it 
is impossible to give the phrase a merely figurative 
sense. He came forth from the Father, and came 
into the world (xvi. 28), that He might declare 
the Father (chap. i. 18) and speak unto the world 
what He had heard from Him (chap. viii. 26), 
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But this requires that we take the other verb 
‘hath ascended up’ in its literal sense, and then 
the words seem to imply that Jesus had already 
ascended into heaven. ‘ Hath ascended up’ cannot 
refer to His future ascension; and there is no 
foundation for the view held by some, that within 
the limits of His ministry on earth He was ever 
literally taken up into heaven. What, then, is the 
meaning? There are several passages in which 
the words ‘save’ or ‘except’ present the same 
difficulty. One of the most familiar is Luke iv. 
27, where it seems at first strange to read, ‘ Many 
lepers were in Israel in the time of Elisha the 
prophet, and none of them was cleansed saving 
Naaman the Syrian,’—no leper of Israel cleansed 
except a leper who was not of Israel! The mind 
is so fixed on the lepers and their cleansing, that the 
other words ‘ of them’ are not carried on in thought 
to the last clause : ‘none of them was cleansed,’— 
indeed, no leper was cleansed save ‘ Naaman the 
Syrian.’ So also in the preceding verse (Luke 
iv. 26). In other passages ‘such as Gal. ii. 16; 
Rey. xxi. 27) the same peculiarity exists, but it is 
not apparent in the Authorised Version. The 
verse before us is exactly similar. The special 
thought is not the having gone up into heaven, but 
the having been in heaven. This was the qualifica- 
tion for revealing the truths which are here spoken 
of as heavenly things. But none (none, that is, of 
the sons of men ; for this is a general maxim, the 
exception is not brought in till afterwards) could 
be in heaven without ascending from earth to 
heaven. No one has gone up into heaven, and by 
thus being in heaven obtained the knowledge of 
heavenly things ; and, indeed, no one has been in 
heaven save He that came down out of heaven, 
the Son of man. Observe how insensibly our Lord 
has passed into the revelation of the heavenly 
things themselves. He could not speak of His 
age to reveal without speaking of that which is 

rst and chief of all the heavenly things, viz. that 
He Himself came down out of heaven to be the 
Son of man (on the name ‘Son of man’ see chap. 
i. 51). The reference to our Lord’s humanity is 
here strikingly in place. He came down from 
heaven and became the Son of man to reveal these 
heavenly truths and (vers. 14, 15) to give the 
heavenly blessings unto man. 

The weight of evidence compels us to believe 
that the concluding words of this verse, as it stands 
in the Authorised Version, were not written by 
John. We can only suppose that they were a very 
early comment on, or addition to, the text, first 
written in the margin, then by mistake joined to 
the text. Were they genuine, they would probably 
refer to the abiding presence of the Son with the 
Father; but in such a sense it is very improbable 
that ‘Son of man’ would have been the name 
chosen. At all events, we have no other example 
of the same kind. 

Vers. 14, 15. And as Moses lifted on high the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of man be lifted on high, that every one that be- 
lieveth may in him have eternal life. These verses 
continue the revelation of the heavenly things. 
The first truth is, that He who was in heaven 
came down to earth to be the Son of man. The 
next is, that the Son of man must be exalted, but 
in no such manner as the eager hopes of Nicodemus 
imagined. The secret counsel of heaven was, that 
He who was with God should as Son of man be 
lifted on high, as the serpent was lifted on high by 


Moses in the wilderness. Thus, indeed, it ‘must 

be, that Ile may become the Giver of eternal life.— 
The word rendered ‘ lifted on a, ” occurs fifteen 
times in other parts of the New Testament, some- 
times in such proverbial sayings as Matt. xxiii. 12, 
sometimes in reference to the exaltation of our 
Lord (Acts ii. 33, v. 31). In this Gospel we find 
it in three verses besides the present. The general 
usage of the word in the New Testament and the 
Old is sufficient to show that it cannot here signify 
merely raising or lifting up. And yet John’s own 
explanation forbids us to exclude this thought. 
All the passages in his Gospel which connect the 
word with the Son of man must clearly be taken 
together ; and chap. xii. 33 (see note there) declares 
that the word contains a reference to the mode of 
the Saviour’s death—the elevation on the cross. 
Nicodemus looked for the exaltation of the King 
in the coming kingdom of God. Exalted He shall 
be, not like the monarch sitting on a throne, high 
and lifted up, amid pomp and splendour, but receiy- 
ing His true power and glory at the time when He 
hangs upon a treean object of shame. The brazen 
serpent, made in the likeness of the destroyer, 
placed on a standard and held up to the gaze of 
all, might seem fitted only to call forth execration 
from those who were reminded of their peril, scorn 
and contempt from those who saw but a powerless 
symbol; but the dying Israelite looked thereon 
and lived. ~The looking was a type of faith—nay, 
it was itself an act of faith in the promise of God. 
The serpent was raised on high that a// might look 
on it; the exaltation of the Son of man, which 
begins with the shame of the cross, has for its 
object the giving of life to a// (compare chap. xii. 
32, and also Heb. ii. 9).—‘ That every one that 
believeth.’ At first our Lord closely follows the 
words spoken in ver. 12. As there we read, ‘ Ye 
believe not,’ so here, ‘He that believeth :’ as yet 
no qualifying word is added to deepen the signi- 
ficance of the ‘ belief.’ What is before us is the 
general thought of receiving the word of Jesus. 
In that all is in truth included; for he that truly 
receives His word finds that its first and chief 
requirement is faith in Jesus Himself. So here, 
the trust is first general, but the thought of fellow- 
ship and union, so characteristic of this Gospel, 
comes in immediately, ‘that every one that be- 
lieveth may in Him have eternal life.’ These 
verses which reveal the heavenly truths contain 
the very first mention of ‘ eternal life,’ the blessing 
of which John, echoing his Master’s words, is 
ever speaking. ‘ Eternal life’ is a pvesent posses- 
sion for the believer (comp. ver. 36) ; its essence 
is union with God in Christ. See especially chap. 
AVS sel Onu1s2.y. ET. 

The result of the interview with Nicodemus is 
not recorded, but the subsequent mention of him 
in the Gospel can leave no doubt upon our mind 
that, whether at this moment or not, he eventually 
embraced the truth. It would seem that, as the 
humiliation of Jesus deepened, he yielded the 
more to that truth against which at the beginning 
of this conversation he would most have rebelled. 
It is the persecution of Jesus that draws him for- 
ward in His defence (vii. 51) ; it is when Jesus has 
been lifted up on the cross that he comes to pay 
Him honour (xix. 39). He is thus a trophy, not of 
the power of signs alone, but of the power of the 
heavenly things taught by Jesus. 

At this point an important question arises. Are 
the next five verses a continuation of the preceding 
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discourse? Are they words of Jesus or a reflection 
by the Evangelist himself upon his Master’s words ? 
Most commentators have taken the former view. 
The latter was first suggested by Erasmus, and has 
found favour with many thoughtful writers on this 
Gospel. And with reason. The first suggestion 
of a sudden break in the discourse may be startling, 
but a close examination of the verses will show 
that they present distinct traces of belonging to 
John :—(1) Their general style and character 
remind us of the Prologue. (2) The past tenses 
‘loved’ and ‘were’ in ver. 19 at once recall 
chap. i, 10, 11; and are generally more in har- 
mony with the tone of the Evangelist’s later 
reflections than with that of the Redeemer’s dis- 
course. (3) In ver. 11 Jesus says, ‘ye receive not 
our testimony:’ in ver. 19 the impression pro- 
duced is not that of a present refusal, but rather of 
a past and continued rejection. (4) In no other 
place is the appellation ‘only begotten’ used by 
Jesus Himself in regard to the Son, though it is 
used by the Evangelist in chap. i. 14, i. 18, and 
1 John iy. 9. It cannot be fairly said that there is 
anything really strange in the introduction of these 
reflections. It is altogether in the manner of this 
writer to comment on what he has related (see 
especially xii. 37-41) ; and in at least one instance 
he passes suddenly, without any mark of transition, 
from the words of another to his own,-—for very 
few will suppose chap. i. 16 to be a continuation 
of the Baptist’s testimony (ver. 15). The view 
now advocated will receive strong confirmation if 
we convince the reader that there is a similar 
break after ver. 30 in this chapter, the last six 
verses belonging to the author of the Gospel and 
not to the Baptist. 

Ver. 16. For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that every one that 
believeth in him may not perish, but have eter- 
nal life. In the preceding verses is recorded the 
first announcement of the Gospel by our Lord, the 
revelation of the mystery made manifest by Him 
who came out of heaven. John pauses to set 
his Master’s words in the light in which he him- 
self had afterwards beheld them. Jesus had said 
‘ must be lifted on high,’ but had given no reason. 
His disciple, whose message to the church was 
*God is love’ (I John iv. 16), refers back the 
necessity to this truth. Whatever remains still 
hidden, so much as this is certain, that the humilia- 
tion and exaltation of Him who came down out of 
heaven were the expression of God’s love to the 
whole world. The Son of man is the Son of God, 
the only begotten Son; the one term expresses 
His fitness for the work, the other points to His 
dignity and to the greatness of the Father’s love. 
In this love the Father gave the Son : /o what He 
surrendered Him is not here said ; our Lord’s own 
words (ver. 14) fill up the meaning. .The uni- 
versality of the blessing is marked with twofold 
emphasis ; designed, not for Israel only, but for 
the whole wov/d, it is the actual possession of every 
believer. The words relating to faith are more 
definite than in ver. 14; for (see chap. ii. 11) to 
“believe in Him’ points to a trust which casts 
itself on Him and presses into union with Him.— 
The Divine purpose is presented under two aspects, 
not one only (as in ver. 15); it is that the believer 
may be saved from perdition, and may now possess 
eternal life.—This verse contains most of the lead- 
ing terms of John’s theology. One only of these 
requires further comment, on account of the vari- 
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ous senses in which it is employed by the Evan- 
gelist. The ‘ world’ does not in this verse designate — 
those who had received and rejected the offer of 
salvation. It is thought of as at an earlier stage 
of its history; the light is not yet presented by 
the acéeptance or rejection of which the final state 
of the world shall be determined. 

Ver. 17. For God sent not the Son into the 
world that he may judge the world; but that the 
world through him may be saved. The thought 
of the last verse is expanded. There it was the 
gift of God’s love that was brought before us ; now 
it is the mission of the Son. To ‘may perish 
(ver. 16) here corresponds ‘ may judge the world, 
to ‘have eternal life’ answers ‘may be saved.’ 
This alone is sufficient to show that the word 
‘judge,’ though not in itself equivalent to ‘con- 
demn,’ has reference to a judgment which tends to 
condemnation. The Jews believed that Messiah 
would come to glorify Israel, but to judge the 
Gentiles ; the solemn and emphatic repetition of — 
‘the world’ rebukes all such limitations, as effec- 
tually as the words of ver. 3 set aside the dis- 
tinctions which were present to the thought of 
Nicodemus.—It may seem hard to reconcile the 
first part of this verse with v. 22, 27, ix. 39, xii. 
48. We must, however, recognise a twofold pur- 
pose in Christ’s coming. He came to save, not 
to judge the world. He came to judge the world 
in so far as it will not allow itself to be saved ; 
and this judgment is one that takes place even 
now (because even now there is wilful unbelief), 
though it will only be consummated hereafter. 

Ver. 18. He that believeth in him is not 
judged: he that believeth not hath been judged 
already, because he hath not believed in the 
name of the only begotten Son of God. The 
two preceding verses express the Divine purpose in 
itself, and that purpose passing into accomplish- 
ment; this verse speaks of the actual result. Two 
of the terms of these verses, the delzeving in Fesus 
of ver. 16 and the judging of ver. 17, are here 
brought together. He that abides in faith in 
Christ abides in a state to which judging belongs 
not ; whilst the faith remains, the idea of judgment 
is excluded, for the believer is one with the Lord 
in whom he has placed his trust. Not so with the 
unbeliever ; on him the sentence of judgment is 
already pronounced. As long as the unbelief is 
persisted in, so long does the sentence which the 
rejection of Jesus brings with it remain in force 
against him. The great idea of the Gospel, the 
division of all men into two classes severed from 
each other, is very clearly presented here; but no 
unchangeable division is thought of. The separa- 
tion is the result of deliberate choice ; and whilst 
the choice is adhered to, the severance abides.— 
As the faith of the believer is faith ‘in Him,’ faith 
that brings personal union, the unbelief is the 
rejection of His Person revealed in all its dignity, 
the only begotten Son of God. 

Ver. 19. And this is the judgment,—the judg- 
ment is of this kind, takes place thus,—because 
the light is come into the world, and men loved 
the darkness rather than the light, for their 
works were wicked. These words bring out clearly 
that the ‘not believing’ spoken of in the last verse 
signifies an active rejection, and not the mere ab- 
sence of belief—a rejection of the true light which 
in the person of Jesus came into the world, and 
henceforth ever is in the world. Men loved the 
darkness, for their works—not single deeds, but 
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the whole expression and manifestation of their 
life—were wicked. The word used (‘ wicked’) is 
that which elsewhere expresses the character of the 
arch-enemy as ‘ the wicked one’ (John xvii. 15; 
I John iii. 12). It denotes active evil, positive 
and pronounced wickedness. 

Ver. 20. For every one that committeth evil 
hateth the light, and he cometh not to the light 
lest his works should be convicted. This verse 
explains the last, and refers the action there 
described to a general principle. The universal 
zaw is, that he who committeth evil hateth the 
aight. Not ‘he that ath committed,’ for what is 
spoken of is the bent and the spirit of the man’s 
life. The word ‘evil’ here is not the same as 


that rendered ‘wicked’ in ver. 19, but is more, 


general. The one word means evil in active 
manifestation ; the other what is worthless, good 
for nothing. No doubt the second word is used 
in this verse partly for the sake of vivid contrast 
with the real and abiding ‘ truth’ of ver. 21, partly 
because what is worthless and unsubstantial will 
not stand the test of coming to that very light 
which shows in all its reality whatever is sub- 
stantial and true. Every one whose life is thus 
evil knows that in the presence of the light he 
must stand self-condemned. The experience is 
painful, and he endeavours to avoid it by turning 
from the light, till, as conscience still asseyts its 
power, he seeks defence against himself by hating 
the light (compare I Kings xxii. 8). We must 
not forget the application that is in John’s mind. 
The light that is come is Jesus Himself. He is 
come; but men also must come to Him. If they 
came not, the cause was a moral one. Before He 
came, some light had been in the world (i. 5); 
those who, living a life of evil (whether open 
wickedness or a worthless self-righteousness), hated 
this light, were thus prepared to reject the Light 
Himself.—The last word of the verse is remark- 
able, as it is more naturally applied to the doer 
than to his deed. Not only will the works be 


shown by the light—be exposed in their true 


- character: the works are looked on as of them- 


selves the criminals—they will be self-conyicted, 
self-condemned. The thought of se/fconviction 
has in this Gospel an importance that can hardly 
be over-estimated. 

Ver. 21. But he that doeth the truth cometh 
to the light, that his works may be made mani- 
fest, because they have been wrought in God. 
In contrast with those who commit evil is another 
class—those who do the truth. The words ex- 
pressing action in vers. 20, 21, are different: 
that in ver. 20 (‘committeth’) refers directly to 
the particular acts, that which is used here (which 
properly denotes fo make, to produce) brings into 
view rather the result. The man here spoken of 
is (so to speak) at work in raising the abiding 
structure of ‘ the truth.” So far as the truth has 
been revealed to him, his life is faithful to it; his 
works are an expression of the truth that is in his 
heart. As Jesus says (chap. xviii. 37), ‘Every 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice ;’ so here 
we read, ‘ He that doeth the truth cometh to the 
light.” There is a natural affinity between truth 
and light ; he who is faithful to truth received is, 
through the very nature of the truth within him, 
impelled towards Him who is the Truth. He 
does not come to the light that his works may be 
made known to others: there is no self-seeking,— 
perhaps even it is not the conscious purpose of the 
man himself that is spoken of, but rather the 
instinctive aim of the truth within him, and thus 
in reality the purpose of God, that all the works 
of God be made manifest. The works of this doer 
of truth have been wrought in God. The disci- 
pline by which he is led to the Son is of the Father 
(see chap. vi. especially). For this cause he 
comes, and must needs come, at the bidding of 
the truth, that the works of God in him may be 
brought out of all concealment and made manifest. 
His coming to Christ is itself a manifestation of 
the preceding work of God in him. 
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The Passing away of the Baptist in the presence of the True Bridegroom 
of the Church. 
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23 baptized. 


FTER these things came Jesus and his disciples into the 
land of Judea; and there he tarried with them, .* and 
And John also was baptizing in A£non near to 
Salim, because there was much water’ there: ? and they came, 
24 and were baptized. For “John was not yet cast into prison. 


a Chap. iv. 2. 


b Matt. iii. 5, 
6. 


c Matt. xiv. 3. 


25 Then there arose* a question between some of John’s disciples 


26 and the Jews® about @ purifying. 


And they came unto John, 
and said unto him, “ Rabbi, he that was with thee “ beyond /Chap. i. 
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Jordan, *to whom thou barest* witness, behold, *the same wtp, iv. I, 


1 were many waters 


2 There arose therefore 


3 a questioning on the part of John’s disciples with a Jew 
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27 baptizeth, and ¢ all sez come to him. John answered and said, 


z Comp. chap, 
xii. 19. 
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heaven. Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I said, ‘1 am 
not the Christ, but ”that I’? am sent before him. He that 


XV. IO; 
Heb. v. 4; 
Jas. i. 17. 
Comp, chap. 
vi. 65. 
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CONTENTS. This section affords us our last 
view of the great Forerunner when, at the moment 
of his disappearance, he utters his highest testi- 
mony to Jesus as the true Bridegroom of the 
Church, alone to be welcomed by all waiting 
hearts. Hence it immediately precedes Christ’s 
proclamation of His truth beyond Judea. The 
subordinate parts are—(I) vers. 22-30; (2) vers. 

I-36. 

4 Vor 2>, After these things came Jesus and 
his disciples into the land of Judea; and there 
he tarried with them, and baptized. The intro- 
ductory words ‘ After these things’ may possibly 
include a considerable period. Apparently several 
months intervened between the Passover of chap. 
ii. 13 and the visit to Samaria (chap. iv.) ; but only 
two events belonging to this period are related. 
The words of this verse, however (farried and bap- 
tized), show that after leaving Jerusalem Jesus re- 
mained for some length of time in the country parts 
of Judea. In no other passage than this is there 
any mention of the Saviour’s baptizing, and chap. 
iv. 2 explains that this baptism was only indirectly 
His. Still, however, it is clear that the baptism 
was by the authority of Jesus, the disciples acting 
only as His ministers. Yet they did not baptize 
with Christian baptism in the full sense of the term. 
They were engaged in preparatory work like that 
of the Baptist, just as the Twelve were sent forth 
by Jesus to declare the very message which John 
had preached (Matt. x. 7). The baptism of the 
Spirit was still future (chap. vii. 39). The next 


verse shows the main design of this section. When 
Jesus baptized in Judea, He came into direct and 
necessary comparison with John. 

Ver. 23. And John also was baptizing in 
Enon near to Salim, because there were many 
waters there: and they came and were baptized. 
Where Ainon and Salim were situated it is not 
easy to determine. The position assigned them 
by Eusebius and Jerome, near the northern boun- 
dary of Samaria, does not agree well with ver. 22. 
It is more probable that Salim is the Shilhim (trans- 
lated Salem in the LXX.) of Josh. xv. 32, 2 town 
not far from the southern limit of Judea. In this 
verse of Joshua (in the Hebrew) Shilhim is directly 
followed by Azz, from which A‘non differs only in 
being an intensive form—Azz denoting a spring, 
and non, springs. The objection to this identi- 
fication is that, as John was clearly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jesus, it takes the latter from the 
route leading to Samaria and Galilee. But the 
history of the events of the period is so brief and 
fragmentary that this objection has not much 
weight. John no doubt alludes to the meaning of 
Enon when he adds that there were ‘ many waters’ 
there. 

Ver. 24. For John was not yet cast into 
prison. Words in which the Evangelist vindicates 
the accuracy of his narrative, and corrects a mistake 
apparently prevailing in the Church when he 
wrote. The earlier Gospels, dealing mainly with 
the Galilean work of Jesus, do not mention His 
entering upon His public ministry until after the 
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Baptist had been delivered up. ‘This seems to 
have led to an impression that the Baptist was im- 
prisoned before our Lord entered on His public 
work. ‘The false inference is here corrected. 

Ver. 25. There arose therefore a questioning 
on the part of John’s disciples with a Jew about 
purifying. In the circumstances just described, 
discussion would inevitably arise as to the relative 
position and value of the two baptisms. A ‘Jew’ 
(see note on chap. i. 19) had placed the baptism of 
Jesus above that of John in regard to its purifying 
power. Although the Jews in general were hos- 
tile to Jesus, this man may have shared the convic- 
tions of Nicodemus (vers. I, 2). The disciples of 
neg refused to regard their master’s baptism as 
ess efficacious than that of another, who had been 
himself baptized by him. Unable either to set the 
question at rest, or to ignore the opposition of the 
Jew, they brought the matter of contention before 
John. On the symbolic character of John’s bap- 
tism, see the note on ver. 5 ; on ‘ purification,’ see 
ii, 6, xiii. 10, xv. 3, and I Johni. 7, 9. 

Ver. 26. And they came unto John, and said 
unto him, Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond 
_Jordan, to whom thou hast borne witness, 
behold, the same baptizeth, and all men come 
to him. Their description of Jesus (whom they 
do not name) shows their feelings. This man 
came to thee beyond Jordan, it has been thy great 
object to magnify his fame; and yet he is now 
thy rival, he baptizes, and all are flocking to him 
rather than to thee. Their last words are in their 
lips but a natural exaggeration ; to the Evangelist, 
however, they are an unconscious prophecy (see an 
exactly similar instance in xii. 19, 20). This is 
the last trial of the Baptist’s fidelity to his mission, 
and nobly is it sustained. 

Ver. 27. John answered and said, A man can 
receive nothing, except it have been given him 
out of heaven. Not for a moment does he enter 
into their jealous advocacy of his claims. Under- 
standing the true force of their hasty words, ‘ All 
men come to him,’ he tells them that such honour, 
such position, Jesus cannot receive unless it have 
been given Him from heaven. He says this in 
words so general that they seem certainly intended 
to point to himself also. ‘Each of us, in accom- 
plishing God’s work, will receive the place ap- 
pointed to him from heaven.’ 

Ver. 28. Ye yourselves bear me witness, that 
I said, I am not the Christ, but, I am sent 
before him. The acceptance of the lower place 
was no new thing to John. ‘Ye remind me that 
I have borne witness to Him; ye yourselves bear 
witness to me, that my testimony to Him con- 
tained in it all that now offends you.’ Of the two 
sayings here quoted, one (‘I am not the Christ’) 
is to be found ini. 20: the other is not given in 
this Gospel in the very words, but is implied in 
i. 30, 31, and no doubt had been expressly 
uttered by John to his disciples. 

Ver. 29. He that hath the bride is the bride- 
groom: but the friend of the bridegroom, which 
standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly 
because of the bridegroo1’s voice: this my 
joy therefore hath been fulfilled. He that hath 
the bride,’ he and no cther, ‘is the bridegroom. 
The Lord is taking home His bride—His people. 
To the name of bridegroom I have no claim, nor 
can I have the bridegroom’s joy. But in his joy 
his friends must needs share. The friend of the 
bridegroom that standeth and heareth his voice, 
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catching the first sound as he draws near, listening 
to the words and tones in which his joy breaks 
forth throughout the marriage feast, he too has his 
joy, a reflection of the rejoicing of the bridegroom: 
this joy is mine, and it is now filled to the full.’ 
In these exquisitely tender and beautiful words 
does the Baptist at once reprove the natural but petty 
jealousies of his disciples and set forth his own 
relation to Jesus. The image employed is common 
in the Old Testament (Isa. liv. ; Jer. iii., xxxi. ; 
Hos. ii. ; Ezek. xvi., xxiii.), even if nothing be 
said of the Song of Solomon, and is taken up in 
the New (Matt. ix. 15, xxv.; 2 Cor. xi.; Eph. v.; 
Rey. xix., xxi.). By the ‘friend’ John does not 
mean the particular friend who presided over the 
marriage ceremonies (the Shoshben), for the words 
‘standeth and heareth.’ are unsuitable to a func- 
tionary whose duties were those of action. But 
these words exactly correspond to the position of 
the Baptist as one who stood apart and listened. 
Once only does the Forerunner seem to have met 
with Jesus: afterwards he watched His course 
and rejoiced, and pointed his disciples to his 
Lord. 

Ver. 30. He must increase, but I must de- 
crease. What the disciples now see is but the 
beginning of a process that must continue. The 
necessity spoken of here is another statement of 
the heavenly gift of ver. 27. John must become 
less and less, whilst the glory of his Lord will 
increase without limit or end; and thus his 
‘decreasing’ is not the failure but the accomplish- 
ment of his work. 

It is quite impossible to read carefully the 
following verses without perceiving that they bear 
a remarkable resemblance to the early part of the 
chapter, and that the general style and language 
are those of the Evangelist himself. In ver. 31 we 
read of Him ‘that cometh out of heaven ;’ in ver. 
13 of Him ‘that came down out of heaven.’ That 
He who is from heaven beareth witness of what 
He hath seen, and that His witness is not received, 
we read both in ver. 32 and in ver. 11. The 35th 
verse might perhaps seem to contain Christ’s own 
words, but not such as the Baptist would be likely 
to employ. So also in ver. 36 all the terms used, 
‘he that believeth in,’ ‘the Son’ (standing 
absolutely), ‘eternal life,’ ‘hath eternal life,’ 
remind us of the language of the Evangelist himself 
and of Christ’s discourses as related in this Gospel, ~ 
especially in this chapter (vers. 15, 16, 17), 
but it is hardly possible to suppose them used by 
John the Baptist. Those writers who cannot 
admit that there is a break after ver. 30 are con- 
strained to confess that the Baptist’s subsequent 
words are expressed in the Evangelist’s own 
language and style. It is a far simpler and more 
probable theory that the Evangelist (as in i. 16 and 
lii. 16—see notes there) passes from his narrative 
into a meditation which it suggests, gathering 
together the main thoughts of the two sections 
which precede. 

Ver. 31. He that cometh from above is above 
all: he that is out of the earth is out of the 
earth, and out of the earth he speaketh. The 
claim of the Baptist’s disciples that to their master 
should be accorded a higher place than to Jesus, 
and John’s emphatic testimony to his own lower 
station, lead the Evangelist to reflect upon the 
words of Jesus to Nicodemus as decisive of all such 
questions. ‘He that cometh from above’ and ‘ He 
that cometh out of heaven’ are clearly the same as 
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‘He that came down out of heaven’ (ver. 13), and 
all three expressions are designations of Jesus. 
There is but One who thus ‘ cometh from above’ 
(though many others have received their mission 
from above), and He therefore is above all. In 
comparison with Him, every other prophet or 
teacher has his origin out of the earth ; and as is 
his origin, so is his nature, so is his utterance. 

Ver. 32. He that cometh out of heaven beareth 
witness of what he hath seen and heard; and no 
man receiveth his witness. In ver. 12 we have 
seen that heaven is spoken of as the place of 
immediate divine knowledge and light. Jesus 
alone belongs to this sphere: all the prophets 
before His coming, though divinely commissioned, 
had ‘the earth’ as the starting-point: of their utter- 
ances, spoke of what they had received on earth, 
spoke truly but not perfectly. The Divine light 
was reflected from the prophets to the world 
around. In Jesus the heavenly light itself came 
into the world. Jesus alone, then, beareth witness 
to that which He hath seen and which He heard, 
and (here again is the mournful cadence of this 
Gospel) no one receiveth His witness. So few 
receive, that they seem as nothing in comparison 
with those who reject. That the rejection is not 
in strictness universal the next verse declares. 

Ver. 33. He that received his witness set his 
seal to this, that God is true. Every man who 
accepts His witness and thus declares that Jesus is 
true, in that very act attests, sets his seal to, the 
declaration that God is true. (For the opposite, 
see I John yv. 10.) A mere prophet might be 
unfaithful or might err. Jesus ‘comes out of 
heaven,’ declares ‘ what He has seen,’ and ‘ what 
He heard’ from God: to disbelieve Him is to 
disbelieve God, to declare Him true is to declare 
God true. This is further explained and con- 
firmed by the next verse. 

Ver. 34. For he whom God sent speaketh the 
words of God. The last verse rests on the thought 
that the words of Jesus are the words of God. 
Here it is shown that this is involved in the very 
proposition that Jesus is the Sent of God. Strictly, 
there have been many whom God has sent,—for 
example, John the Baptist (chap. i. 6): his words 
were true, and were words of God. But where 
one is thus isolated as sent by God (and this is 
repeatedly done in this Gospel), he is ¢he Sez? in 
a peculiar and pre-eminent sense [He speaketh 
not ‘words of God’ only, but ‘ the words of God,’ 
giving a// the revelation that God gives. The 
enabling power thus te speak is the gift of the 
Spirit. Every one whom God sends is enabled to 
speak God’s words—words that, for the portion of 
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the revelation he is commissioned to give, are 
truly God’s words.—For not by measure giveth 
he the Spirit. He gives the Spirit not partially, 
but completely, for the purpose of enabling him 
who is sent to speak words of God, Rising 
from the partial and incomplete to that which 
is full and perfect, we find but One who has thus 
been sent by God, and but One who receives the 
Spirit in unmeasured fulness, enabling not for 
the complete declaration of a part only, but for 
the perfect revelation of the whole of the words of 
God. ‘ 
Ver. 35. The Father loveth the Son. There is 
a continual heightening of the thought and expres- 
sion. We read of Him ‘that cometh from above,’ 
Him ‘that cometh out of heaven,’ Him ‘whom 
God sent,’—-‘the Son,’ whom ‘the Father 
loveth.’ In ver. 17 we read that the Father sent 
the Son to save the world, because He ‘so loved 
the world’ (ver. 16): here we read of the love of 
the Father towards the Son who thus gave Him- 
self for the accomplishment of the purpose of the 
Father. From chap. x. 17 it seems probable that 
it is of this love that we must understand the verse 
—of a love, therefore, referring to the work of re- 
demption, not to the essential relation of the Son 
to the Father (comp. note on v. 20).—And hath 
given all things into his hand, From perfect 
love follows perfect communication not of ‘the 
words of God" only (ver. 34), but of ad/ things pos- 
sessed. The Father has given all things into the 
Son’s hand. Whatsoever the Son speaks or gives 
or does, is spoken, given, done, by the Father. 
Ver. "36. He that believeth in the Son hath 
eternal life. As all things are in the Son’s hand 
by the gift of the Father, the destiny of all men 
depends on their relation to the Son. He that 


, believeth in the Son has in Him the highest of all 


blessings, life eternal; has this in present posses- 
sion—involved in the communion of faith in which 
he lives. —But he that obeyeth not the Son shall 
not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on 
him. Over against the believer is here set, not 
the man who does not believe, but he that dis- 
obeys. The change from believing to obedience 
results from the thought of the last verse : supreme 
power is given to the Son; therefore he that re- 
ceives Him not by faith is guilty of disobeying His 
authority ; not faith only, but the obedience of 
faith, is His due. From the eyes of all such life is 
hidden whilst the unbelief and disobedience shall 
last. The rejection of the Son brings with it the 
wrath of God, by whom all things were given into 
the Son’s hand : this is the present and the abiding 
heritage of him that obeyeth not the Son. 





CHAPTER IV. 


I-42. 


Jesus and the Samaritans. 


I HEN therefore 
heard that Jesus made? 


“the Lord knew how! the Pharisees had ¢ Chap. vi. 23, 


xi. 2, XX. 2, 


and “baptized* more dis- 16, 20 35 


2 ciples than John, (Though Jesus himself baptized not, but his + Chap, iii. 22, 


1 perceived that 


? had heard, Jesus maketh 


3 baptizeth 
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3 disciples,) He left Judea, and departed again into Galilee. 
4 And he must needs go through Samaria. 
5 Then cometh he* toa city of Samaria, which is called Sychar, 
near to the parcel of ground ‘ that Jacob gave to his son Joseph. ¢ Comp. Gen. 
6 Now Jacob’s well was there.’ Jesus therefore, being wearied slvi. 22! 
with Azs journey, sat thus on the well:* avd’ it was about the 3 
7 sixth hour. There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water : 
8 Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink. (For his disciples were 
9 gone away unto the city to buy meat.*) Then saith the woman 
of Samaria*® unto him, How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest 
drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria?" for the '’ Jews @2 Kings xvii. 
10 have no dealings with the’? Samaritans. Jesus answered and teeters 
said unto her, If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is (eee: Like 
that saith to thee, Give me to drink ; thou wouldest have asked a errs 
I1 of him, and he would have given thee ‘living water. The fee Lo 
woman” saith unto him, Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and re ey 
the well is deep : from whence then hast thou that living water? [o"P i. 
12 / Art thou greater than our father Jacob, which gave us the well, Rev 17 
and drank thereof himself, and his children,’* and his cattle? -@.% 27. 
13 Jesus answered and said unto her, “ Whosoever™ drinketh of ¢ Cong chap. 
14 this water shall thirst again: But * whosoever drinketh ” of the 4 Cia? ? 5., 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; but the water sth | en 
that I shall give him ‘shall be in him a well" of water Chap. vis. 
15 springing up into * everlasting life.'"* ‘The woman saith unto pert d 
him, Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, neither come Pena a oe 
16 hither ** to draw. Jesus” saith unto her, Go, call thy husband, 
17 and come hither. The woman answered and said, I have no 
husband. Jesus said*’ unto her, Thou hast well said, I have 
18 no husband: For thou hast had five husbands; and he whom 
thou now hast is not thy husband: in” that saidst thou truly.” 
19 The woman saith unto him, Sir, I perceive that thou art ”a iat pe clepag 
20 prophet. ” Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye 2; Mat 
say, that in ° Jerusalem is the place where men ought to wor- *fomp Ger 
21 ship.** Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me,” the** hour 250% 
cometh, when ye shall” neither in this mountain, nor yet** at”. 713.2? xii «, 
22 Jerusalem, worship* “the Father. Ye worship ” ye know not pee 
what :** “we know what we worship:® for ‘salvation ®® is of 2Sreny" 
Ps, Ixxvi. 2 
* He cometh therefore * Now there was a fountain there, Jacob's fountain oe ta: i, 
® by the fountain 7 omtt and 8 food g See chap. 
9 The Samaritan woman therefore saith 10 a Samaritan woman Pa oni 
11 omit the 12 She 13 sons 14 Every one that 2 Kings xvii 
15 hath drunk 16 become 17 fountain poe aes 
18 of springing water, unto eternal life 19 all the way hither sale 
20 He 21 saith 22 omit in 28 this thou hast said truly Rom ii. 2, 
24 must worship 25 Believe me, woman 76 an 27 omit ye shall 4 toa". 9: 
28 omit yet 29 in 89 shall ye worship Mic. v. 2. 
81 Ye worship that which ye know not 82 we worship that which we know o™ ™ 5 


83 because the Salvation 
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the Jews. But the** hour cometh, and “now is, when the true «Chap. v. as. 
worshippers shall worship the Father in ° spirit and in*®° ee : v Rom. viii, 


15; Eph. 
for the Father *® *seeketh such to worship him.*” God zs a? ° vis a 
s * = ° - om: 
Spirit :*° and they that worship him must worship zm *° in ee 
ap. i. r 
spirit and in** truth. The woman saith unto him, I know that — chap, 


* Messias cometh, which is called Christ:*! when he is come, y Chap. i 4t 
* he will tell us all things. Jesus saith unto her, “I that speak Ver. 29 


omp. Deut. 
unto thee am 4e. : xviii. x5, 18. 
: : ess 43 @ Matt. xxvi. 
And upon this came his disciples, and ** marvelled that he 6; Mark 
XIV. 62 ; 


talked with the ** woman: yet no man said, What seekest thou ? chap. ix, 37. 
or, Why talkest thou with her? The woman then** left her 
waterpot, and went her way into the ¢city, and saith to the 4Vers. s,s. 
men, Come, see a man, © which told me all things that ever I ¢ Vers. 38, 25. 
did: is not this the Christ ?*° Then ** they went out of the city, 
and came * unto him. 

In the mean while his** disciples prayed him, saying,? Master,** ¢Chap. i. 38. 
eat. But he said unto them, I have meat to eat that ye know 
not of.°° Therefore said the disciples one to another, Hath any 
man brought him ought to eat? Jesus saith unto them, ° My «Comp. Job 
meat is to *do*? the will of him that sent me, and to® * finish 8 1 Gimp 3°, 
his work. Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then x Chap. 36, 
cometh harvest ?** behold,*® I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, 
and look on the fields ;°° “for they are white already to har- 
vest.” And *® he that reapeth receiveth wages,*® and gathereth 
fruit unto ? life eternal: that both ®° he that soweth and he that : Ver. 1. 
reapeth may * rejoice together. And“ herein is that saying * A Comp. Ps, 
true, One soweth, and another reapeth. I sent you to reap preatiey 2. 
that whereon ye bestowed no labour :® other men laboured, 
and ye are entered into their labours.** 

And many of the Samaritans of that city ® believed on 
him ? for the saying ®* of the woman, which testified,®® He told ver. 29. 
me all ® that ever I did. So when”® the Samaritans were come 
unto him, they besought him that he would tarry” with them: 
and he abode there two days. And many more believed 


A Matt. ix. 37; 
Luke x. 2. 


42 because of his own”? word ; And” said unto the woman, Now we 
aan 35 omit in 86 add also 
87 is seeking such, them that worship him %8 omzta 89 spirit 
40 omit him 41 Messiah cometh (which is called Christ) #2 and they 
oa. 44 therefore 4 Can this be the Christ? 48 omit then 
47 were on their way 25 the 49 Rabbi 50 omit of 
51 that I should do 52 omit to 58 accomplish 
54 the harvest 55 Jo 58 behold the fields 
57 that they are white for harvesting 58 Already 59 reward 
80 omzt both SOK “ the word 88 ye have not toiled 
64 others have toiled, and ye have entered into their toil 
65 And from that city many of the Samaritans LIT 
87 because of the word 8 bearing witness 69 all things 


7 When therefore 71 abide 72 omit own *8 And they 
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believe, not because of thy saying :"* for ” we have heard Azm7° ™Chap. xvii. 


ourselves,’® and’’ know that this is indeed the Christ,’”* *the 


Saviour of °’ the world. 


7™ No longer because of thy speaking do we believe 


76 for ourselves 77 and we 


CoNTENTs. ‘The general object aimed at in the 
relation of the story of Nicodemus in chap. iii. is 
pursued in the account given us in this section of 
the interview of Jesus, first with the Samaritan 
woman, and then with the inhabitants of Sychar, 
who are brought by her to listen to His teaching. 
The subordinate parts are—(1) vérs. 1-4, introduc- 
tory, after the manner of the introduction to the 
story of Nicodemus in ii. 23-25; (2) vers. 5-26, 
interview with the Samaritan woman ; (3) vers. 
27-30, the mission of the woman to her fellow- 
townsmen ; (4) vers. 31-38, the conversation of 
Jesus with His disciples, in regard to the nature 
and success of their work; (5) vers. 39-42, the 
work of Jesus among the inhabitants of Sychar. 

__ Vers. 1-3. When therefore the Lord perceived 

that the Pharisees had heard, Jesus maketh 
and baptizeth more disciples than John, (though 
Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples, ) 
he left Judea, and departed again into Galilee. 
The object of these verses is to explain the reason 
why Jesus now left Judea for Galilee. How long 
He had remained in Judea we are not informed 
(see the note on chap. iii. 22), being only told that 
in the country districts the success of His ministry 
had excited the notice of the Pharisees (of Jerusa- 
lem), and had led to comparisons between the two 
teachers who had so suddenly appeared in the 
land. It will be observed that the circumstances 
described in this verse are substantially the same 
as those brought before us in the words of the dis- 
ciples of John after their disputation with the Jew 
(chap. iii. 26). They said to their master that to 
Jesus all were coming,—that is, by plain inference, 
more were flocking to Jesus than to the Baptist. 
It is only necessary to allow a short interval of 
time for the diffusion of the news, and we are 
brought to the state of things presented here. If, 
then, there is this close connection between chap. 
iii. 25, 26, and the opening of the present chapter, 
it seems impossible to believe that the imprison- 
ment of the Baptist can have taken place in the 
interval, when in chap. ili. 24 the Evangelist ex- 
pressly refers to the fact that John was as yet at 
liberty. Lhe imprisonment is nowhere expressly 
mentioned by him; but while it is very easy to 
understand such an omission if the event fell in 
one of those intervals which separate so markedly 
the successive narratives of his Gospel, it would 
be strange if, in a closely connected paragraph, he 
should first record that the imprisonment had not 
yet taken place, and then, although the event took 
place at the very time, pass over it in silence. 
It seems, then, much more natural to interpret the 
words heard by the Pharisees as meaning that 
Jesus is making and baptizing more disciples than 
John 7s making and baptizing, than to suppose the 
contrast to be between the fresent action of the 
one and the fast ministry of the other,—as if the 
words were, ‘Jesus maketh more disciples than 
John used to make.’ Hence we regard the ministry 
of John as still enduring at the period to which 
this verse relates. The journey into Galilee now 


8; 1 John 
Iv. 14. 

See chap. iii. 
17, xii. 47 

o See chap. iii, 

Ls poe 16. 

75 omit him 


78 omit the Christ 


alluded to is not, therefore, that recorded in Matt. 
iv. 12, which was taken after the imprisonment 
of John. (See further the note on chap. vi. 1.) 
On the determination of this question rests the ex- 
planation of our Lord’s departure from Judea. If 
John had now been delivered up to his foes, the 
Eyangelist’s meaning might be that Jesus withdrew 
from a persecution: which those who had success- 
fully opposed the Baptist would surely raise against 
One whose success was even greater. But sucha 
meaning is beset with difficulties, for there would 
be something strange and unlike the style of this 
Gospel in so brief an allusion to the avoidance by 
our Lord of open hostility at this early period of His 
ministry ; and it would not be easy to see why the 
Pharisees should be expressly mentioned and not 
‘the Jews.’ If, however, we take the view de- 
fended above, that the Baptist was still- pursuing 
his course, these difficulties disappear. Not to 
escape from persecution, but to put an end to com- 
parisons which (however true in fact) were mis- 
chievously used, Jesus retired from the land in 
which John was teaching and baptizing. True, 
He must increase and John must decrease ; but the 
hour for the close of John’s preparatory labours 
had not yet come, and the purposes of Jesus Him- 
self would be best furthered by the complete ac- 
complishment ofthe Baptist’s mission. Individuals 
might be removed from the circle of John’s dis- 
ciples and be received by Jesus (see chap. i. 37) ; but 
a general impression of this kind could not be made 
until a certain work of preparation had taken place. 
For His own sake, therefore, it was not desirable 
that this preparation - work should prematurely 
close. Again, we shall thus better understand the 
mention of the Pharisees. That class had rigidly 
and suspiciously inquired into John’s right to 
assume the position of a prophet, and the report 
which they now heard might well rouse them tc 
renewed action in their character of defenders of 
the faith and religious practice of their nation. 
Any such action on their part could hardly fail 
at this stage to be injurious, even if it were 
directed against John and not against Jesus Him- 
self. But there was no reason to think that their 
opposition would be limited to the Baptist. Jesus, 
too, would have His work interrupted by their 
embittered feeling. Not, therefore, to avoid His 
enemies, but to transfer His labours to freer and 
more open fields, did our Lord withdraw from 
Judea at this time. The remarkable indirectness 
of the language of this verse is explained by the 
writer’s wish to seize the very moment at which the 
withdrawal from Judea became necessary. The 
sojourn of Jesus in the neighbourhood of John’s 
sphere of action brought out John’s distinct confes- 
sion of the relation in which he stood to his Lord. 
That was for the present enough; and the sojourn 
terminated at the very moment when it threatened to 
be the means of injuring the Baptist’s work, and of 
precipitating the open conflict between Jesus and 
the Jews.—It seems most natural to take the word 
‘knew’ or ‘ perceived’ as referring, not to infor- 
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mation obtained, but to supernatural knowledge 
(compare chap. ii. 24, 25). Most seemly, there- 
fore, is the designation of Jesus here as ‘the Lord’ 
—a rare usage with John, who commonly employs 
the personal name Jesus. Because He was the 
Lord, not man only, He discerned the first stirrings 
of hostility in the minds of the Pharisees and the 
occasion which gave them birth. Afterwards the 
name Jesus occurs, because the Evangelist quotes 
the very words of the report,—a report indeed 
containing an incorrect statement, set right in the 
parenthesis which follows. But there was nothing 
unnatural in the error. Jesus might easily be 
represented as baptizing (compare chap. iii. 22), 
because His disciples could only have acted in His 
name and by His authority. The Pharisees 
could not know why He should abstain from 
performing the act Himself: we know that His 
baptism was not with water but with the Holy 
Ghost, and ‘the Holy Ghost was not yet given’ 
(chap. vii. 39). Such, then, were the circum- 
stances amidst which Jesus ‘left’? Judea and re- 
tired into Galilee. The word used for ‘left’ is 
interesting, and confirms our interpretation. It 
means literally ‘let go,’ ‘let alone ;’ and it is hardly 
possible not to feel that by his use of it the Evan- 
gelist would direct our attention to the fact that 
Israel’s rejection of God’s mercy was, in the wis- 
dom of the Divine arrangements, the cause why it 
was itself rejected, and the other nations of the 
world called.—It should be added that we have 
assumed throughout that Afnon and Salim were 
situated in Judea, so that both Jesus and the Bap- 
list were at this time in the same region of the 
country. If Salim was near Scythopolis, in 
Samaria (which seems very unlikely), the argu- 
ment is not seriously affected. In any case, it is 
clear that for the time Jesus wished to remove His 
sphere of labour from the immediate view of the 
Pharisees by a retirement into Galilee. 

Ver. 4. And he must needs go through 
Samaria. The natural route from Judea to 
Galilee lay through Samaria. The other route, 
through the country on the east of Jordan, was so 
much longer that no one would choose it unless 
desirous of avoiding Samaria. The necessity here 
spoken of, therefore, may simply have reference to 
geographica! position, and to the present urgent 
motive for reaching Galilee without delay. Still 
the use of ‘must’ in this Gospel compels us to lay 
an emphasis on the word, and to interpret it as 
denoting more than merely usage or convenience. 
If the Evangelist’s thought is that the hostility of 
the Pharisees (partly actually existing, partly fore- 
seen) made it necessary for the Saviour to hasten 
into Galilee, then he would have us understand 
that the Jews themselves brought about this visit 
to the hated nation of the Samaritans. But above 
and beyond all this, there seems a clear intimation 
of the truth brought before us in ver. 34, chap. ix. 
4, etc.: here, as always, Jesus acts according to 
His knowledge of His Father’s will. 

Ver. 5. He cometh therefore to a city of 
Samaria which is called Sychar. ‘ From the hills 
through which the main route of Palestine must 
always have run the traveller descends into a wide 
plain, the widest and the most beautiful of the 
plains of the Ephraimite mountains, one mass of 
corn unbroken by boundary or hedge, from the 
midst of which start up olive trees, themselves 
unenclosed as the fields in which they stand. 
Over the hills which close the northern end of this 
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plain, far away in the distance, is caught the first 
glimpse of the snowy ridge of Hermon, _ Its 
western side is bounded by the abutments of two 
mountain ranges, running from west to east. These 
ranges are Gerizim and Ebal; and up the opening 
between them, not seen from the plain, lies the 
modern town of Nablus . . . the most beautiful, 
perhaps it might be said the only very beautiful 
spot in central Palestine.’! N&blus is a corruption 
of Neapolis, the name given by the Romans to the 
‘new city’ built nearly on the site of the ancient 
Shechem. The city which gave its name to this 
district of the Holy Land, Samaria, distant about 
six miles, had recently been rebuilt in a style of 
great magnificence by Herod the Great, who gave 
it the name of Sebaste. But, partly through the 
prestige of its antiquity and famous history, and 
partly through the power of religious associations, 
Shechem was pre-eminently the city of Samaria. 
It lay, as has been said, at the foot of Mount 
Gerizim, on the summit of which was the temple 
of the Samaritans, the stronghold of their worship 
for nearly three hundred years. It is impossible 
here to do more than trace the main outlines of the 
history of the Samaritan people. Their origin has 
in modern times been a subject of warm contro- 
versy. The narrative of 2 Kings xxy. 12 certainly 
seems to imply that a// the inhabitants of the 
country were carried away to ‘ Halah and Habor 
and the cities of the Medes’ (2 Kings xvii. 6): 
Josephus also speaks of the transplanting of all the 
people. But, apart from the improbability that 
such a wholesale deportation would be made, we 
find both in Scripture (2 Chron. xxxiy. 9, and 
perhaps xxx. I, 5, 10) and also in Josephus inti- 
mations that some few at least of the inhabitants 
remained, after the land had been colonised by 
settlers from Cuthah and other cities of Assyria. 
In the manner related in 2 Kings xvii. these 
colonists were led to mingle a worship of Jehovah 
as the tutelary Deity of their new country with the 
idolatry brought with them from their native cities. 
What we read of their history at a later date is in 
exact accord with the mixed character of their 
race and their worship. They referred their own 
origin only to Assyria (Ezra iv. 2), yet they were 
desirous of fraternising with the Jews in their 
work of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem ; and, 
when finally repulsed by the Jews and defeated in 
their attempts to injure and frustrate their work, 
they built (B.c. 409) a rival temple on Mount 
Gerizim after the model of that in Jerusalem, tak- 
ing as their first high priest one whom Nehemiah 
had expelled (Neh. xiii. 28). From this time they 
seem to have maintained a system of worship 
modelled on that of the Jews, their older idolatry 
being, as far as we can judge, entirely renounced. 
Of the Scriptures the Samaritans received one 
portion only, the Pentateuch; but for this they 
professed peculiar reverence. A comparison of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch with that of the Hebrew 
Bible shows that many alterations had been intro- 
duced into the text by the Samaritans, but at the 
same time that these had only been made for the 
purpose of authenticating their own mode of wor- 
ship and of maintaining the honour of their sacred 
places. This partial agreement, however, between 
the religious beliefs of the two peoples, so far from 
preventing, had really led to the most determined 
hostility between them. To the Jew, a man of 
purely Gentile descent and a man of mixed race 
1 Stanley, Szai and Palestine, pp. 233, 234. 
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were equally Gentiles ; and an approximation to 
Jewish belief and modes of worship gave no claim 
of brotherhood with Jews. Hebrew literature is 
full of strangely varying statements in regard to 
the Cuthim (as they are called),—statements which 
probably reflect the relations subsisting between 
the nations at different periods (see Smith’s Déc- 
tionary of the Bible, iii. 1117, 1118). In the time 
of our Lord the temple on Mount Gerizim had 
long been in ruins, but both the mount and the 
city at its foot had retained their sacred character ; 
and it was here that the true Samaritan practices 
and traditions had their strongest hold on the 
people. The slight sketch which we have been 
able to give of the history of this people will be 
sufficient to show how singular was their situation. 
The ancient writings of the Jews themselves deal 
with Samaritans now as with heathen, now as 
with men belonging to the stock of Israel ; and the 
narrative of this chapter places them in the same 
position—a position not wholly Gentile, but inter- 
mediate between the Jewish and the Gentile world. 
—It has been commonly assumed that the ‘city 
called Sychar’ is identical with Shechem, and the 


chief subject of controversy has been the motive 


for the change of name. Whilst some have regarded 
the alteration as a mere error of pronunciation, 
most have ascribed it to Jewish prejudice, inter- 
preting Sychar as ‘drunkard’ or ‘falsehood :’ 
others, again, have considered the word identical 
with a well Sokhar mentioned in the Talmud. It 
seems more probable, however, that Sychar is a 
village still known by a name substantially the 
same (El-Askar), situated about two miles to the 
east of the present town of Nablus. This village 
is nearer than Shechem can have been to the well 
which bore the name of Jacob; and it is much 
more likely that the Evangelist would pause to 
describe the position of such a place than that of 
the ancient city of Shechem.—Near to the parcel 
of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph. 
There can be no doubt that, in speaking of Jacob’s 
gift to his son Joseph, John refers to Gen. xlviii. 22, 
“I have given thee one portion above thy brethren,’ 
—whatever meaning may be attached to the last 
words of that verse. The Hebrew word here 
rendered ‘portion’ is identical with the name 
Shechem. At Shechem, therefore, were the bones 
of Joseph buried (Josh. xxiv. 32), and the city and 
surrounding country ‘became the inheritance of 
the children of Joseph.’ 

Ver. 6. Now there was a fountain there, 
Jacob’s fountain. The distinction between the 
natural spring and the artificial well is usually 
maintained with great care in the language of Scrip- 
ture. Now and then, however (as is very natural), 
a well, fed as it is by springs, is itself called a 
spring or fountain. Thus ‘the angel of the Lord 
found’ Hagar ‘by a fountain of water in the 
wilderness ’ (Gen. xvi. 7), and ‘the wed/ was called 
Beer-lahai-roi’ (ver. 14); and in the narrative of 
Gen. xxiv., where in the Authorised Version we 
find ‘well’ three times (in vers. IZ, 13, 16), the 
original has first we//, then spring or fountain 
twice. The country round Shechem was a place 
of ‘fountains and depths that spring out in valley 
and hill’ (Deut. viii. 7); but it is not of such 
natural spritigs that we must here think. What in 
this verse is called a fountain is a ‘well’ in vers. 
Ii and iz. Yet it may be worth noticing that the 
latter name is used by the woman of Samaria: to 
the Evangelist tie well is a ‘fountain,’ and his 
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name implies far deeper and richer thoughts than 
hers. An almost continuous tradition fixes beyond 
doubt the position of this well, which lies very 
near the road by which our Lord would be travel- 
ling from Judea to Galilee; and amongst the in- 
habitants of the adjoining towns it is still known 
as the well of Jacob or the fountain of Jacob. 
When visited by Maundrell two hundred years ago 
the well was more than 100 feet deep, but the 
accumulation of rubbish has diminished the depth 
to 75 feet: the bore is 9 or 10 feet wide. That 
Jacob (if indeed this patriarch’s name was rightly 
given to the well, and there is no reason for ques- 
tioning the tradition) should have sunk this well, 
excavated out of the solid rock, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of abundant springs, is a striking 
proof of the insecurity of his position in the ‘land 
of promise,’ and of his precarious relations with 
the people of the country. —Jesus therefore, 
being wearied with his journey, sat thus by 
the fountain. Shechem was one of the main 
halting-places on the route from Jerusalem to 
Galilee. Turning off a little from the road, 
Jesus reached the well, and (now alone, because 
His disciples had gone into Sychar to buy pro- 
visions) wearied with a long day’s travel He 
‘sat thus’—sat, wearied as He was—‘by the 
fountain,’ or on the low wall built round the well. 
—It was about the sixth hour. As in the other 
passages in which John mentions the ‘ hour,’ there 
has been great difference of opinion respecting the 
time intended. If the ordinary reckoning be 
adopted, as in the other Gospels, the sixth hour 
would fall in the morning, a little before noon. 
But for the reasons assigned in the note on chap. 
i. 39, it seems much more probable that a different 
computation is followed here, in which, as among 
ourselves, the hour is of fixed length (not a twelfth 
part of the variable interval between sunrise and 
sunset), and the time is reckoned from midnight 
and noon. By ‘sixth hour,’ therefore, according 
to the usage of the ancients, we must understand 
either the hour between 5 and 6 A.M. or the hour 
between 5 and 6p.M. On the whole, the latter 
seems more probable. If our Lord’s journey 
through Samaria took place in the middle of De- 
cember (see the note on ver. 35), 5 P.M. would be 
about the time of sunset, and the evening twilight 
would last until about half-past 6. This hour was _ 
the ordinary time at which women came forth to 
draw water at the public wells. No difficulty 
need be felt on account of the lateness of the hour, 
for very little time is really required for all that 
is here related up to the 38th verse (comp. Mark 
i. 32; Luke iv. 4o). 

Ver. 7. There cometh a woman of Samaria to 
draw water. By Samaria here we are of course 
to understand the country not the city of Samaria. 
The woman belonged to Sychar ; by race and re- 
ligion she was a Samaritan, and it is to this fact, 
as is shown by the preposition employed in the ori- 
ginal, that the Evangelist would direct our special 
attention. It was very natural that she should 
come at this time to draw water at the well; but 
from the narrative that follows it seems probable 
that something more than the excellence of the 
water drew her to it day by day. One so strongly 
imbued with the ancient traditions of her country- 
men could not but turn with deepest interest to 
‘Jacob’s well.’ 

Vers. 7, 8. Jesus saith unto her, Give me to 
drink. (For kis disciples were gone away unto 
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the city to buy food.) ‘The departure of the dis- 
ciples had left Jesus thus dependent on the 
woman’s kindness ; for they had left no vessel by 
which the water could be drawn from the deep 
well. It has been conjectured that the recorder 
of this narrative had not gone on to Sychar with his 
fellow-disciples, but himself heard the Saviour’s 
conversation with the Samaritan woman. The 
conjecture is most improbable, if not altogether 
contrary to the statement of the Evangelist. We 
cannot doubt that it was from our Lord’s own lips 
that the beloved disciple received the whole ac- 
count. 

Ver. 9. The Samaritan woman therefore saith 
unto him, How is it that thou, being a Jew, 
askest drink of me, which am a. Samaritan 
woman? for Jews have no dealings with Sama- 
ritans. It is evident that Jesus was at once recog- 
nised as a Jew, probably through some difference 
of accent, or language, or dress. We can hardly 
suppose that the woman was really surprised at 
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the request preferred, so natural from the lips of 
a weary traveller (comp. Gen. xxiv. 17). We 
may rather imagine her as hastening to procure 
what was asked for, whilst not failing to point out 
how inconsistent with Jewish principles it was to 
ask even for such a favour as this. As has been 
said above, the maxims of the Jews respecting in- 
tercourse with the Samaritan people varied much 
at different times, and it is not easy to say what 
rules prevailed at he period with which we are 
here concerned. One precept of the Talmud 
(quoted in the Dict. of the Bible, iii. 1117) approves 
their mode of preparing the flesh of animals; 
others commend their unleavened bread, their 
cheese, and _finally all their food. Elsewhere, 
however, we find restrictions ; and the wine, vine- 
gar, etc., of the Samaritans are forbidden to every 
Israelite, their country only with its roads and its 
other products being regarded as clean. This 
narrative shows that it was held lawful to buy 
food in a Samaritan town, so that the words of this 
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verse must probably be understood to mean that 
Jews avoided all famzliar intercourse with the alien 
people, sought and expected no favours at their 
hands. It is usually assumed that the last sen- 
tence is inserted by the Evangelist in the interest 
of Gentile readers. It may be so, as such short 
parenthetical explanations are certainly to be 
found elsewhere in this Gospel. There seems, 
however, no sufficient reason for removing the 
clause from the woman’s answer. ‘The repetition 
of the well-known maxim gives a piquant em- 
phasis to her words, bringing out with sharp dis- 
tinctness the contrast between the principles of 
the countrymen of Jesus and the request which 
necessity had extorted. ‘The use of the present 
tense (‘have no dealings’) adds some support 
to this view; and one can hardly avoid the 
conviction that, had John himself given such an 
explanation, he would havesso expressed himself 
as to aveid all appearance of discordance with 
his statement in ver. 8. 


at a Well. 


Ver. 10. Jesus answered and said unto her, 
If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou 
wouldest have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water. We may well 
believe that there was something in the manner of 
Jesus, when uttering His first words, that invited 
conversation, and was intended to lead the woman 
to inquiry. This point gained, His next words 
could but cause surprise and excite remark. Her 
answer had told of her recognition of Him as a 
Jew: His reply declares her ignorance of Him 
and of what He was able to give. The ‘gift of 
God’ is probably not different from the ‘living 
water’ afterwards mentioned. John himself gives 
an explanation of the latter in chap. vii. 39, and 
his interpretation must be applied here also. 
‘ Living water,’ then, denotes the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. This was pre-eminently the promised gift 
of the Father (see especially Isa. xliv. ; Joel ii.), 
beautifully and most aptly symbolized by the fresh 
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springing water, which wherever it comes makes 
the desert rejoice, and everything live (Ezek. 
xlvii. 9). This was also the especial gift of the 
Son (see chap. i. 33), in whom the promises of 
the Father are fulfilled (2 Cor. i, 20). Had the 
woman known God’s gift, known also that the 
Dispenser of this gift stood before her, she would 
have been the petitioner, and He, with no delay 
and without upbraiding, would have given her 
living water. 

Ver. 11. She saith unto him, Sir, thou hast 
nothing to draw with, and the well is deep: 
from whence then hast thou that living water? 
In the answer of Jesus there was much to cause 
surprise, especially in the emphatic reference to 
Himself; but there was nothing in the actual 
terms used that compelled the hearer to seek for 
a figurative meaning. ‘ Living water’ was a 
phrase in ordinary use in speaking of the fresh 
bubbling spring or the flowing brook. ‘ Isaac’s 
servants digged in the valley and found there-a 
spring of living water’ (Gen. xxvi. 19, margin). 
Wherever running water is spoken of in the cere- 
monial law, the same expression is used. Hence 
nothing more than the fresh spring that supplied 
the well might at first be presented to the woman’s 
mind, and that this precious gift came of the 
Divine bounty would be no unfamiliar thought. 
Though, as a Samaritan, she might know little or 
nothing of God’s promise of His Spirit under this 
very emblem, or of Jeremiah’s comparison of God 
Himself to a fountain of living waters (Jer. ii. 13), 
yet reflection would suggest some such meaning. 
At present, however, she answers without reflec- 
tion, and perceives no higher promise than that of 
the Creator’s bounty, attained without the use of 
ordinary means. 

Ver. 12. Art thou greater than our father 
Jacob, which gave us the well, and drank 
thereof himself, and his sons, and his cattle? 
It was from Joseph that the Samaritans were 
wont to claim descent ; all the district around be- 
longed to his children. But Jacob here receives 
special mention as the giver of the well. The 
well was his; he drank of it himself. Again the 
thought is forced upon us, that the Samaritan 
woman had sought this well partly on account of 
its connection with the fathers of her people. ‘The 
feeling may have been tinged with superstition, 
but it was honourable in itself. The first part of 
her answer (ver. 11) showed how limited the 
range of the woman’s thoughts still was: in the 
words of this verse we see her dawning conviction 
of the Stranger’s greatness, and the impression 
made upon her by His manner and His words. 

Ver. 13. Jesus answered and said unto her, 
Every one that drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again. The question receives no direct 
reply: the greatness of the Giver must be learnt 
from the quality of the gift. Even the living 
water from Jacob’s well has no power to prevent 
the return of thirst. 

Ver. 14. But whosoever hath drunk of the 
water that Ishall give him shall never thirst; 
but the water that I shall give him shall become 
in him a fountain of springing water, unto 
eternal life. The living water of which Jesus 
speaks becomes in him who hath drunk of it a 
perennial fountain, —a fountain of water that is 
ever springing up in freshness and life, of water 
that not only is itself living, but that brings and 
gives eternal life. As before, this ‘water’ is the 
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Holy Spirit. The whole thought closely ap- 
proaches that of chap. vii. 38. There the pro- 
mise is, that out of the heart of him who comes 
unto Jesus that he may drink, who believes in 
Jesus, there shall flow rivers of living water ; 
‘And this spake He of the Spirit.’ The Holy 
Spirit is the special gift of Jesus; and, recipro- 
cally, it is through the Holy Spirit that the be- 
liever remains united to his Lord in an abiding 
fellowship (chap. xvi. 14, 15), and that Jesus lives 
in him (chap. xvii. 23). These truths of the later 
discourses are really present here: Jesus, who 
first gives the living water, becomes in him that 
hath received it the fountain which supplies the 
same stream of life for ever. The end is life eter- 
nal, not attained in the remote future, but begun 
and actually present‘in every one who has received 
the water that Jesus gives; for all those to whom 
the Spirit is given experience that union with God 
which is eternal life (see the note on chap. iii. 14). 

Ver. 15. The woman saith unto him, Sir, give 
me this water, that I thirst not, neither come 
all the way hither to draw. These are words of 
simple earnestness. In the mysterious words of 
the Jewish traveller one thing was plain,—instead 
of the water she came to draw, water was offered 
that would satisfy thirst now and for ever.- Could 
she gain this gift, she would no longer need to 
traverse the distance from Sychar to Jacob’s well. 
Though much nearer than Shechem, El-Askar is 
perhaps three-quarters of a mile from the well. 
The later narrative makes it impossible for us to 
regard this answer as one either of flippancy or of 
dulness of spiritual perception. It is in every way 
more probable and true to nature to consider it 
as the expression of a bewildered mind eager to 
receive such a gift as has been offered, little as she 
could comprehend of what nature the gift could 
be. If we are right in the conjecture that other 
than common motives brought her to the well 
(see the note on ver. 12), it is still easier to under- 
stand her reply. With this verse comp. chap. 
vi. 34. 

Ver. 16. He saith unto her, Go, call thy hus- 
band, and come hither. The promise Jesus has 
given is one of satisfaction,—a promise, therefore, 
which cannot be understood or fulfilled till the 
want has been clearly apprehended and felt. 
These sudden words are designed to produce this 
effect. He who ever ‘discerned what was in the 
man’ with whom He spoke, well knew what 
answer His words would call forth. Her past life 
and her present state proclaimed guilt and disap- 
pointment, carnality and wretchedness ; all this 
she must recognise and feel before His gift can be 
hers. 

Ver. 17. The woman answered and said, I 
have no husband. The effect is produced. The 
woman’s words are a genuine confession, —an ac- 
knowledgment, perhaps of wretchedness, certainly 
of guilt.—Jesus saith unto her, Thou hast well 
said, Ihave no husband. He accepts the truth- 
fulness of her statement, but shows her how fully 
her life is known to Him. In this answer the 
emphasis lies on ‘husband ;’ the woman’s words 
are repeated with their order changed. ‘I have 
no husband :” ‘ Well saidst thou, Husband I have 
not.’ 

Ver. 18. For thou hast had five husbands. 
The ‘five’ were no doubt lawful husbands, from 
whom she had been separated either by death or 
by divorce.—And he whom thou now hast is not 
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thy husband: this thou hast said truly. In con- 
trast with the lawful marriages is set the present 
unlawful union with one who was no husband. 
Her life was sinful: in what degree we cannot 
learn from this brief statement. An age in which 
divorce was freely allowed cannot be judged by 
the same rules as one of stricter principles. What- 
ever may have led her to an evil life, it is plain 
that her heart was not yet hardened. 

Ver. 19. The woman saith unto him, Sir, I 
perceive that thou art a prophet. Nothing can 
be more misleading than the idea that she is seek- 
ing to turn the conversation from an unwelcome 
subject, or to lead it to other topics than herself. 
Her answer is rather a fresh illustration of her in- 
quiring and earnest character, notwithstanding all 
the sinfulness of her life. When her delighted 
wonder has found expression in her immediate 
acknowledgment, ‘Sir, I behold that thou art a 
prophet,’ she eagerly lays before Him a question 
which to her was of all questions the most im- 
portant. 

Ver. 20. Our fathers worshipped in this moun- 
tain; and yesay, that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men must worship. ‘This mountain’ is 
of course Gerizim, near the foot of which they 
were standing. With this mountain was connected, 
as she believed, all the religious history of her 
nation ; for in the very Scriptures which the Sama- 
ritans possessed (the Pentateuch) the name of 
Gerizim had been inserted in the place of the holy 
city of the Jews. She could point to the sacred spot 
on which their temple had stood, then and in all 
succeeding ages up to our own time pre-eminently 
‘holy ground.’ Her question was not prompted 
by mere curiosity or an interest in the settlement 
of an ancient controversy. It was a question of 
life and death to her. ‘Lhe claim of the Jews was 
exclusive. Not only ‘ought’ men to worship in 
Jerusalem, but that was the place where men must 
worship, —the only true holy place. One cannot 
but think that their confident and consistent main- 
tenance of this first principle had long disturbed 
her mind ; and when she saw in the Stranger one 
who could declare God’s will, she eagerly sought 
for the resolution of her doubt. As long as she 
knew not with certainty where was God’s true 
altar, she had no means of satisfying her reli- 
gious wants. That her national pride had not 
stifled every hesitation on such a. point as this 
plainly attests her earnestness: it is no ordinary 
candour that can look on the supremacy of Gerizim 
or Jerusalem as an open question. Her words 
impty a willingness to accept the revelation of the 
truth, whatever it may be, if only she can learn 
where with acceptance she may appear before 
God. 

Ver. 21. Jesus saith unto her, Believe me, 
woman, an hour cometh, when neither in this 
mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the 
Father. The woman can hardly have doubted 
that the decision of a Jewish prophet would be in 
favour of Jerusalem, but the answer of Jesus Sets 
aside all ideas of sanctity of place. With neither 
of these two most hallowed spots shall the thought 
of true worship be bound up. In saying ‘an hour 
cometh,’ Jesus shows that He is not repeating a 
truth belonging to the revelation of the past, but 
is proclaiming a new order of things. Yet the 
chief characteristic of the new order is, after all, 
not the equality of places where men worship, but 
the clear knowledge of the Being to whom worship 
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is paid: from this the former flows. Samari- 
tans shall offer worship in spite of Jewisa exclu- | 
siveness, for they shall worship ¢he Lather. 
‘Israel is my son, even my first-born,’ were God’s 
words to Pharaoh; but now He offers the name 
to all, and the words of Jesus imply the abolition 
of every distinction, not of place only but of 
nation, in the presence of God, and for the pur- 
pose of true worship. 

Ver. 22. Ye worship that which ye know not: 
we worship that which we know. The two 
questions at issue between Jews and Samaritans 
were those of holy place and holy Scripture. The 
former, though of far inferior importance (as the 
Jews themselves were by their ‘ dispersion’ being 
gradually trained to know), was the more easily 
seized upon by national prejudice and zeal. Of 
this question Jesus has spoken. He passes on 
immediately to the ether, which the woman had 
not raised, but which was of vital moment. The 
Samaritans did really worship God,—there is no 
slur cast on the intention and aim of their worship; — 
their error consisted in clinging to an imperfect 
revelation of Him, receiving Moses but rejecting 
the prophets. Hating and avoiding Jews, they 
cut themselves off from the training given by God 
to that people through whom Hlis final purposes 
were to be made known to the world. It was the 
essential characteristic of the whole of Jewish 
history and prophecy that it gradually led up to 
the Messiah; that the successive prophets made 
known with increasing clearness the nature of His 
kingdom ; and that every one who could under- 
stand their word saw that the Divine purpose to 
save the world was to be accomplished through 
One arising out of Israel. He who knew not God 
as thus revealing and giving salvation did not 
really know Him. Every Jew who truly received 
and understood the oracles of God committed to 
his trust (Rom. iii. 2) might be said to ‘know’ the 
object of his worship ; and it is because our Lord is 
speaking of such knowledge,—knowledge respect- 
ing God Soe by the Scriptures which the Jews 
possessed, —that He says ‘that which we know,’ 
not ‘Him whom we know.’ The Samaritans then 
worshipped that which they knew not,—in this 
more enlightened than the Athenians who built an 
altar to an unknown God, but inferior even to those 
of Israel who had ‘a zeal of God but not according 
to knowledge,’ and standing far below those meant 
by our Lord when He says ‘we worship,’—we, 
namely, who have really appropriated Israel’s 
inheritance of truth and hope.—Because the 
Salvation is of the Jews. ‘The Salvation’ is that 
foretold in Scripture, and long waited for. The 
words are those of Jesus; but, remembered and 
quoted as they are by the Evangelist, they show 
how unfounded is the charge sometimes laid against 
this Gospel, that it is marked by enmity to the 
Jewish people. It is only when ‘the Jews’ have 
apostatized and rejected Jesus that the term 
becomes one of condemnation, designating the 
enemies of all goodness and truth. 

Ver. 23. But an hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and truth. This verse links 
itself with both the preceding verses 21 and 22. 
To no place of special sanctity shall worship 
belong : though ‘the salvation is of the Jews,’ this 
involves no limitation of it to the Jewish nation : 
on the contrary, an hour cometh when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 


. 
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truth. ‘An hour cometh’ had been said before 
by Jesus (ver. 21), but He could not then add 
‘and now is;’ for, till the truth set forth in ver. 22 
had been received, Samaritans could not truly 
worship ‘the Father.’ Now, however, they and 
all may do so. But the added words ‘and now 
is’ imply still more than this. Following the 
declaration that the Messianic salvation comes 
from among the Jews, they are no obscure inti- 
mation that, in Himself, the hour so long waited for 
has arrived, and thus they at least prepare for the 
direct announcement to be made in ver. 26. The 
word ‘true’ here is that which has been already 
spoken of (see note on chap. i. 9, the only place 
before this in which it has as yet occurred) as so 
common and so important in this Gospel. The 
worshippers denoted by it are not merely sincere, 
free from all falsehood and dishonesty ; they offer 
a worship that deserves the name, that fully 
answers to the lofty, noble, pure idea that the 
word ‘worship’ brings before the mind. In the 
day now dawning on the world such worshippers 
as these will worship the Father 27 spirit and 
truth. It is difficult to exhaust the meaning of 
these words, but we must start from the two 
thoughts of the verses which immediately precede: 
the first and chief points in the interpretation are, 
—not in sacred place but in spirit (ver. 21), not in 
imperfection of knowledge but in truth (ver. 22). 
The very name by which Jesus indicates the object 


of all worship, ‘the Father’ (a name no longer 


used of a chosen azo, but offering to each man 
a personal relation to God), had prepared the way 
for the abolition of all limitations of place: the 
teaching is completed here, when man’s spirit is 
declared to be the ‘hallowed ground’ where he 
may approach his Father and his God. Again, in 
the past all knowledge of God had been imper- 
fect,—not merely as our knowledge of the Infinite 
must be limited, but also in comparison with what 
may be known by man. Even Jews who held the 
oracles of truth saw in them as ‘in a glass darkly ;’ 
Samaritans who rejected the words of the prophets 
were far more ignorant. The law had been but a 
shadow of the good things to come, and not the 
very image of the things (Heb. x. I); type and 
figure concealed whilst they revealed the future 
blessing. But ‘the hour now is’ when the truth 
of God is revealed, —‘ truth’ as well as ‘grace’ has 
come (chap. i. 17); and (in the full knowledge of 
it) worship may now be offered to the Father. 
Read in connection with other parts of our Lord’s 
teaching, the words ‘spirit and truth’ express much 
that could not be apparent at the moment when 
they were spoken. The Son appearing as the 
revealer of the Father, Himself the Truth, Him- 
self giving to men the Holy Spirit who alone can 
hallow man’s spirit as the sanctuary of worship, — 
all these are thoughts which cannot but press on 
us as we read this verse.—For the Father also is 
seeking such, them that worship him. The 
hour of this real worship is already come, for the 
Father also is seeking such real worshippers. 
They are offering Him real homage, for He on 
His part is seeking them: His seeking—through 
His Son, come to save (ver. 23), and to seek that 
He may save (Luke xix. 10)—explains and renders 
possible this worship. There is much difficulty in 
determining the true meaning of the original in 
this clause. It is usually explained to mean ezther, 
‘The Father seeketh that His worshippers be 
such’ (z.¢., that they should worship in spirit and 
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truth), ov, ‘For such the Father seeketh to be His 
worshippers.’ Both interpretations involve serious 
difficulties, partly of language, partly of meaning. 
On the whole, the translation given above seems 
most probable, but its force is not at once apparent. 
There is a curious variation in the Greek words, 
which is often considered accidental, or at all 
events too minute to be significant, but which we 
must regard as intentional and important. In ver. 
21 and in the first part of 23 the word ‘worship’ 
has its usual construction, but in this clause the 
case which follows the verb is suddenly changed, 
and a very unusual construction is introduced. 
We may represent the force of the word as it is 
commonly used by ‘ offer worship to;’ but as used 
in the clause before us and in ver. 24, the connec- 
tion of the verb with its object becomes more 
direct and close. An English reader can feel the 
force of a sudden transition from ‘ offering worship 
to the Father’ to ‘ worshipping the Father.’ The 
former may or may not be real and successful, and 
may be used of a lower as well as of the highest 
homage ; the latter implies actual attainment of 
the end desired,—reaching Him in worship, if we 
may so speak ; and thus it may almost be said to 
contain in itself the qualifying words of the pre- 
ceding clause, for the ‘ vea/’ offering of worship to 
God is equivalent to worshipping Him. If this 
view is correct, and we are persuaded that such a 
writer as John could not so vary the language 
without design, the meaning of the clause is: For 
also the Father is now seeking such men,—those, 
namely, who actzally worship Him. There is thus 
a mutual seeking and meeting on the part of the 
Father and His children. 

Ver. 24. God is spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship in spirit and truth. Such 
worship as is described in the last verse is the only 
real worship that can be conceived. This verse 
does not say what men must do, in the sense of 
what men ought fo do. It is the nature of worship 
in itself that is described. No other worship than 
that which is offered in spirit and truth can 
possibly be actual worship of God (the same idea 
is here expressed as in the last clause of ver. 23), 
because ‘God is spirit.’ We must not render 
these words ‘ God is a spirit,’ for it is not person- 
ality that is spoken of, but abstract being, the 
nature of the Divine essence. Since the spiritual 
presence of God is everywhere, Gerizim and ~ 
Jerusalem lose all claim to be the special places 
for His worship. Not the outward action of the 
worshipper, not the forms he uses or the gifts he 
brings, but his spirit alone can be brought to meet 
the spiritual presence of God. Where this is done, 
God Himself meets the spirit which He has 
sought and prepared, and to which He has made 
known the truth lying at the foundation of all 
worship, the truth which reveals Himself. In this 
wonderful passage are concentrated many of the 
most essential truths of New Testament teaching. 
The historical development of God’s plan, the 
preparation for Christianity made by Judaism, the 
idea of progress from the outward to the inward, 
from the sensuous to the spiritual (comp. 1 Cor. 
xv. 46), the independence of forms which marks 
the essence of religion, and yet its freedom to 
clothe itself in form so long as the spirit is not 
lost, —these are the lessons taught here ; and how- 
ever special the form in which they are -presented, 
they are in perfect accord with the whole course of 
New Testament doctrine.—The main principles of 
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these verses would be understood by the woman 
to whom our Lord was speaking. But a day in 
which such principles should be realised must 
surely be that for which Samaria as well as Judea 
was waiting, —the ‘latter days’ of Messiah’s 
adveut ? 

Ver. 25. The woman saith unto him, I know 
that Messiah cometh (which is called Christ). 
There is nothing surprising in her avowal that a 
Deliverer was looked for. We know from other 
sources that this was, and still is, an article of the 
Samaritan as of the Jewish faith ; from age to age 
this people had waited in expectation of ‘the 
Converter’ or ‘the Guide.’ But the use of the 
Jewish name ‘ Messiah’ is more remarkable. We 
might suppose that it pointed to’ an approach 
towards Jewish faith and thought effected in this 
woman’s heart by the teaching of Jesus, were it 
not that ver. 29 seems to show that the name was 
understood by Samaritans in general. Yet it could 
hardly be otherwise. Separated as the nations 
were, the famous name which the Jews universally 
applied to the Deliverer, for whose coming both 
peoples alike were waiting, would naturally be 
known far beyond the limits of Judea. The 
explanatory parenthesis, ‘which is called ‘Christ,’ 
was no doubt added by the Evangelist, who after- 
wards (ver. 29) translates the word without any 
mention of the Hebrew form.—When he is come, 
he will tell us all things. There can be little 
doubt that the Samaritan hope was mainly founded 
on the great passage in the Pentateuch, Deut. xviii. 
15-18 (see note on chap. i. 21). The language 
here used, ‘He will tell us all things,’ at once 
reminds us of Deut. xviii. 18, ‘ He shall speak unto 
them all that I shall command him.’ The depend- 
ence of the Samaritans on the Pentateuch alone 
would naturally lead to their giving prominence to 
the prophetic aspect of the Coming One, so 
emphatically presented in this passage of the Law, 
rather than to the aspects under which the 
Deliverer is viewed in the later books of the Old 
Testament. The woman’s words, indeed, may not 
convey her whole conception of Messiah, for the 
context has pointed only to revelation and teach- 
ing; but it is more than probable that many 
elements of the Jewish faith on this subject would 
be unknown in Samaria. If, however, the 
Samaritans expected less than the fuller revelation 
* warranted, they at least escaped the prevalent 
Jewish error of looking for a Conqueror rather 
than a Prophet, for a temporal rather than a 
spiritual King. 

Ver. 26. Jesus saith unto her, I that speak 
unto thee am he. She has sought and found the 
truth. The hope rising in her heart receives full 
confirmation; and a revelation not yet so clearly 
and expressly given by Jesus to Israel is granted 
to this alien, whose heart is prepared for its recep- 
tion. 

Ver. 27. And upon this came his disciples; 
and they marvelled that he talked with a 
woman: yet no man said, What seekest thou? 
or, Why talkest thou with her? To talk witha 
woman in public was one of six things forbidden 
toa Rabbi. As the disciples were returning from 
the village, they wonderingly descry their Master 
thus engaged. Their surprise, no doubt, found 
expression in these very questions (asked among 
themselves) which the Evangelist speaks of as not 
addressed to their Lord. ‘What seeketh He? 
what can He be in quest of that we cannot fur- 
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nish? or, if He is not seeking anything, why is 
He talking with a woman?’ The questions uttered 
to one another they would have at once addressed 
to Jesus, but awe checked their impulse to speak. 
Something in His look may have restrained them ; 
or the eager wondering attitude of the one, and 
the solemn earnestness of the Other, proclaiming 
the willing hearer and the earnest Teacher, may 
have forbidden them to interrupt such inter- 
course. 

Ver. 28. The woman therefore left her water- 
pot, and went her way into the city. * lhere- 
fore,’—because, the conversation being interrupted, 
there was nothing to restrain her impulse to make 
known the-marvels she had heard. In her eager- 
ness she leaves her waterpot behind: the ‘living 
water’ has banished the thought of that which 
came from Jacob’s well.—And saith to the men, 
whom she would naturally meet on the roads and 
in the streets. 

Ver. 29. Come, see a man, which told me all 
things that ever I did. She fixes on the wonder- 
ful knowledge which the Stranger had displayed : 
what had impressed her must also convince them. 
Let them come for themselves, not rest on her 
testimony; and let them draw their own conclu- 
sions.—Can this be the Christ? Her own belief 
she expresses in the form of doubt, or problem to 
be solved; and every reader must feel how natural 
and wise was her procedure. To have declared 
herself convinced that the Stranger was the Christ 
would have done little towards persuading the 
men of her own village : even to have quoted the 
declaration which Jesus made might have been 
without effect upon those who had seen or heard 
nothing to authenticate such words. 

Ver. 30. They went out of the city, and were 
on their way unto him, This verse is here in- 
troduced partly to show the immediate success of 
the woman’s message (no slight evidence of the 
preparedness of Samaria for the gospel), and 
partly to make plain the words of Jesus in a later 
verse (ver. 35). 

Ver. 31. In the mean while the disciples prayed 
him, saying, Rabbi, eat. Remembering His ex- 
haustion with the journey (ver. 6), they begged 
Him thus to take advantage of this interval of 
rest. 

Ver. 32. But he said unto them, I have meat 
to eat that ye know not. Literally, 1 have an 
‘eating’ toeat. The word for ‘meat’ in ver. 34 is 
different from that used here, which rather denotes 
the meal, the partaking of the food, than the food 
itself. This ‘eating’ the disciples ‘knew not.’ 
The common rendering entirely obscures the 
meaning: our Lord does not say ‘know not of,’ 
but ‘know not,’—ye have no experience of it. 
As yet, they had not learned the power of such 
work as His (the complete fulfilment of His 
Father’s will, ver. 34) to satisfy every want. 

Ver. 33. Therefore said the disciples one to 
another, Hath any man brought him ought to 
eat? Their perplexity is like that of the woman 
of Samaria in regard to the living water (ver. IT). 

Ver. 34. Jesus saith unto them, My meat is 
that I should do the will of him that sent 
me, and accomplish his work. This is the first 
of many similar sayings in this Gospel (v. 30, 
vi. 38, vii. 18, viii, 50, ix. 4, xii. 49, 50, xiv. 31, 
xv. IO, xvii. 4), expressing our Lord’s perfect 
loyalty to His Father’s will, and complete devo- 
tion to the accomplishment of His Father’s work. 
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The pursuit of this is not His joy, His purpose, 
His refreshment only, but His very food, that 
without which He cannot live. The ‘will’ to be 
‘done’ may perhaps remind us of the action of 
the hour or the moment; the ‘work’ to be ‘ ac- 
complished,’ of the complete expression and fulfil- 
ment of the ‘ will.’ 

Ver. 35. Say not ye,—Has not your language 
this day been,—There are yet four months, and 
then cometh the harvest? As harvest began 
in the middle of April it was now the middle of 
December.—Lo! I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, 
and behold the fields, that they are white for 
harvesting. As in this chapter we have heard of 
-anatural and a spiritual eating or drinking, —water 
(ver. 10), food (ver. 32),—so here, introduced with 
equal suddenness, we have the thought of a spiri- 
tual harvest. Yet, distant as must have seemed 
the harvest to the disciples when they looked upon 
the fields, far more distant would seem the day 
when Samaritans could be gathered in to the 
garner of the Lord. But, lo! they are bid see, 
the fields are already white for harvesting. These 
words, we cannot doubt, were spoken by Jesus in 
‘sight of the Samaritans flocking towards Him (ver. 
30): He saw the preparation of their hearts, the 
impression made by the woman’s message, the 
faith which His own words would immediately 
bring forth; nay, He saw a harvest far more 
glorious than that of this day’s labours, even 
that of the salvation of the world (comp. note on 
ver. 42). 

Ver. 36. Already he that reapeth receiveth 
reward, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal: 
that he that soweth and he that reapeth may 
“ejoice together. The figure is continued and 
amplified. Not only are the fields ready for har- 
vesting, but the reaper is even now at work, and 
receiving his reward; and how glorious a reward! 
Not a lifeless store, but (as in the case of the spring- 
ing water, ver. 14, and the eating that abideth, 
chap. vi. 27) fruit gathered for life eterna), —fruit 
that shall endure for ever in the fruition of the 
new life which Jesus brings. And all this takes 
place ‘already’ (the word even standing emphati- 
cally at the head of the sentence), that in the 
spiritual field—so quickly does the harvest follow 
the sowing of the seed—sower and reaper may 
rejoice together. 

Ver. 37. For herein is the word true, One 
soweth, and another reapeth. For, in the spiri- 
tual field of which Jesus speaks, the familiar 
saying is true, has full reality (the word used 
signifying ‘true,’ as opposed not merely to what 
is false, but to all that is partial and imperfect),— 
that one has the labour of the sower, another the 
joy of the reaper. 

Ver. 38. I sent you to reap that whereon ye 
have not toiled: others have toiled, and ye 
have entered into their toil. The disciples are 
the reapers of this harvest ; their commission—in- 
cluding, however, that of the disciples of Jesus 
throughout all time—was to reap a harvest which 
had not been prepared by their own toil. What- 
ever toil may be theirs, it is toil in reaping, —in joy- 
fully gathering the results of earlier toil. The 
surprise and gladness with which they would 
. shortly witness the faith of the men of Sychar 
was an emblem of what should repeat itself con- 
tinually in the history of the Church. While the 
disciples are reapers, this harvesting in Samaria 
shows clearly who is the sower, whose has been 
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the earlier toil. The words point to Jesus Him- 
self. From beginning to end of the narrative His 
‘word,’ first in the conversation with the woman, 
and then as spoken to the Samaritans (ver. 39), is 
the instrument by which the joyful result is gained. 
Nor must we limit our thought of His ‘toil’ to 
what is related of the work of this evening by 
Jacob’s well. The ‘toil’ that has made any har- 
vest possible is that of His who/e mission. All 
that was necessary that He might be able to say 
*T am the Christ,’ the self-renunciation and sorrow 
and pain of His atoning and redeeming work, — 
virtually included in His one act of acceptance of 
that work, and present to His thought from the 
beginning,—is involved in His ‘ toil.” He says, 
indeed, ‘ Others have toiled,’ and neither here nor 
in chap. iii. II can we take the plural as simply 
standing for the singular. He Himself is chiefly 
intended, but others are joined as having shared 
in the preparatory work. He had been alone in 
conversing with the woman of Samaria; but He 
had taken up and made use of all that she had 
received from the teaching of Moses (ver. 25), and 
all that the Jews had learnt from the prophets. 
Thus He includes with Himself those who had 
prepated the way for His coming. For Him, and 
therefore with Him, they too had ‘toiled;’ but all 
His servants who come after Him find the field pre- 
pared, the toil past, the harvest of that toil ready 
to be reaped. 

Ver. 39. And from that city many of the 
Samaritans believed in him because of the word 
of the woman, bearing witness, He told me all 
things that ever I did. The arrangement of the 
words shows the prominence which John would 
give to the thought that many Samaritans be- 
lieved in Jesus. Their faith, too, was only medi- 
ately called forth by the woman’s word, for the 
Evangelist describes her by his favourite and 
most expressive term, as one ‘bearing witness’ 
concerning Jesus. 

Ver. 40. When therefore the Samaritans were 
come unto him, they besought him that he 
would abide with them: and he abode there two 
days. Mark the contrast between Judea repelling 
and Samaria inviting : a dead and petrified ortho- 
doxy may be more proof against the word of life 
than heresy. 

Vers. 41, 42. And many more believed because 
of his word; and they said unto the woman, No 
longer because of thy speaking do we believe: 


‘for we have heard for ourselves, and we know 


that this is indeed the Saviour of the world. 
Among those that heard the Saviour were evi- 
dently some who had first believed because of the 
woman’s testimony (‘Vo longer . . .’): hearing 
for themselves, they were led into a deeper faith. — 
There is nothing disparaging, as some have sup- 
posed, in the use of the word ‘speech’ or ‘speak- 
ing’ in regard to the woman’s message: the 
expression is simply equivalent to Jdecazse thou 
spakest, and relates to the fact of speaking, in con- 
trast with the substance of the teaching,—the 
‘word’ of Jesus Himself.—The last words in the 
confession of the Samaritans (¢hzs zs indeed the 
Saviour of the world) contain no real difficulty. 
The teaching of vers. 21-24 directly led to the 
recognition of this truth. It was much to realise 
that Jesus, as Messiah, was a Saviour, not merely 
a Prophet who would bring a revelation from God. 
But when the thought of a Saviour of Jews alone 
is once overpassed, there is no intermediate posi- 
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tion between this and the conception contained in 
the words before us—a Saviour of the world. 
The Evangelist, in recording them, plainly intends 


whole narrative: 
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to point out to us the special significance of the 
the conversion of Samaritans 
was a promise of the conversion of the world. 


43 OW after “two' days he departed* thence, and went® 2Ver. 4. 

44 into Galilee. For * Jesus himself testified,* that a Camp aaa 

45 prophet hath no honour in his own country. Then when* he preted 
was come into Galilee, the Galileans received him, ‘having alse Luke ; 


seen all the things that® he did at Jerusalem at the feast: for 
they also went unto the feast. 

So Jesus came again’ into ¢ Cana of Galilee, where he made 
the water wine. And there was acertain nobleman,® whose son 
was sick at “ Capernaum. When he heard that Jesus was “come 
out of Judea into Galilee, he went unto him, and besought him 
that he would come down, and heal his son: for he was at the 
point of death. Then said Jesus® unto him, * Except ye see 
“sions and “wonders, ye will not believe. 
saith unto him, Sir,’ come down ere my child die. 
unto him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. 
lieved the word that Jesus had spoken ** unto him, and he went 
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51 his way. And as he was now going down, his servants met 
52 him, and told zm, saying, Thy son liveth." Then enquired 


he of them'® the hour when he began to amend. And they 
said’ unto him, Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left 
him. So the father knew ** that z¢ was at the same hour, in the 
which Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth : and himself believed, 
? and his whole house. 
Jesus did,'® when he was come”? ? out of Judea into Galilee. 
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(1) vers. 43-45, introductory, after the manner of 


Jesus before us in Galilee, in His intercourse with 
the Galileans, and in particular with the king’s 
officer, who may be regarded as in a certain sense 
their representative. The object is still the same 
as that which we have traced from chap. ii. 12. 
Examples have been given of the manner in which 
Judea and Samaria submit to the word of Jesus, 
and these are now crowned by an instance of 
similar submission on the part of Galilee. The 
section divides itself into two subordinate parts— 


the introduction to the story of Nicodemus in ii, 
23-25, and of that to the visit to Samaria in iy. 
I-4; (2) vers. 46-54, the account of the inter- 
course of Jesus with the king’s officer. 

Vers. 43, 44. And after the two days he went 
forth thence into Galilee. For Jesus himself 
bare witness, that a prophet hath no honour in 
his own country. The connection between these 
two verses is a question on which the most differ- 
ent opinions have been held. The latter verse 
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evidently assigns a reason why Jesus went into 
Galilee; and (we may add) ver. 45, which begins 
with ‘When therefore, must be understood as 
stating that the welcome He received in Galilee 
was in full accordance with the motive of His 
action as stated in ver. 44. These two conditions 
of interpretation must evidently be observed, and 
yet in several solutions of the difficulty one or 
other of them is plainly set aside. Were we to 
judge only from what is before us, we should say 
that the words must mean: Jesus went into Gali- 
Jee and not into His own country, for there He 
would be a prophet without honour; and so, 
when He came into Galilee, He was welcomed 
by the people. If such be the true sense, ‘ His 
Own country’ must be Fudea. This is certainly 
not the meaning of these words in the earlier 
Gospels, and hence the difficulty. A similar say- 
ing is recorded by every one of the three earlier 
_ Evangelists, and in each case it is introduced to 
explain the neglect of the claims of Jesus on the 
part of the inhabitants of Nazareth, the city of 
Galilee in which His early years were spent (Matt. 
xiii. 57; Mark vi. 4; Luke iv. 24). In one case, 
. Mark vi. 4, the saying is enlarged so as to apply 
especially to kindred, and not to country alone. 
If then we have rightly given the sense of these 
verses of John, it must follow that, though the 
saying quoted is nearly the same here as else- 
where, the application is wholly different, ‘ His 
own country’ being in the one case Galilee (or 
rather Nazareth), and in the other Judea. This 
is by many held to be impossible. But is it really 
so? Would not such a difference be in exact 
accord with the varied aims of the first three Evan- 
gelists and the fourth, as they respectively relate 
the Galilean and the Judean ministry of our Lord? 
The saying is one that may be used with various 
shades of meaning. Used in relation to Nazareth, 
the proverb brings before us the unwillingness 
with which the claims of a prophet are listened to 
by those who have grown up with him, have fami- 
liarly known him, have regarded him as one of 
themselves. Used in relation to Judea, the true 
home and fatherland of the prophets, the land 
which contained the city of Messiah’s birth, the 
city associated with Him alike in ancient pro- 
phecy and in popular expectation (see chap. vii. 
41, 42), the words surely signify that a prophet is 
unhonoured by those Zo whom he is especially sent; 
Jesus came unto His own country, and ‘ His own 
received Him not.’ This interpretation then 
(which is that of Origen, in the third century) 
seems completely to meet the requirements of the 
passage. In Samaria Jesus had not intended 
to remain, and He must therefore either return to 
Judea or go into Galilee; to Judea He will not 
go, for the reason given; He departs therefore 
into Galilee. There is only one objection of any 
weight to the view we have taken—viz., that in 
vers. I-3 of this chapter a somewhat different 
motive for leaving Judea is assigned; yet even 
there, though success in winning disciples is im- 
plied, it is said that He left the land because of 
the Pharisees. If this last consideration does not 
entirely remove the difficulty, it is to be borne in 
mind that our knowledge of the circumstances is 
imperfect, and that, even in its utmost force, the 
objection is much smaller and less important than 
those which lie in the way of the other interpreta- 
tion of ‘His own country.’ For such as think 
that Galilee must be intended there are but two 
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explanations possible: these we give, only ex- 
pressing our belief that they involve difficulties 
much greater than those presented by the other 
view. (1) Jesus went into Galilee, for there He 
would not meet with the honour of a true faith; 
and there, consequently, He had a work to do, a 
mission to prosecute: when therefore He came 
into Galilee, although He was welcomed, it was 
from unworthy not worthy motives, (2) Jesus 
now at length went into Galilee, for (He had 
avoided Galilee in the belief that) a prophet has 
no honour in his own country : such honour, how- 
ever, He has now won in Judea, outside His own 
country ; when therefore He was come into Gali- 
lee, the Galileans received Him, 

Ver. 45. When therefore he was come into 
Galilee, the Galileans received him, having 
seen all things whatsoever he did at Jeru- 
salem at the feast: for they also went unto the 
feast. The ‘feast’ is no doubt the Passover of 
which we read in chap. ii.; and the faith of these 
Galileans is precisely similar to that of the ‘many’ 
spoken of in ver. 23 of that chapter,—real, but 
not of the highest kind. 

Ver. 46, He came therefore again into Cana 
of Galilee, where he made the water wine. 
His coming revives the fame of that first miracle, 
and the report of His arrival quickly spreads.— 
And there was a certain king’s officer, whose 
son was sick at Capernaum. This officer was 
probably in the (civil or military) service of Herod 
Antipas, a Tetrarch, but often styled a king (see 
Matt. xiv. 1, 9; Mark vi. 14, etc.), The officer 
himself may have been in attendance on the court 
in Tiberias, but his son (probably an only son,.as 
the Greek literally means ‘of whom ¢#e son... ’) 
was lying ill at Capernaum. 

Ver. 47. When he heard that Jesus was come 
out of Judea into Galilee, he went unto him, 
and besought him that he would come down, 
and heal his son: for he was at the point of 
death. The faith of this father rested on the 
miracles of which he had heard. Would Jesus 
but come down from Cana to Capernaum, his son 
also might be healed. But Jesus must always 
reprove the spirit which veguires ‘signs and 
wonders’ before yielding faith; and He does it 
now. 

Ver. 48. Jesus therefore said unto him, Except 
ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe. © 
The charge against the father is that his apparent 
faith is only thinly-veiled unbelief.—The words 
seem most suitably addressed to a Jew (comp. 
Matt. xii. 39, xvi. I; 1 Cor. i. 22): on the other 
hand, the officer’s connection with the court leads 
rather to belief that he was a Gentile. As to 
‘signs,’ see the notes on chap. ii. 11, 23. As a 
‘sign’ isthe highest, so a ‘wonder’ is the least 
noble name for a miracle. In so far as the miracle 
is a prodigy and excites amazement, it is a 
‘wonder.’ 

Ver. 49. The king’s officer saith unto him, 
Lord, come down ere my child die. The answer 
of Jesus, which had seemed perhaps to imply cold 
neglect, calls forth an impassioned appeal for pity 
and help; there were no moments to be lJost,— 
even now the help may come too late. Jesus was 
but educating—refining and deepening—his faith. 

Ver. 50. Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; 
thy son liveth. The man believed the word 
that Jesus spake unto him, and he went his 
way. Jesus does not need the passionate appeal : 
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the prayer has been already granted. ‘Thy son 
liveth’ does not mean, ‘is made to live now after 
thy second petition’; but, ‘even while the word is 
in thy mouth, or before it was so, thy son liveth.’ 
The meaning, in short, is not, I perform the cure 
at this instant; but rather, I have performed it, the 
work is done, thy son is recovered. He will not 
come to heal the child; there is no need that He 
should do so, the child is already whole. Will 
the father believe the word? He will, for his 
faith is purified and changed: it is now faith in 
the word of Jesus, though no sign or wonder has 
been seen. 

Ver. 51. And as he was now going down, his 
servants met him, saying that his son lived. 
The word ‘now’ (or ‘already’) may appear super- 
fluous, but it may possibly imply that some time 
had elapsed since the words of ver. 50 were 
spoken, —‘ when he had now begun the journey.’ 
Business may have detained him for a few hours 
in Cana; and if it did so, it would be a testimony 
to the firmness of that faith with which he had 
now believed in Jesus. ‘Going down,’—because 
Cana is situated in the hilly district, several 
hundred feet above the level of the Sea of Galilee. 

Ver. 52. He enquired of them therefore the 
hour when he began toamend. They said there- 
fore unto him, Yesterday at the seventh hour 
the fever left him. As the distance between 
Cana and Capernaum is not above five-and-twenty 
miles, it may seem strange that the officer should 
not have reached his home the same day. If the 
‘seventh hour’ were, reckoned from sunrise, the 
time of the cure would be a little later than noon ; 
in that case it would be necessary to suppose that 
the servants were following the familiar Jewish 
reckoning of time, and regarding sunset as the 
commencement of anew day. Itseems, however, 
much more probable (see the note on ver. 6) that 
by the ‘seventh hour’ we must understand 6 to 7 
p.M. Even without the supposition that the father 
had been detained in Cana, this will suit all the 
circumstances of the narrative. —The words ‘began 
to amend’ do not suggest any hesitation on the 
father’s part as to the completeness of the cure. 
He had believed the word ‘thy son liveth’ (ver. 
50), and what he asks now is as to the hour at 
which his child had been stopped upon the road 
to death, and turned back upon that to full health 
and strength. 
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Ver, 53. So the father perceived that it was 
at the same hour in the which Jesus said unto 
him, Thy son liveth: and himself believed, and 
his whole house. Believyed—that is, with a faith 
increased and confirmed : true faith he had mani- 
fested before. ’ 

Many have supposed that this king’s officer may 
have been Chuza, ‘ Herod’s steward’ (Luke viii. 3), 
whose wife Joanna was amongst those women who 
ministered of their substance to the wants of Jesus 
and His disciples. 

Ver. 54. This Jesus again did, as a second 
sign, having come out of Judea into Galilee. 
The order of the original is remarkable, and we 
endeavour to represent it by a translation which, 
if literal, is yet sufficiently idiomatical. ‘This’ 
stands alone; ‘a second sign’ is in apposition 
with it. There is thus by means of ‘again’ and 
‘second’ a double statement as to the position of 
the miracle ; and as we know that other miracles, . 
not numbered, were wrought in Galilee (chap. vi.), 
and that there had already been ‘signs’ also in 
Judea (chap. il. 23), the two points upon which 
our attention is fixed seem to be—(1) that this 
miracle was wrought in Gadzlee ; (2) that it was a 
second miracle there. The first of these points 
receives importance from the fact that the ‘sign’ 
now related was done after Jesus had left ‘ His 
own country,’ rejected by ‘His own’ to be 
accepted by Galileans: the second magnifies the 
sign itself, for the mention of it as a ‘second’ 
appears to flow from the tendency of the Evan- 
gelist to give double pictures of any truth which 
possesses in his eyes peculiar weight. This is the 
case here. From the first Jesus showed that His 
mission was not confined to Judea. It included 
Galilee, a province representative not of Jews only 
but of Gentiles, out of which the Jews thought 
that no prophet could come (vii. 52): it was not 
a local but a universal mission. 

It is not necessary to discuss the question 
whether this miracle is identical with that related 
in Matt. viii. 5-13; Luke vii. 2-10. We may 
wonder that such a question was ever raised. One 
point of similarity exists, in that in each case the 
cure was performed at a distance: in all other 
respects the narratives are wholly different,— 
agreeing neither in time, nor in place, nor in the 
station of the persons concerned, nor in the cha- 
racter of the faith evinced. 
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CHAPTER V. 1-18. 
Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda. 
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5 made whole of whatsoever disease he had.’ 
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we enter upon the fourth and leading division of 
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certain season into the pool, and troubled the water: whoso- 
ever then first after the troubling of the water stepped in was 
And a certain man 
was there, which had an infirmity thirty and eight years.” 


6 When Jesus saw him lie,’ and knew” that he had"! been now 


along time zz that case, he * saith unto him, Wilt thou be made 
The impotent '* man answered him, Sir, I have no 
man, when the water is troubled, to put me into the pool: 
but while I am coming, another steppeth down before me. 


8 Jesus saith unto him, @ Rise, take up thy bed, and walk. 
9 And immediately the man was made whole, and took 


up his bed, and walked: and “on the same day was the 
sabbath.” 
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d See Matt. 
ix. 6. 


e Chap. ix. 14 


The Jews therefore said unto him that was cured, It is the 
sabbath day:'® it is “not lawful for thee to carry thy bed." /Neh. xiii 
He" answered them, He that made me whole, the same said si a ss 
unto me, Take up thy bed, and walk. Then asked they him,’ chap, vii. 23 
What man is that *® which said unto thee, Take up thy bed,” 
and walk? And* he that was healed wist not who it was: 
for Jesus had conveyed himself away,** a multitude being in 
that place. Afterward ** Jesus findeth him in the temple,”® and 
said unto him, Behold, thou art*” made whole: sin no more, 
lest a worse thing come unto thee.** The man departed,*® and 
told the Jews that it was Jesus, which had made him whole. 
And therefore *° did the Jews persecute Jesus, and sought to slay 
him,*’ because he had done* these things on the sabbath day. 
But Jesus ** answered them, * My Father worketh hitherto,** ¢Ver. 19. 
and I work.* Therefore *® the Jews 4 sought the more to kil] 4Chap. vii. 
him, because he not only had broken® the sabbath, but said AA 
also that God was # his Father,** making himself * equal with apa 
God. Chap. i. 18, 
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1 omit from waiting in third verse to end of fourth verse 

8 which had been thirty and eight years in his sickness 

9 Jesus seeing him lying there 10 perceiving 11 hath 12 omit he 
18 sick 14 hath been 15 and it was the sabbath on that day 

16 Tt is the sabbath day, and 17 to take up the bed 
19 They asked him 20 Who is the man 21 omit thy bed 22 But 

28 withdrew himself 7* After these things 5 temple-courts 

27 hast been 28 sin no longer, that some worse thing come not unto thee 
29 went away 80 And for this cause 3! omzt and sought to slay him 
82 did 38 he 34 until now 
35 T also work 36 For this cause therefore 

88 but also called God his own Father. 
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ConTENTS. With the beginning of this chapter 


sented in the Prologue, as the culminating-point 
and fulfilment of all previous revelations of God, 
whether in the Old Testament or in nature. 


In 


the Gospel, extending to the close of chap. xii. 
Its object is to set Jesus forth in the height of His 
conflict with ignorance and error and sin. More 

icularly, the Redeemer appears throughout it 
in the light in which He had already been pre- 


chap. v. He is the fulfilment of the Sabbath, the 
greatest of all the institutions given through Moses. 
The subordinate parts of the first section of the 
chap. are—(1) vers. 1-9, the account of the miracle 


“ 
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at the pool of Bethesda; (2) vers. 10-18, the 
opposition of the Jews, leading to the proclamation 
of the great truths contained in the second section. 

Ver. 1, After these things there was a feast 
of the Jews; and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 
No more is said as to the visit to Galilee than 
what we find in iv. 43-54. We are taken at once 
to the close of the visit, when Jesus went up again 
to Jerusalem, The occasion of His going up was 
the occurrence of a festival. Contrary to his wont, 
the Evangelist says nothing of the nature of the 
festival, merely adding (as in ii. 13, vii. 2, etc.) 
the words ‘of the Jews.’ It is quite impossible 
here to examine the attempts which have been 
made to give more precision to this statement. 
Not a few Greek manuscripts and other authori- 
ties endeavour to remove the difficulty by inserting 
the article, and reading ‘ the feast of the Jews,’ an 
expression usually thought to mean the Passover. 
The weight of evidence, however, is distinctly in 
favour of reading ‘a feast;’ and we may safely 
say that with this reading the Passover cannot be 
intended. Were it possible to believe that the 
great national festival is spoken of, the conse- 
quences would be important. In that case four 
Passovers would be mentioned in this Gospel (ii. 
13, V. I, vi. 4, xviii. 28); and of one whole year 
of our Lord’s public ministry the only record pre- 
served would be that contained in the chapter 
before us. The critical evidence, however, sets 
the discussion at rest so far as the Passover is 
concerned, and we have only to inquire which of 
the remaining festivals best suits the few state- 
ments of the Evangelist bearing on this part of the 
history. Our two landmarks are iv. 35 and vi. 4. 
The former verse assigns the journey through 
Samaria to the month of December, the latter 
shows that the events recorded in chap, vi. took 
place in March or April; hence, in all probability, 
the festival of chap. v. 1 falls within the three or 
four months between these limits. If so, the 
feasts of Pentecost (about May), Tabernacles 
(September or October), and the Dedication of 
the Temple (December) are at once excluded ; 
and no other feast remains except that of Purim, 
which fell about a month earlier than the Passover. 
This feast, therefore, is now generally believed to 
be the one referred to here. The objections are 
perhaps not insurmountable. It is said that our 
Lord would hardly go up to Jerusalem for Purim. 
As to this, however, we are clearly unable to 
judge ; in many ways unknown to us, that feast 
may have furnished a fitting occasion for His visit. 
Its human origin would not be an obstacle (comp. 
chap. x. 22), nor would its national and _ patriotic 
character. It is true that there were abuses in the 
celebration of Purim, and that excess and licence 
seem to have been common. Still we cannot 
doubt that many devout Israelites would be occu- 
pied with thankful recollection of the wonderful 
deliverance of their nation commemorated by the 
feast, rather than with revelry and boisterous mirth. 
One other objection may be noticed. The feast 
of Purim was not allowed to fall on a Sabbath, 
and hence, it is argued, cannot be thought of here. 
But nothing in the chapter leads necessarily to the 
supposition that the Sabbath on which the miracle 
was wrought was the day of the feast. The feast 
was the occasion of our Lord’s going up to Jeru- 
salem: the Sabbath may have fallen soon after 
His arrival in the city ; more than this we have no 
right to say. If therefore we look at the historical 
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course of the narrative, it would seem that, of the 

solutions hitherto offered, that which fixes upon 

Purim as the feast referred to in the text is the 
most probable, But there is another question of great 

importance, which must not be overlooked. Why 

did John, whose custom it is to mark very clearly 

the festivals of which he speaks (see ii. 13, 23, vi. 

4, Vii. 2, X. 22, xi. 55, xii. I, xiii. I, xviii. 39, xix. 

14), write so indefinitely here? The feast before 

us is the only one in the whole Gospel on which a 

doubt can rest. We may well ask the reason of 

this, and the only reply which it seems possible 

to give is that the indefiniteness is the result of 

design. The Evangelist omits the name of the 

feast, that the reader may not attach to it a 

significance which was not intended. To John,— 

through clearness of insight, not from power of 

fancy,—every action of his Master was fraught with 

deep significance; and no one who receives the 

Lord Jesus as he received Him can hesitate to 

admit in all His words and deeds a fulness of 

meaning, a perfection of fitness, immeasurably - 
beyond what can be attributed to the highest of 
human prophets. Our Lord’s relation to the 
whole Jewish economy is never absent from John’s 
thought. Jesus enters the Jewish temple (chap. 
ii. 14): His own words can be understood by those 
only who recognise that He Himself is the true 
Temple of God. The ordained festivals of the 
nation find their fulfilment in Him. Never, we 
may say, is any festival named in this Gospel in 
connection with our Lord, without an intention on 
the writer’s part that we should see the truth which 
he saw, and behold in it a type of his Master or 
His work. If this be true, the indefiniteness of 
the language here is designed to prevent our rest- 
ing on the thought of this particular festival as 
fulfilled in Jesus, and to lead to the concentration 
of our attention on the Sadédath shortly to be 
mentioned, which in this chapter has an tmportance 
altogether exceptional. Were it possible to think 
that the ‘feast’ referred to was the Sabbath itself, 
all difficulties would be at once removed. 

Ver. 2. Now there is at Jerusalem by the 
sheep-pool the pool which is surnamed in the 
Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having five porticos. 
The use of the present tense, Here 7s, may seem 
to indicate that the pool still remained after the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; unless indeed we adopt 
the opinion that, as John in all probability com- 
mitted to writing very early his recollections of 
his Lord’s discourses and works, an incidental 
mark of his practice is left us in this verse.—The 
translation of the words that follow is much dis- 
puted. The Greek word for ‘ pool’ may be written 
in two ways. That which is usually adopted gives 
the meaning, ‘there is by the sheep... . a pool, 
that which is surnamed,’ etc.; and the question ‘is 
how the ellipsis is to be filled up. There is no 
authority for supplying ‘ market,’ as is done in the 
Authorised Version; and that method of supplying 
the blank is now generally abandoned. ‘The idea 
of most writers on the Gospel is that the ‘sheep- 
gate’ (Neh. iii. 1, 32, xii. 39) is intended, but we 
have found no example of a similar omission of the 
word ‘gate.’ We are thus led to examine the other 
mode of writing the Greek word ‘pool,’ from which 
results the translation, ‘there is by the sheep-pool 
the Zoo/ that is surnamed ;’ and to this rendering of 
the sentence there appears to be no valid objection 
It may, indeed, seem strange that the situation of 
the pool called Bethesda should be defined by its 
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proximity to another pool about which no informa- 
tion is preserved ; but it must be remembered that 
in questions relating to the topography of Jerusalem 
arguments from the silence of historians are not 
worth much. Early Christian writers also (Euse- 
bius and Jerome) do actually speak of a sheep-pool 
in Jerusalem in connection with this passage. 
Ammonius tells us that the pool was so called 
from the habit of gathering together there the 
sheep that were to be sacrificed for the feast : 
similarly Theodore of Mopsuestia. And it is 
very interesting to notice that an early traveller 
in the Holy Land (about the first half of the 
fourth century) speaks of ‘ ¢zvix pools in Jerusalem, 
having five porticos.’ We conclude therefore 
that John defines the position of the pool with 
which the following narrative is connected by its 
fearness to another pool, probably of larger size, 
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and at that time well known as the ‘sheep-poo!.’ It 
is remarkable that of the other pool the proper name 
is not mentioned, but only a Hebrew or Syro- 
Chaldaic second name or surname. What this 
name is and what it signifies can hardly be deter- 
mined with certainty, as several forms of the name 
are given in Greek manuscripts and other authori- 
ties. If we assume that Bethesda is the true form, 
the most probable explanation is ‘ House of grace.’ 
It is easy to see that such a name might naturally 
arise, and might indeed become the common 
appellation amongst those who associated a bene- 
ficent healing power with the waters of the pool ; 
and it is also easy to understand how it was the 
second name that lingered in John’s thought,—a 
name which to him bore a high significance, 
recalling the ‘grace’ which came through Jesus 
Christ (i. 17), and of which a wonderful manifesta- 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Traditional Pcol of Bethesda. 


tion was made at this very spot. The pool called 
Bethesda had five porticos ; probably it was five- 
sided, and surrounded by an arched verandah or 
colonnade, closed in on the outward side. The 
hot springs of Tiberias are so surrounded at this 
day, and it is at least possible that the style of 
architecture may be traditional. 

Ver. 3. In these lay a multitude of sick folk, 
of blind, halt, withered. Under the shelter of 
these porticos many,such were laid day after day. 
The general term ‘sick folk’ receives its explana- 
tion afterwards as consisting of those who were 
blind, or lame, or whose bodies or limbs were 
wasted.—The omission of the remaining words of 
ver. 3 and of the whole of ver. 4 is supported bya 
weight of authority which it is impossible to set 
aside. The addition belongs, however, to a very 
early date, for its contents are clearly referred to 
by Tertullian early in the third century. It is 


evidently an explanatory comment first written in 
the margin by those who saw that the words of 
ver. 7 imply incidents or opinions of which the 
narrative as it stands gives no account. The well- 
intentioned gloss was not long in finding its way 
into the text ; and, once there, it gave the weight 
of the apostle’s sanction to a statement which 
really represents only the popular belief. It will 
be seen that, when the unauthorised addition is 
removed, there is nothing in the text to support 
the impression that wonderful cures were actually 
wrought. The phenomena are those of an inter- 
mittent spring; and the various circumstances 
described, the concourse of sick, the eager ex- 
pectation, the implicit faith in the healing virtue 
of the waters and in the recurring supernatural 
agency, find too many parallels in history to make 
it necessary to suppose that there was any super- 
natural virtue in the pool. It may be observed 
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that the ordinary translation of the added words 
is not quite correct. The angel’s visit was not 
looked for ‘at a certain season’ (as if after some 
fixed and regular interval), but ‘at seasons,’ from 
time to time. 

Ver. 5. And a certain man was there, which 
had been thirty and eight years in his sickness. 
This sufferer (apparently one of the ‘ withered,’ 
though not altogether destitute of the power of 
motion) had endured thirty-eight years of weak- 
ness. How long he had been wont to resort to 
Bethesda we cannot tell: it may have been only 
for days or even hours. 

Ver. 6. Jesus seeing him lying there, and 
perceiving that he hath been now a long 
time in that case, saith unto him, Wilt thou be 
made whole? The first movement is altogether 
on the side of Jesus: comp. ver. 21 (‘whom He 
will’). His knowledge of the case is by direct 
intuition (comp. ii. 25), not, as we believe, the 
result of inquiry. In Matt. viii. 2 the leper’s 
words to Jesus were, ‘Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean,’ and the answer was, ‘I 
will.’ Here the address of Jesus contains His ‘I 
will,’ for His question to the man is ‘Dost thou 
will? if thou dost I do also.’ Jesus has the will to 
heal him: does he answer this with a correspond- 
ing will, or is he like those to whom Jesus would 
have given life, but who ‘would’ not come to 
Him? (ver. 40). It will be observed that there is 
no broad separation made between bodily and 
spiritual healing. The man certainly understood 
the former, but we cannot limit the meaning of 
Christ's words by the apprehension of those to 
whom He speaks, and the subsequent narrative 
seems to imply more than the restoration of 
bodily health. 

Ver. 7. The sick man answered him, Sir, I 
have no man, when the water hath been troubled, 
to put me into the pool: but while I am coming, 
another steppeth down before me. The man 
does not give a direct answer to the question 
‘Wilt thou?’ but the answer sought is implied. 
He had the will, but he had not the power to do 
what he believed must be done before healing 
could be obtained. The very extremity of his 
need rendered unavailing his repeated efforts to 
be the first to reach the waters when the mys- 
terious troubling had taken place. He had no 
friend to help, to hurry him to the pool at the 
moment when the waters were thought to have 
received their healing power. 

Ver. 8. Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up 
thy bed, and walk. The cure is performed in the 
most simple and direct manner. It is not said 
that Jesus laid His hands on him (Luke xiii. 13), 
or that He touched him. He speaks: the man 
hears the voice of the Son of God and lives (vers. 
25, 28, 29). 

Ver. 9. And immediately the man was made 
whole, and took up his bed, and walked. The 
result is described in words which are a simple 
echo of the command. _ Whilst they testify the 
power of the healing word, they also bring into 
view the man’s ‘ will’ and ‘faith,’ as shown in his 
immediate readiness to obey the command of 
Jesus. Immediately he was made whole, and 
took up his bed (the mattress which, laid upon 
the ground, had formed his bed), and walked.-— 
And it was the sabbath on that day. The verses 
which follow show how important is this notice. 
As Jesus chose out this one sick man to be the 
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object of His grace, so He of set purpose chose 
the sabbath day for the performance of the 
miracle, if 

Ver. 10. The Jews therefore said unto him 
that was cured, It is the sabbath day, and it is not 
lawful for thee to take up the bed. The Jews— 
some of the rulers of the people (see note on i. 19) 
—who had not been present at the miracle met 
the man as he departed carrying his bed. As 
guardians of the law they challenge him, and 
condemn the bearing of burdens on the sabbath. 
It is very important for us to determine whether 
in so doing they were right or wrong. Were they 
faithfully carrying cut the letter of the law of 
Moses, or were they enforcing one of those tradi- 
tions by which they destroyed its spirit? We 
have no hesitation in adopting the former view. 
The question must be decided apart from the 
miracle, of which at this moment the Jews seem 
to have had no knowledge. It is true that, even 
had it been known by them, their judgment would 
not have been altered; they would have equally - 
condemned the healing on the sabbath (see Luke 
xili. 14), since there had been no question of life 
and death. When, too, they afterwards hear what 
has been done (ver. 11) there is no change in their 
tone and spirit; and our Lord’s own reference to 
this miracle (chap. vii. 23) seems to show that, so 
far from convincing them, it had roused their 
special indignation. But at the point of time now 
before us the lawfulness of healing on the sabbath 
was not in question. They met a man carrying 
his bed in the streets of Jerusalem on the sacred 
day. The law of Moses forbade any work on that 
day ; and the special enactments in the Pentateuch 
(the command to kindle no fire, Ex. xxxv. 3, and 
the judgment on the man who gathered sticks, 
Num. xv. 35) show how this law was to be 
interpreted. In Jer. xvii. 21-23, moreover (comp. 
Neh. xiii. 19), this very act, the bearing of bur- 
dens, is explicitly condemned. What could they 
do but condemn it? Would the same act be 
regarded otherwise in England at the present 
hour? Qne other consideration remains, and it is 
decisive. Our Lord’s answer to the Jews (ver. 17) 
makes no reference to their casuistical distinctions 
or to traditions by which the Jaw was overlaid. It 
differs altogether in tone and spirit from the 
reproofs which we read in Luke xiii. 15, xiv. 5. 
Had their objection lain against the healing, we 
cannot doubt that they would have brought on 
themselves the like rebuke: here however. they 
were right in holding the man’s action, so far as 
they understood it at the moment, to be an infrac- 
tion of their law. 

Ver. 11. But he answered them, He that made 
me whole, the same said unto me, Take up thy 
bed, and walk. Whether the man knew the 
Rabbinical saying that a prophet’s command to 
transgress the letter of the law was to be obeyed, 
save in the case of idolatry, may be doubted ; but 
the impression made on him by the majesty of 
Jesus was sufficient to guide his answer. Divine 
power had healed him: a command from One who 
wielded such power could not transgress the law 
of God. 

Ver. 12. They asked him, Who is the man 
which said unto thee, Take up, and walk? 
The mention of the cure has no effect in lead- 
ing them to suspenc their judgment. It would 
indeed present to them a new transgression of the 
law; but they content themselves with passing 
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it by, and laying stress on what they consider 
an undeniable breach of the very letter of the 
commandment. This complete indifference to the 
work of mercy plainly illustrates the hard-hearted 
malice of ‘the Jews.’ ‘ 

Ver, 13. But he that was healed wist not who 
it was. We need not wonder that this man, 
unable to move from place to place, perhaps only 
recently come to Jerusalem, had no_ previous 
knowledge of Jesus.—For Jesus withdrew him- 
self, a multitude being in that place. After his 
cure, too, he could hear nothing of his benefactor, 
for, to avoid the recognition and enthusiasm of 
the multitude (comp. chap. vi. 15), Jesus with- 
drew,—literally ‘slipped aside,’ became suddenly 
lost to sight.—Here, as always, the ‘multitude’ 
or mass of the people is to be carefully distin- 
guished from ‘the Jews.’ The conflict between 
Jesus and the Jews has begun: all His actions 
deepen their hatred against Him. The ‘multi- 
tude,’ on the other hand, is the object of His 
compassion : from time to time they follow Him 
eagerly, however slight may be their knowledge 
' of His true teaching and aims (vi. 2, 15). In 
subsequent chapters we shall often have to call 
attention to the contrast between ‘the Jews’ and 
the ‘multitude ;’ and it will be seen that some 
passages are almost inexplicable unless this most 
important distinction is kept clearly in view. 

Ver. 14. After these things Jesus findeth him 
in the temple courts. Some time afterwards, 

robably not on the same day, the man is found 
in the temple courts. There is no reason to doubt 
that he had gone there for purposes of devotion, 
having recognised the Divine deliverance. Through- 
out the narrative he stands in strong contrast with 
the Jews, resembling in this the blind man of 
whom we read in chap. ix.—And said unto him, 
Behold, thou hast been made whole: sin no 
longer, that some worse thing come not unto 
thee. The words of Jesus imply much more than 
the general connection of sin and suffering ; they 
show that in this case the sickness had in some 
way been the result and the punishment of sin. 
Yet sorer judgment will follow a return to the life 
of sin (Matt. xii. 45). 

Ver. 15. The man went away, and told the 
Jews that it was Jesus which had made him 
wnole. The Jews asked who had commanded 
him 70 take up his bed. The man’s reply, given as 
soon as he had learnt the name of his Deliverer, 
was that Jesus had made him whole. The careful 
variation in the expression seems to repel the 
supposition that he gave the information through 
ingratitude or in treachery. Probably his motive 
was a sense of duty to those who, whatever might 
be their spirit, were constituted authorities who 
had a right to be satisfied as to all breaches of the 
law, with whom also would rest the decision 
whether he must bring a sin-offering to atone for 
his violation of the sabbath. Whilst, however, 
this may have been the man’s motive, we can 
hardly doubt that John (who here uses a word, 
‘declared,’ which with him often has a solemn 
significance) sees in the act a Divine mission. In 
his eyes the man is for the moment a prophet of 
the Most High, a messenger of warning, to the 
guilty Jews. 

Ver. 16. And for this cause did the Jews per- 
secute Jesus, because he did these things on the 
sabbath day. The man whose cure had been the 
occasion of the action taken by the Jews now 
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passes from view. For the second time Jesus and 
‘the Jews’ are brought face to face. He had 
appeared in the temple (ii. 14) to put an end to 
the abuses they had permitted or fostered, and to 
vindicate the holiness of His Father’s house. Then 
He offered Himself to Israel as the Son of God ; 
He declared Himself the antitype of their temple, 
the idea of which (as God’s dwelling-place) had its 
fulfilment in Himself alone. As by supernatural 
influence on those who trafficked in the Holy 
Place He had then challenged the attention of the 
rulers of Israel, so now by a wonderful sign He 
fixed on Himself the eyes of all (vii. 21). This 
time it is not on the temple that He lays His 
hand, but on the law, the cherished commandment 
of the sabbath. It is not as one who with autho- 
rity checks abuses. which none could defend, 
though from them many derived gain, that our 
Lord now appears in Jerusalem: He comes as one 
who claims to be above the law, having the right, 
as Lawgiver, to set aside its letter. As the temple 
had its idea fulfilled in Himself, so was it with the 
sabbath. As to the Son of God God’s house 
belonged, so to the Son of God belonged that 
Rest of God of which the sabbath was a type; and 
the sabbath cannot be Broken by the Son of God. 
This is the light in which the following verses 
teach us to regard the whole narrative. The 
choice of the sabbath day for the miracle is the 
kernel of the paragraph. Had the Jews been 
teachable and free from prejudice, had they taken 
the miracle as the starting-point of their reason- 
ings, they would have been prepared for hearing 
the ground of the claims of Jesus thus to regulate 
theirlaw. ‘How cana man that isa sinner do such 
miracles ?’ (ix. 16) was in truth a convincing argu- 
ment, and by yielding to its force they would have 
been led to Jesus as humble seekers after truth. 
But because He ‘did these things,’ wrought such 
works and showed that He would persevere with 
them, they became and continued to be His per- 
secutors. 

Ver. 17. But he answered them, My Father 
worketh until now: I also work. In three 
different ways does our Lord rebut the charge 
which His foes so often brought against Him, that 
He broke the sabbath. At one time He showed 
that it was not the law but the vain tradition that 
He set aside (Matt. xii. 11; Luke xiii. 15, xiv. 5); 
at another He declared Himself as the Son 
of man Lord of the sabbath, and taught that the 
law of the sabbath must be determined from its 
aim and object (Mark ii. 27, 28) ; here only does 
He take.even higher ground. God rested from 
His works of creation on the seventh day; this 
day was hallowed and set apart for man’s rest 
from labour,—a rest which was the shadow of the 
rest of God, and which was designed to remove 
from man everything that might hinder him from 
entering in spirit into that fellowship with God 
which is perfect rest. From the creation to this 
very moment the Father hath been working; in 
His very rest upholding all things by the word of 
His power, providing all things for His creatures, 
working out the purpose of His love in their 
redemption. ‘My Father worketh until now, 
with no pause or intermission: ‘I also work. 
He who can thus call God His Father finds in 
the works of His Father the law of His own 
works. No works of the Father can interrupt the 
sabbath rest : no works of the Son on earth can 
break the sabbath law. The 19th and 2oth 
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verses more fully explain what is expressed in 
these majestic words. 

Ver. 18. For this cause therefore the Jews 
sought the more to kill him, because he not 
only broke the sabbath, but also called God his 
own Father, making himself equal with God. 
The Jews do not fail to see that the argument 
rested on the first words, ‘My Father.’ He who 
could thus speak, and who justified His works by 
the works of God, was calling God His own 
Father in the highest sense which these words can 
bear, and was claiming equality with God. It 
has been objected that, though the brief assertion 
of ver. 17 does really imply all this, it is not pro- 
babie that so momentous an inference would have 
been drawn from words so few. But it is sufficient 
to reply that, whilst John gives to us the exact 
substance of the words of Jesus and the impression 
which they made upon the hearers, we have no 
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reason to suppose that a// the words spoken are 
recorded. The meaning which we gather from 
those that stand written before us probably 
could not be conveyed by spoken words without 
repetition and enlargement. The thought of the 
condensation which must have taken place in the 
record of these discourses of our Lord is that 
which fully justifies the devout reader’s effort to 
catch every shade of meaning and follow every 
turn of expression.—The answer Jesus has given 
does but’ repel the Jews. We are told what the 
persecution of ver. 16 meant,—even then they had 
sought His life, for now they sought ¢he more to 
kill Him. From this point onwards we have the 
conflict that nothing could reconcile, the enmity 
of the Jews which would not and could not rest 
until they had compassed the death of Him who 
had come to save them. : 
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The Discourse of Jesus at the Pool of bethesda. 


19 HEN answered Jesus’ and said unto them, Verily, verily, 


I say unto you, “The Son 


but? what he seeth the Father do:* for what things soever he 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.‘ 
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can do nothing of himself, a Ver. 30, | 

ap. Vili. 
28, X. 37) 
xii. 49, Xiv. 
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é Chap. iii. 35, 


For “the Father 


loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself doeth: x. x7. 
and he will shew him greater works than these, that ye may 
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For’ as the Father ‘ raiseth up the dead, and ¢2Corig. 


@quickeneth ¢hem ,;° “even” so the Son quickeneth* whom he ¢Rom. iv. 1, 


22 will. 
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vill. II. 


For the Father judgeth no man,’ but “ hath committed ’° ¢ Chap. xi. 25 


Ver. 27; 


all judgment unto the Son: That all men should" honour the Aets x. 42, 


xvii. 31; 


Son, even as they honour the Father. “He that honoureth Rom xiv. 
not the Son honoureth not the Father which hath” sent him. 2 Beecham 
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Verily, verily, I say unto you, * He that heareth my word, and 4 Chap vii. 
believeth on’* him that sent me, 7 hath everlasting 
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coming,’® and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
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Son of God: and they that hear ?® shall live. 


For” as the 


Father hath life in himself ; so hath he given*® to the Son* to 
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Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming,”’ in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
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forth ; they that have done good,* unto the*® resurrection of 46; Acts 


life; and*° they that have done*! evil, unto the resurrection of 


damnation. 

*I can of mine own self do nothing: as I hear, I judge: 
4and my judgment is just; 
will, but the will of the Father which hath sent me.** 

. “If I bear witness of** myself, my witness is not true. 
* There®’ is another that beareth witness of ** me; and I 
know that ‘the witness which he witnesseth of** me 
true. “Ye sent** unto John, and he bare*’ witness unto the 
truth. But I receive not testimony from man:** but* these 
things I say, that ye might*® be saved. He was a burning 
and a shining light:** and ye were willing ** for a season to 
rejoice ** in his light. But I have greater witness** than 
that of John: for “the works which* the Father hath given 
me to ™ finish,*® the same * 
of*® me, that the’'Father hath sent me. *And the Father 
himself,*? which hath*®? sent me, hath*®' borne witness of * 
me. Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen 
his shape.** And ye have not *his word abiding in you: 
for** whom “he hath*® sent, him ye believe not. “Search” 
the Scriptures; for® in them ye think*® ye have ? eternal 
life: and “they are they which testify of me.’ 4 And ye will 
not come to me, that ye might** have life. “I receive not 
honour from men.*® But 7I know you, that ye have not the 
love of God in you. I am come in my Father’s name, and ye 
receive me not: 
ye will receive. 
one of another,®® and seek not “the honour that cometh from 
God only?*’ Do not think that I will accuse you to the 
Father: there is ove that accuseth you, evex Moses, in whom 


ye trust.°* For had ye believed Moses, ye would have be- 
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ConTENTS. The performance of the miracle 
of healing on the sabbath had roused the active 
opposition of the Jews to Jesus, and that again 
had led to the great declaration contained in ver. 
17, in which Jesus announces His equality with 
God. This announcement only excites the Jews 
to greater rage ; and Jesus is thus led, according 
to His custom in this Gospel, to present in still 
fuller and more forcible terms the truth by which 
their anger and opposition had been aroused. 
The discourse may be divided into three subor- 
dinate parts—(I) vers. 19-29, where, with a thrice 
repeated ‘ Verily, verily’ (the progress of the thought 
is pointed out in the Exposition), Jesus speaks 
of Himself as the Worker of the Father’s works, 
the Revealer of the Father’s glory ; (2) ver. 30, a 
verse at once summing up what has preceded from 
ver. 19, and introducing the remainder of the dis- 
course ; (3) vers. 31-47, where Jesus passes from 
the ‘greater works’ that He does to the witness 
borne to Him by the Father, pointing out at the 
same time the true nature of the evil principles 
within the Jews which prevented their receiving 
that witness. 

Ver. 19. Jesus therefore answered and said 
unto them. We have already found Jesus reply- 
ing to those who did not receive His utterance of 
a truth by a repeated and more emphatic declara- 
tion of the very truth which they rejected (see 
ili. 5). So it is here. He had been accused of 
blasphemy in calling God ‘ His own Father’ and 
making Himself equal with God. He solemnly 
reiterates His claim, and expresses with greater 
force the unity of His working with the working 
of God His Father.—Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, The Son can of himself do nothing save 
what he seeth the Father doing: for what 
things soever he doeth, these things the Son 
also in like manner doeth. The connection of 
this verse with the preceding is of itself sufficient 
to preclude the interpretation which some have 
given,—that it has reference to the perfect obe- 
dience of the Son of man rather than to the essen- 
tial oneness of the Son of God with the Father. 
The last words of the verse express the general 
positive truth that all the Father’s works are done 
by the Son, and done by Him in like manner, 
while the mystery contained in them is not greater 
than that which is inherent in every statement 
relating to the Trinity. Anticipating for a 
moment what will meet us in later parts of the 
discourse, and remembering that human words can 
only be approximations to the truth, we may say 
that it is the Son’s part to make the Father’s works 
take the shape of actual realities among men. The 
Father’s working and the Son’s working are thus 
not two different workings, and theyare not a work- 
ing of the same thing twice. They are related to 
each other as the ideal to the phenomenal, as the 
thought to the word. The Father does not work 
actually; He works always through the Son. 
The Son does not work zdeally ; He works always 
from the Father. But God is always working ; 
therefore the Son is always working; and the 
works of the Father are the works of the Son,— 
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distinct, yet one and the same. From this positive 
truth follows the denial which comes earlier in the 
verse. The Jews had denounced Jesus as a blas- 
phemer, had thought that He was placing Himself 
in awful opposition to God. This is impossible, 
for the Son can do nothing of Himself; severance 
from the Father in action is impossible, how much 
more contrariety of action! The Son can do 
nothing of Himself,—can indeed do nothing save 
what He seeth the Father doing. (The remarks 
on ‘save’ made above, see chap. iii. 13, are ex- 
actly applicable here. See also chap. xv. 4, which 
closely resembles this verse in mode of expression.) 
The subordination of the Son, which subsists — 
together with perfect unity, is expressed in the 
former half of the verse by the ‘seeing,’ in the 
latter by the order of the clauses. The whole 
verse is a translation of the truth expressed in the 
Prologue (vers. 1, 18). 

Ver. 20. For the Father loveth the Son, and 
sheweth him all things that himself doeth. 
The relation of the Son’s acts to those of the 
Father has been connected with the figure of 
“seeing :’ the converse is here presented, as ‘show- 
ing.’ The Father ‘showeth’ what Himself doeth; 
the Son ‘seeth.’ The principle of the relation 
between the Father and the Son, out of which 
this communion springs, is ‘love, —an eternal and 
continuous and infinite love, the source of an 
eternal and continuous and perfect communion. 
The same English words have occurred before, in 
chap. iii. 35; but the original expression is not 
the same. We shall have occasion in several 
passages to notice the two Greek words in ques- 
tion, which, as a rule, must be rendered by the 
same English word, ‘love.’ Starting from the 
use of the words between man and man, we may 
say that the one (¢:aéw) denotes rather the tender 
emotional affection, that the other (éyardw) is 
never dissociated from intellectual preference, 
esteem, choice. The one term is not necessarily 
stronger than the other. The latter may be more 
exalted, as implying the result of intelligence and 
knowledge ; the former may be more expressive, 
as implying a closer bond and a warmer feeling. 
The first word is most in place when the two who 
are united by love stand more nearly on the same 
level, the second is commonly used when there is 
disparity. The former occurs thirteen times only 
in this Gospel ; once of the Father’s love towards 
the Son (here), and once of His consequent love to 
those who love the Son (xvi. 27); three times of 
the love of Jesus towards His disciples, and six 
times of their love to Him; the other two passages 
are xii. 25 (‘he that loveth his life’) and xv. 19 
(‘the world would love its own’). It does not 
occur in John’s Epistles, and twice only in the 
Apocalypse (iii. 19, xxii. 15). On the other hand, 
the latter word occurs no fewer than thirty-seven 
times in John’s Gospel and thirty times in his 
Epistles. In the Gospel it is used seven times of 
the love between the Father and the Son; once 
of the love of God to the world (iii. 16), and three 
times of the Father’s love to those who are Christ’s ; 
eleven times of the love of Jesus towards His own, 
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nine times of their love towards Him, and four 
times of the mutual love of the disciples. In the 
remaining passages (iii. 19 and xii. 43) it denotes 
preference or choice. The fitness of the employ- 
ment of the two words is very clear in almost all 
these instances. The first class is that with which 
we are now concerned, both words being used to 
denote the love existing between the Father and 
the Sor. The particular passages will be noticed 
as they occur, but the verse before us and chap. 
ili. 35 are sufficient to show clearly the general 
principle ruling this whole class. Here, as the 
context brings into relief the essential relation 
between the Son and the Father, that word is 
chosen which most befits the unity of their Being. 
Tn iii. 35, again, the context fixes our attention on 
Him whom God hath ‘sent :’ not the essence but 
the work of the Son is the leading thought,—not 
the Word ‘in the beginning with God,’ but the 
Only-begotten Son given that the world might be 
saved: the other word, therefore, is there used.— 
And he will shew him greater works than these. 
The word ‘showeth’ in the first part of the verse 
includes all time: here the future tense is used, 
-not as pointing to a-change in the relation of the 
Son to the Father, as if the ‘showing’ and the 
‘seeing ’ would in the future grow in completeness 
and intensity, but only because the eternal purpose 
of the Father for mankind is fulfilled in time, and 
because the Saviour is looking at successive stages 
of His work, as developed in human history.— 
The ‘greater works’ must not be understood to 
mean simply greater acts, more wonderful miracles, 
all that we commonly understand by the miracles 
of Jesus being rather comprehended under the word: 
‘these.? Further, our Lord does not say ‘ greater 
works than this’ miracle, but greater works than 
‘these:’ and lastly, to compare one of the Saviour’s 
miraculous deeds with another, to divide them into 
greater and less, is altogether foreign to the spirit 
of the Gospels. The key to the meaning of the 
‘greater works’ is given by the following verses ; 
they include the So of the dead, the giving of 
life, the judgment.—That ye may marvel. The 
design of these greater works, of this higher and 
more complete manifestation of Jesus, is ‘that 
ye may marvel.’ ‘Ye,’ as throughout this dis- 
course, is an address to those who opposed Him, 
who ‘would not come’ to Him, who refused to 
believe His words. The meaning of ‘marvel,’ 
therefore, does not differ from that which we 
observed in chap. iii. 7: it is not the wonder of 
admiration and faith, but the marvelling of aston- 
ishment and awe. ; 

Ver. 21. For even as the Father raiseth up 
the dead and maketh to live, so the Son also 
maketh to live whom he will. This verse begins 
the explanation of the ‘greater works’ which the 
Father ‘ will show’ unto the Son. In speaking of 
these, however, the present not the future tense is 
used, for some of them are even now present in 
their beginnings, though future in their complete 
manifestation. The first example of these works 
of the Father, which ‘the Son also doeth in like 
manner,’ is raising up the dead and making to 
live. Are the words to be understood in their 
ordinary sense, or are they figurative? This ques- 
tion can only be answered from the context. On 
one side ver. 25 is decisive, death being there used 
of a spiritual state, and not with a physical refer- 
ence only. On the other hand, ver. 28 unques- 
tionably speaks of the raising of the dead out of 
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their graves. As, therefore, the verses which 
follow ver. 21 certainly contain an expansion and 
exposition of the first words of the discourse 
(vérs. 17, 19-21), the general terms of ver. 21 
must be employed in their widest sense, including 
both a physical and a spiritual resufrection and 
gift of life. This is the more natural, as the miracle 
of healing has been the fountain of the discourse, 
and we have seen that in such miracles of our 
Lord the physical and spiritual worlds are in a 
remarkable way brought together.—The work 
spoken of is divided into two parts, the raising 
and the giving of life. The former word ‘raising’ 
is that used in ver. 8 (‘ Rise’), and is the first part 
of the command which ‘hex gave life. It is the 
word rendered ‘awake’ in Eph. v. 14, a passage 
which the verse before us at once recalls. Whether 
used literally or in reference to a spiritual resur- 
rection, it denotes the first step in the process of 
‘making to live.’ Either word might stand by 
itself to indicate the work : neither in 2 Cor. i. 9, 
“God which raiseth the dead,’ nor in Rom. iv. 17, 
‘God who maketh the dead to live,’ is an imper- 
fect act described. But the description is more 
vivid here, as we see first the transition and then 
the completed gift. In the language of this 
Gospel, ‘life’ has so deep a significance that 
‘maketh to live’ must not be limited to the zzz¢¢al 
‘ quickening,’—it is the wo/e communication of 
the fulness of life. If this view be correct, we can 
find no difficulty in the omission of the word 
‘raiseth’ in the second half of the verse. Once 
mentioned, it. presents the work of giving life so 
vividly, that afterwards the one word ‘ maketh-to- 
live’ is sufficient to bear all the meaning. So in 
ver. 8 and ver. 11. The command to the sick 
man had been, ‘ Rise and walk :’ when 
the result is described and the command related 
by him who has been healed, nothing is said of 
the arising, for it is included in the gift of life. 
God ‘maketh alive’ (Deut. xxxii. 39; 1 Sam. 
iil. 6): ‘God hath given to us eternal life’ (1 John 
v. 11). However understood, whether physically 
or spiritually, this is the work of the Father; both 
in the physical and in the spiritual sense, it is also, 
we now learn, the work of the Son. In one respect 
the later part of the verse is not less but more 
detailed than the earlier. No one can doubt that 
‘whom He will’ lies implicitly in the first words, 
but the thought is expressed in regard to the Son 
only ; and the best illustration of it as applied to 
Him is given by the narrative itself. Amongst 
the crowd of sick Jesus chose out one especially 
wretched and consciously helpless, and bestowed 
on him the free gift of life. So (Matt. xi. 25) the 
wise and prudent are passed by, and babes are the 
objects of the Father’s merciful will. The Son’s 
will is the manifestation of the Father’s purpose. 
There is no suggestion of an absolute decree. The 
cure of the sick man was to a certain extent de- 
pendent on his own will: ‘Hast thou a will to 
be made whole?’ (ver. 6). The same will to be 
quickened is necessary to all to whom the will to 
quicken on the part of the Son extends. What is 
the source of the will in them is a question not 
raised : enough that the light appears, and they are 
attracted to the light and open their hearts to 
receive it. 

Ver. 22. For moreover the Father judgeth 
no one, but hath given all judgment unto the 
Son. This verse must be taken in connection 
with the 19th, ‘The Son can of Himself do 
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nothing save what He seeth the Father doing.’ 
By thus connecting the two verses, it becomes 
plain that our Lord does not assert that judgment 
is not in a certain sense exercised by the Father, 
but that the Father has not reserved judgment to 
Himself,—that with all other things, it too is 
given unto the Son. The Father showeth the 
Son all things that Himself doeth : from this com- 
plete manifestation nothing is excepted,—not even 
that final arbitrament which is the prerogative of 
the Supreme. Hence there is no contradiction 
between this verse and ver. 30 below, where Jesus 
says, ‘1 can of mine own self do nothing; as I 
hear, 1 judge ;’ nor will viii. 50 present any diffi- 
culty. By ‘judgment,’ as in chap. iii. 17, 18, 19, 
we must certainly understand a judgment that 
issues in condemnation: the parallelism between 
iii. 18, ‘He that believeth in Him is not judged,’ 
and ver. 24, ‘He that heareth my word and be- 
lieveth Him that sent me hath eternal life, and 
cometh not into judgment,’ is remarkably close. 
All judgment future and present, the final award 


with all that foreshadows it, the Father hath 


given, by a bestowal which can never be revoked, 
unto the Son. The connection between the 22d 
and the 2Ist verses is now plain. The Son 
maketh to live whom He will; but there are 
some on whom He does not bestow life (compare 
ver. 40); them therefore He judges, He con- 
demns,—for not even is this Divine prerogative 
withholden from Him; nay, all judgment hath 
been given unto the Son. 

Ver. 23. That all may honour the Son even 
as they honour the Father. These words ex- 
press the purpose of the Father in giving all judg- 
ment to the Son. They remind us of the closing 
words of ver. 20, which also express His purpose, 
but there is a significant difference between the 
two verses. There we read ‘that ye may marvel,’ 
here ‘that a// may honour:’ there it is the con- 
fusion and amazement of foes, here it is the honour 
rendered by all whether foes or friends. It is 
true, indeed, that the ‘judgment’ of ver. 22 im- 
plies condemnation, and that, by consequence, 
this verse might seem to relate to foes only and 
not obedient subjects in the kingdom of God. 
But the ‘all’ is rightly introduced, for when 
judgment has compelled the honour of unwilling 
adoration, much more may it be expected that 
willing hearts will see the unity of the Father and 
the Son, and will honour the Son even as they 
honour the Father.—He that honoureth not the 
Son, honoureth not the Father which sent him. 
It was in their zeal for the honour of the Father, 
as they supposed, that the Jews refused to honour 
Him who was God’s Son. But so truly one are 
the Father and the Son, that all who dishonour 
the Son dishonour the Father. The Father orders 
all things as Ile does that He whom He sent into 
the world may receive equal honour with Himself; 
and all who refuse honour to the Son resist the 
Father’s purpose. Similar words are found in one 
of the earlier Gospels (Luke x. 16), yet no teach- 
ing is more characteristic of the fourth. 

Ver. 24. Verily, verily, I say unto you. The 
second ‘Verily, verily,’ introducing the second 
step in the arzument.—He that heareth my word, 
and believeth Him that sent me, hath eternal 
life, and cometh not into judgment, but hath 
passed out of death into life. This verse has a 
close connection with the last, the words ‘ Him 
that sent me’ taking up the similar words in 
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ver. 23; and those who by hearing Christ’s words © 
give honour to the Father being set over against _ 
those who were there spoken of as dishonduring _ 
the Father. But the verse has also a very im- 
portant connection with the three preceding verses. 
They have stated the work of the Son as 2 has 
been given Llim by the Father; this states the same 
work 77 zts effect upon believers. The comparison 
of the terms employed in the several verses is 
very instructive, and the advance from a principle 
asserted of the Son to the same principle viewed 
in its application to men is most perceptible. 
The Son maketh to live the dead, even those 
whom He will (ver. 21): he that heareth His 
word hath eternal life, and hath passed out of his 
state of death into life (ver. 24). All judgment 
is given unto the Son (ver. 22): into this judg- 
ment he that believeth does not come (ver. 24). 
There is special significance in the words ‘ be- 
lieveth Him that sent me:’ our Lord does not 
say ‘believeth 27 Him,’ for that which He has - 
in view is the acceptance of God’s testimony con- 
cerning the Son (I John vy. 10). Such hearing 
and believing imply the full acceptance of Christ, 
and thus lead directly to that ‘believing in the 
Son’ which (chap, iii. 36) gives the present pos- 
session of eternal life. The believer has passed 
into a state to which judgment does not apply ; 
he has received into himself that word which 
(chap. xii. 48) will at the last day judge all who 
reject it. Believing in Christ, he has life in Him, 
and to all that are in Christ Jesus there is no 
condemnation (Rom. viii. 1). 

Ver. 25. Verily, verily, Isay unto you. The 
third ‘ Verily, verily,’ introducing the third step 
in the argument.—An hour cometh, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God: and they that have heard shall live. 
What was said of ver. 24 applies here also; for 
this verse has a direct connection with that which 
precedes it (‘heareth my word’ rises into ‘shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God’); and yet a 
still more important link unites it with the open- 
ing words of the discourse, especially with ver. 20, 
‘ He will show Him greater works.’ In the 21st 
and 22d verses, these works are looked at in 
their own nature as done by the Son; in the 24th 
verse, they are looked at in their effect on the 
believer. Now, the ‘will show’ is brought into 
prominence, for it is of the £zs¢orical fulfilment of 
those words that the verse before us speaks. ‘ An 
hour cometh’ when the Son’s power to give life 
to the dead (ver. 21) shall be manifested. Of the 
two spheres in which this power is exercised this 
verse has in view one only ; the ‘dead’ are those 
who are spiritually dead. In regard to these alone 
could it be said that the hour has already begun 
(‘an hour cometh, avd now 7s’), or would the 
limitation in the last words be in place, ‘ ¢hey that 
have heard shall live.’ The general meaning 
therefore is the same as that of the last verse ; but, 
as it is to ‘the dead’ that the Son speaks, we here 
read of ‘the voice’ and not ‘the word.’ In say- 
ing ‘the voice of the Son of God,’ Jesus recalls to 
our thought all the majesty of His first words 
(Vers. 2,1, 17,519): 

Ver. 26. For even as the Father hath life in 
himself; so gave he to the Son also to have life 
in himself. The dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son and live, for the Son hath life and can impart 
life. This is the connection between verses 25 
and 26. The Father who is the primal fountain 
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of life gave to the Son to have life in Himself. As 
in verses 19, 20, 21, that which belongs to the 
Father and that which belongs to the Son are 
designated by the same words, while the subordi- 
nation expressed in verses 19, 20, by the figurative 
words ‘showing’ and ‘seeing,’ is here (as in ver. 
22) expressed by the word ‘gave.’ It is therefore 
the essential nature of the Son that is spoken of, 
and not His work in redemption.—‘ To have life 
in Himself’ is the loftiest expression that can be 
used : the unchangeable possession of life exactly 
similar and parallel to that of the Father, such 
possession as enables Him to be the Giver of life 
to others, belongs to the Son. 

_ Ver.27. And he gave him authority to execute 
judgment, because he isa son of man. The Son 
‘maketh to live,’ but He maketh to live ‘ whom He 
will * (ver. 21), or (as we read in ver. 25), He giveth 
life to those who have heard His voice, and not 
to all. Where, then, He is not the Giver of life, 
He is necessarily the Judge. The one thought 
involves the other, both in verses 21, 22, and here. 
The Father who gave to the Son the possession of 
life gave Him judgment also. This we read in 
the 22d verse, but the truth now wears a new 
form ; for, although the word ‘gave’ is repeated 
in ver. 27, it is in relation to a gift and a sphere 
altogether different from those of which the 26th 
verse speaks. Zzere the essential attributes of the 
Son are before us, including the prerogatives of the 
Word made flesh: eve we read of a gift which 
belongs to time and not eternity, a gift which the 
Son receives ‘because He is a son of man.’ 
The former verses that speak of giving life and of 
judging (21, 22) may have an extent of application 
of which we know nothing ; this verse relates to 
the judgment of mez by One who is very man. 
Such is the force of the words ‘a son of man.’ 
In every other passage of this Gospel it is ‘the 
Son of man’ of whom we read : here only, and in 
Rey. i. 13, xiv. 14, is the definite article wanting. 
No expression brings out so strongly the possession 
of actual human nature, and for this purpose it is 
employed. God’s will is to judge the world by ‘a 
man whom He ordained’ (Acts xvii. 31); and the 
verse before us, though comprehending much 
more than the last judgment, seems, as may be 
inferred from the peculiarity of the expression 
‘execute’ or ‘perform judgment’ (literally ‘do 
judgment’), and from the presence of this thought 
in the immediate context (vers. 28, 29), to look 
especially towards the final scene. But the judg- 
ment is one that issues in condemnation, and it is 
the Father's will that ‘a son of man’ shall pro- 
nounce the sentence, as one who has taken on 
Himself human nature in all its reality and com- 
pleteness, in all its faculties, affections, and feel- 
ings. Because He has done so, He is fitted to be 
a Judge of men, and to draw from the consciences 
of the guilty an acknowledgment of the righteous- 
ness of their doom. As the Son of God having 
life in Himself, He gives life, and those who are 
united to Him by faith have possession of a life 
that is divine. But asason of man He judges; as 
One who has been in the same position with those 
standing at His bar, as One who has fought the 
same battle and endured the same trials as they. 
Thus they behold in their Judge One who entirely 
knows them; His sentence finds an echo in their 
heart ; and they are speechless. Thus it is that 
judgment becomes really judgment, and not merely 
the infliction of punishment by resistless power. 
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Ver. 28. Marvel not at this. Jesus has been 
speaking of works at which they may well marvel 
(ver. 20); but great as these may be, there is yet a 
greater.—Because an hour cometh, in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear his voice. 
That the future aloné is spoken of is clear from 
the omission of the words ‘and now is’ found in 
ver. 25. The resurrection is not spiritual and 
figurative, for the words are ‘all that are in the 
graves,’ not ‘all that have heard,’—‘ shall go forth, 
not ‘shall live.” The consummation of the work 
of Jesus is the general resurrection both of the 
righteous and the wicked. Now all shall hear 
His voice, to which before (ver. 25) some only. 
had given heed. All shall go forth, but not all 
to a resurrection of life. 

Ver. 29. And they that have done good shall 
go forth unto a resurrection of life; but they 
that have committed evil unto a resurrection 
of judgment. Those who have committed evil, 
whose deeds have not been the abiding fruit and 
work of the truth, but merely the repeated mani- 
festation of evil in its vanity and worthlessness 
(see iii. 20), shall go forth to a resurrection to 
which belongs abiding judgment. And these 
alone come into judgment (compare ver. 24). As 
in ili, 18 it is said that ‘he that believeth in Him 
is not judged,’ so here, ‘they that Zave done good 
shall go forth unto a resurrection of life.’ The 
difference between the two passages is, that in 
the one the faith is named ; in the other, the works 
which are the expression of the life that follows 
faith, the abiding fruit of faith. It will be observed 
that the expressions ‘resurrection of life’ and 
‘resurrection of judgment’ denote s¢a/es, not acts, 
of resurrection. No general judgment, therefore, 
is here mentioned: all that is spoken of is a 
general resurrection, on the part of some to a con- 
tinuing life, of others to a continuing judgment. 

Ver. 30. I can of mine own self do nothing: 
as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is just. 
This verse is the dividing line of the discourse, 
belonging at once to both parts, summing up (to 
a certain extent) what has gone before, leading on 
to the new subject which occupies the remainder 
of the chapter. The last word spoken was ‘judg- 
ment.’ Jesus now returns to it, and it is not 
strange that He should do so. He is speaking in 
the presence of the Jews, His determined foes, 
who refuse life, whom He judges and cannot but 
judge. Hence this lingering on judgment, and 
the recurrence to the first thought of the discourse 
(ver. 19), so as to show that this judgment is not 
of Himself, but belongs both to the Father and 
to the Son.—The figure of ver. 19 is changed. 
There ‘seeing’ was the word chosen, as most in 
harmony with the general thought of works done; 
here it is of judging that Jesus speaks, and hence 
the same thought of communion with the Father 
is best expressed by ‘hearing.’ One characteristic 
of this verse is so marked as of itself to prove that 
the verse is closely related to those which follow. 
From the beginning of the discourse (ver. 19) 
Jesus has spoken of the Father and the Son. Now 
He directly fixes the eyes of His hearers upon Him- 
self (‘I can,’ ‘I hear,’ ‘I judge’); and this 
mode of speech is retained to the very end of the 
chapter.—Because I seek not mine own will, 
but the will of him that sent me. That His 
works have not been and cannot be against the 
authority and will of God, Jesus has shown by 
pointing out their essential unity with those of the 
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Father (ver. 19). That the judgment He must 
pass is just, He has shown by the same proof,—‘as 
I hear [ judge.’ But a second proof is now given, 
or rather (perhaps) a second aspect of the same 
truth is brought into relief, that thus His words 
of rebuke and warning may be more effectually 
addressed to the Jews. . His action is never sepa- 
rate from that of the Father,—there can be no 
variance: His will is ever the will of His Father, 
—there can be no self-seeking. It was because 
the opposite spirit dwelt and reigned in the Jews 
that they were rejecting Him, and bringing judg- 
ment on themselves.—The transition to the first 
person, ‘I,’ ‘my,’ suggests an objection that would 
arise in the minds of the Jews. This is met in the 
verse that follows. 

Ver. 31. If I bear witness concerning myself, 
my witness is not true. The word ‘I’ is em- 
phatic,—‘ if it is I that bear witness.’ The words 
plainly mean ‘I and I alone,’ for no one is dis- 
credited because he testifies to himself, although 
he is not credited if 0 other witness appears on 
his behalf. The Jews may have understood Jesus 
to mean: If I have no other witness to testify con- 
cerning me, my testimony cannot claim to be 
received, But there is more in His words. In 
the consciousness of oneness with the Father, He 
would say that if it were possible that His own 
witness should stand alone, unaccompanied by that 
of the Father, it would be self-convicted, would 
not be true: He, in making the assertion, would 
be false, for He is one with the Father, and His 
statement, as that of one who was false, would be 
false also. He must therefore show that the 
witness He bore to Himself was really borne to 
Him by the Father: the Father’s witness even the 
Jews will acknowledge to be true. To this, there- 
fore, He proceeds. 

Ver. 32. It is another that beareth witness 
concerning me. Not ‘There is another,’ as if He 
would merely cite an additional witness. He 
would lay the who/e stress of the witnessing upon 
this ‘other witness.’ This witness is the Father, 
—not John the Baptist, who is mentioned in the 
next verse only that it may be shown that his 
testimony is zo¢ that on which Jesus relies. —And 
I know that the witness which he witnesseth 
concerning me is true. These words are not 
said in attestation of the Father’s truth, a point 
admitted by all: they are the utterance of the 
Son’s profound consciousness of His own dignity 
and union with the Father. 

Ver. 33. Ye have sent unto John, and he 
hath borne witness unto the truth. As if He 
said : Had I not this all-sufficient witness,—were 
it possible for me to appeal to any human witness, 
J might rest on yourown act. Ye yourselves have 
made appeal to John, and he hath borne witness 
to the truth (chap. i. 19-27). Your mission and 
his answer are unalterable and abiding facts, 
which press upon you still and cannot be set 
aside. What he attested is the truth. Jesus does 
not say ‘hath borne witness to me,’ perhaps be- 
cause that to which John bore witness was only a 
revelation from God (compare chap. i. 34), a 
declaration of the truth which he had received 
from God; perhaps because the whole lesson of 
this passage is that there is only ove real witness 
to Jesus, even the Father speaking in the Son and 
drawing out the answer of the heart to Him. 

Ver. 34. But not from a man do I receive the 
witness. Great as was the witness of this greatest 


of prophets, yet John was only a man, and his 
witness therefore is not the real tesumony to Jesus; 
it is a higher which is given Him, and which He 
receives (comp. ver. 36). Hence the definite 
article before ‘ witness..—Howbeit these things I 
say that ye may be saved. Insufficient as was 
John’s testimony for the production of faith in its 
deepest and truest sense, yet Jesus had referred to 
it, recognising its value as part of the Divine 
arrangements for leading men to Himself. It 
ought to have brought them to Jesus: and then, 
as they listened to His own word, the true and 
complete witness would have been given. The 
following words set forth more fully the true 
position of the Baptist, in his value and in his 
imperfection. 

Ver. 35. He was the lamp that burneth and 
shineth. John’s great work had been to bear 
witness of Jesus, to point to Him. By a sudden 
transition this is expressed very beautifully in a 
figure. As the Psalmist said of God’s word that 
it was a lamp unto his feet and a light unto 
his path (Ps. cxix. 105), showing him the right 
path, preserving his feet from wandering, so does 
Jesus represent John’s mission here. The lamp 
has been supplied with oil and has been lighted 
for a special purpose; it is not self-luminous, 
shining because it is its nature to give light. The 
lamp too burns as it shines ; its light is transitory, 
and may well be so, because in proportion as its 
purpose is accomplished may the light diminish : 
when its end is answered, the lamp may be ex- 
tinguished (comp. iii. 30).—And ye desired for a 
season to exult in his light. Alas! for them the 
lamp failed to fulfil its purpose. Instead of learn- 
ing the way to Jesus by its means, they thought 
only of the light itself. No doubt this light was 
beautiful and attractive, but it had been designed 
only to guide to Him who would prove ‘the true 
light’ unto all that followed Him (chap. i. 9, viii. 
12), The Jews are evidently censured, but not 
(as some maintain) because they had exulted in- 
stead of mourning. There had been no call to 
mourning. The very exhortation to repentance, 
to prepare for the coming of Him for whom Israel 
had long waited, contained in it ‘glad tidings of 
great joy.” The transient acceptance of John him- 
self, instead of the acceptance of his message in its 
true and permanent significance, is the fault for 
which the Jews are here condemned. 

Ver. 36. But the witness that I have is greater 
than that of John, Our Lord does not say ‘I 
have greater witness than that of John,’ as if He 
was about to specify additional testimony of greater 
weight than the Baptist’s. No, that testimony to 
the truth was good, was useful (vers. 33, 34), but 
‘the witness’ which He has—the ov/y witness to 
which He appeals—belongs altogether to another 
order, not human, but Divine. Other witness 
may prepare the heart, external testimony may 
point the way, but there is only one evidence 
offered by Jesus Himself.—For the works that 
the Father hath given me to accomplish, the 
very works that I do, bear witness concerning 
me, that the Father hath sent me. The evidence 
is works that the Father hath given Him to accom- 
plish; and these works are His evidence, not as 
external evidence merely, but because, as expressive 
of the Father in Him, they appeal to that inner 
light in men which ought to have led men to 
recognise the Father in the Son. Of these ‘ works’ 
miracles are one part, but not the whole, In twe 
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other passages our Lord uses similar language to 
this, speaking of the ‘accomplishment’ of the 
work of the Father (chap. iv. 34) or of the work 
which the Father hath given Him to do (chap. 
xvii. 4); and in both the work is more than mira- 
cles. True, we read in these of ‘the work,’ not 
“the works,’ but the difference is not essential ; 
the many works are the many portions of the one 
work, \Nor need we go beyond this discourse 
itself to see that the very widest meaning must be 
assigned to ‘works.’ The keynote is struck by 
ver. 17, which speaks of the ‘working’ of the 
Father and the Son; and in ver. 20 we read of 
the ‘greater works’ which the Father will show 
unto the Son. The ‘works’ then here denote all 
that has been referred to in earlier verses (20-30), 
whether present or future, the works of quickening, 
raising, judging, all that the Son does and will do 
until the purpose of the Father is accomplished 
and the redemptive work complete. These works, 
being manifestations of His own nature, are essen- 
tially different from all external testimony what- 
-ever.—Such as they are, they have been ‘given’ 
Him by the Father to accomplish: they are de- 
seribed not as a charge but as a g/t (as in verses 
22, 26, 27): and they are the very works which 
He is now doing and habitually does. Special 
significance attaches to these added words, ‘the 
very works that I do,’ for they show that the 
witness given by the Father to the Son is given in 
‘works’ now presented to their view. Every 
word and every deed of Jesus is, as a work, bear- 
ing testimony to the truth that the Father hath 
sent Him ; for, where the heart of the beholder is 
prepared, every work reveals the presence of the 
Father, and is manifestly a work of God. 

Ver. 37. And the Father which sent me, he 
hath borne witness concerning me. As if Jesus 
said: And thus, in the abiding gift of the ‘works,’ 
it is the Father that sent me that hath borne wit- 
ness of me.—‘ Hath borne witness’ corresponds 
with ‘hath given ;’ each points to the continued 
possession of a gift bestowed, the Father’s abiding 
presence with Him whom He ‘sent’ and ‘sealed’ 
(chap. vi. 27). Hence we must not suppose that 
a mew witness of the Father—‘ direct’ (as some 
say), in contrast with the ‘mediate’ testimony of 
the works—is here intended. If the ‘ works’ in- 
clude the whole manifestation of the Son, the 
whole of the tokens of the Father’s presence in 
Him and with Him, they are no ‘ mediate’ testi- 
mony ; no testimony can be more direct.— Never 
have ye either heard a voice of him or seen a 
form of him. The Father has borne witness, but 
they have not known His presence. In the words 
of Jesus He has spoken, and the ear not closed 
through wilfulness and unbelief would have recog- 
nised the voice of God. In the actions and the 
whole life of Jesus He has manifested Himself, 
and the spiritual eye, the man ‘pure in heart,’ 
would have ‘seen God.’ It had been otherwise 
with ‘the Jews.’ Whilst our Lord had been work- 
ing in their midst they had heard no voice of the 
Father, they had seen no form of Him. This was 
a proof that they had never received in their 
hearts Gou’s revelation of Himself. Had they 
done so, had they (to use our Lord’s figurative 
language,—no doubt suggested by the thought of 
the words which He had spoken and the miracles 
which He had shown to them) ever been ac- 
quainted with the Father’s voice, they would ave 
recognised it when Jesus spoke: had the eyes of 
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their understanding ever been enlightened so as to 
see God, they would have seen the Father mani- 
fested in their very presence in His Son. What 
is in these two clauses couched in figurative terms 
the next clause expresses clearly. 

Ver. 38, And ye have not his word abiding 
in you; because whom he sent, him ye believe 
not. ‘Word’ here must not be understood as 
directly signifying the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment: it is rather the substance of God’s whole 
revelation of Himself, however and wherever 
made. This revelation received into a believing 
heart becomes God’s word in the man, and to this 
word answers The Word, in whom God has per- 
fectly revealed Himself (compare Heb. i. I, 2). 
By all previous teaching concerning Himself God 
has prepared the way for man’s reception of His 
Son. He who did not recognise the Son as the 
Sent of God, showed by this very sign that the 
preparatory work had not been effected in him,— 
that he had not God’s word abiding in his heart. 
So in the next chapter Jesus teaches that ‘ every 
one that hath heard from the Father, and hath 
learned, cometh unto Him’ (chap. vi. 45). The 
refusal therefore of the Jews to believe Him, that 
is, to accept His claims, is of itself a proof that 
they have had no spiritual aptitude for discerning 
the presence and the revelation of God. It will 
be seen that, as in the first clause of ver. 37 we 
cannot accept the view that a new witness is in- 
troduced, different from the works, so here we 
cannot believe that the ‘ voice,’ ‘form,’ and ‘word’ 
are to be limited to the manifestation of God in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament. No doubt 
this is the most prominent and important part of 
our Lord’s meaning, but we must not exclude 
God’s revelation of Himself in providence and in 
the heart of man, for in all things He had pointed 
to His Son. 

It should be mentioned that some have sup- 
posed the clause ‘never have ye heard a voice of 
Him’ to refer to the voice of God at the Baptism 
of our Lord. But such an interpretation is surely 
impossible. The tone of the two verses here is 
one of reproach ; but that voice was not intended 
for the ears of the Jews, and their failure to hear 
it was no matter of rebuke. This explanation, 
too, would not diminish but increase the difficulty 
of the words ‘or seen a form of Him,’ words 
startling to every Israelite (compare Deut. iv. 12), 
and, we believe, only to be accounted for when 
regarded as closely connected with and suggested 
by the words and deeds of Jesus. 

Ver. 39. Ye search the Scriptures. The link 
connecting this verse with the last is the mention 
of God’s ‘ word.” We have seen that our Lord 
had referred in a marked though not an exclusive 
manner to the Scriptures. To the Jews indeed it 
might seem that He intended to speak of these 
alone; and that He should deny Jews, the glory 
which they esteemed most highly, by declaring 
that they had not _God’s ‘ word’ abiding in them, 
would arouse their wonder and their wrath. Now, 
therefore, Jesus allows them the praise that was 
their due, but shows also that the very possession 
of which they boasted had been so used by them 
as to increase their condemnation.—Because ye 
think that in them ye have eternal life: and 
it is they which bear witness concerning me. 
Ver. 40. And ye will not come to me, that ye 
may have life, ‘The Jews did search the sacred 
writings,—to do so was their honour and their 
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pride. Their own belief was that in possessing 
them they possessed eternal life; as one of their 
greatest teachers said, ‘He who has gotten to 
himself words of the Law has gotten to himself 
the life of the world to come.’ But these very 
Scriptures were the writings that bore witness 
concerning Jesus (see the note on ver. 38). Had 
they entered into their spirit, they would have joy- 
fully welcomed Him; yet they refused to come (it 
was not their will to come,—see ver. 6) to Him 
for life. Such is the general meaning of the verses. 
The Jews had used the witness of the Scriptures 
as they had dealt with that given by the Baptist 
(ver. 35). What was designed as a means had 
been made by them an end; what should have led 
them to Christ detained them from Him. Ina 
certain sense the Scriptures did contain eternal 
life, in that they bore witness of Him who was the 
true bestower of this gift; but as long as men 
busied themselves with the words of Scripture to 
the neglect of its purpose, believing that the former 
would give all they needed and sought, the Scrip- 
tures themselves kept them back from life.—It is 
a little difficult to decide what is the reason for the 
emphasis which in the original is laid on ‘ye’ 
(‘ye think that,’ etc.). The meaning may be: ye 
yourselves set such honour on the Scriptures that 
ye think eternal life is found in them. In this 
case an argument is founded on their own ad- 
missions. Or our Lord may intend to refer to this 


doctrine respecting the Scripture as their belief 


only, not the truth, not His teaching; ye think 
that in the Scriptures ye have eternal life, but it is 
not truly so,—eternal life is given by me alone. 
The latter meaning seems most in harmony with 
the context. So understood, the words do indeed 
rebuke that view of Scripture which rests every- 
thing on the letter, and also the inconsistency be- 
tween the reverence which the Jews paid to the 
sacred writings and their neglect of the purpose 
they were designed to serve; but to the Scriptures 
the highest honour is assigned, for Jesus says, ‘it 
is they which bear witness concerning me.’ When 
thus interpreted in the sense in which it appears 
necessary to understand them, the words of ver. 
39 supply a lesson almost the opposite of that 
usually drawn from them. While they exalt instead 
of depreciating the Scriptures, their main object 
is to warn us against putting them into an undue 
position, or supposing that they are more than a 
guide to Him in whom alone life is to be gained 
(comp. vi. 63). The ordinary rendering of the 
first word (‘ Search’ for ‘ Ye search’) seems alto- 
gether inconsistent with the course of thought in 
these verses. 

Ver. 41. Glory from men I receive not. The 
last nine verses have been an expansion of ver. 31; 
this verse goes back to the 30th, in which Jesus 
first contrasts His spirit with theirs, His devotion 
to the Father’s will with their self-seeking. The 
rest of the chapter is a development of this thought. 
Yet there is no abrupt break at ver. 40. Jesus 
has been speaking of the refusal of the Jews to 
‘believe’ Him and ‘come to’ Him as the sufficient 
and certain evidence of the evil of their hearts. 
But in so speaking He is not aiming at His own 
honour, or seeking fame from men. In every 
claim for Himself He seeks His Father’s glory ; 
and the possession of that spirit is the test of the 
truth and righteousness which are well-pleasing to 
the Father: see chap. vii. 18, xii. 43. 

Ver. 42. But I know you, that ye have not the 
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love of God in you. I know,—that is, I have 
discerned you, I have read your hearts. Love to 
God is the foundation of the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
through which a man seeks not his own but the 
Father’s will. When love to God rules, therefore, 
the guiding principle is not the desire after glory 
from men. The Jews whom our Lord was ad- 
dressing believed themselves zealous for God ; but 
in the very service which they offered Him they 
were guilty of self-seeking. They valued them- 
selves on what they presented to Him, and yet they 
presented not that which most of all He sought,— 
the love in* which self is lost. What striking 
words are those of this verse to address to men 
who speut their days in searching the Scriptures 
and in honouring the divinely-appointed institu- 
tions of the Law! Their error was that they had 
not entered into the spirit of these things, had not 
seen why God had given them, had not therefore 
understood that glorious righteousness of God in 
the presence of which man feels himself to be 
nothing. They had thought that to God these 
things were an object in themselves. They had 
brought God down to the level of caring for that 
in caring for which as his highest good a man feels 
himself exalted and glorified. 

Ver. 43. Iam come in my Father’s name, and 
ye receive me not. Referring everything to His 
Father’s power and presence, in everything doing 
His Father’s will and not His own, at all times 
seeking His Father’s glory, Jesus came ‘in His 
Father’s name.’ Because that was His spirit, they 
did not receive Him.—If another shall come in 
his own name, him ye will receive. So far has 
self-seeking gone with them, that they can under- 
stand no other course of action than that which is 
animated by this principle. If a man come in the 
opposite spirit to that displayed by Jesus,—setting 
forth himself alone, seeking his own ends, and 
guided by no will but his own, though all under 
the guise of promoting the glory of God,—such a 
man they will be able to understand. They will 
sympathize with his motives, will even enthusias- 
tically embrace his cause. The other course they 
cannot comprehend ; so far as they do understand 
it, it is a constant reproach to them, This is a 
terrible description of those who were then the 
rulers of ‘God’s people Israel :’ but, alas! the 
words apply with perfect fitness to the spirit which 
in every age of the history of Christ’s Church has 
contended against God whilst professing to do 
Him service ; which in every age has tried to stop 
the progress of truth, —sometimes without, at other 
times within, the Church,—as truth has striven to 
pierce through forms that, once good, have with 
the course of time stiffened into the rigidity of 
death. Nothing can save from that spirit but the 
higher and nobler spirit breathing in the words, 
‘glory from man I receive not.’ 

Ver. 44. How can ye believe, receiving glory 
one of another? As in the preceding verses, the 
word veceive is to be understood as implying a 
desire and a ‘seeking’ on their part. Such love 
of honour from men is altogether inconsistent with 
the ‘believing’ of which our Lord speaks. He is 
not referring to a merely intellectual act, but to 
an act which is also moral,—not to believing an 
assertion, but to believing in Him. Where there 
is self-seeking there can be no true faith.—And 
the glory that is from the only God ye seek not. 
They who thus sought glory from men sought not 
glory from ‘the only God.’ The Jews were the 
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champions of the doctrine of the unity of God, 
and, in the very pursuits and aims which our Lord 
condemns, persuaded themselves that they sought 
the glory of God and merited reward. But with 
such aims it was impossible to please Him, and 
thus they missed the recompense which comes 
from ‘the only God,’ who is the ‘ only’ dispenser 
of true glory. 

Ver. 45. Do not think that I will accuse you 
to the Father: there is one that accuseth you, 
even Moses, in whom ye have placed your 
hope. These words do not diminish, but increase 
the severity of our Lord’s condemning words. 
Their objects of trust have been successively taken 
away. ‘They have the Scriptures, but they have 
so used them as to miss their whole design ; they 
are rejecting Him of whom they witness, and are 
offering to God a Jabour and a zeal which have no 
value in His sight. The chief tenet in their faith 
is that ‘God is one’ (Deut. vi. 4; Jas. ii. 19); 
but, in the absence of the ‘love of God’ from 
their hearts, their zeal for orthodox faith has not 
gained for them the ‘glory that is from the only 
God.’ There has been more, however, than mis- 
use and loss, Their very lawgiver Moses, in whom 
they had set their hope, is already their accuser 
before God. No further accusation is needed. 
No more crushing blow could be given to their 
pride. Moses ¢hetr accuser before God! Yet it 
was so. When we refuse to-enter into all the 


parts of God’s plan, the very parts of it for whose 
sake our refusal is given, and whose honour we 
imagine we are maintaining, turn round upon us 
and disown our aid. 

Ver. 46. For if ye believed Moses, ye would 
believe me: for he wrote concerning me. Our 
Lord, no doubt, refers in part to special predictions 
(such as that of Deut. xviii. 15, 18); but more 
especially He refers to the whole revelation con- 
tained in the books of Moses, and by parity of 
reasoning to the whole Old Testament — the 
Scriptures of ver. 39. In all the revelation given 
through him Moses wrote concerning Jesus. His 
great purpose was to prepare the way for the true 
Prophet and Priest and King of Israel. Christ 
was ‘the end of the law.’ Had, therefore, the 
Jews ‘believed Moses,’—that is, accepted his 
witness in its true character, and entered into its 
spirit,—they would have been led by that pre- 
paratory prophetic teaching to believe the Christ 
of whom Moses wrote. 

Ver. 47. But if ye believe not his writings, 
how will ye believe my words? If however 
they did not truly believe the written word, which 
was constantly in their hands, which was the 
object of so much reverence, which, as written, 
could be studied again and again for the removal of 
every difficulty and the investigation of every claim, 
then might it well be expected that they would 
refuse to receive the words which Jesus spoke. 
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about five thousand. And Jesus’ took the loaves; and when 
he had * given thanks, he distributed to the disciples, and the 
disciples '* to them that were set *® down; and likewise of the 
fishes as much as they would. When” they were filled, he 
said** unto his disciples, Gather up the fragments* that re- 
main, that nothing be lost. Therefore they gathered them 
together, and filled twelve * baskets with the fragments of * 
the five barley loaves, which remained over and‘ above unto 
them that had eaten. 

Then those men, when they had seen the miracle that Jesus 
did, said,?® This is of a truth * that prophet that should come” 
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great wind that blew. So when they had rowed about five and 
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ConTENTS. The sixth chapter continues the 
conflict of Jesus with the Jews, under the same 
point of view as that which we found to be pro- 
minent in chap. v. As in that chapter Jesus was 
the fulfilment of the sabbath, so in this He is the 
fulfilment of the Passover; He is the true bread, 
the true substance of our Paschal feast. The 
section now before us, contained in the first part 
of the chapter, may be divided into three-subor- 
dinate parts—(1) vers. I-13, the miracle of the 
multiplying of the bread; (2) vers. 14, 15, the 
effect produced by the miracle upon the Galilean 
multitude, leading Jesus to withdraw to the other 
side of the sea; (3) vers. 16-21, the storm and 
the reassuring of the disciples. 

Ver. 1. After these things. Like chap. v., 
this chapter opens with an indefinite note of time, 
‘after these things.’ In the former instance we 
saw that the interval covered by the expression 
may have been two or three months; here, if we 





take the feast, spoken of in chap. y. I to have 


‘been the feast of Purim, the events of the two 


chapters v. and vi. were not separated by more 
than about two or three weeks, for Purim was past 
and the Passover was drawing near (ver. 4). 
From the other Evangelists we know that Jesus 
went into Galilee after the imprisonment of John 
the Baptist (Matt. iv. 12; Mark i, 14); and also 
that after the death of the Baptist He withdrew 
from Galilee (Matt. xiv. 13; Mark vi. 31). In 
this Gospel we have already met with two visits 
to Galilee (chap. ii. 1, iv. 3 and 43), and another 
is implied in the verse before us. Which of these 
three is the journey spoken of in Matt. iv. 12? 
Certainly not the first (John ii. 1, 11), for John 
was not then cast into prison (chap. iii. 24). 
Probably not the second, for chap. iv. I implies 
that the Baptist was still at that time engaged in 
active work (see note on iv. 1). It would seem 
therefore that the visit to which the earlier Evan- 
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gelists give so much prominence, which indeed is 
the commencement of their detailed history of the 


Saviour’s public ministry, took place after the . 


feast to which reference is made in chap. v. 1. 
It is in complete accordance with this that Jesus 
in chap. v. 35 uses words which appear to indi- 
cate that the Baptist’s public work was at an end. 
If this view be correct, the earlier Evangelists 
enable us completely to fill up the interval between 
chaps. v. and vi. Indeed (assuming the feast of 
chap. y. fo be Purim), the chief objection raised 
against the view we advocate is that the period of 
three weeks is too short for the events which come 
in between our Lord’s journey to Galilee and the 
Feeding of the Multitude. Mark for instance 
relates the one in i. 14 and the other in vi. 30-44. 
No doubt the first impression made on any reader 
is that such a series of events must have occupied 
months rather than weeks ; but if the narrative be 
attentively examined, it will be found that there is 
no real ground for such an impression. The three 
Evangelists seem to have been led rather to give a 
full description of certain parts than an outline of 
the whole of our Lord’s ministry in Galilee. If 
the days seem crowded with events, the intensity 
of the living ministry of Jesus does but receive the 
fuller illustration, and we have the most impressive 
comment on His own words in this Gospel (iv. 
34, 1x. 4) and on the closing testimony of the 
apostle (xxi. 25). Between these chapters, then, 
must be placed many of the most familiar chapters 
of the earlier Gospels. To say nothing of the 
wonderful miracles wrought in Capernaum and in 
other places on the coast of the sea of Galilee, to 
this interval belong the appointment of the twelve 
apostles, the Sermon on the Mount, the Parables 
of the kingdom of heaven (Matt. xiii.), the death 
of John the Baptist in the castle of Machzrus. 
But John’s omission of all that happened during 
our Lord’s sojourn in Galilee until the point to 
which this.verse relates is in accord with the 
general structure of his Gospel; and the special 
reason which led him to relate the particular events 
of this chapter, and these only, will be noticed as 
we proceed. Nothing, we may add, can more 
strikingly illustrate the twofold character of our 
Lord’s teaching, as addressed to ‘the Jews’ and 
the doctors of the law on the one hand and to the 
multitudes of Galilee on the other, than a com- 
parison of the discourse in Jerusalem which we 
have just considered (chap. v.) with the Sermon 
and the Parables spoken but a few days later.— 
Jesus went away to the other side of the sea of 
Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias. From 
Luke ix. 10 we learn that the place to which Jesus 
crossed over was Bethsaida, that is, Bethsaida 
Julias in Gaulonitis, a place near the north-eastern 
corner of the lake, to be carefully distinguished 
from Bethsaida of Galilee, which was on the 
western shore. It is remarkable that John should 
give a twofold designation of the sea,—sea of 
Galilee and (sea) of Tiberias. The latter name, 
which perhaps was best known by those amongst 
whom he wrote, is used by him alone, here and in 
chap. xxi. I: the former, ‘sea of Galilee,’ is the 
name regularly used by Matthew and Mark. In 
Luke’s Gospel the cnly name is lake of Gennesaret 
(chap. v. 1). 

Ver. 2. And a great multitude followed him, 
because they beheld the signs which he did on 
them that were sick. The Greek words are very 
expressive, pointing clearly to repeated miracles 
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of healing, on account of which crowds followed 
him continually from place to place. This is the 
only verse in John’s Gospel corresponding with 
the many passages in the Synoptic Gospels that 
briefly record a multitude of such works (Matt. iv. 
24, Vili. 16, ix. 35, xv. 30; Mark vi. 56; Luke ix. 
II, etc.); and it refers to that very Galilean 
ministry to which those records belong. In Judea, 
as in unbelieving Nazareth (Mark vi. 5), ‘ He could 
not do many mighty works.’ 

Ver. 3. And Jesus went up into the moun- 
tain, and there he sat with his disciples. He 
retired for the purpose of rest and prayer, and that 
he might instruct his disciples,—the twelve who 
had just returned from their mission (Mark vi. 30). 
‘The mountain’ we must probably understand 
in a general sense as meaning the high ground 
near Bethsaida. In this part the eastern hills 
closely approach the lake. 

Ver. 4. Now the passover, the feast of the 
Jews, was nigh. On the words ‘of the Jews’ 
see the notes oni. 19, ii. 13. The addition here 
serves to explain why Jesus did not go up to the 
He had been rejected by the Jews at 
the former Passover (ii. 18) : the feast, which had 
before that time been robbed by them of its sanc- 
tity, belonged after their rejection of Him no 
longer to His Father but ‘to the Jews.’ But if 
Jesus did not visit Jerusalem for this festival, why 
is it mentioned bere? It certainly serves a chrono- 
logical purpose (though it must be remembered 
that we cannot say with absolute certainty that this 
was the Passover immediately following that of ii. 
11); but even in such incidental notices as these 
John has not his eye only or chiefly on chronology. 
Some have supposed that it is to account for the 
crowds which followed Him, and which may have 
consisted mainly or partly of the Galilean caravan 
on its way to the holy city to attend the feast. 
But ver. 2 makes this unlikely, for it gives an 
entirely different explanation of the concourse. 
Besides which, ver. 5 seems to connect the notice 
of the season and the miracle to follow in such a 
way as to suggest rather an internal than an ex- 
ternal relation between them. It is probable, 
therefore, that the Evangelist by this mention of 
the Passover intends to show us the light in which 
the whole narrative should be viewed. The mir- 
acle and the discourses alike relate to the true 
Passover, the reality and substance of that feast 
which has now, alas! become ‘the feast of the 
Jews.’ 

Ver. 5. Jesus therefore having lifted up his 
eyes, and having seen that a great multi- 
tude cometh unto him, The place in which the 
multitudes were gathering was a desert plain at 
the foot of the hills.—Saith unto Philip, Whence 
are we to buy bread, that these may eat? It was 
as they drew near that Jesus addressed the ques- 
tion to Philip. The other narratives say nothing 
of it, but all represent the disciples as coming to 
their Lord when the day began to wane to beg 
Him to send away the multitudes. Our Lord’s 
question to Philip, then, is entirely independent of 
the later petition of the twelve. Even were it 
otherwise, however, and were Juhn referring to 
the same point of time as the other Evangelists, 
there would be no ground whatever for asserting 
that there is any discrepancy between the narra- 
tives, for none of them can contain all that passed 
between the disciples and their Master. Besides 
this, the eleven may not have heard the words, or 
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may not have: seen their significance if they did 
hear them. 

Ver. 6. Now this he said proving him: for he 
himself knew what he was about to do. Why 
Philip was addressed is a question often raised. 
The mention of the circumstance may be only the 
graphic touch of an eye-witness, and there may be 
nothing important in the Master’s choice of the 
disciple whose faith He is to try. Yet it is more 
likely that some special reason did exist. Philip 
may have had something to do with making pro- 
vision for the wants of the company of disciples : 
this is not inconsistent with chap. xii. 6. Or there 
may have been something in the character of 
Philip’s mind that led to the special selection of 
him for trial; and the incident related in xii. 22 
has been appealed to as showing a tendency on 
his part to a caution that might become excessive 
and obstructive to the development of faith. A 
more correct explanation may be that, intending 
to manifest Himself as the fulfilment of what is 
written in the law, Jesus turns first to one who 
had confessed Him as the subject of ‘the law and 
the prophets’ (i. 45). He would test him, and 
try whether he had entered into the full meaning 
of his own confession. 

Ver. 7. Philip answered him, Two hundred 
pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for them, 
that every one may take a little. As the num- 
ber of the men alone proved to be five thousand, 
an expenditure of 200 ‘pence’ (z,e. 200 denarii) 
would allow less than a denarius, or about eight- 
pence of our money, to twenty-five persons, and 
that sum would not purchase in ordinary times 
more than five or six ounces of bread for each. 
Philip might well say that it was ‘not sufficient 
for them.’ 

Ver. 8. One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon 
Peter’s brother, saith unto him. On the appel- 
lation here given to Andrew see on chap. 1. 40. 
Andrew is again associated with Philip in chap. 
bat ae 

Ver. 9. There is a little lad here which hath 
five barley loaves and two fishes: but what are 
they among so many? John shows Andrew as 
standing somewhat in advance of Philip, in that 
he does not hesitate to think that their little store 
may be set before the multitude, though he is per- 
plexed at his own suggestion. This is in accord- 
ance with the fact that in the lists of the apostles 
Andrew takes precedence of Philip. 

Ver. 10. Jesus said, Make the people sit 
down. ‘The people,’ a general word, including 
both men and women, is used here. They 
are directed to sit down, partly for the sake of 
order and ease in the distribution of the food, but 
also because the Lord is preparing to set a feast 
before them, and they sit down with Him as His 
guests.—Now there was much grass in the 
place. So Mark speaks of the ‘green grass,’—a 
minute but interesting coincidence. The circum- 
stance is one that an eye-witness would naturally 
note, especially after relating the direction given 
that the multitude should sit down. John alone 
has given the season of the year (ver. 4); on this 
day of early spring the grass would be flourishing 
and abundant.—So the men sat down, in number 
about five thousand. The ‘men’ are now singled 
out for special mention, probably because they, 
according to the custom of the East, sat down 
first. We may also suppose that the number of 
women and children would not be very large. 


Ver. 11. Jesus therefore took the loaves; ~nd 
when he had given thanks he distributed to 
them that had sat down; likewise also of the 
fishes as much as they would. Jesus alone is 
mentioned, but there is no doubt that He employed 
the agency of His disciples. In Mark vi. 41 we 
read that Jesus gave the loaves to His disciples to 
set before the multitude; but, in the very same 
verse, that the ‘two fishes divided He amongst 
them all;’ yet we cannot doubt that the mode 
of distribution would be the same in both cases. 
However done, the work of distribution was really 
His, and the Evangelist would fix our thoughts 
on Him alone. This miracle, as has often been 
remarked, is (with the exception of our Lord’s 
resurrection) the only one related by all four 
Evangelists. The differences in the accounts are 
very slight. It is curious to note that in all the 
other narratives of it our Lord is said to have 
‘blessed’ before He brake the loaves, whereas 
in the two accounts of the feeding of the four 
thousand He ‘gave thanks’ before breaking the 
bread : here, however, giving thanks takes the place 
of blessing. When the miracle is referred to below 
(ver. 23), the Lord’s ‘giving thanks’ is brought 
into prominence. This would seem to show that 
the word is here used with intentional significance, 
probably with marked reference to the Paschal 
meal, at which thanksgiving played so impor- 
tant a part. There is a striking resemblance 
indeed between the description before us and the 
accounts of the last supper, especially that given _ 
in I Cor. xi. 

Ver. 12. And when they were filled, he saith 
unto his disciples, Gather together the pieces 
that remain, that nothing be lost. The earlier 
Gospels relate the act of the disciples, but not the 
command of Jesus. John, everywhere intent on 
what his Master did and said, preserves for us 
this word. The design of the command is to 
bring out the preciousness of the food which 
Jesus had given,—not to teach a lesson of 
economy, or to reprove the over-scrupulous cal- 
culations of Andrew and Philip. It is usual to 
understand by ‘pieces’ the fragments broken by 
the multitude during their meal; but it is more 
probable that they were pieces broken by our 
Lord,—pieces that remained undistributed or un- 
consumed because of the abundance of the supply. 

Ver. 13. Therefore they gathered them to- 


‘gether, and filled twelve baskets with pieces 


from the five barley loaves, which remained 
over and above unto them that had eaten. 
The repetition of the words, ‘the five barley 
loaves,’ is remarkable ; the writer wishes to lay 
emphasis on the identity of the fragments with 
the loaves of the original supply. Mark speaks 
of the collection of the fragments of the fishes — 
(vi. 43); John, intent on the idea to be unfolded, 
alike in the scene and in the discourse that fol- 
lowed it, passes by this circumstance. The 
number of baskets was twelve. We can hardly 
doubt that each Apostle had his own ‘basket,’ 
and that each of these was filled. Nor is it 
fanciful to see in this a token that what was 
symbolized by the precious bread was destined 
for each tribe of Israel. In every narrative of 
this miracle the same word (cophinus) is used for 
basket ; in the accounts of the feeding of the four 
thousand (Matt. xv. 37; Mark viii. 8) the word 
is entirely different ; and where the two miracles 
are referred to together, each retains the word 


- 
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that belongs to it ; so that in Matt. xvi. 9, 10, and 
Mark viii. 19, 20, the word ‘baskets,’ repeated 
in our translation, answers to different words. 
John’s agreement with the other Evangelists in 
s0 minute a point as the use of cophinus in 
connection with this miracle is interesting and 
important. 

Ver. 14. When therefore the people saw the 
sign that he did, they said. ‘The people,’— 
z.e.,. the people of ver. 10, those who had been 
fed and satisfied. Are we, however, to under- 
stand that they saw the ‘wonder,’ but saw in it 
no ‘sign,’ as it is said by our Lord below, ‘Ye 
follow me mot because ye saw signs ;’ or may we 
suppose that even to this multitude the miracle 
was a sign, like the miracles of healing which 
they had witnessed before? (ver. 2). The latter 
interpretation is nearer to the words of John, and 
is more probable. If in any sense the cures were 
‘signs’ to the beholders, the multiplying of the 
loaves must have been a greater ‘sign.’ Their 
own words confirm this, for they receive the 
miracle as the heaven-appointed token of the 
mission of Jesus. Still they did not really look 
beneath the surface; in the depth of meaning 
which the word has to John, the wonderful work 
was not apprehended as a ‘sign.’ Our Lord’s 
design in this chapter is, as we shall see, to 
remove their ignorance on this very point.—This 
is of a truth the prophet that cometh into 
the world. To an Israelite a miracle at once 
suggested the thought of a prophet (Deut. xiii. 1), 
as the general name for one who had received a 
Divine mission. But here it is of ‘he Prophet that 
they speak, no doubt referring to the promise of 
Deut. xviii. 15 (see note on chap. i. 21). The 
general expectation which lay in the hearts of 
men at this time clothed itself in different forms 
of expression, according to the events which drew 
it forth. Perhaps the miracle of Elisha (2 Kings 
iv. 43) rose to their thought, or that of Elijah 


(1 Kings xvii. 14); and the memory of their’ 


ancient prophets drew along with it the promise 
of the Prophet now to come. More probably it 
was to the miracle of the manna that their minds 
recurred, and the work of Moses brought to recol- 
lection the promise which Moses left behind him 
for the last days. The words used by the people 
leave no doubt that here at least the Prophet is 
identified with the Messiah, whose most frequent 
designation seems to have been ‘ He that cometh’ 
(Matt. xi. 3, etc.), or more fully, ‘He that cometh 
into the world’ (comp. chap. i. 9). 

Ver. 15. Jesus therefore perceiving that they 
were about to come and carry him off to make 
him king, retired again into the mountain 
himself alone. The thought of ‘ Messiah’ is the 
connecting link between the exclamation related 
in the Jast yerse and the purpose here mentioned. 
The Messiah is to reign in the royal city: to 
Jerusalem therefore they would now carry Him 
by force, and there proclaim Him king. Their 
words here given are taken up again in chap. xii. 
13, when the Galilean multitudes go to meet Him 
to escort Him in triumph into Jerusalem, crying 
out, ‘Blessed is //e that cometh in the name of 
the Lord, #he King of Israel.’ But the hour for a 
triumphant entry has not yet arrived. Jesus reads 
their purpose, and frustrates it by retiring again to 
‘the mountain’ (ver. 3), from which He came 
down to teach the multitudes and to heal their 
sick (Luke ix. 11). The first two Evangelists 
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tell us that He retired into the mountain ‘to 
pray ;’ but the two motives assigned are in no 
way inconsistent with each other. Our Lord’s 
withdrawal from view after His miracles is fre- 
quently noticed in this Gospel. The reason here 
explained would naturally operate at other times 
also ; but there are peculiarities of language which 
seem to show that John beheld in all the ‘signs’ 
—which were occasional manifestations of the 
glory of Jesus—emblems of His whole manifes- 
tation, of all that lay between His coming forth 
from the Father and His final withdrawal from 
the world and return to the Father. There is a 
beautiful harmony between the prayer of which 
other Gospels speak, the solitariness (‘ Himself 
alone’) here brought before us, and the later 
words of Jesus, ‘He that sent me is with me, 
He hath not left me alone’ (chap. viii. 29), ‘I am 
not alone, because the Father is with me’ (chap. 
Xvi. 32). 

No one can read the four narratives of this 
miracle without being struck with their essential 
harmony in the midst of apparent diversities. 
Every narrative contributes some new feature ; 
almost every one introduces some particular 
which we cannot with positive certainty adjust 
with the other narratives, though we may see 
clearly that in more ways than one it might be 
so adjusted. It is especially necessary in this 
place to call attention to these other narratives, 
because John alone records the impression made 
upon the multitude, and (as has been well sug- 
gested by Godet) this impression may explain a 
very remarkable word used both by Matthew and 
by Mark. These Evangelists relate (Matt. xiv. 
22; Mark vi. 45) that Jesus ‘compelled’ His 
disciples to return to their boat until He should 
have dismissed the people. No motive for the 
compulsion is supplied by the two writers who use 
the word. If, however, this was the crisis of the 
Galilean ministry, and the multitudes, impressed 
by other recent miracles, and moved beyond 
measure by the last, must now be withheld from 
their premature design to proclaim Him king, it 
becomes necessary forcibly to separate the disciples 
as well as Himself from the excited crowds in the 
hour of their highly-wrought enthusiasm. Even 
though Jesus Himself were absent, yet if the 
contagious excitement of the people should com- 
municate itself to the Galilean disciples also, the 
plan of His working would (humanly speaking) 
be frustrated. Perhaps, too, this decisive breaking 
with the impulses of the multitude, this practical 
renunciation of the honours the people would 
confer and of the political sovereignty to which 
they would raise Him, may furnish one reason for 
John’s selection of this miracle, already so well 
known in the Church. Another reason is made 
evident by the discourse of this chapter. 

Ver. 16. And when even was now come, his 
disciples went down unto the sea. Before Jesus 
retired to the mountain He had constrained His 
disciples to leave Him for the shore: when they 
had left He dismissed the people, withdrawing 
from them, probably by exercising such influence 
as is implied in chap. v. 13, vill. 59, x. 39. 

Ver. 17, And entered into a boat, and were 
coming over the sea unto Capernaum. And 
darkness had already come on, and Jesus was 
not yet come to them. Probably they were in- 
tending to coast along the shore of the lake be- 
tween Bethsaida-Julias and Capernaum : in this 
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they were no doubt following their Master’s direc- 
tions. The words that follow show clearly that 
they expected Him to rejoin them at some point 
on the coast. 

Ver. 18. And the sea was raging by reason of 
a great wind that blew. The darkness and the 
storm rendered their position one of great peril. 
‘here had arisen one of those sudden and violent 
squalls to which all inland waters surrounded by 
lofty hills intersected with gullies are liable. 
Many travellers bear witness to the fact that 
such storms beat with peculiar force upon the 
sea of Galilee. In the present instance the ‘ great 
wind’ would seem to have been from the north. 
The immediate effect of the storm was to drive the 
disciples out to sea till they reached ‘the middle of 
the lake, which is at its broadest a little south of 
their starting-point. 

Ver. 19. So when they had rowed about five 
and twenty or thirty furlongs. If the wind had 
driven them southwards soon after their starting, 
they would be near the eastern coast at a point 
where the lake is about forty furlongs broad. If 
therefore they had rowed twenty-five or thirty fur- 
longs, they would not be far from ‘the midst of 
the sea’ (Mark vi. 47). The agreement between 
the two narratives is clearly ‘undesigned,’ and 
therefore the more interesting.—They behold 
Jesus walking on the sea, and drawing nigh 
unto the boat: and they were afraid. When 
Jesus drew near to the boat, it was the ‘ fourth 
watch’ (Matt. xiv. 25), and therefore the darkest 
part of the night; some eight or nine hours had 
passed since they left Him with the multitude. 
The wind was boisterous, the sea raging, their 
strength was spent with rowing (Mark vi. 48), when 
suddenly they behold Jesus walking on the sea, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the boat. They 
knew not that it was He, and were terrified. 

Vers. 20, 21. But he saith unto them, It is I; 
be not afraid. They were willing therefore to 
receive him into the boat. His voice and 
manner were enough to remove all their fears. 
They would have kept away from the apparition, 
affrighted ; but now their will was to receive their 
Master. This renewed mention of the ‘will’ 
(compare chap. v. 6, 40) is striking and character- 
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Lord’s entering the boat, and some have thought 
that the words here present a difficulty as imply- 
ing a desire on the part of the disciples that was 
not fulfilled. But there is really no discrepancy 
whatever. John mentions the will only, assuming 
that every reader would understand that the will 
was carried into effect (comp. i. 43, v. 35).--And 
immediately the boat was at the land whither 
they went. They were making for Capernaum, 
and this town they reached immediately. It is 
plain that John intends to relate what was not an 
ordinary occurrence but a miracle. ‘The first two 
Evangelists do not speak of it, but their words 
are in perfect harmony with John’s account, for 
immediately after the lulling of the wind thew 
mention the completion of the voyage. 

This is the fourth of the ‘signs’ recorded in 
this Gospel. Unlike the former miracle (the 
feeding of the multitude), it is not mentioned again 
or in any way expressly referred to; hence we 
have less certainty as to the position assigned to it 
by the Evangelist. That to him it was not a 
mere matter of history we may be sure; but the 
event is not as closely interwoven with the texture 
of his narrative as are the other miracles which he 
records. ‘The thoughts which are here prominent 
are the separation of the disciples from their Lord, 
their difficulties amid the darkness and the storm, 
their fear as they dimly see Jesus approaching, 
the words which remove their fear, their ‘ will’ 
to receive Him, the immediate end of all their 
trouble and danger. ‘The cardinal thought is 
their safety when they have received Jesus. The 
narrative is connected with that which precedes 
in that, here as there, all attention is concentrated 
on the Redeemer Himself, who in sovereign power 
and in infinite grace manifests His glory. It is 
still more closely joined with what comes after, as 
it teaches on the one hand the safety of all who 
are with Him (vers. 37-39), and on the other the 
necessity of man’s receiving Him, opening his 
heart to His words, committing Himself to Him 
by faith (ver. 40). We cannot doubt that the 
question of Jesus and the answer of the twelve, of 
which we read in ver. 68, are closely linked with 
the teaching of that night in which the disciples 
found at once the end of peril and rest from toil 
when they saw and received their Lord. 
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istic. In the first two Evangelists we read of our 
CHAPTER VI. 
22 


HE day following, when’ the people’ which stood on the 


other side of the sea saw that there was none other boat * 


there, save that * one whereinto his 


disciples were entered,° and 


that Jesus went not with his disciples into the boat, but that his 
23 disciples were gone ® away alone ; (Howbeit there came other’ 


boats from * Tiberias nigh unto the place where they did eat 
24 bread,® after that the Lord had % given thanks:) When the 


1 omzt when ? multitude 


5 omit from whereinto fo entered = ® went 


a Ver. i 


6 Ver. 11 


4 omit that 
8 the bread 


3 little boat 
T omit other 
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people? therefore saw that Jesus was not there, neither his 
disciples, they also took shipping,’ and came to ° Capernaum, ¢ Ve. 17. 


25 seeking for Jesus. And when they had found him on the other 


side of the sea, they said unto him, @ Rabbi, when camest thou @Chap. i. 38. 


26 hither? Jesus answered them and said, Verily, verily, I say 


27 


unto you, Ye seek me, not because ye saw the miracles,’® but 

because ye did eat of the loaves, and were filled! Labour” 

not for the meat '* which ° perisheth, but for that meat which °¢ nepal 
*endureth '* unto ¥ everlasting ® life, which the * Son of man / hap: iii, 15, 


eM ee 


shall * give unto you: 7 for him hath God the Father sealed.'® ‘Cha. she 


28 Then said they’? unto him, What shall’® we do, that we * 3° 
29 might’ work the *works of God? Jesus answered and said * Chav. ix. 43 


1 Cor. xv. 58, 


unto them, This is the * work of God, that ye ’ believe on ,G§¥,".7%. 


30 him whom he hath* sent. They said therefore unto him, apes 


31 


1 John iii. 
“What sign shewest thou then,” that we may see, and believe 
thee? what dost thou work? *QOur fathers did eat manna * 
in the desert ;** 


23. 
m Chap. ii. 18. 
att. 
xii. 38, 
Xxi. 23; 


32 heaven to eat. Then Jesus** said unto them, Verily, verily, I © kx. xvi. rs. 


o Ex, xvi. 43 
say unto you, Moses gave you not that?” bread from ** heaven ; ° Ps. ixxviil 


but my Father giveth you the true*® bread from* heaven.® “*” 


33 For the bread of God is #he*® which cometh down from” 4¥sr 5% 5» 
34 heaven, and giveth life unto “the world. ” Then said they ® 9 Chap, oan 
35 unto him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. And * Jesus said 


Pome, iv. 15. 


unto them, “I am the bread of life: *he that cometh®™ to me * Yer. 4: 
shall never ** hunger; and he that believeth on*® me shall 


t Chap. iv. 14. 


36 never®® thirst. “But I said unto you, That ye also have* seen “Y* *® 
37 me, and believe not. All ’that** the Father giveth me shall ” 3s 32' 


chap. x: 29, 


come to me; and him that cometh® to me I will in no wise 9";” 6 75 
38 cast out. For I “came *® down from heaven, * not to do mine ae he's: 


39 own will, but the will of him that sent me. And this is the oe 


Father’s will which hath sent me,*! that 7 of * all** which he S98 shar: 
hath ’ given me I “* should lose nothing, but should raise it up 


40 again #5 at *the last day. And*® this is the will of him that he: fe 445 


sent me,*” that every one which seeth ** the Son, and believeth *4 4 *# 
n*® him, may *° have “ everlasting" life: and I will® raise him * 3", 74; 46 
up at * the last day. 


9 they themselves got into the little boats 10 ye saw signs ___!! satisfied 
12 Work 13 eating 14 the eating which abideth 15 eternal 
16 for him the Father, God, did seal 17 They said therefore 18 must 

19 may 20in 21 omit hath 22 What then doest thou as a sign 
28 the manna 24 wilderness 25 out of 26 Jesus therefore 
27 the 28 omit true 29 add, the true dread. °° that 

31 They said therefore 82 omit And 88 is coming 

84 shall in no wise 35 in 86 shall in no wise ever 

87 that ye have indeed 88 All that which 39 is coming 
40 Because I have come 41 is the will of him that sent me 42 omit of 
43 all that 44 me, of it I 45 omit again 46 For 

47 will of my Father 48 beholdeth 49 in 


59 should 51 eternal 52 and that I should 


as it is written, “He gave them bread from” Luke xxii.s. 
n Vers. 49, 58; 
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The Jews then ** murmured at** him, because he said, I am 
the bread which came down from®*? heaven. And they said, 
Ts not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother 
we know? how is it then that he saith,®® I came *”’ down from” 
heaven? Jesus therefore*®* answered and said unto them, 
Murmur not among yourselves. “No man** can come to me, 
except the Father which hath® sent me draw” him: and I 
will raise him up at *the last day. @It is written in the 
prophets, And they shall be all® taught of God. * Every 
man therefore that ** hath heard,** and hath learned of the 
Father,* cometh unto me. “4 Not that any man“® hath seen 
the Father, save he which is of*’ God, he hath seen the 
Father. Verily, verily, I say unto you, * He that believeth on 
me“® hath everlasting® life. *I am that” bread of life. 
? Your fathers did eat manna” in the wilderness, and are 
dead.” # This is the bread which cometh down from” heaven, 
that a man °* may eat thereof, and not die. *I am the living 
bread which came down from” heaven: if any man“ eat of 
this bread, he shall live for ever: and” the bread that I will 
give is my ? flesh, which I will give’® for the life of ” the world. 

The Jews therefore strove among themselves, saying, How 
can this man give us Azs flesh to eat? Then Jesus”’ said unto 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat ”® the ? flesh 
of the *Son of man, and drink’”® his blood, ye have no *° life in 
you.*! Whoso* eateth my ? flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
*hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at “the last day. 
For my “ flesh is meat ** indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. 
He that eateth my ? flesh, and drinketh my blood, ’ dwelleth ** 
in me, and lin him. ” As the living Father hath® sent me, 
and I live by ** the Father: so he that eateth me, * even *’ he ® 


58 shall live by*®® me. ‘This is that bread which came down 
from ** heaven: not as “your fathers did eat manna,*® and are 
dead:*' he ‘that eateth of ® this bread shall live for ever. 
These things said he in the synagogue,” as he taught®™ in 

r=) MY t = Wind = 3 , ro) 
” Capernaum. 

60 ™ Many therefore of his disciples, when they had * heard Zhis, 
53 therefore . >* concerning 55 out of 56 how doth he now say 
57 have come 58 omit therefore ~5® No one 60 omzt hath 
61 shall have drawn 62 all be 63 Every one that 
64 add from the Father 65 omit of the Father 86 any one 
87 from _ 68 omit on me 69 eternal 70 the 71 the manna 
73 and died 73 out of 74 shall have eaten 75 and moreover 
76 omit which I will give 17 Jesus therefore 78 have eaten 
79 drunk 8° not 81 in yourselves 82 He that 
83 food 84 abideth 85 omzt hath 86 because of 
87 omit even 88 he also 89 out of 9° omit manna 
81 and died 9? omit of 93 omit in the synagogue 


°4 was teaching in a synagogue 


95 omit had 


. VI. 22-71. 


b Matt, xiii 
55+ 


c Comp. ver. 
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@ Isa, liv. 13; 
Jer. xxxi. 
34; Micah 
lv. 2. 

e Ver. 37. 


S Chap. i. 18 ; 
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15; 1 Tim. 
i. 17, vi. 16; 
I John ive 
12, 20. 
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& Vers. 27, 40. 

A Ver. 35. 

z Ver. 31. 

k See vers. 33, 
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Z Ver. 53, etc. 
Comp. chap. 
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1. 3, Vill. 3, 
bare D- 

x Tim. iii. 
16; Heb. 1i. 
14; 1 John 
iv. 2; 

2 John 7. 
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iv. 15, 16. 
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61 said, This is an hard saying ; whocan hear it? °° 


When * Jesus «Chap. ii. 24 


. knew*’ in himself that his disciples murmured at it, he said *° 


62 unto them, Doth this 7 offend you? *® 
63 see* the Son of man ascend up* where * he was before? 
is the spirit that quickeneth ;* the flesh profiteth nothing: the 
‘words that I speak® unto you, ¢/ey are spirit, and they are life. 
64 But ’ there are some of you that believe not. 


1j Chap. xvi. 1. 
What and’ if ye aneu Ahan ae 
Vv. 29. 
It 5 Ver. 38, 
chap. ili. 13. 
a@2 Cor. iii. 6. 


For * Jesus knew 4 Vers. 36, 7:- 


from the beginning who they were that believed not, and ° who ¢ Ver. 71. 
65 should® betray him. And he said, Therefore @said I’ unto @Vers. 44, 45. 
you, that no man* can come unto me, except it were® given 


66 unto him of my” Father. 


‘From that ¢ime* many of his ¢ Ver 60 
y 


disciples went back, and walked no more with him. 
67 Then said Jesus’ unto the twelve, Will ye also go away ?™ 
68 Then?® Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we 


69 go?*® thou hast “the” words of eternal life. 
lieve !* and are sure ® that thou art that Christ, * the Son of the 

Jesus answered them, Have not I chosen”! you 

71 twelve,” and one of you is a devil? 
Iscariot ** the son of Simon:*” for he it was that should # be- 
tray *° him, being * one of the twelve. 


70 living God.” 


96 him 97 But Jesus knowing 
99 Doth this make you to stumble 

8 ascending 4 maketh to live 

6 who it was that would 

9 have been 10 the 

18 Jesus therefore said 

16 90 away 17 omit the 
20 that thou art the Holy One of God 
22 the twelve 23 Now he 
25 add Iscariot 


11 Upon this 


7 For this cause have I said 


14 Would ye also gor 
18 have believed 


26 was about to betray 


£. And we be- SF Ver. 63 ; 
Acts v. 20. 
See ver. 27. 

& Chap. i. 49, 
Xi. 27; 
Matt, xvi. 


16. 

he Mark i. 24; 
Luke iv. 34. 

z Chap, xiii. 
26. 

& Ver. 64, 
chap. xi. 4, 
xiii. 2, etc. 


He* spake of # Judas 


98 concerning this, said 
1 What then ? if ye behold 
5 have spoken 
8 no one 
12 no longer 
15 omit Then 
19 and we know 
21 Did not I choose 
24 omit Iscariot 
27 omit being 





ConrENTS. In the miracle of the multiplying 
of the bread Jesus has symbolically presented 
Himself as the true bread of life. This thought 
is now unfolded in the various discourses with 
which the remainder of the chapter is occupfed, 
while at the same time the effect of these discourses 
is traced upon the different classes of hearers in- 
troduced to us. The subordinate parts of this 
section are determined by the mention of these 
classes—(1) vers. 22-40, a discourse addressed to 
the ‘ multitude,’ which must here, as elsewhere, be 
carefully distinguished from the ‘Jews ;’ (2) vers. 
41-51, a discourse to the ‘Jews’ who had ‘ mur- 
mured’ at the words spoken to the multitude. 
The discourse contains the same great truths as 
those previously dwelt upon, but in a sharper and 
more pointed form ; (3) vers. 52-59, a discourse 
by which the ‘Jews’ are still further irritated. 
Formerly they murmured ; now they strive among 
themselves, and the discourse becomes still sharper 
and more pointed than before ; (4) vers. 60-66, 
in which the effect of the truths spoken by Jesus 
shows itself even upon the disciples, many of 
whom are so offended that they walk no more 
with Him; (§) vers. 67-71,—while many of the 
disciples are thus offended, the Twelve, with the 
exception of Judas, are drawn more closely to 


Jesus, and Peter in their name makes confession 
of his faith. 

Ver. 22. The day following, the multitude 
which stood on the other side of the sea saw- 
that there was none other little boat there, save 
one, and that Jesus went not with his disciples 
into the boat, but that his disciples went away 
alone. During the night of the storm the mullti- 
tude remained near the scene of the miracle. In 
the morning they are gathered on the north-eastern 
coast, deliberating how Jesus might be found. 
They saw no boat on the shore save one little 
boat too small to hold the twelve disciples, who 
could not therefore have returned in it to take 
away their Master: yet it was certain that when 
the disciples set sail the evening before Jesus 
did not go with them. The natural inference was 
that He was still on the eastern shore, but that His 
disciples were at Capernaum or some neighbour- 
ing place on the other side of the sea. 

Ver. 23. Howbeit there came boats from 
Tiberias nigh unto the place where they did 
eat the bread, after that the Lord had given 
thanks. Whilst they were still in wonder and 
doubt, other boats came across the sea near to the 
scene of the miracle of the preceding day. These 
boats were from Tiberias, and from the boatmen whe 
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brought.them the multitude would learn at once 
that neither Jesus nor Hisdisciples had gone thither. 

Ver. 24. When the multitude therefore saw 
that Jesus was not there, neither his disciples, 
they themselves got into the little boats, and 
came to Capernaum, seeking for Jesus. If Jesus 
was neither on the eastern shore nor at Tiberias, 
He might be sought near Capernaum, in the 
direction of which town the disciples had sailed. 
John’s words clearly imply that there was an eager 
and diligent search for Jesus on the part of the 
multitude before they left the spot where they had 
witnessed His power. The prominence given to 
the thought of Jesus in these verses is very marked. 
What is said of the disciples has no independent 
value: their movements are described solely that 
light may be thrown upon those of their Master. 
When convinced that it was vain further to prose- 
cute the search in that region, the multitude 
obtained possession of the smaller boats, and came 
to Capernaum seeking Jesus. 
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Ver. 25. And when they had found him on 
the other side of the sea, they said unto him, 
Rabbi, when camest thou hither? The ‘ other 
side’ denotes the western coast. Their question 
on finding Jesus in Capernaum but partly ex- 
presses their thoughts, which would rest as much 
on the ow as on the ‘ when’ of His coming to this 
place. He had not left the eastern shore with 
His disciples ; the storm of the night must have 
forbidden any attempt to make the passage then ; 
and, as they well knew, He had not come to the 
western shore in their company. ‘The question is 
not answered, but the eager search which it implied 
is made to lead the way to deeper instruction as to 
the miracle which had drawn them to follow Him. 

Ver. 26. Jesus answered them and said, 
Verily, verily, Isay unto you, Ye seek me, not 
because ye saw signs, but because ye did eat of 
the loaves, and were satisfied. This solemn 
declaration is only seemingly discordant with ver, 2 
or ver. 14. Those who witnessed a miracle of 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A Boat on Lake Tiberias. 


Jesus, and did not understand its significance, 
might be said to see the sign and yet not to see it. 
Indeed, ver. 14 seems to imply a third condition 
of mind, intermediate between these. Those who 
had eaten of the loaves saw in the miracle the proof 
that Jesus was the Prophet who should come: 
they saw that the wonder was significant, but the 
words before us show that even this stood below 
the true perception of the ‘sign.? The miracle 
had led the thoughts of the multitude to the 
power and dignity of the miracle-worker, but had 
suggested nothing of a higher and a spiritual 
work, symbolized by the material bounty that had 
been bestowed. ‘The design of the work in its 
relation to the Saviour was to manifest His glory 
as the Giver of the highest blessings ; in its relation 
to the people, to fix their eyes on Him and to 
awaken their desire for that of which the bread 
had been the sign. Part of this purpose has been 
attained, --they have sought Him eagerly, with toil 


and trouble :—He must now so complete their 
training that they may be led to leave the carnal 
and seek the spiritual, that they may be brought to 
behold in His deeds not merely the tokens of His 
power tosatisfy every earthly desire of His followers, 
but the impress of His Divine character and work. 
Ver. 27. Work not for the eating which 
perisheth, The rendering ‘ work’ is required to 
bring out the connection with the following verse, - 
in which the same word is used. The language 
of the original is very expressive :—‘ Work,’ use 
all the energies of your nature, not unta partaking 
of perishable but of imperishable food. It is not 
an act of life but the active life itself that is re- 
ferred to, and the object of this whole life. When 
we bring together this verse and that which pre- 
cedes, we cannot doubt that our Lord, in speak- 
ing of working for perishable food, alludes to 
the labour which the multitude had,undergone in 
their persistent search for Him. As their object 
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in thus seeking Him had been carnal, not spiritual, 
this act of theirs (good and wise in itself,—most 
blessed, had the aim been higher and more true) 
was a fitting type of their life, a life occupied 


_ with the search after material good and the satis- 


faction of lower wants and desires.—But for the 
eating which abideth, unto eternal life which 
the Son of man shall give unto you. In contrast 
with what they had sought in thus toiling to dis- 
cover Him, Jesus sets the feast which it is His 
glory to offer and of which they should be eager 
to partake. As in iv. 14 He had spoken of the 
gift of water which had power to quench for ever 


the recipient’s thirst, so here He speaks of an eat- 


ing that abides and never perishes. That verse 
and this are closely parallel, and each helps to ex- 
plain the other. In the one Jesus says what the 
water that He giveth shall become zz him that 
receiveth it ; here in like manner it is not of meat 
that He speaks, but of ‘ eating,’—not of food itself, 
but of food appropriated. In both passages the 
words ‘unto eternal life’ occur ; and in each case 
there is some difficulty in determining whether the 
phrase belongsto the word preceding or to the whole 


thought of the clause. Yet, as in the first it is pro- 


bable that ‘life eternal’ is the end attained when 
the fountain is opened in the soul, so in this verse 
‘unto’ does not seem to belong to ‘abideth,’ but 
to express the object of that ‘eating’ for which 
they may and ought to work. Not the eating that 
perisheth, but the eating that abideth, must absorb 
their labour, that they may thus win eternal life. 
If this is the connection intended by John, we 
must certainly join the second relative ‘which’ 
(not with ‘eating,’ but) with the words that im- 
mediately precede, viz. ‘eternal life.’ There is 
nothing difficult in such a connection of the words: 
on the contrary, it is easier than any other, and 
best agrees with the following verses and with 
other passages in the Gospel. Almost uniformly 
in this chapter Jesus speaks of Himself as the 
bread of life, and of the Father as the Giver of 
the bread, while ‘eternal life’ is the result of re- 
ceiving Him as the living bread (vers. 33, 51, 54). 
A close parallel is found in chap. x. 28, ‘ I give unto 
them eternal life,’ as also in chap. xvii, 2; and the 
connection of the ‘Son of man’ with this gift re- 
minds us at once of chap. iii. 14. How this gift 
will become theirs the later verses explain: the 
two points here are that this life is obtained from 
the Son of man—from the God-man alone, and 
that it is a free gift from Him. This is not incon- 
sistent with the ‘working’ of which Jesus has 
spoken. The multitudes had toiled, in that they 
had put aside all obstacles to come to Him: 
having come to Him they may receive His free 
gift. The reception of the gift is opposed to 
labouring for wages or for merit, but not to earnest 
effort. The gift can be bestowed in its fulness on 
those only whose one thought and one effort are 
bent on receiving it: were there no such activity 
on our part, we could not be in a position to 
receive the gift without destroying the nature we 
possess.—For him the Father, God, did seal. 
For this very purpose that He might be the Giver 
of eternal life, was He made the Son of man, was 
He sent by the Father into the world. (Compare 
chap. x. 36, xvii. 2.) He came commissioned by 
the Father: on Him the Father’s seal was set. 
The reference is not to the miracle just related, as 
if Jesus would say that what they had themselves 
seen was the Father’s attestation of Him, the 


evidence which should have led them to believe in 
Him. This is but a small part of the truth, as 
what is said in chap. v. on the witness of the 
Father very:plainly shows. There, however, the 
thought is made to rest on the continued and 
abiding testimony of the Father: here the whole 
attestation is looked upon as concentrated in one 
past act of the Father, as included and implied in 
the act of ‘sending’ the Son: and this Father is 
‘God,’ that God whom they themselves allowed 
to be the supreme source and emd of all things. 
The special reference to the Father in this verse, 
where Jesus speaks of the gift of eternal life, re- 
ceives its explanation from ver. 57 (which see). 
Ver. 28. They said therefore unto him, What 
must we do, that we may work the works of 
God? Our Lord’s answer seems to have been but 
little comprehended by ‘the multitude.” They 
reply with an earnest inquiry, taking up all that 
they have understood, but missing the central 
point of His words. He had first bidden them 
work, His last word had spoken of the Divine 
authority He bore: their answer deals with ‘works 
of God,’ but contains no reference to eternal life 
or to the promise of a free gift from the Son of 
man. The works of the law were to them a 
familiar thought, and they understood that God 
through His new prophet was commanding them 
to do some new work. Their question, ‘What 
must we do,’ shows a teachable disposition, and a 
willingness to learn from Him what was the will 
of God. But what did they mean by ‘the works 
of God’? The expression is used in various senses 
in the Old Testament. The works of the Lord 
may be the works done by Him, or they may be 
the works which He commands and which are 
according to His mind. In this verse we cannot 
think of miracles, nor is it easy to believe that the 
people can have had in their thoughts the works 
which God produces in those who are His. In 
its connection here, the expression recalls such 
passages as Jer. xlviii. 10; 1 Cor. xv. 58; Rev. 
li. 26. The whole phrase (with slight alteration) 
occurs in Num. viii. 11, in the Septuagint : ‘Aaron 
shall offer the Levites before the Lord . . . 
that they may work the works of the Lord.’ As 
the meaning in these passages is the works which 
the Lord would have them do, as the works of the 
law are those which the law prescribes, so here ~ 
the works of God signify those which He com- 
mands, and which therefore are pleasing to Him. 
Ver. 29. Jesus answered and said unto them, 
This is the work of God, that ye believe in him 
whom he sent. The one work which God would 
have them do is believing in Him whom He sent. 
The people had spoken of ‘works,’ thinking of 
outward deeds; but that which God commands is 
one work, faith in Jesus. This faith leads to 
union with Him and participation of His Spirit, 
and thus includes in itself all works that are 
pleasing to God. We must not suppose that our 
Lord intends to rebuke their question, ‘What 
must we do,’ as if He would say, It is not doing, 
but believing. The act of believing in Jesus, the 
soul’s casting itself on Him with perfect trust, is 
here spoken of as a work, as something which 
requires the exercise of man’s will and calls forth 
determination and effort. Itis very noticeable that 
these words of Jesus directly touch that thought in 
ver. 27, which their answer (ver. 28) neglected. 
The work of theirs of which He had spoken was 
their toil to come to Him: He had prescribed no 
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other work, but had sought to lead them to the 
higher object,-—the attainment of the abiding 
nourishment, unto eternal life offered by the Son 
of man. So here: every disturbing or extraneous 
thought is put aside; and, with even unusual 
directness, force, and simplicity, Jesus shows that 
the one cardinal requirement of the Father is the 
reception of the Son by faith. 

Ver. 30. They said therefore unto him, What 
then doest thou as a sign, that we may see, and 
believe thee? What dost thou work? The 
words of Jesus had now become too plain to be 
misunderstood. It was clear that He would turn 
them away from such works as they had had in 
view, and fix all thought upon Himself; while at 
the same time His words breathed no spirit of 
mere self-assertion, but claimed to be an expression 
of the Divine will. Such a claim no other prophet 
had ever made; such a claim can only be justified 
by some special sign which no one can challenge 
or mistake; and the sign must correspond with 
the claim. The day before Jesus had been with 
them as a Teacher only: the miracle had con- 
strained them to acknowledge Him as ‘the Pro- 
phet who should come.’ But the words He has 
just used can only suit One who is higher even than 
Moses. Before they can believe Him when He thus 
speaks (note the significant change from ‘ believe 
in Him,’ ver. 29, to ‘ believe thee,’ z.e. accept thy 
claims) some sign equal to the greatest wrought by 
Moses, orevensome greater sign, must be displayed. 

Ver. 31. Our fathers did eat the manna in the 
wilderness. Amongst the miracles wrought by 
Moses the Jews seem (and with reason) to have 
assigned to the manna a foremost place. In a 
Hebrew commentary on Ecclesiastes there is pre- 
served a saying of great interest in connection with 
this passage: ‘ As the first Redeemer made the 
manna to descend, as it is written, Behold I will 
rain bread from heaven for you; so the later Re- 
deemer also shall make the manna to descend, as 
it is written, May there be abundance of corn in 
the earth’ (Ps. Ixxii. 19).—As it is written, He 
gave them bread out of heaven to eat. Of the 
many characteristics distinguishing the miracle of 
the manna, one is here dwelt upon,—neither the 
abundance of its supply nor its continuance, but 
its source: it was ‘bread out of heaven.’ The 
bread with which they themselves had just been 
fed, though marvellously increased in quantity, 
was still natural bread, the bread of earth: ‘ bread 
out of heaven’ was the proof received by their 
fathers that their Benefactor was the God of heaven. 
What similar evidence could Jesus offer? The 
words here quoted from Scripture do not exactly 
agree with any passage of the Old Testament. In 
Ps. Ixxviii. 24 we read (following the Greek 
version), ‘ And He rained for them manna to eat, 
and gave them bread of heaven;’ and in Ex. 
xvi. 4, ‘ Behold I rain for you bread out of heaven.’ 
The words in the verse before us are therefore 
substantially a quotation from the psalm, with one 
important change introduced from the narrative of 
Exodus, ‘out of heaven’ for ‘of heaven.’ The 
change is important, because it points more dis- 
tinctly to the source of the supply and not its 
quality only, and because the expression ‘out of 
heaven’ is taken up by our Lord and used by Him 
with marked emphasis. 

Ver. 32. Jesus therefore said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you. The gravity of 
the truth declared in this verse is indicated by the 
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solemn ‘ Verily, verily,’ which now occrrs for the 
second time in this discourse.—Moses gave you 
not the bread out of heaven; but my Father 
giveth you the bread out of heaven, the true 
bread. If we compare these words with ver. 26, 
in which the formula ‘ Verily, verily’ is first used, 
we easily trace the advance in the thought. 
There, in general terms, the people are enjoined 
not to set their thought on the perishable food ; 
here Jesus declares that the true bread given out 
of heaven is not the manna, but that which His 
Father is at this moment offering them. In the 
words of ver. 31, ‘he gave them bread,’ the 
multitude may have had Moses in their thoughts ; 
but that is not the meaning of the psalmist, the 
context having the clearest reference to God. It 
is probable that our Lord -here mentions Moses 
only to point out more distinctly the past and 
inferior gift of the manna by the servant of God, 
in contrast with the true bread now offered to 
them by the Father. It was not Moses who gave 
the manna; still less had their fathers received 
from him the true bread of heaven. The Father, 
who gave to their fathers the symbol, offers the 
reality now. ‘My Father,’ Jesus says, because 
He is leading His hearers onwards to the truth 
declared in the next two verses, that the ‘true 
bread’ given out of heaven is Himself, the Son. 
Ver. 33. For the bread of God is that which 
cometh down out of heaven, and giveth life 
unto the world. The ‘bread of God’ is the 
bread which God gives (ver. 32). It is not easy 
to decide on the translation of this verse. The 
Greek equally admits of two renderings, either 
‘he that cometh,’ or ‘that (bread) which cometh.’ 
If the former is correct, our Lord begins here to 
identify Himself with the ‘true bread ;’ if the 
latter, the figure is retained. unexplained until 
ver. 35. The expressions in vers. 50 and 58 do 
not decide the point ; for after ver. 35 the descent 
from heaven might with equal propriety be con- 
nected either with the bread or with Him whom 
the bread symbolized. Nor does the present tense 
‘cometh down’ compel us to refer the word to the 
bread ; for Jesus might be designated ‘He that 
cometh from heaven’ (comp. chap. iii. 31) as 
correctly as ‘ He that came from heaven:’ one 
description relates to nature and origin, the other 
to a past fact of history. On the whole, however, 
it seems best to carry on the thought of the bread 
in this verse. The very word ‘come down’ is 
used (Ex. xvi.) in the account of the manna; 
and the answer of the multitude in ver. 34 seems 
to show that no new and (to them) strange thought 
has come in since the mention of the Father’s gift, 
But if the figure is still continued in this verse, it 
is only a thin veil that conceals the truth. In ver, 
27 the Son of man is He who gives eternal life ; 
here it is the bread of God that giveth life unto 
the world.—The last word is very significant. 
The manna had been for ‘the fathers ;’ the true 
bread is for the world. We are reminded at once 
of chap. iii. 16, ‘God so loved the world,’ and of 
chap. iv. 42, ‘the Saviour of the world.’ The 
unlimited offer also recalls chap. iv. 14, ‘ Whoso- 
ever hath drunk of the water that I will give 
him ;’ and in both cases the result is the same. 
Ver. 34. They said therefore unto him, Lord, 
evermore give us this bread. We cannot see in 
these words the mere expression of a desire that 
earthly wants may be satisfied (comp. iv. 15). 
This would have incurred rebuke (comp. ver. 26), 
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and not led to clearer teaching, such as is found 
in the coming verses. Jesus, moreover, is not 
dealing with ‘the Jews’ (who meet us at ver. 41), 
but with the multitude,—people who were indeed 
no more than half enlightened, but whose minds 
were not shut against the truth. His words in 
the following verses are altogether such as He was 
wont to address to men who truly sought the light, 
though not fully conscious of what they sought. 
Ver. 35. Jesus said unto them, I am‘ the 
bread of life,—the bread, that is, that contains life 
in itself, and thus is able to give life unto the 
world. The Father giveth ‘the true bread’ (ver. 
32) in giving His Son; the Son of man giveth 
eternal life (ver. 27) in imparting Himself. To 
this declaration everything has been leading,—the 
bread of the miracle, the manna, every reproof 
(ver. 26), every encouragement (ver. 27).—He 
that is coming to me shall in no wise hunger. 
The original words are chosen with exquisite deli- 
cacy. The figure is not that of one who has 
achieved a toilsome and lengthened journey (as if 
the words ran, ‘he that at length has reached me’), 
but that of one whose resolve is taken, and who 
sets out in the right way,—he that ‘is coming’ 
unto Jesus shall cease to hunger. Other passages 
may speak of the disciple as one who has come to 
Jesus ; this with equal truth represents him as one 
who is coming towards Jesus, whose aim and 
desire and constant thoughts are towards his 
Lord. The hunger of the spirit ceases, the rest- 
less want and* search for satisfaction are at an 
end; the ‘true bread,’ that which gives real 
sustenance, is received.—And he that believeth 
in me shall in no wise ever thirst. In these 
words we have an image similar to the last, but 
not the same. The quenching of thirst is even a 
stronger figure than the satisfaction of hunger, and 
thus (as usually in the poetry of the Old Testament) 
the thought of the second member is an advance 
upon that of the first. It may seem remarkable 
that ‘ever’ is not joined with both members of 
the verse ; but (as the other words also show) the 
first simply expresses once for all the cessation of 
hunger,-—hunger is at an end ; whilst the second 
suggests the continuous presence of that which 
banishes thirst. Faith is really set forth in both 
clauses. The first presents it in the simplicity 
and power of the act of will,—the will turned 
towards Jesus; the second brings it into pro- 
minence as the continuous movement of the soul 
towards union with Him. It is not right there- 
fore to interpret the ‘coming’ as part of the 
‘believing,’ or to take either as denoting a 
momentary act belonging to the beginning only 
of the Christian life. Each figure, with a force 
peculiarly its own, expresses the abiding re‘ation 
of the true disciple to his Lord; but only by a 
combination such as is here given could we have 
vividly presented to us both the z#mediate and 
the continuous satisfaction of spirit which Jesus 
imparts. There is probably another reason for 
the introduction of the figure of ‘thirst.’ It is 
not with the manna alone that Jesus is now 
lealing. He had fed the multitudes with bread, 
ut the meal at which He entertained them as 
is guests was designed to be the symbol of the 
Paschal feast (see the note on ver. 4). It was 
iatural therefore thus to enlarge the symbols, that 
‘this feast may be kept in mind, and the way 
prepared for the words of later verses (53-56). 
Ver. 36. But I said unto you, that ye have 
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indeed seen me, and believe not. When had 
such words been uttered? Certainly the reference 
is not to chap. v. 37, spoken in Jerusalem to the 
Jews, not to the multitude in Galilee. It is not 
likely that Jesus is speaking of words of censure not 
recorded in this Gospel ; and it is hardly possible 
to understand the simple expression ‘I said unto 
you’ in the sense, ‘I would have you know,’ ‘ this 
is what I would say.’ We must take the words 
as referring to the substance, to the spirit if not 
the letter, of something previously said in this 
chapter, and we can do this without any violence 
of interpretation. It is remarkable that the people 
themselves have used words almost identical (ver. 
30): ‘ What doest Thou as a sign, that we may see 
and believe Thee?’—that is, may see Thee in Thy 
working, and believe Thee. This is a confession 
on their part that as yet they had seen no sign 
that had led them to see and believe Him. The 
words of Jesus in ver. 26 imply that in truth they 
had not seen ‘signs:’ they had seen His miracles, 
but these had not so proved themselves to be ‘ signs’ 
as to lead the people to see and believe Him. The 
charge, therefore, that ‘they seeing saw not’ is 
perfectly equivalent to what is said in that verse ; 
they had indeed seen Him in the works which 
were the manifestation of Himself, but they had 
not been led to faith. The charge is very grave, 
but it is not made in anger, nor does it leave 
the accused in hopelessness: not judgment, but 
encouragement, is the spirit that pervades this part 
of the discourse. Perhaps it is for this very reason 
that the word is ‘I said,’ not ‘I say.’ The fact 
was so; it may be so still; but the state is one 
that need not last,—even now it may pass away. 
Ver. 37. All that which the Father giveth me 
shall come to me; and him that is coming to 
me I will in no wise cast out. These words have 
been understood by some as a reproach: ‘ How 
different are ye from those whom my Father 
giveth me!’ but such an interpretation is quite 
inconsistent with the context. At present, indeed, 
those to whom Jesus speaks are not believers ; 
but even in their case His mission may not be a 
failure, —they may be given to Him, and He will 
not cast them out. Up to this point the only gift 
spoken of has been a gift ¢o men (vers. 27, 31, 32, 
33> 34), especially the Father’s gift of the Son to . 
be the bread of life. Here the converse is sud- 
enly introduced—the Father’s gift to the Son. 
What Jesus brings to men is the Father’s gift to 
them : what Jesus receives in the homage and belief 
and love of men is the Father’s gift to Him. 
The form of expression is remarkable, ‘all that 
which the Father giveth me.’ A passage closely 
akin to this we find in chap. xvii. (which has 
many points of contact with this chapter), and in 
close connection with the gift which (ver. 27) the 
Son bestows, the gift of eternal life. The passage 
is xvii. 2: ‘As Thou hast given Him power over 
all flesh, in order that all that which Thou hast 
given Him, He may give to them eternal life.” In 
both these verses the totality of the Father’s gift is 
presented first, and then the individuals who com- 
pose this gift and who themselves receive the gift 
which the Son bestows. The gift of the Father 
must not be understood by us in the sense of a 
predestinating decree. Both here and in the 
other passages of this Gospel where we read 
of the Father as giving to the Son His people 
(chaps. vi. 37, 39, x. 29, xvii. 2, 6, 9, 24, xXvill. 
g), it is the moral and spiritual state of the 
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heart that is thought of under the word. This 
state of heart by which they are prepared to 
listen to the voice of Jesus is due to God alone. 
The truth expressed here by ‘giving’ is expressed 
in ver. 44 by the ‘drawing’ of the Father, and 
in ver. 45 by ‘learning’ and ‘hearing’ from 
Him. Such preparation of heart is necessary : 
as Chrysostom expresses it, faith in Jesus is ‘no 
chance matter, but one that needs an impulse 
from above,’—from Him who worketh in us 
both to will and to work (Phil. ii. 13). The test, 
then, of this work in the heart is the coming to 
Christ. The two words ‘come’ in this verse are 
different: in the first instance the meaning is 
‘shall reach me;’ in the second we might almost 
render the words ‘he that is coming towards me.’ 
What was said on the 35th verse is fully applicable 
here, for the expression is the same. We cannot 
read the words without being reminded of the most 
touching of the Saviour’s parables: the prodigal 
arose and came towards his father, but when he 
was yet a great way off his father ran to meet him. 

Ver. 38. Because I have come down from 
heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will 
of him that sent me. The previous verse was full 
of the power and energy of love; but even then 
Jesus expresses no feeling or purpose of His own 
as the motive of His acts. He will cast out none, 
because such is the Father’s will, and to do this 
will He has come down from heaven (comp. ver. 
33).—It may be well, however, to observe that a 
different preposition from that in ver. 33 is here 
used : here ‘from,’ for it is the work of Jesus; 
there ‘out of,’ for it is the heavenliness of His 
origin that is the prominent thought. 

Ver. 39. And this is the will of him that sent 
me, that all that which he hath given me, of it 
I should lose nothing. Here, as in ver. 37, the 
gift of the Father is represented in its totality, ‘ all 
that which.’ As no part of the precious gift to the 
multitude, the gift which symbolized Himself, 
must be left to perish (ver. 12), so no part of the 
still more precious gift of the Father may be lost 
by the Son.—But should raise it up at the last 
day. Should raise ‘it,’ the whole, all that is com- 
prehended in the gift. The ‘last day’ can denote 
only one great period of resurrection for the whole 
Church of God,—again a proof, as in vy. 28, 29, 
that the teaching of our Lord in this Gospel is not 
confined to the spiritual aspect of death and resur- 
rection. It is not the gift of eternal life that 
belongs to the last day. Whosoever receives the 
Son at once receives in Him life eternal (iii. 36, 
vi. 33-35); but the day of the resurrection of the 
body witnesses the completion of that gift of eternal 
life which is now bestowed. In the next verse the 
present and the future gifts are combined. 

Ver. 40. For this is the will of my Father, 
that every one which beholdeth the Son and 
believeth in him should have eternal life, and 
that I should raise him up at the last day. 
This verse is no meré repetition of the last, but 
differs from it in two important points. As in ver. 
37, we pass from the thought of the general body 
of the Church to that of the individual members : 
in the Father’s will every member is embraced. 
Secondly, the bond of connection with Jesus is 
viewed from its human rather than from its Divine 
side. In the last verse Jesus spoke of ‘all that 
which’ the Father had given Him; here He 
speaks of ‘every one which beholdeth the Son 
and believeth in Him.’ The word ‘ beholdeth’ is 
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especially noteworthy, clearly including as it does 
an act of the will. ‘Seeing’ may be accidental, 
may be transient: he who ‘ beholds’ is willing to 
stand and gaze on the object presented to his view. 
The word is full of instruction (comp. vill. 51, 
xii. 45, xiv. 17, xvii. 24). 

At this point our Lord’s discourse is interrupted. 
Hitherto He has been addressing the multitude : 
now, for the first time in this chapter, we are to read 
of ‘the Jews,’ z.e. (as we have observed in earlier 
chapters) adherents of the ruling party which was 
violently hostile to Jesus. Whether these Jews 
were amongst the multitude hitherto addressed in 
this discourse we cannot tell. If so, they had 
occupied no prominent place, but were lost in the 
crowd. But, as there is nothing to show that the 
paragraph which follows this verse relates to the 
same day, it is very possible that the Jews were 
not present at the miracle or when Jesus spoke of 
the bread of life, but were afterwards informed of 


His words. This latter supposition becomes more | 


probable as we look into the circumstances. We 
know that on the day of the feeding of the multi- 
tude the Passover was at hand (ver. 4) ; and we 
cannot doubt that, however anxious the enemies 
of our Lord might be to linger near Him that they 
might catch Him in His talk, they would scrupu- 
lously observe the ritual of the feast. If we turn 
to Mark, we find two passages that distinctly speak 
of scribes who came down from Jerusalem to 
Galilee : one of these passages (iii. 22) belongs to 
a date somewhat earlier than that: of the events 
related in this chapter, the other (vii. 1) comes in 
shortly after the narrative of Christ’s walking on 
the sea of Galilee. The same remarks apply to 
the Gospel of Matthew. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that these agents of the hostile and influential 
party in Jerusalem hastened back to Galilee after 
the Passover, to resume their machinations against 
the prophet whom they both hated and feared. 

Ver. 41. The Jews therefore murmured con- 
cerning him, because he said, I am the bread 
which came down out of heaven. The ‘mur- 
muring’ denotes more than that indistinct com- 
plaining to which we generally apply the word. 
The frequent and indignant expressions of dis- 
content by the Israelites when journeying in 
the desert are expressed by the same word in the 
Septuagint, and this (comp. 1 Cor. x. 10) seems 
to have fixed its meaning in the New Testament. 
The Jews did not complain in the presence of 
Jesus, but sought to foment discontent and ill- 
feeling amongst those who at the time had been 
willing hearers of His words. It is characteristic 
of the spirit and motives of these enemies of our 
Lord that their charge against Him is put in the 
most captious form. As in the very similar case 
related in chap. y. 12, the words of nobler mean- 
ing are as far as possible left out : nothing is said 
about ‘the bread of life’ or ‘the bread of God.’ 
Indeed the bread is a mere link of connection, 
dropped as soon as it has served to introduce the 
words joined with it, to which they can (as they 
think) attach a charge of falsehood. On the offer 
of life, eternal life, they will not dwell. 

Ver, 42. And they said, Is not this Jesus, the 
son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know? how doth he now say, I have come 
down out of heaven? At this time, then, it is 
clear that Jesus was generally regarded as Joseph’s 
son: the calumnies which at a later period were 
current amongst the Jews had not yet been resorted 
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to. The words of the Jews do not imply that 
Joseph was still living, as the word rendered 


‘know’ may simply deriote their being acquainted . 


with a fact,—they knew that Joseph and Mary 
were His parents. We need not wonder that they 
are ignorant of the miraculous conception. 

Ver. 43. Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Murmur not among yourselves. For such mur- 
murers Jesus has only reproof. It is very strange 
that in our day some writers on this Gospel should 
have had difficulty in understanding why Jesus 
did not refute the objection raised by declaring 
the truth of the miraculous conception. Men who 
could so mutilate His words as practically to per- 
vert their meaning would have been brought no 
nearer to conviction by such a statement, however 
made, but would have gathered from it material 
for still more malicious accusation. At first the 
reply of Jesus deals only with the spirit His 
opponents manifest. 

Ver. 44. No one can come to me except the 
Father which sent me shall have drawn him. 
In these words He would tell them that (as their 
unbelief and resistance show) they have not that 
special divine teaching without which they cannot 
understand Him. Hence He speaks not of the 
‘drawing’ of God, but of that of the ‘ Father 
which sent’ Him. Only like can understand like. 
It is as the Father of the Son that God works in 
us that spirit in which the Son can be received by 
us. The ‘drawing’ is not precisely the same as 
the ‘ giving’ of ver. 37, but describes, so to speak, 
the first stage of the ‘giving ;’ he that ‘hath been 
drawn’ by the Father is he that is given to the 
Son.—And I will raise him up, at the last day. 
As the initiative of salvation belongs to the Father, 
the completion is the work of the Son. The 
Father draws and entrusts; the Son receives, 
keeps, imparts life, until the glorious consumma- 
tion, the final resurrection. Between these two 
extreme terms ‘draw’ and ‘raise up’ is included 
all the development of the spiritual life (Godet). 

Ver. 45. It is written in the prophets, And 
they shall all be taught of God. Jesus confirms 
His word by a testimony from the Old Testament, 
not now taken from the Law (comp. ver. 31), but 
from the Prophets. The use of the plural ‘ pro- 
phets’ has been thought to prove that the refer- 
ence does not belong to any one passage ; and we 
may certainly say that an inclusive expression like 
this may have been used designedly, as implying 
that there are many such promises, and that this 
tone of promise is characteristic of the book of the 
Prophets. Still the word which introduces the 
quotation, ‘And,’ a word quite needless for the 
Speaker’s purpose, shows conclusively that the 
quotation is direct. There can be no doubt that 
the words are taken from Isa. liv. 13, with one 
or two slight alterations. They describe the great 
and general privilege of Messianic times. The 
retention of the words ‘thy children’ (addressed 
to Jerusalem in Isa. liv. 13) might have seemed 
to limit the promise, which, belonging to the 
‘latter days,’ is really free from all such limitations. 
It has been suggested (by Godet) that the synagogue 
lesson for the day (see ver. 59) may have included 
these very words (comp. Luke iv. 17-21). Be 
this as it may (and there is no improbability in the 
conjecture), the quotation was well known, and 
carries out and illustrates the words of ver. 44. 
The truth of that verse is set in a new light,— 
presented on its human rather than on its Divine 


‘made in the briefest possible form. 
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side. The ‘drawing’ is a ‘teaching:’ he that 
hath been drawn by the Father, is he that hath 
truly received the teaching of the I'ather. —Every 
one that hath heard from the Father, and hath 
learned, cometh unto me. Such true reception 
of the teaching is emphatically described in these 
words, ‘Two stages in human experience, implied 
in the successful result of teaching, are separated 
from each other. All who hear may also learn, 
but many hear who will not heed, and therefore 
cannot’ learn ; just as there are many who see the 
Son but will not remain to ‘behold the Son’ and 
to ‘believe in Him’ (ver. 40). These varied ex- 
pressions illustrate one another with wonderful 
beauty and power. Not one allows us to think of 
compulsion or the forcing of man’s will: all with 
one voice give glory to the Father as the source of 
every impulse towards the light and the life. The 
variety of expressions used by Jesus in the incul- 
cation of this truth, so characteristic of the present 
chapter, may well remind us of the variety of the 
means employed by the Father in the prosecution 
of the work. Thus the ‘drawing’ may present to 
our thought especially an inward influence; the 
‘teaching’ may suggest the application of Scrip- 
ture truth; whilst the ‘giving’ brings into view 
the final act of the Father when the design of His 
love has been fulfilled. But while each term may 
lead us to think most of one aspect of the Father’s 
work, every term really includes all its aspects 
and denotes the whole work. 

Ver. 46. Not that any one hath seen the 
Father, save he which is from God, he hath 
seen the Father. The words just spoken, ‘he 
that hath heard fromthe Father,’ might be under- 
stood to point to a direct communication : this 
however would imply a close relation to the Father 
such as is possessed by One alone, who hath ‘seen 
the Father.’ His saying that all who come to 
Him have first ‘heard from the Father’ might 
lead His hearers to infer that the descent out of 
heaven likewise implied nothing more than could 
be said of all. Such an inference this verse is 
intended to preclude. If they would really be 
‘taught’ of the Father it can only be through Him. 

Ver. 47. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that believeth hath eternal life. In the preced- 
ing verses Jesus has rebuked the murmuring of the 
Jews. They had not opened their hearts to the ~ 
Father’s teaching, or their difficulty would have 
disappeared. He now returns to the truths out of 
which His foes had drawn their indictment against 
His truthfulness. First, however, He brings into 
relief those sayings which they had passed over 
entirely. The solemn formula, ‘ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you,’ to be followed by a higher at ver. 
53, at once marks the transition and shows the 
importance of the truth declared. In speaking to 
the multitude (ver. 26) His first words had related 
to eternal life, and to the paramount necessity of 
faith (ver. 29). So here also; but the assertion is 
Even the 
object of the faith is left unexpressed, that the 
thought may entirely rest on the state of faith 
itself : the believer in the very act and condition 
of faith has eternal life. It is not often that Jesus 
speaks thus, omitting the words ‘in me’ or ‘in 
the Son ;’ but there could be no real ambiguity in 
the present instance, and He desires to express in 
the most forcible manner the state of mind which 
formed the strongest possible contrast to that of 
the Jews. 
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Ver. 48. Iam the bread of life. Having pre- 
pared the way by the declaration of the nectssity 
of faith, He reaffirms what (in ver. 35) He had 
said of Himself. He is the bread which contains 
life in itself, and which therefore can give and 
does give life to all who receive and assimilate 
it.—It is interesting to observe, ata point where 
the discourse is really higher than it was before, 
a shortening of the formula employed, similar to 
that already met by us in i, 29 and 36 (see note 
on i. 35, 36). : . 

Ver. 49. Your fathers did eat the manna in 
the wilderness, and died. No other bread has 
given life eternal. Even the manna, the bread given 
out of heaven, did not bestow life on their fathers, 
who (as the people themselves had said) ate the 
manna in the wilderness. It seems very probable 


that the addition ‘in the wilderness’ is more than . 


a mere repetition of the words of ver. 31. It re- 
calls Num. xiv. 35, Ps. xcv. 8-11, and other 
passages in which ‘the wilderness’ is specially 
mentioned as the scene of disobedience and of 
death; and thus the fathers, who (Deut. i. 32) 
‘did not believe the Lord’ and died, are contrasted 
with the believer who ‘hath eternal life’ (ver. 47). 

Ver. 50. This is the bread which cometh down 
out of heaven, that any one may eat thereof, 
and not die. The ‘bread that cometh down out 
of heaven’ (repeated from ver. 33) is of such a 
nature, and has such an object, that one may eat 
of it and not die. We are not to press too much 
our Lord’s use of ‘one’ or ‘any one’ in this verse; 
but we may at least say that His studious avoid- 
ance of every word of limitation points once more 
to the unbounded offer of life, the offer to ‘the 
world’ (ver. 33). When verses 49 and 50 are 
compared, a difficulty presents itself. It may be 
said that the antithesis is not complete, for is not 
death used in two different senses? The fathers 
died in the wilderness : he that eateth of the true 
bread shall not ae. There is exactly the same 
twofold use of the word in chap. xi. 26 (see the 
note on that verse). It is sufficient here to say 
that in neither verse is the meaning as simple as 
the objection supposes. In ver. 49 we must cer- 
tainly recognise a partial reference to death as a 
punishment of sin, and by consequence to that 
moral death which even in this world must ever 
accompany sin. In ver. 50 again physical death 
may seem to be excluded, but we shall see that 
John elsewhere regards the believer as freed (in a 
certain sense) even from this, so entirely has death 
for him changed its character,—so complete is the 
deliverance granted by his Lord. 

Ver. 51. I am the living bread which came 
down out of heaven. Once more Jesus declares 
that the bread of which He has spoken is Himself; 
but the assertion is expressed in words that differ 
significantly from those before employed. For 
‘the bread of life’ He says now ‘ the living bread:’ 
for ‘cometh down,’ an expression which might 
seem a mere figure denoting heavenly origin, He 
says ‘came down,’ speaking of an actual historical 
descent out of heaven. The former change espe- 
cially is important. He has been speaking of the 
bread as given, but is about to declare Himself to 
be the Giver: therefore He says that He is the 
living bread, that can give itself, and with itself 
its inherent life. There was nothing in the ‘ bread 
of life’ that would necessarily suggest more than 
means and instrument. If the tree of life in Para- 
dise bestowed immortality on man, it was but by 


instrumental efficacy. ‘The living bread’ is a 
thought absolutely unique, and the words compel 
the fhinds of the hearers to rest on the person of 
the Speaker, whe in the possession of this life, 
and not as the precious but lifeless manna, de- 
scended out of heaven,—If any one shall have 
eaten of this bread, he shall live for ever. 
These words partly repeat and partly extend those 
of the preceding verse. There the nature and 
object of the bread are given; here the assurance 
that every one who makes trial of the promise 
shall certainly find it fulfilled to him in the gift of 
a life that lasts for ever.—And moreover the ' 
bread that I will give is my flesh, for the life of 
the world, The personal significance of thé pre- 
ceding words is now made even more direct, and 
the meaning intended cannot probably be mistaken. 
He gives; the bread He gives is His flesh; the 
gift is for the life of the world. The questions 
which these words have raised will be best con- 
sidered in connection with our Lord’s own com- 
ment in the following verses. 

Ver. 52. The Jews therefore strove among 
themselves, saying, How can this man give us 
his flesh to eat? As before, the Jews take hold 
of those words which are most susceptible of a 
merely material sense. Every word that points to 
a spiritual meaning they ignore ; but in doing so 
they themselves give evidence of the clearness 
with which our Lord had now shown that His in- 
tention had been to fix the whole thought of His 
hearers on Himself, and not on His gifts. The 
contention of the Jews became violent as they 
talked of the words of Jesus : the Evangelist’s ex- 
pression, literally taken, points to ‘fighting’ rather 
than strife (comp. Acts vii. 26; 2 Tim. ii. 24; 
Jas. iv. 2). 

Vers. 53, 54, 55. Jesus therefore said unto 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye 
have eaten the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drunk his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. 
He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at the 
last day. For my flesh is food indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed. As to the general mean- 
ing of this important passage there can be little or 
no doubt. There are some new expressions, but 
on the whole the imagery agrees with that employed 
in the earlier part of the chapter, and the blessings 
offered by Jesus are described again in identical 
language. Here, as before, life, eternal life, is 
promised ; again ‘eating’ is the figure which de- 
scribes the mode of receiving life; as in vers. 35, 
45, and 51, Jesus identifies Himself with that which 
when eaten gives life ; and, as in ver. 44 (compare 
vers. 39 and 40), He promises that He will raise 
up at the last day every one who has thus received 
eternal life. The agreement then between these 
verses and the earlier part of the discourse is so 
marked that there can be no change in the general 
sense: all the expressions in previous verses in 
which figure is wholly or partially set aside may © 
be brought in here also to elucidate the meaning. 
Our Lord therefore still teaches in regard to all 
who come to Him, who believe in Him, who are 
intimately joined to Him in the union of faith and, 
receiving all from Him, may be said to appropriate 
to themselves Himself, and to feed on Him,—that 
these and these alone have eternal life. There is 
nothing here that alters this foundation truth. 
The phraseology of these verses (and ver. 51) is 
new in the following respects: (1) Instead of the 
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one metaphor of eating we have two, ‘eating’ and 
‘drinking ;’ (2) The figure of bread is dropped, 
giving place to ‘flesh,’ ‘the flesh of the Son of 
man,’ which flesh is given by Him for the life of 
the world. (3) For the first time Jesus makes 
mention of His ‘blood,’—the drinking of this 
blood gives life. The introduction of the second 
metaphor, ‘drinking,’ at once recalls ver. 35, 
where ‘thirst’ is as suddenly brought in. As in 
that verse, so here, one purpose answered is the 
more complete realisation of a feast: the Paschal 
meal is always present in the symbols of this 
chapter. Whether this is to be taken as the only 
purpose will depend on the answer given to other 
questions which must now be asked. Does Jesus, 
in speaking of His flesh given for the life of the 
world, expressly refer to His death, His atoning 
death? Is it in order to point more clearly to 
that truth that He here brings in the mention of 
His blood? Are we to understand that there is a 
strict and real difference between the things signi- 
fied by eating His flesh and drinking His blood? 
The last question may easily be answered : there 
is certainly no such difference. In ver. 35 there 
is a very beautiful and rapid change of aspect, but 
no substantial change of thought : coming to Christ 
is believing in Him, and the result is the satisfac- 
tion of every want, whether represented as hunger 
or as thirst. When the ‘flesh’ is first mentioned 
(ver. 51) it stands alone, as the Saviour’s gift for 
the life of the world ; and below (ver. 57) ‘eating’ 
alone is spoken of, yet the result is life. As a rule, 
indeed, flesh is contrasted with blood in biblical 
language, and the two are joined together to ex- 
press the physical being of man; but it is not 
uncommon to find flesh used by itself in this sense. 
Thus in the first chapter of this Gospel we read 
that ‘the Word was made flesh,’ whereas in Heb. 
li. 14 we are taught that the Son took part in 
flesh and blood. It is therefore quite in accord- 
ance with the usage of Scripture that the same 
idea should be expressed now by the one term and 
now by the two combined ; and the context (as 
we have seen) shows that this is the case here. 
The two expressions of these verses are thus sub- 
stantially equivalent to the one expression of ver. 
57. But it does not follow from this that our Lord 
had no special motive for thus varying His lan- 
guage, The cardinal thought is most simply ex- 
pressed in ver. 57, ‘he that eateth me;’ and we 
may well believe that He would have so spoken 
in these verses also had He not intended to sug- 
gest special thoughts by the use of other words. 
In asking now what these special thoughts are, it 
is scarcely possible for us, in the light of events 
that followed, to dissociate the last clause of ver. 
51 from the thought of death, or the mention of 
‘the blood’ of the Son of man from the thought 
of the blood shed upon the cross. The words, 
indeed, would not at that time suggest such 
thoughts: they were rather a secret prophecy, 
like the mysterious sayings of chap. ii. 19 (‘ Destroy 
this Temple’) and chap. iii. 14 (‘even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up’), and that saying so often 
repeated in the earlier Gospels, the command to 
‘take up’ and to ‘bear’ ‘the cross.’ But this 
Gospel shows most plainly that the end was ever 
present to Jesus from the very beginning; and 
many of His words can only receive their proper 
interpretation by the application of this principle. 
There is another consideration which removes all 
doubt in this place, if the zeneral view which has 
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been taken of the chapter is correct. The figura- 
tive acts and language have been suggested by the 
Paschal meal which has just been (or is just about 
to be) celebrated in Jerusalem. The later chapters 
of the Gospel set forth Jesus as the fulfilment of 
the Passover, Jesus on the cross as the antitype 
and reality of the Paschal meal. This chapter in 
pointing to the type points continually to the ful- 
filment ; but the Paschal lamb died, and the death 
of Jesus must therefore be regarded as part of the 
thought before us. Nor would it be safe to deny 
that mention of the blood here may even be con- 
nected, as some have supposed, with the command 
that the blood of the Paschal lamb should be 
sprinkled on the dwellings of the Israelites. So 
many are the links between symbol and reality 
which the Evangelist apprehends both in his own 
teaching and in the discourses recorded by him, 
that it is less hazardous to admit than to deny the 
possibility of such a connection. But even then 
the thought of blood shed upon the cross must not 
be kept separate and distinct from all else that 
Jesus was and did. The central thought of the 
chapter is undoubtedly that of a meal, a feast, an 
experimental reception of a living Christ which is 
symbolized by ‘eating’ and ‘drinking ;’ and to 
that the whole interpretation must be subordinated. 
It cannot therefore be Jesus in His death, looked 
at as a distinct and separate act, that is before us 
in the mention of the blood. It must still be Jesus 
in the whole of His manifestation of Himself, 
living, dying, glorified; so that, if we may so 
speak, the death is to be viewed only as a pervading 
element of the life, only as one of the characteris- 
tics of that Christ who, not as divided but in all 
the combined elements of His humiliation and His 
glory, is from first to last the object of our faith 
and the satisfaction of our need. The main point, 
in short, to be kept in view is this, that we are 
here dealing with the actual nourishment, with the 
sustenance, with the “Zé of the soul; with the 
believer, not as having only certain relations altered 
in which he stands to God, but as in fellowship 
and communion of spirit with Him in whom he 
believes. To maintain by faith that fellowship 
with Jesus zz all that He was, is to eat His flesh 
and to drink His blood. 

It may be accepted as an additional proof of the 
correctness of what has been said, if we observe 
that the very same blessings now connected with 
eating the flesh and drinking the blood of Jesus 
have been already connected with ‘coming to 
Him,’ with ‘believing in Him,’ and with ‘be- 
holding Him.’ Thus, for the first of these, comp. 
vers. 35 and 55; for the second, vers. 47 and 54; 
for the third, vers. 40 and 54. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the spiritual appropriation of the life and 
death of Jesus is described under all the different 
figures of this passage. All tell us of communion, of 
fellowship, of a feast, —of the Lamb of God not only 
as the Paschal sacrifice, but as the Paschal feast. 

The question now considered leads at once to 
another. What is the relation of these verses 
and this whole discourse to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper? Many have held that the doctrine 
of the sacrament (not yet instituted, but present to 
the Redeemer’s mind) is the very substance of this 
chapter ; whilst others have denied that there is 
any connection whatever between the two. We 
can adopt neither of these extreme views. On the 
one hand, the words of Jesus in this discourse can 
belong to no rite or ordinance, however exalted 
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and however precious to His people. The act of 
which He speaks is continuous, not occasional, 
—-spiritual, not external; every term that He 
employs is a symbol of trust in Him. But on 
the other hand, if alike in this chapter and in the 
records of the Last Supper the Paschal meal is 
presented to our thought, and if John specially 
connects this feast with the death of Christ, whilst 
all the other Evangelists bring into relief the 
relation of the Last Supper to the same death, it 
is impossible to say that the sacrament is altogether 
alien to this discourse. The relation of the Lord’s 
Supper to the teaching of this chapter is very 
nearly the same as the relation of Christian bap- 
tism to our Lord’s discourse to Nicodemus (see 
note on chap. iii. 5). In neither case is the 
sacrament as such brought before us; in both we 
must certainly recognise the presence of its funda- 
mental idea. This discourse is occupied with that 
lasting, continuous act of which afterwards the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was made a 
symbol; and the sacrament is still a symbol of 
the unchanging truth so fully set forth in this 
discourse,—the believer’s union with his Lord, 
his complete dependence upon Him for life, his 
continued appropriation by faith of His very self, 
his feeding on Him, living on Him, his experience 
that Jesus in giving Himself satisfies every want 
of the soul. 

There is not much in the particular expressions 
of these three verses that calls for further remark. 
It will be observed that there are two links con- 
necting them with our Lord’s first address to the 
multitude (ver. 26): He again speaks of the ‘Son 
of man,’ and the words ‘food indeed’ (literally 
‘true eating’) at once recall ‘the eating that 
abideth.’ One expression in ver. 53 is very 
forcible, ‘Ye have not life in yourselves,’ im- 
plying, as it does, that they who have so eaten 
and drunk have life in themselves. These are 
words which our Lord could not use without 
intending a special emphasis (comp. chap. v. 26): 
so complete is the believer's appropriation of the 
Son, who hath life in Himself, that the same 
exalted language may be used of the believer 
also, whilst he abides in fellowship with his 
Lord. Then he has life sz himself, but not of 
himself. This fellowship is the substance of the 
next verse. 

Ver. 56. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood abideth in me, and I in him. The 
fellowship consists in this, that the believer abides 
in the Life, and that He who is the Life abides in 
the believer. Note that here it is not ‘ hath eaten ;’ 
the ‘abiding’ is dependent on the continuance of 
the appropriating act. 

Ver. 57. As the living Father sent me, and I 
live because of the Father; so he that eateth 
me, he also shall live because of me. He that 
sent the Son into the world is the living Father, 
—the Being who is eternally and absolutely the 
Living One. The Son lives because the Father 
lives. This reception of life (see chap. v. 26) is 
the characteristic of the Son. So, with a relation 
to the Son similar to the Son’s relation to the 
Father, the believer who receives and appropriates 
the Son lives because the Son, who is Life, abides 
in him. This is the climax of the whole dis- 
course : for even more exalted language expressive 
of the same truth, that the relation between Jesus 
and His own has its pattern in the relation between 
the Father and the Son, see chap. xvii. 21, 23. 
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Ver. 58. This is that bread which came down 
out of heaven. Here Jesus returns to the first’ 
theme. Since He has now set forth all that the 
true bread gives, the contrast with the manna is 
complete. ‘This —of this nature, such as I have 
described it to you—‘is the bread that came down 
out of heaven.’ These last words illustrate the 
first clause of ver. 57, ‘the living Father sent me.’ 
—Not as your fathers did eat and died: he 
that eateth this bread shall live for ever. The 
rest of the verse is in the main a forcible repeti- 
tion of vers. 49, 50. 

Ver. 59. These things said he, as he was 
teaching in a synagogue in Capernaum. These 
words not only give information as to the place in 
which the discourse (probably vers. 41-58; see 
note on ver. 40) was delivered, but also show the 
boldness with which Jesus declared truths so new 
and so surprising to His hearers. He spoke thus 
in public teaching (comp. chap. xviii. 20), and 
that too in the presence of His powerful enemies, 
and in the place where their influence was 
greatest. ; 

Ver. 60. Many therefore of his disciples 
when they heard this said, This is an hard 
saying; who can hear him? The word 
‘disciples’ is here used in a wide sense, in- 
cluding many more than the Twelve, and many 
who had never risen to a high and pure faith. 
The ‘saying’ can only be that of the preceding 
verses (53-57), and its hardness consisted in the 
fact that it pointed out one only way to life,— 
eating the flesh and drinking the blood of the 
Son of man. These words the disciples did not 
spiritually comprehend, and therefore they were 
repelled by them. 

Ver. 61. But Jesus, knowing in himself that 
his disciples murmured concerning this, said 
unto them, Doth this make you tostumble? He 
knew their thoughts, and because they are dis- 
ciples, not Jews bent on opposing Him, He seeks 
to help them. ’ 

Ver. 62. What then if ye behold the Son of 
man ascending where he was before? The 
meaning of this ascent is surely clear in itself; but 
if it were not, the mention of a past descent (vers. 
41, 51, 58) would remove all doubt. Our Lord 
certainly refers to His ascension into heaven. He 
would say: ‘Is the word that speaks of the descent 
from heaven, of the living bread that alone can 
give life, of the Son’s descent from heaven to give 
His flesh and His blood that the world may eat 
and drink and live, a stumbling-block to you? 
If, when I am here before you, you cannot 
understand what is meant by eating my flesh and 
drinking my blood,—cannot apprehend the spiri- 
tual meaning which such words must bear,—how 
much more will you, in this your carnal appre- 
hension of what I say, be made to stumble if you 
should see me ascending where I was before, to 
be no longer upon earth at all!’ As the neces- 
sity of eating His flesh must continue, what will 
they think then? Then the sense they have put 
upon His words will indeed wholly break down : 
then at last they may come to see that the words 
can only be spiritually understood. 

Ver. 63. It is the spirit that maketh to live; 
the flesh profiteth nothing. Jesus has spoken of 
‘giving life,’ of the ‘eating of His flesh,’ as the 
means of gaining eternal life. In all this He 
has not the flesh but the spirit in view,—not the 
material reception of the flesh by the flesh but 
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the appropriation of His spirit by the spirit of 
man. Such spiritual union of the believer with 
Him alone ‘ maketh to live :’ the flesh in itself is 
a for such an end.—The words that I 

ve spoken unto you, they are spirit, and 
they are life. The word ‘I’ is emphatic, as 
it repeatedly has been in this discourse. The 
emphasis which Jesus here and elsewhere lays 
upon His sayings is very remarkable. He is the 
Word, the expression of the Father’s nature and 
will; His sayings are to man the expression of 
Himself. The words or sayings just spoken to 
these disciples are spirit and are life. This is 
their essential nature. They may be carnalised, 
wrongly understood, wilfully perverted ; but wher- 
ever they find an entrance they manifest their true 
nature. They bring into the receptive heart not 
the flesh but the spirit of the Son of man, and 
thus the man, in the true sense eating the flesh of 
the Son of man, has life. His words received by 
faith bring Himself. Thus He can in two verses 
almost consecutive (chap. xv. 4, 7) say, ‘Abide 
in me, and / in you,’ and ‘If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you.’ 

Ver. 64. But there are some of you that be- 
lieve not. Even of these who had heard the last 
words, so mercifully spoken for the removal of 
their difficulties, there were some who continued 
in unbelief.—For Jesus knew from the beginning 
who they were that believed not, and who it was 
that would betray him. Another remarkable 
declaration by the Evangelist of the Saviour’s 
penetrating discernment of all hearts (compare 
chap. ii. 24, 25), and of His knowledge from the 
very beginning what would be the end of His 
earthly course. The words seem to imply that the 
germ of the traitor-spirit was already in the heart 
of Judas, who, like many others, loved rather the 
glory and honour which Jesus set aside (vers. 14, 
15) than the spirit and the life of His words. 

Ver. 65. And he said, For this cause have I 
said unto you, that no one can come unto me, 
except it have been given unto him of the 
Father. They had seemed genuine disciples, but 
His words had been to them a stumbling-block 
and had not brought life. They had not really 
come to Him: they had not received from the 
Father the gift of ‘coming unto’ Jesus, but the 
failure had been by their own fault. Having re- 
sisted the drawing of the Father, they had lacked 
the due preparation of heart for receiving the 
words of Jesus (see the notes on vers. 37 and 44). 

Ver. 66. Upon this many of his disciples went 
back, and walked no longer with him. Another 
sad reflection, as in ver. 64: the Evangelist can- 
not but record the repelling influence which the 
light exerted on those who were not of the light. 
These disciples seemed to have left all that they 
might be followers of Christ, but now they return 
to the homes and the occupations they had for- 
saken. (The usual rendering ‘walked no more’ 
is in itself perfectly correct, but may be possibly 
understood in the sense of ‘never more,’ a sense 
certainly not designed.) 

Ver. 67. Jesus therefore said unto the twelve, 
Would ye also go? Incontrast with the desertion 
of many is the strengthened faith of those who, 
being of the light, are attracted by the light. The 
‘Twelve’ are here mentioned by John for the first 
time. 
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Vers. 68, 69. Simon Peter answered him. In 
accordance with the earlier records Peter stands 
forth as the spokesman of the Twelve, and in answer 
to the question of Jesus makes a confession of their 
faith.--Lord, to whom shall we go away? thou 
hast words of eternal life. (Ver. 69) And we have 
believed, and we know that thou art the Holy One 
of God. The confession consists of three parts—(1) 
‘Thou hast words of eternal life’ (see ver. 63) ; (2) 
‘And we have believed’ (in contrast with ver. 64, 
‘there are of you some that believe not’); (3) ‘And 
we know,’ etc. These disciples have answered the 
revelation of Jesus by the faith which it demands; 
and now they ‘know’ with the practical knowle ‘ge 
of experience that Jesus is the Sent of God. The 
expression which Peter uses is ‘the Holy One of 
God.’ A similar phrase occurs in Ps. cvi. 16 
in regard to Aaron, who is called ‘ the holy one of 
Jehovah.’ In the case of the human priest and in 
that of his antitype our Lord, the general meaning 
is the same,—the consecrated one of God, or, in 
other words, He whom the Father sealed, He 
whom God has sent. The meaning of the word 
used here, ‘holy,’ must receive special considera- 
tion in other passages: see the notes on x. 36, 
xvii. 17. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
confession of Peter does not seem to be the same 
as that related in Matt. xvi. 

Ver. 70. Jesus answered them, Did not I 
choose you the twelve? and one of you is a 
devil. Alas! even in this small circle there is an 
element that the light attracts not but repels. In 
good faith Peter had spoken of all his brethren, 
when he said, ‘ we have believed.’ He knew not, 
and probably Judas himself knew not, to whom 
Jesus referred. The germ of the future crime and 
that alone as yet existed. But from the beginning 
Jesus knew all. Amongst the disciples He knew 
who would desert Him: in this inner circle He 
knew who would show himself a traitor—‘a devil.’ 
Many weaker interpretations, but all baseless, 
have been given of this word. The traitor will do 
his work at the instigation of the Evil One, and 
animated by his spirit : his work will be the work 
of the devil: he himself in doing it will be the 
associate of Satan: nay, as we shall see, he will 
be more. 

Ver. 71. Now he spake of Judas the son of 
Simon Iscariot. Here we meet for the first time 
in this Gospel with the name Iscariot ; and it will 
be observed that (as in xiii. 26) it is connected not 
with the name of Judas (as in xii. 4, xiii. 2, xiv. 22) 
but with that of his father. In all probability the 
word signifies ‘man of Kerioth,’ a town in the 
tribe of Judah (see Josh. xv. 25). Apparently 
Judas was the only apostle not of Galilee, and 
the peculiarity of his name (identical with Judah 
and ‘the Jews’) is certainly not overlooked by 
the Evangelist. Nay, more, not only is Judas of 
Kerioth, that town of Judah and the Jews, his 
father is so too. The double link of connection 
seems to deepen the thought.—For he it was 
that was about to betray him—one of the 
twelve. Judas was not yet the traitor ; ‘ was about 
to’ expresses only the futurity of the event; but 
how much is the criminality of the germ already 
springing up in his heart heightened by the closing 
remark, in which we see at once the anger and 
the pathos of the Evangelist,—‘ being one of the 
Twelve’! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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| [CuaP. VII. 1-13, 


I-13. 


Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles. 


FTER‘ these things Jesus walked in Galilee: 
* because the Jews sought to Chap. v. 18 
kill him. Now *the Jews’ feast of “tabernacles* was at hand. 4 Chap. ii, 13. 


would not walk in Jewry, 


@ His brethren therefore said unto 


into Judea, that thy disciples also may see the* works that 


thou doest. 


for he 


him, Depart hence, and go #4. f 


chap. i. 12. 
See Matt. 


For there is® no man® ¢hat’ doeth any thing in ™ 4% 
secret, and he* himself seeketh to be known openly.° 
do’ these things, shew” thyself to the world. For 
did his brethren believe in him. Then Jesus said ’* unto them, 


If thou 


© neither 22 ¢ Mark iii. 2x 


7 My time is not yet come:™ but your time is alway ready. Sia 


7 ©The world cannot hate you; but me it hateth, because I ¢Chap. xv. 
19, XVii. 143 
8 testify of it, that *the works thereof are evil."* Go ve up pote, i's. 
” i ap. lll. I 
unto this’’ feast: I go not up yet unto this feast; for’® my A 


7 time is not yet full come.” 


When *° 


he had ca these 


words”! unto them, he abode s#z// in Galilee. 


up unto the feast,** 


* Then the Jews *” 
he? 


not openly,” 


concerning him: # for 


But *? when his brethren were gone up,” then went he also 


but as it were?® in secret. 


sought him at the feast, and said, Where is z Chap. xi. 56. 
And there was much murmuring among the people *® 
some said, He is a good man: 


others *° & Vers. 40, 43, 
; chap. ix, 2 
Howbeit no man ; 


13 said. Nay; but he deceiveth the people.* X. 19. 
spake openly of * him ? for ** fear of the Jews. “ns 
Co 

1 And after 2 Judea * And the feast of the Jews, the feast of tabernacles, ap. ey 

* may behold thy 5 omit there is 6 one 7 omit that 

8 omit he ® to be in boldness 10 doest 1 manifest 

12 not even 13 Jesus therefore saith 14 present 

15 | bear witness concerning it 16 that its works are wicked 17 the 

18 because 1° not yet fulfilled *0 And when 21 things 

22 And 23 had gone up unto the feast 24 omit unto the feast 


25 manifestly 26 omit it were 
28 multitudes 29 omit for 


1 Jeadeth astray the multitude 82 boldly 


CONTENTS. The same line of thought as that 
which we have found in the two previous chapters 
is continued in that before us. He who is the 
Fulfiller of the Sabbath and of the Passover 
is the Fulfiller also of the great feast in -which 
the festivals of the Jewish year culminated, 
—that of Tabernacles. The first section of 
the chapter gives an account of the circum- 
stances in which Jesus went up to this feast, the 
subordinate parts being— (1) vers, 1-9, Jesus de- 
clines to go up to it at the request of His 
brethren, for He can act only at the suggestion 
of His heavenly Father’s will ; (2) vers. 10-13, 
He goes up when He sees that the hour for 
doing so is come. 

Ver. 1. And after these things Jesus walked 


°7 The Jews therefore 
80 but others 
concerning 38 because of the 


in Galilee: for he would not walk in Judea, 
because the Jews sought to kill him. The 
events of chap. vi. belonged to the period of the 
Passover ; chap. vii. is occupied with the feast of 
Tabernacles. The interval covered by the brief 
description of this verse, therefore, is about six 
months. During that time Jesus ‘was walking in 
Galilee,’ for in Judea His enemies ‘were seeking 
to kill Him.’ As it is John himself who gives 
the notes of time from which we learn the length 
of this period, we have here another illustration of 
the selective principle on which his Gospel is 
composed. The ministry in Galilee is in the 
main passed over, partly, no doubt, because the 
Evangelist well knew that the types of Gospel 
teaching that were most widely current chiefly 
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age the Saviour’s work in Galilee: partly, 


use this work was less closely connected with 

his purpose to bring out with clearness the pro- 
ess and development of the conflict between 
Jess and the representatives of the Jewish people. 
he period befote us receives a lengthened notice 
in two of the earlier Gospels. We may, with 
great probability, refer to it four chapters in 
Matthew (xv.-xviii.), three in Mark (vii.-ix.), 
besides half of the ninth chapter in Luke. To it, 
therefore, belong our Lord’s visits to the borders 
of Tyre and Sidon, the miracles wrought for the 
Syropheenician woman and for the deaf and dumb 
man in Decapolis, the feeding of the four thousand, 
Peter’s second confession followed by our Lord’s 
announcement of His approaching sufferings and 
death, the Transfiguration, together with other 
miracles and discourses. The principal outward 
characteristics of this portion of our Lord’s public 
ministry are the wider range of His travels and 
the comparative privacy which He seems usually to 
have maintained : the progress in the training of 
the Twelve, which is most observable, we may also 
in great measure connect with the retirement thus 


* sought by thei: Master. 


Ver. 2. And the feast of the Jews, the feast 
of tabernacles, was at hand. This annual fes- 
tival, the last of the three at which the men of 
Israel were required to present themselves before 
the Lord in Jerusalem, began on the 15th of Tizri, 
that is, either late in September or early in October. 
It had a twofold significance, being at once a harvest 


' festival and a historical memorial of the earliest 


days of the nation. At the ‘feast of Ingathering’ 
(Ex. xxiii. 16) the people gave thanks for the 
harvest, now safely gathered in: the ‘feast of 
Tabernacles,’ during the seven days of which they 
dwelt in booths or huts, recalled the years which 
their fathers spent in the desert (Lev. xxiii. 39-43). 
The mode in which the feast was celebrated must 
be noticed in connection with later verses (see 
note on yer. 38): here we need only add that this 
festival, spoken of by Josephus as ‘the holiest 
and greatest’ of all, was a season of the most 
lively rejoicing (see Neh. viii. 16-18), and was 
associated at once with the most precious recol- 
lections of the past and the most sacred hopes for 
the future of the nation. In particular, as we 
shall see more fully hereafter, the feast had come 
to be regarded as the type and emblem of the glory 
of the latter day, when the Spirit of God should 
be poured out like floods upon the ground (Isa. 
xxxv.). On the expression ‘feast of the Jews,’ 
see the notes on chap. il. 13, vi. 4. To what 
extent the joyous and holy feast of the Lord could 
be perverted by the malice and hatred of ‘the 
Jews’ this chapter will clearly show. 

Ver. 3. His brethren therefore said unto him, 
Depart hence, and go into Judea, that thy 
disciples also may behold thy works that thou 
doest. His brothers, in thus urging Him to 
depart into Judea, have distinctly in mind (as 
appears from ver. 8) the approaching feast and 
the concourse of people which would soon be 
assembling in Jerusalem. It is important to keep 
this in mind if we would understand the position 
occupied by the brothers of Jesus. They were not 
believers in Him (ver. 5), that is, they did not 
accept Him as the Messiah ; in their own words 
they separated themselves from the number of 
His disciples (ver. 3); and as yet they were 
accounted by Him as belonging to ‘the world’ 
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(ver. 7). Qn the other hand, there is no trace of 
disnelief or disparagement of His works ; for the 
words, ‘Thy works that Thou doest,’ were not 
spoken in irony; and ‘if Thou doest’ (ver. 4) 
need not express the slightest doubt. To these 
‘brethren,’ then, brought up in the prevalent 
Messianic belief, there appeared an inconsistency 
between the loftiness of His claims and the com- 
paratively limited display of what He offered as 
His credentials ; the reserve with which He mani- 
fested His powers went far with them towards 
destroying the impression made by His miracles. 
But one of the chief festivals was now at hand. 
Neither at the Passover of this year nor at the 
feast of Weeks (Pentecost) had He gone up to 
Jerusalem : why should He avoid publicity, and 
appear to shun that decisive testing of His claims 
which was possible in Jerusalem alone. By ‘Thy 
disciples,’ the brethren of Jesus do not simply 
mean ‘Thy disciples in Judea.’ In this case the 
word ‘there’ must have been inserted, as bearing 
the chief emphasis of the sentence. As we have 
just seen, the recent labours of Jesus in northern 
Galilee had been marked by privacy. For the 
most part the Twelve only had witnessed His 
works; at times some even of these had been 
excluded. At the feast the whole body of His 
disciples would be gathered together, and what 
might be done in Jerusalem would be conspicuous 
to all.—On the ‘brothers’ of the Lord see the 
note on chap. ii. 12; after this paragraph (vers. 
3, 5, 10), they are not mentioned again in this 
Gospel ; in chap. xx. 17 the words have a different 
meaning. 

Ver. 4. For no one doeth any thing in secret, 
and himself seeketh to be in boldness. ‘To be 
in boldness’ may seem a singular expression ; the 
Greek words, however, will not admit of the 
rendering ‘to be known openly ;’ and it is clear 
that the form of the phrase is chosen so as to be 
in correspondence with what precedes, ‘doeth 
anything in secret.” The Greek word rendered 
‘boldness’ occurs nine times in this Gospel, four 
times in John’s First Epistle, and eighteen times 
in the rest of the New Testament. In every case 
it denotes either boldness, as opposed to fear or 
caution (see vers. 13, 26, xi. 54, Xvill. 20), or 
plainness of language as opposed to reserve (chap. 
X. 24, xi. 14, xvi. 25, 29); here the meaning is ~ 
‘to take a bold position.” Working miracles in 
secret and a bold claim of personal dignity and 
office are, in the view of these men, things incom- 
patible with one another.—If thou doest these 
things, manifest thyself to the world. These 
words are very remarkable. The brothers would 
use them as meaning ‘to all men,’ z.e. ‘to all 
Israel’ gathered together at the feast (comp. chap. 
xii. 19); but we cannot doubt that the Evangelist 
sees here the language of unconscious prophecy, 
such as appears in many other places of this 
Gospel, and in one case at least (chap. xi. 51) is 
expressly noted by himself. The words are now 
uttered with a true instinct ; they will be fulfilled 
in their widest sense. 

Ver. 5. For not even did his brethren believe 
inhim. This verse seems to afford an unanswerable 
argument against those who hold that amongst these 
‘brothers’ of our Lord were included two or three 
of the twelve apostles. How long this unbelief 
lasted we cannot tell : the words of Paul in 1 Cor. 
xv. 7, ‘Then He appeared to James,’ make it 
very probable that it was by our Lord’s resurrec- 
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tion from the dead that the brothers were led to a 
true belief in that Divine mission which, in spite 
of the earlier miracles they had witnessed, they 
had refused to accept. 

Ver. 6. Jesus therefore saith unto them, My 
time is not yet present, but your time is alway 
ready. The answer is remarkably akin to that 
addressed to His mother in chap. ii. 4. Very 
different, probably, were the mother and the 
brethren in their measure of faith and in the 
motive of their words; but in each case there 
betrayed itself a conviction that Jesus might be 
influenced by human counsel in the manifestations 
of Himself. Here as there His time was at 
hand, but not yet ‘ present ;’ and until the moment 
appointed by the Father He whose will is one 
with -that of the Father can do nothing. Such 
limitation did not apply to His brethren; they 
were not separated from the ‘world,’ and with 
that world they might at any time associate. 

Ver. 7. The world cannot hate you; but me 
it hateth, because I bear witness concerning it, 
that its works are wicked. Jesus takes up the 
word which they had used; but in His mouth it 
has a depth of solemn meaning of which they 
knew nothing. With them the world was the 
whole body of Israelites, with whom lay the 
acceptance or rejection of His claims; with Him 
the world was a hostile power, to which indeed 
He will manifest Himself, but which He has 
come to subdue. Jesus and His brothers stand 
in opposite relations to the world,-—they at one 
with it, He the Reprover of its wicked works. 
This difference of relation makes necessary a 
difference of action: they cannot understand, 
much less can they guide, His course. 

Ver. 8. Go ye up unto the feast: I go not up 
yet unto this feast, because my time is not yet 
fulfilled. The words ‘not yet’ imply an inten- 
tion of attending the festival, though as yet the 
appointed time had not come. The interval 
before it comes may be of the shortest, but the 
‘not yet’ lasts till the ‘now’ comes, and then the 
obedience must be instant and complete. It is 
well known that this verse furnished Porphyry, 
the assailant of Christianity in the third century, 
with one of his arguments. In his Greek text of 
the Gospel the reading was, ‘I go not up unto’ 
(the word ‘yet’ being absent), and upon this 
Porphyry founded an accusation of fickleness and 
change of purpose. 

Ver. 9. And when he had said these things 
unto them he abode still in Galilee. How long, 
we are not informed. As, however, it would 
seem that His brothers were on the point of 
setting out for Jerusalem, to be present at the 
beginning of the festival, and as He Himself was 
teaching in the temple when the sacred week had 
half expired (ver. 14), the interval spent in Galilee 
can hardly have been more than two or three 
days. 

Ver. 10. And when his brethren had gone up 
unto the feast, then went he also up, not mani- 
festly but as in secret. We must not sever 
‘manifestly’ from ‘manifest thyself,’ in ver. 4. 
Had Jesus joined any festal band, it would have 
been impossible (without an express miracle) to 
restrain the impetuous zeal of Galilean pilgrims, 
of whom very many had witnessed His ‘signs ’ 
and listened to His words. To have gone up 
publicly would have been to ‘manifest Himself to 
the world.’ At the next great feast, the Passover 
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of the following year, He did enter the holy city 
in triumph, thus proclaimed King of Israel by the 
rejoicing multitudes. For this, however, the time 
was not yet come. It is very probable that this 
journey must be identified with that related in 
Luke ix. 51 sqq. The privacy here spoken of 
has been thought inconsistent with Luke’s state- 
ment that Jesus at that time travelled through 
Samaria with His disciples, ‘sending messengers 
before him’ (Luke ix. 52). But the divergence is 
only apparent. Jesus went up ‘in secret,’ in that 
He avoided the train of Galilean pilgrims, who 
may have reached Jerusalem before He set out 
from Galilee ; besides, it is probable that the route 
through Samaria, though not altogether avoided 
by the festal- companies (as we know from 
Josephus), would be more rarely taken, The 
sending of messengers implies no publicity; for 
such a company as this, composed of Jesus and 
His disciples, such a precaution might well be 
essential. 

Ver. 11. The Jews therefore sought him at 
the feast, and said, Where is he? Their expec- 
tation that He would be present at this festival 
may have rested on no other ground than the 
national usage, to which Jesus had occasionally 
conformed even during His public ministry. Pos- 
sibly His words (ver. 8) £1 go not up yet’ may 
have become known to the Galilean multitude, 
and hence to the Jews. Verses I and 13 seem to 
leave very little doubt that the ‘seeking’ was of a 
hostile character. By ‘the Jews,’ the Evangelist 
still means the ruling class, those whom worldli- 
ness and self-seeking had long since turned into 
the declared enemies of Jesus. 

Ver. 12, And there was much murmuring 
among the multitudes concerning him. Some 
said, He is a good man: but others said, Nay, 
but he leadeth astray the multitude. From the 
‘Jews’ the Evangelist turns to the ‘ multitudes.” 
Amongst these is eager discussion concerning 
Jesus ; the speculation, the hesitation, the inquiry, 
were generai, but all outward expression was sup- 
pressed. The use of the plural ‘ multitudes’ seems 
to point to crowds rather than individuals as the 
disputants. The word ‘multitude,’ however, at 
the close of the verse is not without a contemptu- 
ous force,—it is the common crowd that He leads 
astray: possibly the multitudes of Jerusalem may 
be the speakers. 

Ver. 13. Howbeit no man spake boldly con- 
cerning him, because of the fear of the Jews. 
Both sides, through their fear of the Jews, shrank 
from speaking out their thoughts. So complete 
was the ascendancy of these rulers over the people 
that no one ventured on any open discussion of 
the claims of Jesus. There was no doubt a belief 
that ‘the Jews’ were hostile to Him, but no public 
condemnation had been pronounced,—possibly no 
decision had been arrived at : till the leaders spoke 
out the people could only mutter their opinions. — 
Thus, then, the picture of what Jerusalem was at 
this moment is completed. Met together at the 
feast are Galileans, already half believers in Jesus, 
ready to be roused into enthusiastic activity by 
a display of His power; hostile Jews, the eccle- 
siastical authorities and those who shared their 
spirit, determined to crush out all inquiry as to 
His claims; and multitudes discussing these in 
secret, and revealing the utmost discordance of 
opinion. Everywhere we see movement, uncer 
tainty, hope, or fear. 
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CHAPTER VII. 14-52. 
_ Discourses of Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles. 


14 KA] OW about the midst?! of the feast Jesus wenc up into the 
15 temple,” and taught. “And the Jews* marvelled, say- 
ing, How knoweth this man letters, having never learned ? 
16 Jesus* answered them, and said, My doctrine® is not mine, 
17 but his that sent me. ‘If any man will do® his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine,” whether it be* of God, or whether I 
18 speak of* myself. % He that speaketh of*® himself seeketh his 
own glory: but he that seeketh his glory’® that sent him, the 
19 same is true, and*’ no unrighteousness is in him. ‘* Did not 
Moses give you the law, and ye¢ none of you keepeth the law ?* 
20 4 Why go ye about" to kill me? The people’® answered and 
said,’® Thou * hast a devil:'” who goeth about’ to kill thee? 
21 Jesus answered and said unto them, *I have done’ one work, 
22 and ye all marvel. * Moses therefore gave unto you circum- 
cision ;*° (not because *! it is of Moses, but * of the fathers ;) 
23 and ye onthe sabbath day circumcise a man. If a man” on 
the sabbath day receive circumcision,* that the law of Moses 
should* not be broken ; ‘are ye angry at® me, because I have*® 
24. made a man every whit whole on the sabbath day? ” Judge 
not according to the appearance, but judge righteous judgment. 
25 Then said some of them of Jerusalem,” Is not this he, whom 
26 they seek to kill? But,?* lo, he speaketh boldly, and they say 
nothing unto him. ”Do* the ’rulers know indeed * that this 
27 is the very ** Christ? 4% Howbeit we know this man whence he 
is: but when Christ **? cometh, no man knoweth * whence he is. 
28 Then cried Jesus in the temple as he taught, saying,** Ye % both 
know me, and ye know whence I am: and ”I am®™ not come 
of myself, but he that sent me “is true, ‘whom ye know not. 
29 * But ** I know him: for*’ I am from him, and ” he hath * sent 
30 me. Then they sought to take him: *but*? no man laid 
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hands ** on him, because “his hour was not yet come. And 2Ver.6. 
“many of the people*! believed on* him, and said, When Chap. ii. 23 
Christ ** cometh, will he do more miracles ** than these which 
this an hath done? 
The Pharisees heard that the people murmured ** such *° 
things concerning him ; and the Pharisees and the chief 
priests *’ sent officers to take“* him. Then said Jesus * unto 
them,®® Yet ~a little while am I with you, and ¢hen*' I %go Be a 


unto him that sent me. * Ye shall seek me, and shall not find as 5 
me: and where I am, ¢hither*® ye cannot come. * Then said _ xii. x 
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ConTENTs. In this section Jesus appears at the 
feast to which He went up when His Father’s, 
and therefore His own, hour was come. The 
opportunity afforded by it of teaching is embraced, 
and we are presented with the teaching and its 
effect. In the successive discourses recorded, the 
same general line of thought is to be traced as in 
But a particular direction is 
given them by the circumstances amidst which 
they are spoken. Jesus comes again before us as 
the Fulfiller of the law, of the last and greatest of 
the annual feasts of Israel,—that feast which, in 
the language of the prophets, shadowed forth 
the gift of the Spirit and the highest glory of 
Messianic times. The effect is, as usual, twofold : 
some are attracted, others are repelled. The 
subordinate parts are—(1I) vers. 14-24; (2) vers. 
25-31 (3) vers. 32-36; (4) vers. 37-39 5 (5) vers. 
40-44; (6) vers. 45-52. 

Ver. 14. And when it was already the middle 
of the feast, Jesus went up into the temple- 
courts, and taught. It is evident that the 
Evangelist means to impress us with the sudden- 
ness of this appearance of Jesus in the temple- 
courts. The Lord suddenly comes to His temple, 
and, at this feast of peculiar joy and hope, He 
brings with Him a special message and promise 
of the new covenant (ver. 38; Mal. iii. 1). His 
teaching during the latter half of the sacred week 
is to prepare for His words on the last day of the 
feast. 

Ver. 15. The Jews therefore marvelled, saying, 
How knoweth this man letters, having never 
Jearned? The marvelling on the part of the 
‘Jews’ (see note on chap. v. 20) is not an 
astonishment that compels further inquiry and 
leads towards belief. They are baffled, and 
forced to acknowledge against themselves what 
they would fain have denied. It was only after 
a long series of years spent in study that the 
Jewish scholar was permitted to become a teacher, 
and was solemnly ordained a member of the com- 
munity of doctors of the law. Jesus, it was 
known, had not been taught in the rabbinical 
schools, nevertheless He was proving Himself, in 
such a manner that His enemies could not gainsay 
the fact, a skilled and powerful teacher. Jewish 
learning dealt chiefly with the letter of the written 
Word (especially the Law), and with the body of 
unwritten tradition. The words which crown our 
Lord’s teaching at this feast enter into the very 
heart and express the inmost spirit of the whole 
Old Testament revelation (vers. 38, 39). 

Ver. 16. Jesus therefore answered them, and 
said, My teaching is not mine, but his that sent 


me. It was the practice of Jewish Rabbis to pro- 
claim from whom they ‘received’ their teaching, 
and to quote the sayings of the wise men who 
preceded them. What they proclaimed of them- 
selves the teaching of Jesus proclaims of itself to 
all worthy listeners. His teaching, though He 
had never ‘learned’ it in the sense in which they 
use the term, is yet not His own; neither in its 
substance nor in its authority must they count it 
His. As His works were those which the Father 
gave Him to accomplish (chap. v. 36), so His 
words were the expression of the truth which He 
has heard from God (viii. 40), and the Father 
hath given Him commandment what He shall say 
(xii. 49). Hence His words are God’s words, and 
the teaching comes with the authority of God. 
Such teaching is self-evidential, where man really 
wishes to hear the voice of God : for— 

Ver. 17. If any one will to do his will, he will 
perceive of the teaching, whether it is of God, or 
whether I speak from myself. Many a time did 
the Jews refuse to recognise the teaching of Jesus 
unless He could prove by a miracle that God was 
working with Him. Here He tells them that, 
had they the will to do God’s will, they would 
need no miracle in evidence that in His teaching 
they heard the words of God: as the child at 
once recognises his father’s voice, so would they, 
if living in harmony with God’s will and purpose, 
recognise in His voice the voice of God. Such 
recognition of the words of Jesus is the test, there- 
fore, of a will bent on doing the will of God, and 
every such effort of will is consciously strengthened 
by His words ; while, on the other hand, the heart 
which seeks its own glory and not the glory of 
God is repelled by them (chap. v. 44). No 
words can more clearly show that the very end 
of the teaching of Jesus as set forth in this 
Gospel is not empty speculation but practical 
righteousness. It may be asked, Is our Lord 
merely stating a truth (‘he wi perceive’), or 
is He also giving a promise (‘he sha// perceive, — 
shall come to know’)? Both thoughts are implied. 
Jesus does not say that the clear conception comes 
at once,—but come it will, come it shall. The last 
words must be carefully distinguished from those 
of chap. v. 31, etc., ‘bearing witness concerning 
Myself.’ Here the word used refers to the origin, 
the source, of the speaking; and the meaning 
exactly agrees with chap. v. 30,—there ‘doing,’ 
here ‘speaking,’ from or of Himself. 

The words of ver. 17 are especially remarkable 
when we call to mind that they were addressed to 
persons all whose thoughts of revelation as a thing 
demonstrated to man were connected with tokens 
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of the Divine presence appealing to the senses. 
What a new world did it open up to tell chem that 
perception of the Divine origin of any teaching 
depends upon our seeing that it strengthens and 
perfects that moral nature which is within us the 
counterpart of the Divine nature ! 

Ver. 18. He that speaketh from himself 
seeketh his own glory. If a man speaks from 
himself, giving out all that he says as coming from 
himself, it is clear that he is seeking the glory of 
no one but himself. If one who so acts is a 
messenger from another (and here the thought tn 
the later words, ‘ him that sent him,’ seems intended 
to apply to the whole verse), it is plain that his 
attitude is altogether false : he represents as ‘ from 
himself’ that which really is ‘from him that sent 
him.’—But he that seeketh the glory of him 
that sent him, the same is true, and there is no 
unrighteousness in him, [rom the maxim con- 
tained in the first clause of this verse it follows at 
once that whoever is not seeking his own glory 
does not speak from himself. But every word of 
Jesus shows that He seeks His Father’s glory: 
hence it cannot be that He is speaking from Him- 
self.—But as a messenger speaking from himself 
and aiming at his own glory is false to his 
position and work, so he that seeks the glory of 
the sender only is true to them, and there is no 
unrighteousness in him,—his work and duty as 
messenger are fully accomplished. These last 
words, like the first clause of the verse, are per- 
fectly general, though absolutely realised in Christ 
alone. By Him the condition is completely ful- 
filled : of Him the freedom from unrighteousness 
is absolutely true. This verse connects itself with 
what precedes and with what follows: (1) A will 
to do God’s will will lead to right judgment 
respecting Christ (ver. 17), because he who has 
such a will can discern the complete submission of 
Jesus to the will of God, His complete freedom 
from self-seeking (ver. 18); (2) Is it thus proved 
to every one who is seeking to do God’s will that 
Jesus is the real messenger of God, accurately 
teaching His will, then the accusation which is in 
the minds of His enemies (vers. 21, 22), that He has 
contradicted God’s will in the matter of the Sabbath 
(chap. v. 18), must fall to the ground of itself. 

Ver. 19. Did not Moses give you the law, and 
no one of you doeth the law? Why seek ye 
to kill me? There are two ways in which this 
verse may be taken, and between them it is uot 
easy to decide. They turn on the interpretation 
of ‘no one of you doeth the law ;’ for this may 
find its explanation either in the words that imme- 
diately follow or in vers. 21-25. It may be best 
to give the connection of thought according to each 
of these views. In both cases the ‘law’ chiefly de- 
notes the Ten Commandments. (1) The accusation 
of the Jews against Jesus, of having transgressed 
God’s will, must fall to the ground (ver. 18), but 
not so His accusation against them. Moses, whom 
all accepted as God’s true messenger, gave them 
the law, which therefore expressed God’s will, and 
yet every one of tnem was breaking the law, for 
they were seeking to kill Jesus. They were there- 
fore self-convicted by their own works of opposing 
the revealed will of God: no wonder therefore 
that they had rejected Jesus. In favour of this 
explanation we may say that the words are (vers. 
15, 16) addressed to ‘the Jews,’ whose murderous 
ntention Jesus well knew not to have been in- 
spived by true zeal for the law,—that the words so 
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understood aptly follow vers. 17, 18,—and that 
we thus secure for the solemn expression ‘doeth 
the law’ a natural and worthy sense. (2) The 
other explanation connects this verse less strictly 
with ver. 18. In Jesus, as a true messenger, there — 
is no unrighteousness. What they lave called 
unrighteousness is altogether righteous,—nay, it 
is what they themselves habitually do, and rightly 
do. Moses gave them the law, the whole law, 
and yet there is no one of them that keeps the 
whole law. Every one of them (as the example 
afterwards given proves) sets aside one of two 
conflicting laws, breaks one commandment when 
there is no other way of keeping a higher com- 
mand inviolate; and this is all that Jesus did in 
the act for which they seek to kill Him. This 
second explanation agrees well with what follows; 
and, although at first sight it seems almost too 
mild to be spoken to ‘ the Jews,’ it has really great 
sharpness. It must have at once penetrated their 
hearts and thrown a light upon the guilt and folly 
of their conduct which they could only evade by 
again deliberately turning their eyes from the light. 
‘ No one of you doeth the law’ is also a very heavy 
charge. On the whole, the second interpretation 
seems preferable to the first. 

Ver. 20. The multitude answered, Thou hast 
a demon; who seeketh to kill thee? It is im- 
portant to observe that this answer is returned by 
the multitude, not by those to whom ver. 19 is 
addressed, and the multitude is apparently in 
entire ignorance of the designs of ‘the Jews.’ 
That the people should have thought possession 
by a demon the only possible explanation of the 
presence of such a thought in the mind of Jesus 
places in boldest relief the guilt of ‘the Jews.’ 
To bring this out is probably the explanation of 
the insertion of a remark for which it is otherwise 
difficult to account. 

Ver. 21. Jesus answered and said unto them, 
I did one work, and ye all marvel. This answer 
seems to have been addressed to the multitude, or 
rather to the whole body of those present includ- 
ing ‘the Jews,’ not to ‘the Jews’ alone (as is 
supposed by some who make ver. 20 a paren- 
thesis): hence the calmness of the tone. ‘One 
work,’ viz. that recorded in chap. v. 1-8,—the 
miracle, with all its attendant circumstances. 
Many other miracles had Jesus wrought in Jeru- 
salem (chap. ii. 25), but this one had caused all 
the amazement and repulsion of feeling of which 
He is here speaking. 

Ver. 22. For this cause hath Moses given you 
the circumcision (not that it is of Moses but of 
the fathers), and ye on the sabbath day circum- 
cise aman. Tlie very law was intended to teach 
them the fundamental principle upon which Jesus 
rested His defence, to look beyond the letter to 
the spirit, and to see that sometimes an ordinance 
is most honoured when its letter is broken. ‘For 
this cause "—to teach this lesson—Moses, who gave 
the Ten Commandments (ver. 19), one of which 
enjoined the sabbath rest, took up into the law 
which he gave (see ver. 23, ‘the law of Moses’) 
the far earlier ordinance of circumcision, laying 
down or rather repeating the strict rule that the 
rite must be performed on the eighth day (Lev. 
xii. 3). When this eighth day fell on the sabbath, 
the Jews, however inconsistent the rite might 
seem with the rigid sabbath rest, yet, with a true 
instinct, never hesitated to circumcise a child. 
They felt that to receive the sign of God’s cove- 
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nant, the token of consecration and of the removal 
of uncleanness (and—may we add ?—the token of 
the promise which was before and above the law, 
Gal. iii. 17), could never be really inconsistent 
with any command of God. In acting as they 
did, therefore, they proved that in this matter the 
lesson which the lawgiver designed to teach had 
been truly learned by them; yet it was a lesson 
essentially the same as that which the healing by 
Jesus cn the sabbath day had taught. This passage 
is of great interest as showing that in many respects 
the law, even whilst seeming to deal in positive 
precepts only, was intended to become, and in 
some measure actually was, a discipline, preparing 
for the ‘dispensation of the Spirit.’ 
Ver. 23. If a man receiveth circumcision on 
the sabbath day, that the law of Moses may not 
be broken, are ye angry with me, because I 
made a man every whit whole on the sabbath 
day? Their reverence for the law and their deter- 
mination that it should not be broken led them 
to break the letter of the Fourth Commandment, 
or rather to do that which they would otherwise 
have thought inconsistent with its precept. How 
_ then can they be indignant at Jesus for the deed 
which He had done on the sabbath? He had 
performed a far more healing work than circum- 
cision. He had given not merely a token of the 
removal of uncleanness, but complete freedom 
from the blight and woe which sin had brought 
(see chap. v. 14) on the ‘whole man.’ It may be 
thought that in this last expression our Lord refers 
only to the cure of a disease by which the entire 
body had been prostrated; but the verse just 
quoted (chap. v. 14), and the recollection of the 
figurative and spiritual application of the rite of 
Circumcision with which the prophets had made 
the Jews familiar, warn us against limiting the 
miracle at the pool of Bethesda to the restoration 
of physical health. 

Ver. 24. Judge not according to the appear- 
ance, but judge righteous judgment. Righteously 
had they judged in regard to themselves. So let 
them judge His work, and they will see that, where 
they had suspected only the presence of iniquity, 
there was the highest righteousness. 

Ver. 25. Some therefore of them of Jerusalem 
said, Is not this he whom they seek to kill? 
The speakers are a different class from those 
hitherto introduced,—‘ they of Jerusalem:’ these 
seem to have more knowledge of the designs of 
‘the Jews’ than was possessed by ‘the multitude’ 
(ver. 20). 

Ver. 26. And, lo, he speaketh boldly, and 
they say nothing unto him. Can it be that the 
rulers know that this is the Christ? No opinion 
as to these designs is expressed ; there is neither 
sympathy nor blame; there is only bewilderment, 
occasioned by the inconsistency between the sup- 
posed wishes of the rulers and the boldness and 
freedom with which Jesus is allowed to speak. 
Can it be that there is some secret reason for this, 
—that the rulers have really made a discovery, 
which they will not allow—, that this is the Christ ? 
The question is no sooner asked than it is answered 
by themselves :— 

Ver. 27. Howbeit we know this man whence 
he is; but when the Christ cometh, no one per- 
eeiveth whence he is. In ver. 42 we read of the 
expectation that the Christ would come from 
Bethlehem (see also Matt. ii. 5). But there is no 
inconsistency between this verse and that, for it 


seems to have been the belief of the Jews that the 
Redeemer would indeed first appear in Bethlehem, 
but would then be snatched away and hidden, and 
finally would afterwards suddenly manifest Him- 
self,—from what place and at what time no one 
could tell. So Jesus warns His disciples that the 
cry will be heard, ‘ Lo, here is the Christ; or, Lo, 
he is there’ (Mark xiii. 21). 

Vers. 28, 29. Jesus therefore cried in the 
temple-courts teaching and saying. Knowing 
that such words were in the mouths of the people 
of Jerusalem, Jesus cried aloud in the hearing of 
all. The word ‘teaching’ may seem unneces- 
sary: it appears to be added in order to link 
what is here said to the teaching of vers. 14 and 
16: what He says is no chance utterance, but 
forms part of the teaching designed for this festival. 
—Ye both know me, and ye know whence I am. 
Jesus allows that they had a certain knowledge of 
Him, but He does this for the purpose of showing 
immediately thereafter that it was altogether in- 
adequate and at fault. It was indeed important 
in one respect, for it involved the acknowledgment 
of His true humanity; but, denying all else, re- 
fusing to recognise Him in His higher aspect, 
scouting His claims to be the Sent of God, the 
expression of the eternal Father, it was really no 
more than an outward and carnal knowledge of 
Him. There seems to be a distinction between 
‘whence I am’ and ‘whence I come’ (viii. 14). 
The latter includes more directly the idea of the 
Divine mzzsston of Jesus.—And I have not come of 
myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye 
know not. I know him, because I am from him, 
and he sent me. Words containing that true 
knowledge of Jesus which these men ‘of Jerusalem’ 
had not. It consists in recognising in Him the 
‘Sent’ of Him who is ‘ true,’ not merely veracious 
or faithful, but 7ea/, who is the ground and esseuce 
of all reality, the only living and true God. In 
this respect those to whom Jesus was now speak- 
ing did not know Him;; they beheld the outward 
man; they did not behold the manifestation of the 
eternal God. ‘This ignorance, too, arose from the 
fact that they did not know God Himself. They 
thought that they knew Him; but they did 
not, for they had not penetrated to the right con- 
ception of His spiritual, righteous nature, —a 
nature corresponding only to eternal realities, to 
what is ‘true.’ Not knowing God, how could ~ 
they know Jesus who ‘manifested’ the true God, 
who was ‘from’ the true God, and whom the true 
God ‘sent’? Had they known the One they 
would have recognised the Other (chap. v. 37, 
viii. 19). The words of vers. 28, 29 are thus 
words of sharp reproof. 

Ver. 30. They sought therefore to seize him. 
Jesus had not mentioned the name of God, but 
those with whom He spoke (familiar with modes 
of speech in which the Divine Name was left un- 
spoken and replaced by a pronoun, as here, or by 
some attribute) did not miss His meaning. He 
had denied to them the knowledge of God, and at 
the same time had claimed for Himself the closest 
fellowship with Him, to be indeed the very ex- 
pression of what He was.—And no man laid his 
hand on him, because his hour was not yet 
come. Their zeal and enmity were at once 
aroused ; the ‘men of Jerusalem’ followed in the 
steps of ‘the Jews’ (ver. 1). Yet they could not 
touch Him, for it was not yet God’s time. 

. Ver. 31. But of the multitude many believed 
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in him, and said, When the Christ cometh, will 
he do more signs than these which this man 
hath done? he last verse showed how the 
hostility to Jesus was growing ; this verse presents 
the brighter side. The division of the people goes 
on continually increasing: they who are of the 
light are attracted towards Jesus, they who are of 
darkness are repelled. The faith of these believers 
is real (‘they believed zz im’), though not so 
firm and sure as that which rests less on ‘signs’ 
than on His own word. 

Ver. 32. The Pharisees heard the multitude 
murmuring these things concerning him, and 
the chief priests and the Pharisees sent officers 
to seize him. To the various parties already 
mentioned in this chapter, the Jews (vers. II, 
13, 15), the multitudes (ver. 12), or the multitude 
(vers. 20, 31), and them of Jerusalem (ver. 25), are 
here added the Pharisees and also the chief priests, 
now mentioned for the first time in this Gospel. 
In three earlier passages (chap. i. 24, ili. I, iv. 1) 
John has spoken of the Pharisees, and in the last 
of these only (chap. iv. I) has there been any in- 
timation of either secret or open hostility on the 
part of this sect toward our Lord. It is otherwise 
with the other Gospels. In the course of that 
Galilean ministry which is not distinctly recorded 
by John the Pharisees occupy a very distinct 
position as foes of Jesus. To the period between 
John’s last mention of the Pharisees and the pre- 
sent verse belong His controversies with them 
respecting fasting, His association with sinners 
(Matt. ix.; Mark ii.; Luke v.—compare Luke vii. 
49), the sabbath (Matt. xii.; Mark ii.; Luke vi.), 
the tradition of the elders (Matt. xv.; Mark vii.), 
and the forgiveness of sins (Luke v.; Matt. ix.; 
Mark ii.—compare Luke vii. 39). The Pharisees 
have attempted to persuade the multitude that He 
wrought His miracles through the prince of the 
devils (Matt. ix.; Matt. xii.; Mark iii.). He has 
refused their request that they might see a sign 
from heaven (Matt. xvi.; Mark viii.), and has 
warned the disciples against their teaching (Matt. 
xvi.; Mark viii.) and their ‘righteousness’ (Matt. 
‘, 20). In Matt. xii. 14 we read that the Pharisees 
(Mark iii. 6, the Pharisees and the Herodians) 
held a consultation how they might destroy Him. 
Up to this point, however, in the narrative of the 
Fourth Gospel it would seem most probable that, 
as a body, they had not assumed a position of dis- 
tinct hostility to our Lord. It was not in Galilee, 
of which the earlier Gospels speak, but in Jeru- 
salem, where were their chief members and in- 
fluence, that an organized opposition could best 
be formed by them; and in many passages at all 
events we gather that those of their number who 
assailed Jesus were no more than emissaries sent 
down from the capital by the rulers. Things now 
take a different turn in John’s Gospel. The Phari- 
sees come more prominently forward, act more as 
a party than as individuals, and begin to constitute 
a distinctly hostile ower to Jesus. The events 
which had passed in Galilee, though not noted by 
John, may explain the change.—The chief priests 
are, as has been said, first mentioned here by 
John. In the other Gospels also they are scarcely 
referred to up to this period of the history, for 
Matt. xvi. 21 (Mark viii. 31; Luke ix. 22) is a 
prophecy, and the only remaining passage in the 
first three Gospels is Matt. ii. 4, where it is said 
that Herod convened ‘all the high priests and 
scribes of the people.’ It has been supposed that 


this expression denotes the Sanhedrin, but the 
great court of the nation did not include ‘all the 
scribes.’ With much more certainty may the 
words of Matt. xvi. 21, ‘the elders and the high 
priests and the scribes,’ be taken as an enumera- 
tion of the three elements of the supreme council. 
What is the exact meaning of chief priests or high 
priests, thus spoken of in the plural, it is perhaps 
impossible to say. The usual view is that the 
chiefs of the twenty-four classes of priests are in- 
tended ; but there seems little or no evidence in 
support of this explanation, The only point on 
which we can speak with certainty is that the ex- 
pression must include all living who had been 
high priests. In those unsettled times the tenure 
of office was occasionally very short, and always 
precarious. Annas the father-in-law of Caiaphas 
(chap. xviii. 13) was deposed by the Roman Pro- 
curator about fourteen years before the time of 
which we now speak : within three or four years 
of his deposition as many as four were appointed 
to the high-priesthood, the last of whom, Caiaphas, 
retained office until A.D. 36. At this time, there- 
fore, besides the actual high priest, three or four 
may have been living who had once borne this 
name, and their former dignity would give them 
weight in a council which oonsisted of Jews alone. 
Whether prominent members of families to which 
present or former high priests belonged (compare 
Acts iv. 6) were also included under this name, 
or whether it denoted other priests who stood high 
in influence as members of the Sanhedrin, is very 
doubtful.— The multitude talked among them- 
selves in the temple of the grounds of the faith in 
Jesus which was growing in their hearts. Their 
talk is secret (‘murmuring’), but not so secret 
that the Pharisees did not overhear their words. 
Convinced that the teaching which so powerfully 
impresses the people must be heard no longer, they 
seek therefore the aid of the chief priests, whose 
attendants are immediately despatched with orders 
to seize Jesus. 

Ver. 33. Jesus therefore said, Yet a little 
while am I with you, and I go unto him that 
sent me. In the action now taken by His foes 
Jesus sees a token of the rapidity with which His 
hour is approaching. These words, which (ver. 
35) were spoken in the presence of ‘the Jews,’ 
declare His perfect knowledge of their designs. 
But they are also words of judgment, taking from 
His enemies their last hope. 

Ver. 34. Ye shall seek me, and shall not find 
me. The frequent occurrence of the ‘seeking’ in 
this chapter suggests as the first meaning of these 
words, Ye will seek to lay hands on me, but shall 
not find me. That was the only ‘seeking’ of 
which the Jews wished to think. But the eye of 
Jesus rested on the calamities from which at a 
future time they would seek to be delivered by the 
Christ, but would seek in vain. His enemies have 
refused to recognise in His words the teaching of 
‘Him that sent’ Him (ver. 16): when He has 
returned to His Father their eyes will be opened 
to their madness and folly.—And where I am, ye 
cannot come. ‘Where I am,’ He says, not ‘ where 
I shall be:’ here, as elsewhere, the simple ex- 
pression of continuous existence is most befitting 
for Him who is one with the Father. Into that 
Fellowship, that Presence, no enemies of the Son 
shall come. 

Ver. 35. The Jews therefore said among them- 
selves, Whither is this man about to go, that we 
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shall not find him? Our Lord’s words were 
mysterious, but yet were so closely linked with 
His earlier teaching, as related in this very chapter, 
that their general meaning would be clear to every 
patient listener. Vers. 16 and 17 were alone 
sufficient to show that ‘to Him that sent me’ 
could only mean ‘to God.’ But this impression 
‘the Jews’ must at all hazards avert: chap. viii. 
22 shows how eagerly they sought to blunt the 
edge of such words as Jesus has now spoken. 
There they suggest that only by seeking death can 
He escape their search: here that it is on exile 
amongst Gentiles that He has now resolved. His 
teaching has seemed, to them a complete reversal 
of Jewish modes of thought. No learning of the 
schools prepared Him for His self-chosen office 
(ver. 15): He accuses all Israel of having broken 
the law of Moses (ver. 19): He sets at nought the 
most rigid rules of Sabbath observance : all things 
show that He has no sympathy with, no tolerance 
for, the most firmly established laws and usages of 
the Jewish people. And now He is going, not 
to return. Where?—Is he about to go to the 
Dispersion of the Greeks, and teach the Greeks ? 
‘Can it be that He has cast off Jews altogether and 
is going to Gentiles? ‘This is said in bitter scorn, 
but it may have been suggested by words of Jesus 
not expressly recorded. In answering His brethren 
just before the feast (ver. 7) He had spoken of 
*the world;’ before the end of the same feast 
(viii. 12) He says, ‘I am the light of the world.’ 
Even if we were not to accept the Jewish tradition 
which records that in the offering of the seventy 
bullocks at the feast of Tabernacles there was 
distinct reference to the (‘seventy’) nations of the 
Gentile world—a tradition deeply interesting and 
probably true—we can have no difficulty in sup- 
posing that in His teaching during the festival 
Jesus had repeatedly used words regarding ‘the 
world’ which enemies might readily pervert. His 
interest, they say in effect, is not with Jews but 
with the ‘world :’ is he leaving us?—then surely 
He is going to the world, to the heathen whom 
He loves.—The great difficulty of this verse is the 
use of such a phrase as ‘the Dispersion of the 
Greeks.” An explanation is furnished by the 
thought already suggested,—that the Jews, with 
irony and scorn, would show forth Jesus as re- 
versing all their cherished instincts, beliefs, and 
usages. Ifa true Israelite must depart from the 
Holy Land, he resorts to the Dispersion of his 
brethren. Not so with this man: He too is 
departing from us, but it is a Dispersion of Gen- 
tiles, not of Israelites, that He will seek,—it is 
Gentiles whom He will teach. Asin the case of 
Caiaphas (chap. xi. 50, 51), so here : words spoken 
in hate and scorn are an unconscious prophecy. 
He will teach and gather together the children of 
God that are scattered abroad,—this is the very 
purpose of His coming. The book which is the 
companion to this Gospel, the Apocalypse, con- 
tains many examples of this new and (so to speak) 
converse application of familiar words. Thus in 
Rey. i. 7, we find mankind designated as ‘ tribes of 
the earth.’ It is right to say that the explanation 
of ‘Dispersion of the Greeks’ which we have 
given is not that generally received. The common 
view is that the Jews represent Jesus as going to 
‘the Dispersion amongst the Gentiles,’ and, from 
this as a point of departure (like the apostles 
of Jesus afterwards), becoming a teacher of the 
Gentiles. We can only briefly give our reasons 
VOL. II. 7 


for dissenting from this view. (1) The meaning 
can hardly be obtained without straining the 
original words. (2) As probably many of ‘the 
multitude’ themselves belonged to ‘the Disper- 
sion,’ the added words ‘of the Greeks’ would be 
useless if intended as explanatory, insulting if used 
for depreciation. (3) The first clause becomes 
almost superfluous: why should they not say at 
once, Is He about to go amongst the Greeks? 
(4) The introduction of a ‘point of departure’ or 
connecting link is most unsuitable to the present 
state of feeling of our Lord’s enemies, ‘the Jews.’ 

Ver. 36. What is this word which he spake, 
Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me: and 
where Iam, ye cannot come? This verse contains 
little more than a repetition of the Saviour’s former 
statement, but is useful in reminding us that the 
Jews, whose bitter words we have just been con- 
sidering, were themselves perplexed by what they 
heard. We must not suppose that they pondered 
and ¢hez rejected the teaching of Jesus: their 
enmity rendered impossible that patient thought 
which would have found the key to His mysterious 
language ; they understood enough to have been 
attracted, had they only been willing listeners, by 
the light and the life of His words. Their 
ignorance resulted from the absence of the will to 
learn and do God’s will (ver. 17). 

Ver. 37. And in the last day, the great day, 
of the feast. The feast of Tabernacles properly 
so called continued seven days. During (a part 





A Water Carrier. 


of) each day all the men of Israel dwelt in booths 
made with boughs of palm, willow, pine, and 
other trees. Day by day burnt-offerings and other 
sacrifices were presented in unusual profusion. 
Every morning, whilst the Israelites assembled: in 
the temple-courts, one of the priests brought water 
drawn in a golden urn from the pool. of Siloam, 
and amidst the sounding of trumpets and other 
demonstrations of joy poured the water upon the 
altar. This rite is not mentioned in the Old 
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Testament ; but, as a commemoration of the 
miraculous supply of water in the wilderness, it 
was altogether in harmony with the general spirit 
of the festival. The chanting of the great Hallel 
(Ps, cxiii.-cxviii.) celebrated the past ; but (as we 
learn from the Talmud) the Jews also connected 
with the ceremony the words of Isaiah (xii. 3), 
‘Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out of the 
wells of salvation,’ and saw in it a type of the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit. On the evening of 
the first and (probably) of each following day the 
‘rejoicing of the drawing of the water’ was cele- 
brated in the court of the women, with dancing, 
singing, and music; and lamps raised on four 
immense candelabra placed in the middle of the 
same court illumined both the temple and the city. 
On the seventh day the ordinary ceremonies of the 
feast came to an end. There was added, however, 
an eighth day (Num. xxix. 35), a day of holy con- 
vocation on which no work might be done. This 
day did not strictly belong to the feast, but was 
‘a feast by itself,’ perhaps as closing (not only the 
feast of Tabernacles, but also) the whole series of 
festivals for the year: naturally, however, it 
became attached to the feast of ‘l'abernacles in 
ordinary speech. Whether the ‘great day’ so 
emphatically mentioned here was this eighth day 
or the seventh day of the feast is a point which has 
been much discussed, and on which we cannot 
arrive at certainty. On the whole it is most pro- 
bable that the eighth day is referred to, the day of 
holy rest in which the feasts seemed to reach their 
culmination, and which retained the sacred associa- 
tions of the festival just past, though the marks of 
special rejoicing had come to an end, This last 
day He to whom ali the festivals of Israel pointed 
chose for the proclamation which showed the joy 
and hope of the feast of Tabernacles fulfilled in 
Himself.—Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any 
one thirst, let him come unto me and drink. 
The words ‘stood and cried’ bring into relief the 
solemn earnestness of this declaration, which com- 
pleted and perfected the teaching of Jesus at this 
feast. The occasion was given (if we are right in 
regarding the eighth as ‘the great day’), not by 
the ceremony observed, but by the blank left 
through the cessation of the familiar custom. The 
water had been poured upon the altar for seven 
days, reminding of past miracles of God’s mercy 
and promises of yet richer grace: hopes had been 
raised, but not yet satisfied. When the ceremonies 
had reached their close, Jesus ‘stood and cried’ 
to the multitudes that what they had hitherto 
looked for in vain they shall receive in Him. As 
in the synagogue of Nazareth He read from the 
book of Isaiah, and declared that the Scripture 
was that day fulfilled in their ears, so here He 
takes up familiar words of the same prophet (Isa. 
Ag 1), calling every one that thirsteth to come unto 

im. 

Ver. 38. He that believeth in me, as the 
scripture said, out of his belly shall fiow rivers of 
living water. The words of ver. 37 remind us of the 
people who drank of the spiritual rock that followed 
them (1 Cor. x. 4), the miracle commemorated 
in the pouring of the water from Siloam; the 
last words (‘shall flow rivers’) resemble more 
the promise of Isa. xii. 3, amplified in all its parts. 
There is nothing incongruous in this union of 
promises: Isa. xliv. 3 includes both, ‘I will pour 
water upon him that is thirsty and floods upon 
the dry ground.’ This is not the first time that 
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we have found ‘coming to Jesus’ and ‘believing 
in Him’ thus brought together; see the note on 
chap. vi. 35. Out of the heart of him that thus 
cometh, thus believeth in Jesus, shall flow rivers — 
of living water. Not only shall he receive what 
his thirst demands and be satisfied, but he himself 
shall become the source of a stream—nay rivers— 
of living waters. The water shall bring life to 
him : the water flowing out of his heart shall bring 
life wherever it comes. All this is the gift of 
Jesus, who is set forth as the One Source of the 
water of Life. But what is meant by ‘as the 
Scripture said’? Many passages of the Old Testa- 
ment contain similar imagery, and some of these 
have been already quoted ; but one only appears 
really to accord with the figure of this verse, viz. 
the vision of Ezek. xlvii. The prophet saw a 
stream of living water issuing from the temple, 
and expanding into a river whose waters brought 
life wherever they flowed. The temple prefigured 
Christ (chap. ii. 21); the water of life is the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, pre-eminently Christ’s gift 
(chap. iv. 14). The Lord Himself received into 
the believer’s heart brings the gift of the living 
water; and from Him, thus abiding in the heart, 
flows the river of the water of life. 

Ver. 39. And this spake he concerning the 
Spirit, which they that believed in him were 
to receive: for the Spirit was not yet given; 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified. To 
this authoritative explanation of the ‘living water’ 
we have more than once referred (see chap. iv. 
10, 14). The word is a promise still, speaking of 
a future not a present gift (‘were to receive’). 
The verse before us is one which it is impossible 
to express in English without a paraphrase. In 
the first clause we find ‘the Spirit,’ but in the 
second the article is absent, and the words liter- 
ally mean ‘for spirit was not yet,’—the word 
‘spirit’? meaning, not the Holy Spirit as a Person, 
but a bestowal or reception of His influence and 
power. Only when Jesus was glorified,—that is, 
only when He had died, had risen, had ascended 
on high, had been invested with the glory which 
was His own at the right hand of the Father, 
would man receive that spiritual power which is 
the condition of all spiritual life. When Jesus 
Himself, the God-man, is perfected, then and not, 
till then does He receive power to bestow the 
Holy Spirit on mankind. This mysterious subject 
mainly belongs, however, to later chapters of this 
Gospel (see especially chap. xvi. 7). 

Here our Lord’s revelation of Himself as the 
fulfilment of the Old Testament culminates. The 
feast of Tabernacles was the last great feast of the 
year. It was also the feast which raised sacred 
rejoicing to its highest point; which shadowed 
forth the full bestowal of Messianic blessings 
(comp. Zech. xiv. 16); and which spoke most 
of the Holy Spirit, the supreme gift of Jesus to 
His people. With its fulfilment all the brightest 
anticipations of ancient prophecy are realised. 
The effect of this revelation of Jesus by Himself is 
now traced. 

Ver. 40. Some of the multitude therefore, 
when they heard these words, said, Of a truth 
this is the prophet. On ‘the prophet,’ and the 
distinction between this appellation and ‘the 
Christ,’ see the note on chap. i. 21. 

Vers. 41, 42. Others said, This is the Christ 
Some said, What, doth the Christ come out of 
Galilee? Hath not the scripture said, That the 
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Christ cometh of the seed of David, and from 
Bethlehem, the village where David was? See 
Matt. ii. 6. This explanation of the prophecy of 
Micah (chap. v. 2) is found in the Targum, and 
seems to have been commonly received by the Jews. 

Vers. 43, 44. There arose therefore a division 
among the multitude because of him. And 
some of them would have seized him; but no 
manu laid hands on him. Compare ver. 30. 
Here, as there, the result of the division of 
opinion is a more eager attempt to apprehend 
Him about whom the dispute has arisen. The 
last words of ver. 30 may be again supplied in 
thought : ‘his hour was not yet come.’ : 

Ver. 45. The officers therefore came to the 
chief priests and Pharisees; and they said unto 
them, Why have ye not brought him? The 
sending of the officers is mentioned in ver. 32. 
From ver. 37 we may gather that they had been 
lingering near Him for a day or more: His last 
words seem to have deprived them of all power to 
lay hands on Him. There is a minute difference 
between the senders as described in ver. 32 (‘the 
chief priests and the Pharisees’) and here, where 
the second article is dropped. The slight change 
serves to emphasize the union of the two elements 
(so to speak) into one for the purpose in hand, 
but is not sufficient to suggest that here reference 
is made to the Sanhedrin as a body. It does not 
appear that there is formal action of the Sanhedrin 
earlier than the record in chap. xi. 47. 

Ver. 46. The officers answered, Never did a 
man so speak. A new testimony to Jesus, borne 
by men who, awed by the majesty of His words, 
instead of attempting a deed of violence, declare 
to their very masters that He is more than man. 

Vers. 47, 48, 49. The Pharisees therefore 
answered them, Have. ye also been led astray ? 
Hath any one of the rulers believed in him, or 
of the Pharisees? But this multitude which 
understandeth not the law are cursed. In such 
a matter as the acceptance of any man as Messiah, 
the judgment of the rulers (members of the 
Sanhedrin) must surely be decisive; but what 
ruler or (to take a wider range, and include all 
who accurately interpret the Law and uphold its 
majesty) who of the Pharisees has sanctioned the 
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claims of Jesus? The foolish multitude may have 
done so, in this showing an ignorance which, in 
the mind of the Pharisees, deserves and brings 
with it a curse. —Of such contemptuous treatment 
of the common people, as distinguished from ‘ the 
disciples of the wise,’ many examples may be pro- 
duced from the sayings of Jewish Rabbins.—Once 
more it may be noted, our Lord’s enemies pro- 
nounce their own condemnation in proclaiming 
their unbelief. 

Vers. 50, 51. Nicodemus saith unto them (he 
that came to him before, being one of them), 
Doth our law judge a man, except it have first 
heard from himself and learned what he doeth? 
Twice already in this section have we read of the 
restraint placed on the enemies of Jesus. Those 
amongst the multitude who were ill affected 
towards Him were kept back from doing Him 
harm (ver. 44); the officers likewise were re- 
strained (ver. 46); now the Sanhedrists them- 
selves are to be foiled, and this through one of 
themselves. Nicodemus has so far overcome his 
fear that he defends Jesus against the glaring 
injustice of his fellow-rulers, undeterred by the 
expression of their scorn just uttered. He appeals 
to the law, all knowledge of which they have 
proudly arrogated to themselves, and shows that 
of this very law they are themselves transgressors. 

Ver. 52. They answered and said unto him, 
Art thou also of Galilee? Search and see that 
out of Galilee ariseth no prophet. No answer 
to the argument was possible: they can but turn 
on Nicodemus himself. They assume that no one 
but a Galilean can take the side of Jesus. The 
last words are difficult, because at least one of the 
ancient prophets (Jonah) was of Galilee. But the 
words do not seem to be intended to include all 
the past, so much as to express what Jews held to 
be, and to have long been, a stated rule of Divine 
Providence: in their scorn of Galilee, and their 
arrogant assumption of complete knowledge of 
‘the law,’ they regard it as impossible that out of 
that land any prophet should arise ; least of all 
can it be the birthplace of the Messiah. 

For remarks on the following verses, extending 
from vii. 53 to viii. 11, see the close of this Com- 
mentary. 
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Jesus the Son of the Father, the Giver of Sonship and, therewith, of Light. 
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16 judge after the flesh; ‘I judge no man." And yet™ if I ‘Shap ther 
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you, that ye shall die in your sins: for “if ye believe not *° that 7°: 2 John 


ii. 16, lv. 5. 
25 ?I am “e,*' ye shall die in your sins.. Then said they ® unto «Vor ae 
him, Who art thou? And* Jesus saith ** unto them, Even ¢he 5 Vers. 98, 58, 


26 same that I said unto you from the beginning.** I have many “3? *#19 
things to say ** and to judge of *” you: but** he “that sent me «Chap. vii.28. 
is true; and “I speak to the world those things which I have oe a 
27 heard of him.® They understood *° not that he spake to them ie 
28 of the Father. Then said Jesus *' unto them,** When ye have 
* lifted up ** the 7 Son of man, then shall ye know that ?I am ‘o bere 
he,** and * that I do nothing of myself ;*° but “as my Father cor mae 


29 hath taught me,*® I speak these things. And “he that sent me 7¢baP- i: 5 


: : g Chap. v. 19. 

is with me: the Father hath not left me alone; 7 for*? I do Ce a 
30 always those things that please him.*8 *As he spake these &Chap. vii. 
: . I, X. 42, 
words,*® many believed on °° him. Zt ase 


31. Then said ae 5! to those * Jews which believed * on *4 him, 
If ye ’continue™ in my word, then are ye my disciples in- ‘oe 
32 deed ;°* And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall Rom. vi. 18 


11 one 12 But even 18 But in your own law also it is written Gal vai 
14 witness he  1beareth 17 concerning 18 They said therefore aed 
19 Ye know neither me 20 ye knew 21 ye would know 

42 he 23 teaching 24temple-courts 75 seized him 

26 He said therefore 27 omit my way 28 and in your sin ye shall die 

29 The Jews therefore said 80 shall not believe 31 omit he 

32 They said therefore 83 omit And 84 said 

85 How is it that I even speak to you at all? 36 sneak 

87 concerning 88 nevertheless 

89 and the things which I heard from him these I speak unto the world 

40 perceived 41 Jesus therefore said 42 omit unto them 

48 lifted on high 44 omit he 45 of myself I do nothing 

46 but even as the Father taught me 47 he left me not alone, because 

48 the things that are pleasing to him 49 things dl 3% 

51 Jesus said therefore the 58 had believed 


54 omit on 55 shall abide 56 ye are truly my disciples 
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34 
35 


36 
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38 
39 


40 


45 
46 
47 
48 


49 


make you free. They answered him, *” We be Abraham’s seed, m Vers. 37) 393 
and were never in bondage to any man:” how sayest thou, eae 
Ye shall be made free? Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, ° Whosoever committeth sin” is the servant °° er: Et 
of sin. And 4 the servant“ abideth not in the house for ever : 4Gal- iv. 30 
but™ the Son abideth ever.*4 ™”If the Son therefore shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed. I know that ye are 
“Abraham’s seed; but % ye seek to kill me, because my word a te 
hath no place“ in you. ”I speak that** which I have seen ”¥.% ,., 
with my’ Father: and ye do that which ye have seen with 
your father.** They answered and said unto him, ” Abraham 
is our father. Jesus saith unto them, “If ye were® Abraham’s * Rom. 35 
children, ye would’ do the works of Abraham. But now % ye #7 2% 
seek to kill me, a man that hath told” you ‘the truth, “which *ChP-§ ™ 
I have heard of God: this did not Abraham. Ye do the “*™** 
not born of fornication; “we have one Father, even God. {sa !xiit 16, 
love me: for ~I proceeded forth and came from God ;” neither *Ve 
*came I”* of myself, but he sent me. * Why do ye not under- 7 hp. v. 43; 
Z Soy chap. 
Ye are “of your father the devil,*’ and the lusts ** of your father 8; xi, 
ae 
abode*® not in the truth, because there is no truth in him. ™ 
When he speaketh a lie,°* he speaketh of his own: for he is a 
ye believe me not. Which of you ° convinceth*® me of sin? ee 


deeds’* of your father. Then” said they’® to him, We be”® 
Jesus said’ unto them, “If God were your Father, ye would #7 Jo" %* 
Vii. 28, 29. 
stand’? my speech? even*®® because ye cannot hear my word. 
a Matt. xiii. 
ye will do“? He ’ was a murderer ™* from the beginning, and 4 7"ychn ii. 
liar, and the father of it.’ And * because I tell you the truth,®® 
And * if I say the® truth, why do ye not believe me? *He £Eph-y. 33: 


Rev. iii. 19. 
that is of God heareth God’s words:** ye therefore hear them @{hp. x 26. 
not,** because ye are not of God. Then answered the Jews,® *Jobniv. © 
and said unto him, Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan, as 


and “hast a devil? Jesus answered, I have not a devil ; °° ¢ See chap. 


Vil. 20. 


50 but I honour my Father, and ye do dishonour me. And* I 
seek not mine own glory:% * there is one that seeketh and /See chp. 
51 judgeth. Verily, verily, I say unto you, * If a man * keep * my *[han <i 
135 x Pets i, 
57 and have never yet been slaves to any one 8 become 4 Chap v. 24 
°9 Every one that doeth sin 60 4 slave 61 slave & omit but vi. 50, xi 26. 
68 son 64 for ever 65 maketh no way 66 the things ithe ta eee 
88 do ye also therefore the things which ye heard from the Father 69 are 24, xv 20, 
70 omit ye would 71 spoken to 72 which I heard from God *¥#. °3.. 
78 works 74 omit Then 75 They said 76 were Spey > 
77 for from God | came forth, and am here 78 for also I have not come xiv 15. 
79 know 80 omit even 81 Ye are of the father who is the devil 
82 desires 88 it is your will to do 84 man-killer 
88 stood 86 Whensoever one speaketh the lie 
81 for for . . . it vead because his father also is a liar 88 But 
89 T say the truth 90 convicteth 91 omit And % omit the 
83 the words of God %* for this cause ye hear not 


%5 The Jews answered 8 demon 97 But 9 my glory °% have kept 


102° 


52 


saying,’ he shall never see? death. 


him, Now we know that *thou hast a devil. 
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Then said the Jews* unto 
Abraham # jis #Zech. i. 5. 


dead,* and the prophets ; and thou sayest, If a man # keep my 


53 


saying,” he shall never taste of death. 


’ Art thou greater than /Chap. iv. 12 


our father Abraham, which is dead?® and the prophets are 


54 


dead:* whom makest thou thyself? 


Jesus answered, “If I Ver. 50, 
chap. v. 31. 


honour’ myself, my honour ® is nothing: it is my Father that 


55 


honoureth® me; of whom ye say, that he is your God: Yet 


*ye have not known him; but °I know him: and if I should #Ver. 19. 


say, I know him not, I shall be a liar like unto you:"™ but I 
know him, 4and ? keep his saying.” 


56 


o Chap. vii. 29 


?Your father Abraham Chap. xv. 10. 


Luke x. 24; 


eee . gq 
rejoiced to see’*® my day: and he saw 7, and was glad." © Heb. xi. 13. 


57 
58 


Then said the Jews” unto him, Thou art not yet fifty years 
old, and hast thou seen Abraham ? 


Jesus said unto them, 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was,'* ” I am. ‘om 
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: RK 1D; ome 
Then *took they up stones to cast at him:' but Jesus “hid « Chap. x 3% 


himself, and went out of the temple,’*® going through the midst # hap xii. 36. 


of them, and so passed by.’® 


2 behold 


1 my word 
eke 6 who died 


5 have kept my word 
® glorifieth 

11 jike unto you, a liar 
14 and rejoiced 


12 word 


15 The Jews therefore said 


3 The Jews said 
7 glorify 


4 died 
8 glory. 


10 And have not got knowledge of him 


13 exulted that he should see 
16 add born 


17 They took up stones therefore that they might cast them upon him 


18 and went forth from the temple-courts 


CONTENTS.—The feast of Tabernacles is closed, 
and with it the great illumination of the temple- 
courts, of which the Jews were wont to boast in 
lofty terms. Starting from this, and from the 
fact that He is the true light of the world, Jesus 
reveals more clearly than He had yet done what He 


Himself is, and by contrast what His opponents. 


are. Everything that He utters assumes its 
sharpest, most peremptory, most decisive tone. 
The rage of His adversaries is roused to its 
highest intensity. The darkness becomes thickest, 
while the light shines in the midst of it with its 
greatest brightness. Nothing more can be done 
to change the darkness into light ; henceforward 
the children of light can only be withdrawn from 
it. At the close of the chapter Jesus goes out of 
the temple, leaving the darkness to itself but not 
overcome by it. The subordinate parts are—(1) 
vers. 12-20; (2) vers. 21-30; (3) vers. 31-59. 
Ver. 12. Again therefore Jesus spake unto 
them, saying, I am the light of the world. The 
last thirteen verses (chap. vii. 49-52) have been 
occupied with an account of the impression made 
by our Lord’s words of promise (chap. vii. 37, 38). 
This verse really follows chap. vii. 38, containing 
a second manifestation of Jesus, in a form and 
manner still connected with the feast which had 
just ended. As the pouring out of the water had 
furnished occasion for the promise of the living 
water, so the imagery of this verse was probably 
suggested by the illumination of the tempie-courts 
on the evenings of the festival. This illumina- 
tion proceeded from four great candelabra erected 


19 omit going .. . by 


in the court of the women, and of its brilliancy 
the Rabbins speak in the highest strains. It 
formed indeed so marked a feature of the week’s _ 
rejoicings, that no one can be surprised to find a 
reference to it in our Lord’s words. Like the 
water poured on the altar, the light may well have 
had a twofold symbolism, commemorating the 
mighty guidance of Israel by the pillar of fire, and 
also prefiguring the light which was to spring up 
in the times of Messiah (Isa. ix. 2, xlii. 6, etc.). 
What the pillar of fire had been to Israel in the 
wilderness, that would Messiah be to His people 
in the latter days._-He that followeth me shall 
in no wise walk in the darkness, but shall have 
the light of life. The words ‘he that followeth 
me’ are in all probability closely connected with 
the figure of the first clause of the verse. Around) 
is ‘the darkness’ of night: only where the pillar 
of fire moves light shines on all that follow its. 
course,—on all, not on Israel only, for Jesus is 
‘the light of the world.’ The language of both 
promises is free from every limitation save that 
which is expressed in ‘coming to’ Him, ‘ believ- 
ing in’ Him (chap. vii. 37, 38), and ‘following’ 
Him. The special condition mentioned in this 
verse (when we pass from the associations of the 
original figure to the practical application of the 
words) brings out the idea of discipleship and 
imitation. This includes ‘coming’ and ‘be- 
lieving.’ No true disciple shall walk in the 
darkness, but shall have as his own inward posses- 
sion (comp. chap. vii. 38) the light of life, —the 
light which life gives. Living in Christ, he shall 





have the light of Christ (see chap. i. 4). Dark- 
ness bears with it the ideas of ignorance, danger, 
and sin: light implies knowledge, guidance, 
safety, and holy purity (chap. xii. 35 ; 1 Thess. v. 
4; 1 Johni. 5, etc.). 

Ver. 13. The Pharisees therefore said unto 
him, Thou bearest witness concerning thyself; 
thy witness is not true. It seems impossible not 
to beJieve that we have here a reminiscence of 
Christ's own words (chap. v. 31), of which His 
enemies now take hold, that they may turn them 
against Himself. Since the discourse of chap. v., 
the Pharisees of Jerusalem have never possessed 
so favourable an opportunity of thus seeking to 
repel the claims which Jesus asserts. As used by 
our Lord (in chap. v.), the words signify that, if 
His testimony concerning Himself stood alone, 
not only would it (according to all laws of evi- 
dence) be invalid, but it would be untrue,—as the 
very thought of such unsupported witness would 
conflict with the fundamental truth of cnap. v. 19. 
Here the words, as applied by His foes, are 
intended to have the same meaning: His solitary 
testimony has no validity, and, by His own con- 
. fession, is untrue. 

Ver. 14. Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Even if I bear witness concerning myself, my 
witness is true: because I know whence I 


came, and whither I go; but ye know not 


whence I[ come, or whither I go. A little later 
(ver. 17), Jesus gives an answer similar to the 
purport of His words in chap. v. His Father 
beareth witness of Him, and His Father’s testi- 
mony is ever present. But here He rebukes their 
judgment of Him. In a sense (ver. 17), their 
requirement of other testimony is valid ; but first 
He must reject their application to Him of a 
principle of judgment which is valid in regard to 
men like themselves. Amongst men of like 
nature—those who are but men—such judgment 
is true: when applied to Jesus it fails. Men who 
know but in part may be self-deceivers, even if 
they are true men; hence their word needs sup- 
port. He who knows with unerring certainty that 
He comes from the Father and is going to the 
Father may bear witness of Himself, and His 
testimony is valid and true. He who thus comes 
from God cannot but speak with a self-evidencing 
power,—self-evidencing to all who are willing to 
see and hear. This willingness the Pharisees had 
not, and hence He adds, ‘ Ye know not whence 
I come, or whither I go.’ The change from ‘I 
came’ to ‘I come’ is remarkable, but is easily 
explained. The past fact (‘I came’) is not one 
which the Pharisees could know, except by infer- 
ence: His present mission from the Father (‘I 
come’) should have been discerned by all who 
saw His works and heard His words; and every 
one who recognised that He cometh from the 
Father must understand His meaning when He 
says ‘I go’ to Him that sent me. On ‘I come’ 
comp. vii. 28. 

Ver. 15. Ye judge after the flesh. They had 
judged Him by mere outward appearance, and 
according to their own merely human thoughts 
and wishes. Having formed for themselves with- 
out patient study of the Scriptures, and thus 
without the guidance of the Spirit of God, their 
conception of Messiah and of His kingdom, they 
rejected Jesus because He did not answer their 
expectation. But for this, the Divine witness in 
Him would have reached their hearts.—I judge 
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no one. They judged according to their own 
nature,—standing alone, without the guidance of 
the Father, not taking the Father along with them 
in judging, and thus not judging ‘righteous 
judgment’ (vii. 24). Jesus judgeth no man. The 
fifth chapter has prepared us for such words as 
these. Here, as there, they do not exclude all 
judgment, but all so/e judgment (see ver. 16): it 
is not He that judgeth, but rather the Father who 
judgeth in Him. Chap. v. 22 and this verse are 
not discordant : between the Father, the ultimate 
source of judgment, and those who are judged is 
the Son, to whom the Father hath given authority 
to do judgment, but who doeth nothing save in 
and with the Father. The ‘I’ is thus emphatic, 
equivalent to ‘I by myself’ or ‘I without the 
Father.’ : 

Ver. 16. But even if I judge, my judgment is 
true: because I am not alone, but I and the 
Father that sent me. Because in no action is 
He alone, even if He judges His judgment is 
true; it is a vea/ judgment, a judgment corre- 
sponding, not to outward appearance, but to the 
eternal reality of things, because according to the 
Father’s will. The assertion of this verse, that 
the Father is ever with Him, corresponds to the 
words, ‘I know whence I came,’ in ver. 14: the 
link which binds together all these verses is His 
constant and perfect knowledge that the Father is 
with Him and in Him, In this lies the validity of 
His witness : in this is involved the condemnation 
of His foes. 

Ver. 17. But in your own law also it is written 
that the witness of two men is true. In the very 
law which they magnified, on which they take 
their stand, as they accuse Him of breaking the law, 
and declare that all who follow him are iznorant 
of the law (chap. vii. 49, etc.), this principle is laid 
down (Deut. xvii. 6, xix. 15). An emphasis is made 
to rest on ‘men’ to prepare for the next verse. 
The words ‘your own law’ have been understood 
as a proof that Jesus feels that He is not a Jew, 
but without reason. The words flow from the fact 
that it is His purpose to show that the principle 
upon which He proceeded was founded in the law 
which they themselves so highly honoured, and 
the rules of which they were not entitled to neglect. 
They thus at once magnify the law and are an 
argumentum ad hominem. : 

Ver. 18. I am he that beareth witness con- 
cerning myself, and the Father that sent me 
beareth witness concerning me. In all the Son’s 
witness concerning Tiimself, it is the Father that 
beareth witness concerning Him. This is the 
teaching of chap. v., and it is easy to see that the 
witness may with equal truth be spoken of as that 
of Two, or as that borne by One (the Father). In 
thus speaking to His enemies of a twofold witness, 
He may mean either (1) that they should them- 
selves have discerned in Him, over and above that 
which in a holy human prophet they would have 
accepted as ‘witness,’ a higher presence which 
could only be Divine; and that, had they done 
this, they could never have thought of His word as 
standing alone:—or (2) that in the witness which 
He had borne they had dreamed of unsupported 
words only because they could not attain to that 
perfect knowledge which He alone possessed. 
They heard and saw one witness only: to His 
consciousness there were two.. The first of these 
two views is by much the more probable. Jesus 
appeals to two facts which they ought to have 
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known, that He was the expression of the Father, 
and that what He was the Father was. These 
were two wholly separate and independent things, 
although the validity of each depended upon that 
consciousness of the Divine in them which they 
had silenced. There is thus here no Zetitio prin- 
cipii as has been thought even by distinguished 
commentators. 

Ver. 19. They said therefore unto him, Where 
is thy Father? If He is to add His witness to 
Thine, let Him appear and bear His testimony. 
The words are those of men who will not seek to 
enter into the meaning of the Speaker. As they 
judge men ‘according to the flesh,’ they will go no 
farther than the literal import of the words. But 
after what they have heard and seen. in Jesus, such 
action cannot consist with sincerity: it is not only 
to enemies but to hypocrites that He speaks.— 
Jesus answered, Ye know neither me, nor my 
Father: if ye knew me, ye would know my 
Father also. They professed not to know who is 
His Father. In truth they were without any real 
knowledge, not of the Father only, but of Jesus 
Himself. Had they, through receiving and believing 
His words, attained such knowledge of Him, they 
would have attained in Him the revelation of the 
Father also. 

Ver. 20, These words spake he in the trea- 
sury, teaching in the temple-courts: and no 
man seized him, because his hour was not yet 
come. Again His adversaries were overawed : 
though He was teaching within the precincts of 
the temple, in the very place of their power, no 
one laid hands on Him. The Treasury was in the 
court of the women, the very place in which the 
rejoicings we have described (see chap. vii. 37) 
took place. This gives some confirmation to the 
view we have taken of ver. 12, as referring to the 
illumination in this court. 

Ver. 21. He said therefore again unto them, 
I go, and ye shall seek me, and in your sin ye 
shall die: whither I go, ye cannot come. The 
conflict of Jesus with His opponents has now 
passed into a higher stage. It is no longer with 
the Pharisees merely (ver. 13), but with the Jews 
(ver. 22). The witness, too, which Jesus now 
bears regarding Himself has reference to the last 
things, both for Himself and for them. It is vain 
however to inquire when the discourse was thus 
continued : the bond is one rather of thought than 
of date. The main object of these words is 
judgment: hence Jesus does not linger on the 
thought of His own departure, but on that of the 
fate awaiting them. The time will come when 
they will seek Him, but in vain. He is not speak- 
ing of the seeking of faith or of repentance, but (as 
before in chap. vii. 34) of the awakening (too late) 
to need and danger,—an awakening not accom- 
panied by the forsaking of sin, for He adds, ‘in 
your sin’ (ze. your state of sin, comp. ver. 24) 
‘ye shall die.’ : 

Ver. 22. The Jews therefore said, Will he kill 
himself? because he saith, Whither I go ye 
cannot come. Before (chap. vii. 35) their answer 
had been, Will He go to Gentiles? The change 
here shows how much farther the conflict has 
advanced. Will He go to the realms of the dead, 
they ask,—to that darkest and most dreadful 
region reserved for those who take their own life, 
a region where true Israelites cannot come? Their 
ignorance of themselves is as profound as their 
ignorance of Jesus. Jesus had made His meaning 
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plain (chap. vii. 33), but they wilfully blind them- 
selves. Hence only one answer is possible now. — 
Vers. 23, 24. And he said unto them, Ye are 
from beneath; I am from above: ye are of this 
world; Iam not of this world. I said therefore 
unto you, that ye shall die in your sins; for if 
ye shall not believe that I am, ye shall die in 
your sins. The second of these verses is im- 
portant as fixing the meaning of the first.. The 
words, ‘I said that ye shall die in your sins,’ are 
so connected both with what precedes (by means 
of ‘ therefore’) and with what follows (by means of 
‘for ’), that the evound of this sentence of death is 
brought under our notice by each of these particles, 
—it is to be found in the unbelief of which the 
following clause speaks, and in the fact stated in 
the preceding verse. As then this ground of 
condemnation is distinctly moval (ver. 24), the 
expressions in ver. 23 must also have a moral and 
not a fatalistic meaning. The condemnation results 
from something in the men themselves, not from 
any original. necessity; should they believe, no 
longer would Jesus say to them, Ye are from 
beneath. The origin of their spirit and action, 
dominated by unbelief, is to be sought, not above, 
but beneath,—not in heaven, but in earth: nay 
rather (for the thought distinctly expressed in ver. 
44 is implicitly present here also), whereas He 
whom they are in thought consigning to the lowest 
depths of woe and punishment is of God, they are 
of the devil. It is at first sight difficult to believe 
that the sense does not sink but really rises in the 
second half of ver. 23, and yet the whole structure 
of this Gospel teaches us that it must be so. If, 
however, we remember the moral reference of the 
terms of the verse, an explanation soon suggests 
itself: for the latter clause expresses much more 
distinctly than the former the element of deliberate 
choice. The first might be thought to point to 
origin only, did not the second show that it 
implies an evil nature retained by evil choice. 
From this second clause we see clearly that Jesus 
speaks of a voluntary association,—of the depend- 
ence of their spirit on the evil principles belonging 
to ‘this world.’ Because such is their self-chosen 
state, Jesus has told them that their sins—the sins 
which manifest the nature of every one who is of 
this world—shall bring them ruin: for nothing but 
belief in Him who is from above can save them 
from dying in their sins. His words, it will be 
seen, grow more and more distinct in their awful 
import, and yet they are words of mercy: for the 
meaning is not, Except ye are sow believers, the 
sentence is passed,—but, Except ye shall believe 
(most literally ‘shall have believed’): even now 
they may receive Him, and the sentence will have 
no existence for them.—But the most striking point 
in this verse is the mode in which our Lord 
expresses the object of belief,—‘ Except ye shall 
believe that Z am.’ Something apparently like 
this has occurred before in chap. iv. 26; but the 
two cases are really widely difterent. There the 
word ‘Messiah’ has just been spoken, and the 
answer, ‘It is I,’ is perfectly plain in its meaning. 
Here there is no such word in the context; and to 
assume an ellipsis, and chen supply the very word 
on which all the emphasis must rest, is surely a 
most dangerous step: to act thus is not to bring 
out the meaning of the passage, but to bring our 
own meaning into it. Besides, as we have already 
seen, our Lord is wont elsewhere to use the 
expression ‘I am’ in a very emphatic sense {see 








chap. vii. 34, etc.), with distinct reference to that 
continuous, unchanging existence which only He 
who is Divine can claim. The most remarkable 
example of these exalted words is found in the 
58th verse of this chapter (comp. also ver. 28). 
Without forestalling this, however (but referring 
to the note on that verse for some points connected 
with the full explanation), we may safely say that 
it is of His Divine Being that Jesus here speaks. 
The thought of existence is clearly present in 
the verse. ‘Ye shall die,’ He says, ‘unless ye 
shall have been brought to see in me—not what 
the impious words of ver. 22 imply, but—One who 
Is,—who, belonging to the realms above, possesses 
life—who, being of God, has life as His own and 
as His own gift.’ So understood, our Lord’s words 
speak of belief, not directly in His Messiahship, 
but in that other nature of His, that Divine nature, 
on His possession of which He makes all His other 
claims to rest. Observe in ver. 24 as compared 
with ver. 21 not only the mention of ‘sins’ instead 
of ‘sin’ (comp. on ver. 21), but also the change of 
place given to ‘ye shall die’ in ver. 21 what led 
to their fate, here their fate itself, being the pro- 
- minent thought. — 

Ver. 25. They said therefore unto him, Who 
art thou? Had they been patient, willing listeners, 
they would have seen His meaning; but now He 
seems to them to have left out the one essential 
word, in thus saying, ‘ Except ye shall believe that 
Iam.’ What is that word? ‘Who art thou?’ 
The tone of the preceding words makes it certain 
that the question is one of impatience and scorn, 
not of a spirit eager and ready to learn. This is a 
point of importance, as throwing light on our 
Lord’s reply.—Jesus said unto them, How is it 
that I even speak to you at all? The true nature 
and meaning of this reply. are points on which the 
greatest difference of opinion has existed and still 
exists. The question is one of translation, not 
interpretation merely ; and a discussion on a matter 
of Greek philology would be out of place here. 
The first words of the sentence are ‘The begin- 
ning;’ and many have endeavoured to retain these 
words in translation, but in very different ways. 
Some have taken ‘The beginning’ as a name 
applied by our Lord to Himself; others under- 
stand the words adverbially, as meaning ‘in the 
beginning,’ ‘from the very first,’ ‘before all 
things.” But none of these explanations can be 
obtained without doing violence to the Greek ; 


and we are therefore bound to consider them all. 


untenable. Even if they were possible renderings, 
they would present a serious difficulty to an 
attentive student of the words of Jesus, especially 
as contained in this Gospel. Our Lord is not wont 
directly to answer a question so presented. His 
whole treatment of ‘the Jews’ is based on the fact 
that He had given them abundant evidence regard- 
ing Himself and His work. They who will not 
see must rest in their blindness (chap. ix. 39). No 
sign from heaven shall be wrought at the bidding 
of those to whom no former signs have brought 
instruction (Matt. xvi. 1, 2): certainly no direct 
answer will be vouchsafed to men who, having 
heard all that He has said before, have just shown 
themselves able awfully to pervert His simplest 
sayings. One line of translation only seems to be 
allowed by the Greek,—that which takes the 
words as a question (or exclamation), and gives to 
the first words (‘the beginning’) a meaning which 
in such sentences they often bear, viz. ‘at all’ (as 
VOL. I. al 
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‘Does he act at all?’ is equivalent to ‘Does he 
even make a beginning of action?’). This is the 
interpretation which the early Greek writers Cyril 
of Alexandria and Chrysostom gave to the words ; 
and we cannot but lay stress on the fact that such 
men, who habitually spoke Greek, seem not to 
have thought of any other meaning. Whether the 
sentence is an exclamation or a question, the 
general sense is the same, viz. Why am J even 
Speaking to you at all? Much has He to say 
concerning them (ver. 26) and to judge; but why 
does He any longer sfeak #o men who will not 
understand His word? The words remind us of 
Matt. xvii. 17, ‘O faithless and perverse genera- 
tion! How long shall I be with you? How 
long shall I suffer you?’ And yet those words 
were said to slow-minded Galileans, not to the 
hostile ‘ Jews.’ 

Ver. 26. I have many things to speak and to 
judge concerning you. It is unavailing to speak 
to them, for they will not believe. Many things 
has He to speak concerning them, and (since 
every word regarding them in the condition they 
had chosen must be one of judgment) to judge 
also.—Nevertheless he that sent me is true; 
and the things which I heard from him, these I 
speak unto the world. To all that Hé says they 
may turn a deaf ear; ‘ Nevertheless,’ Jesus adds, 
‘He that sent me is true, and the words which I 
have heard from Him, these and no others do I 
speak unto the world,—the zwov/d, to which you 
belong’ (ver. 23). The Jews may disbelieve ; His 
judgment may seem severe; but the words are 
God’s words, and they are true. 

This seems the simplest view of this difficult 
verse ; for the prominence which the second clause 
(‘ Wevertheless . . . true’) gives to the thought of 
truth seems to imply that the contrast is with the 
preceding thought of unbelief (vers. 24, 25). Three 
other explanations are worthy of consideration— 
(1) I have many things . . . but, many as they 
are, they are true. (2) I have many things... . 
but I will not keep them back, for I faithfully 
declare the words which... (3) lL have many 
things . . . . but I will not say them now: the 
things which I have heard from Him that sent 
me must be first declared. The first of these 
seems to miss the sharp emphasis of the ‘ Never- 
theless ;’ the second and third to miss (though in > 
different degrees) the force of the middle clause, 
‘ Nevertheless He that sent me is true.’ 

Ver. 27. They perceived not that he spake to 
them of the Father. This statement of the 
Evangelist is very remarkable; and, as it is so 
different from anything we might have expected, 
its importance as a guide and correction is the 
greater. In this section (beginning at ver. 21) 
He has not made mention of ‘the Father.’ In 
the section which precedes, however (vers. 12-20), 
the word occurs several times. First Jesus speaks 
of ‘the Father which sent me’ (vers. 16, 18): in 
their answer the Jews show how they had under- 
stood His words, by saying, ‘Where is ¢hy Auther ?? 
and in replying to their question Jesus also speaks, 
not of ‘the Father,’ but of ‘my Father.’ So far 
as these two sections are concerned, therefore, 
there is nothing to show that His hearers had 
understood Him to make distinct mention of ‘/he 
Father,’ in the absolute sense,—a name which, 
probably, every Israelite would have received as 
belonging to God alone. (If we look back at 
earlier chapters, we shall find that the passages 
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have been few in which ‘the Father’ is spoken of. 
The fifth chapter must be left out of considera- 
tion, for the whole discourse is dominated by the 
thought of personal Sonship. The same may be 
said of chap. iii. 35. There remain only the 
words addressed to the woman of Samaria, chap. 
iv. 2I, and the discourses in Galilee related in 
chap. vi.) Hence—though we might have over- 
looked the fact but for the Evangelist’s timely 
words—we cannot feel great surprise that these 
hearers had not yet perceived that Jesus was 
making mention of ‘the Father.’ The words, ‘I 
am from above,’ ‘He that sent me,’ must have 
suggested to those who heard that He claimed a 
Divine mission ; but men familiar with the mission 
of a prophet might concede so much without 
understanding that the last words of Jesus (‘the 
things which / heard from Him I speak unto the 
world’) implied an infinitely higher and closer 
relation to Him whom they worshipped, whom 
Jesus revealed as ‘the Father.’ In this Name 
and in the words just spoken is contained the 
whole economy of grace. 

Ver. 28. Jesus therefore said, When ye have 
lifted on high the Son of man, then shall ye 
know that I am, and that of myself I do 
nothing; but even as the Father taught me, 
I speak these things. They know not the truth 
now: when through their own deed the Son of 
man has been raised on high, their eyes will be 
opened, they will see what they have done, and 
will then know that His words were true, that the 
claims which they resisted the Father Himself has 
ratified. The ‘lifting on high’ includes both the 
death and the glorification of Jesus, though the 
latter meaning only would be understood as yet 
(see the note on chap. iii. 14). Some prefer to 
place a stop at the word am, and to take the 


clauses that follow as independent. This view, 
however, seems much less natural than the 
other. The three parallel clauses—containing 


the thoughts of (1) pure existence (as to what 
is implied in this, see ver. 24), (2) continued 
dependence on the Father in all action (see 
chap. v. 19, 20), and (3), as a part of such 
action, speaking in constant harmony with the 
Father’s will and teaching (chap. v. 30, ver. 
26)—express the claims made by Jesus, the truth 
of which (of each and of all) will be established 
when He is ‘lifted up on high.’ 

Ver. 29. And he that sent me is with me: 
he left me not alone, because I do always the 
things that are pleasing to him. The words, ‘I 
heard’ (ver. 26), ‘taught’ (ver. 28), point back 
to the past, laying stress on the Divine commis- 
sion received : they must not be so understood as 
to exclude a present fellowship with the Father, 
‘He that sent me is with me.’ When He sent 
the Son, He sent Him not away from Himself,— 
not for a moment did He leave Him alone. The 
abiding presence of the Father is the consequence 
and the sign of the Son’s habitual performance of 
the Father’s will. In all this Jesus is speaking as 
the Son of man, as the Sent of the Father. It is 
most interesting to compare the corresponding 
words of chap. v., where the subject throughout 
is the Son of God. It will be seen how prominent 
are two thoughts in this chapter,—the association 
of Jesus with the Father who sent Him (vers. 16, 
18, 23, 26, 28, 29, 38, 40, 42, 47, 54, 55), and 
the strong moral contrast between Jesus and the 
Jews (vers. 15, 21, 23, 24, 37, 3%, 40, etc.). The 
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observance of this will make clearer the links con- 

necting the several parts. 
Ver. 30. As he spake 

believed in him. 


these things, many 


~ 


We are not told to what class. 


these belonged. The latter part of the chapter 


shows how completely ‘the Jews’ had hardened 
themselves: probably therefore these believers 
mainly belonged to the general body of the 
hearers, and not (in any large proportion) to ‘the 
Jews.’ Once more then we have an illustration 
of that twofold effect of our Lord’s teaching which 
John so frequently portrays. 

Ver. 31. Jesus said therefore to the Jews 
which had believed him. The word ‘therefore ’ 
closely joins this section with the last. Are we 
then to regard the Jews of this verse as included 
in the ‘many’ of the last? Certainly not, because 
of the essential difference between the expressions 
used in the two verses,—‘ believed in him’ and 
‘believed him.’ The former denotes a true faith 


in Jesus, such an acceptance of Him as includes a _ 


surrender of the heart, the ‘self,’ to Him; the 
latter, an acceptance of His words as true. Those 
who ‘ believed Him’ were in the way towards the 
higher faith, but yet might be very far from the 
attainment of that goal. The impression pro- 
duced by the last words spoken by Jesus appears 
to have been very great, bringing many to the 
position of full discipleship, and even convincing 
some of the hostile Jews themselves that they had 
been opposing one whose words were true, and 
whose claims on their obedience were just and 
right. These men stand between the two com- 
panies,—the Jews with whom they had been 
associated, and the believers who had joined 
themselves to the Lord. Will they draw nearer 
to Him and ‘déelieve in Him,’ of will they return 
to His enemies? The words which Jesus now 
speaks, to instruct and to encourage, prove to be 
the test of their faith.—If ye shall abide in my 
word, ye are truly my disciples. They believed 
His word ; if they abide in this word of His, — 
clinging to it, continuing under its influence, the 
word will be to them a revelation of Jesus, and 
will assert its power. Note the significance ever 
attached in this Gospel to the word of Jesus. As 
He, the Word, reveals the Father, and leads to 
the Father, so His own word reveals Himself, 
and draws men to Himself through (so teaches 
the fuller revelation) the power of the Spirit of 
Truth. 

Ver. 32. And ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free. If they shall 
abide in the word of Jesus, it will be shown that 
they have begun a true discipleship, and the word 
in which they abide shall make known to them 
the truth. So far, there is nothing that these 
imperfect disciples will not gladly hear. But 
Jesus read in their hearts a false interpretation of 
His work and their own needs. He came as 
Saviour (chap. iii. 16, 36, iv. 42, v. 40), not as 
Teacher only: in this very chapter He has spoken 
of faith in Himself as delivering from death in 
sins (ver. 24). Here the figure is changed from 
that of future death to that of present and con- 
tinued bondage: ‘the truth’ shall be the means 
of giving freedom. ‘There is no difficulty in these 
words: such appropriation of the truth found in 
the words of Jesus is but another representation of 
faith in Him who is the Giver of freedom. 

Ver. 33. They answered him, We be Abra- 
ham’s seed, and have never yet been slaves ta 
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any one: how sayest thou, Ye shall become 
free? The promise ‘shall make you free ’ cannot 
but imply that now they have no freedom, but are 
slaves. This thought they indignantly repel, for 
they are Abraham’s seed! What is the true 
meaning of the next words is a question much 
disputed. It is hardly possible that they refer 
directly to xatzona/ freedom, for the first words of 
the Decalogue speak of their deliverance from the 
house of bondage, and this history had often been 
repeated. Nor can we think that the Jews are 
simply appealing to the law which made it impos- 
sible for an Israelite to be kept in (continued) 
bondage. The former supposition involves too 
bold a falsehood; the latter, too prosaic and 
strained an interpretation in a context which 
contains no hint of civil rights. And yet there is 
truth in both, To be of Abraham’s seed and to 
be a slave were discordant ideas. To Abraham 
was given the promise that he should be ‘ heir of 
the world’ (Rom. iv. 13): the Divine nobility of 
his descendants was only brought out more clearly 
by their frequent adverse fortune. Theirs was a 
religious pre-eminence above all nations of the 
world,—a freedom which no external circum- 
stances could affect. National independence was 
natural (though not always enjoyed), because of 
this Divinely-given honour: in the same gift of 
God lay the principle of the Israelite’s civil free- 
dom. Least of all (they thought) could they, 
whose boast was that the truth was theirs, be 
held in a slavery from which the truth should 
free them. 

Ver. 34. Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Every one that doeth sin is a 
slave of sin. Jesus directs them to a slavery 
of which they have not thought, —slavery to sin. 
Every one who is living a life of sin is a slave; 
each act of sin is no mere accident of his life, but 
a token of its nature, a mark of a bondage in which 
he is continually held. The word ‘doeth’ is not 
the same as that which is used in chap. iii. 20, 
vy. 29 in connection with evil: that had reference 
to the commission of particular acts, this to the 
general course of life, when sin zs chosen, —‘ Evil 
be thou my good.’ The thought is best illustrated 
by Rom. vi, and (especially) vii. 

Ver. 35. And the slave abideth not in the 
house for ever: the son abideth for ever. The 
Jews believed that they were free, the sons of 
God; and that, as such, they were permanent 
possessors of His house, and thus permanent re- 
cipients of His favour and love, inheritors of 
eternal life. Not so. In all this they deceive 
themselves. They are not God’s sons, but slaves 
of sin. As such they have no more real hold of 
the house of God, with its present and eternal 
privileges, than a slave has of the privileges of the 
house in which he is a slave. A son only can 
claim a place in the house and the possession of 
what belongs to the house, as a right permanent, 
uninterrupted, as long as he isason. In all this, 
no doubt, there lies a reference to their own his- 
tory. As the son of the bondwoman Hagar in 
the house of Abraham, so were they in the house 
of God: as Ishmael (though Abraham’s seed) 
was driven forth, having no place beside the son 
who was free, so must they who claimed to be 
Abraham’s seed be cast out, if they are slaves of 
sin. 
Ver. 36. If the Son therefore shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed. It is manifestly a 
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special freedom that is here thought of,—freedom 
gained by becoming sons, and thus gaining all that 
belongs to the position of a son, retaining for ever 
a connection with the Father’s house. One only 
can give this freedom, for One only can give this 
Sonship,—He who is the Son (see chap. i. 12). 
‘Free indeed,’ not in appearance only, as a 
favoured slave might seem for a time to hold the 
place of a son in the house: ‘free indeed,’ because 
receiving the freedom and sonship from One who 
‘remains in the house for ever,’ and never loses 
the rights of the Son. Ver. 33 speaks of the 
means (‘the truth’), this verse of the Giver of 
freedom (‘the Son’). The word here rendered 
‘indeed’ is a very remarkable one: it is used 
nowhere else in the writings of John. Closely 
connected with the verb ‘I am’ of ver. 28, it is 
hardly possible to avoid the impression that it is 
designedly employed in order to bring out that 
closeness of relation between the sons of God and 
the Son which is so striking a part of the teaching 
of this chapter. 

Ver. 37. I know that ye are Abraham’s seed; 
but ye seek to kill me, because my word maketh 
no way in you. Again our Lord takes up their 
assertion that they are Abraham’s seed. He has 
answered it by a parable: He speaks now in plainer 
words, repeating their familiar boast, that He may 
place in strongest contrast the spirit they had 
shown themselves to possess. ‘Ye seek to kill 
me,’ He says, uniting them with the whole body 
from which a little before they seemed to be severed; 
for too clearly did He see that the severance was 
but partial and altogether transient. His word 
had entered their hearts, and for a moment they 
had moved towards Him; but it made no way there, 
its progress was immediately stayed, and they 
were numbered again with ‘the Jews,’ His foes. 
Hence the increasing severity of what is imme- 
diately to follow. 

Ver. 38. I speak the things which I have seen 
with the Father: do ye also therefore the things 
which ye heard from the Father. One last ex- 
hortation Jesus will offer before entirely giving up 
these ‘Jews who had believed Him.’ His word 
had entered their heart but had made no way: let 
them give it free course now. He, the Son, who 
alone can give them freedom and sonship by the 
truth revealed in His word (vers. 32, 36), has in 
that word spoken to them the things which He 
saw with the Father (another mode of expressing 
the same truth as is declared in chap. iii. 13). 
With design He says ‘the Father,’ not ‘zy Father ;’ 
for the word has been spoken to them in order 
that God who is His Father may become their 
Father,—in other words, that the Son may give 
them sonship. For this very purpose the Father 
sent Him to declare the word: this He has done, 
so that what they had heard from Jesus they had 
heard from the Father. Let them do that which 
they have heard and the blessing of sonship shall 
be theirs. (It is interesting to compare the 
‘knowing’ which gives freedom (ver. 32) with this 
command to ‘do’ what they had heard. In effect 
the same result is promised, so that the £7zow/edge 
spoken of must be such as involves dozng,—no 
barren knowledge, but one that grasps and moulds 
the life.) But we must not overlook the ‘there- 
fore’ which binds together the two parts of the 
verse. In the execution of the design of God, to 
make men His sons and thus become sons of ‘ the 
Father,’ two things are necessary: the Son (the 
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‘ Word’) declares the truth of God; men receive 
the word of the Son, know it—with that know- 
ledge which implies both faith and action—and 
become the sons of God. The Son has been faith- 
ful to His mission,—this the first clause declares : 
let them ¢herefore be faithful to their part, and the 
blessing will be theirs.—The more common view 
of this verse assumes that in the second clause 
Jesus speaks of another father. This is very un- 
likely, as the pronoun your is not inserted until a 
later verse (ver. 41). There are also two other 
reasons for preferring the interpretation given 
above: (1) lt is hard to believe that Jesus, so 
tender in His dealing with even the germs of true 
faith, has already passed into His severest con- 
demnation of ‘ the Jews who had: believed Him.’ 
No word has been spoken by them since that 
recorded in ver. 33, and it had shown blindness 
and self-deception, but not hopeless antagonism. 
True, He sees that in their hearts they are relaps- 
ing into their former state ; but may we not well 
believe that He will make one other effort to in- 
struct and save? (2) As we have already seen 
(ver. 27), in our Lord’s words ‘¢he Father’ is a 
Name used with great significance and fulness of 
meaning, especially in this chapter. This is duly 
recognised in the explanation we are now seeking 
to defend, and in that alone.—It is remarkable 
that in this verse Jesus describes Himself as speak- 
ing what He has seen with the Father, while He 
exhorts them to do what they have heard from the 
father, But the words are deliberately chosen, 
and they confirm the interpretation now given. 
As the Eternal Son, Jesus alone could have the 
first words spoken of Him. The second appro- 
priately describe the state of those who had not 
‘seen,’ who had only ‘heard.’ ‘The difference, in 
short, flows from that difference between the Son 
and all other sons which abides even in the midst 
of similarity of position: the One has an ‘eternal, 
the others have only a derived, Sonship. 

Ver. 39. They answered and said unto him, 
Abraham is our father. This answer shows how 
their minds are closing against the word of Jesus. 
Had they been willing to recognise the true mean- 
ing of ‘the Father’ in the first clause (of ver. 38), 
they might have seen what the same Name im- 
plied for them in the later words. But whilst He 
spoke of God and sought to lead them upwards, 
they, proud of their ancestry and content with 
Jewish privilege, will think of no other father than 
Abraham. Yet plainer words therefore must be 
used to make them understand the truth.—Jesus 
saith unto them, If ye are Abraham’s children, 
do the works of Abraham. ‘There is no true son- 
ship (in the sense in which Jesus is dwelling on 
the idea) where there is not likeness. Descent 
from Abraham cannot be a source of present 
honour and blessing to those who do not Abra- 
ham’s works. They are Abraham’s ‘seed’ (ver. 
37), not his ‘children’ (comp. i. 12). : 

Ver. 40. But now ye seek to kill me, aman 
that hath spoken to you the truth, which I 
heard from God: this did not Abraham. The 
assertions of vers. 37, 38 are reiterated, but now 
with a simple directness that cannot be misunder- 
stood (thus Jesus no longer speaks of ‘the Father’ 
but of God), and with a distinct expression of the 
contrast (‘this did not Abraham’) which in ver. 
37 has been merely implied. ‘True kindred to 
Abraham is therefore impossible in their case. 

Ver. 41. Ye do the works of your father. Yet 
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the principle of ver. 39 cannot but be true: cer- 
tainly they are doing the works of their father.— 
They said to him, We were not born of forni- 
cation; we have one Father, even God. The 
words of Jesus have made two things clear :—(1) 
He is not referring to national origin, but to 
spiritual descent ; and (2) the father whose sons 
Jesus declares them to be is not good but evil. In 
answer to this they indignantly assert that they are 
sons of God. Their spiritual is as undoubted as 
their natural descent. ‘ Whatever may be the case 
with others (the word ** we” is strongly emphatic), 
there is no stain on our origin. We cannot but. 
think that some antithesis is distinctly present to 
the thought of the Jews as they use the words 

‘we? and ‘one.’ And if we bear in mind the 
regular meaning which the word ‘fornication’ 
bears in Old Testament prophecy, when used 
in such a connection as this, viz. the unholy 
alliance with idols instead of Jehovah (Jer. iii. 1, 
etc.), it will appear very probable that ver. 48 
gives the clue to the meaning here. Jesus was 
called a Samaritan. Samaritans were taunted 
with their descent from men who ‘feared Jehovah 
and served their own gods’ (2 Kings xvii. 33). 
This thought, not yet plainly expressed, but exist- 
ing in their minds, explains at once the emphatic 

‘we,’ the reference to ‘ fornication,’ and the stress 
laid on ‘ ove Father.’ 

Ver. 42. Jesus said unto them, If God were 
your Father, ye would love me: for from God I 
came forth, and am here, for also I have not 
come of myself, but he sent me. Again Jesus 
applies the same principle to test their claim. 
Were they true children of God, then they would 
love whomsoever God loves. But this they do 
not, for they love not Him who came forth from 
God and whom God sent. ‘The words in which 
Jesus speaks of His relation to God are remarkable. 
Alike in His /xcarnation, in His whole manifesta- 
tion to the world, and in His mzss‘on, He sustains 
the same relation to the Father: all is from and of 
the Father. This intimate relation implies the 
love on which the argument is made to rest. 

Ver. 43. Why do ye not know my speech? 
Because ye cannot hear my word. There is a 
subtle difference between ‘word’ and ‘speech,’ 
the former properly referring to substance, the 
latter to the form. (Thus in Matt. xxvi. 73, when 
the same word is used, it is said that Peter’s 
Galilean ‘speech’ bewrayed him.) Did they hear 
His word, were they really sons of God, they 
would recognise his speech, and the indications 
(if we may so speak) contained init of the speech 
of that heavenly realm from which He came. But 
they could not bear to hear His word : what He 
taught was hateful to them, though it was the 
truth which He heard from God (ver. 40). This 
antipathy to the substance of what He said made 
any recognition of the teaching as bearing on itself 
manifest tokens of Divine origin impossible. 

Ver. 44. Ye are of the father who is the devil, 
and the desires of your father it is your will to 
do. It seems desirable to preserve in translation 
the expression ‘the father’ (for ‘your’ is not 
found in the Greek), because it seems to be our 
Lord’s design to set this in strongest contrast to 
the name which He has used with most significant 
emphasis, ‘the Father’ (see the notes on vers. 27 
and 38). All the desires of this their father it was 
their will to do. Their'works, deliberately chosen, 
answered to their parentage: hence their seeking 


—— 
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to kill Jesus (vers. 37, 40), and their inability to 
listen to His word (ver. 43).—He was a man-killer 
from the beginning, and stood not in the truth. 


_ Well may they seek to kill Jesus, for their father, 


the devil, was a man-killer from the beginning of 
his dealings with mankind. His seduction of 
mankind was itself a murder, severing man from 
the life of God, and bringing in the evil that has 
been the cause of every crime. ‘Thus he is the 
shedder ‘ of all the righteous blood shed upon the 
earth.” Not only was he a man-killer, but he 
‘stood not in the truth.”! It does not seem 
likely that these words refer to the fall of the 
angels who kept not their first estate,’ for then 
surely the order of the clauses would have been 
reversed. Throughout all past human history the 
devil shunned ‘the truth,’ took his stand without 
the borders of ‘the truth,’ because this action 
alone is suitable to his essential (though not 
original) nature.—Because there is no truth in 
him. His hatred of ‘the truth’ springs from this, 
that he is not true; ‘truth’ (now used without 
the article) is not in him; and his own hatred of 
the truth is transmitted to his children, who cannot 
hear the word of Jesus (ver. 43).—Whensoever 
one speaketh the lie, he speaketh of his own, 
because his father also is a liar. Whensoever a 
man who is a child of the devil uttereth falsehood, 
he is giving forth what by very nature belongs to 
him, what is his peculiar property by right of 
kindred and inheritance,—because his father also, 
the devil, is a liar. 

Ver. 45. But because I say the truth, ye believe 
me not. They loved the lie, because their father 
was a liar, and his desires it was their will to do. 
Such was their love for falsehood (even as their 
father ‘stood not in the truth’), that, because 
Jesus said the truth, they believed Him not. The 
word ‘1’ is emphatic, marking again the contrast 
between them and Him. 

Ver. 46. Which of you convicteth me of sin? 
No charge of sin could any one of them bring home 
to Him, no responsive consciousness of sin could 
any one awaken in His breast. These words are 
implicitly an assertion of His perfect sinlessness ; 
and His enemies are silent.—If I say truth, why 
do ye not believe me? Their knowledge of His 
sinless life took from them all pretext for their 
disbelief. We know that His words brought 
their own evidence to those who loved the truth. 
The true answer to this question then must be 
that they loved falsehood. But this answer they 
would never give. The tone of this verse clearly 
shows that what has been said of their father the 
devil related not to necessity of nature, but to 
deliberate choice (see note on ver. 23), for such 
an appeal was intended, and would be understood, 
to imply condemnation of those who thus wilfully 
refused to believe. The same thought is present 
in the following verse. 

Ver. 47. He that is of God heareth the words 
of God: for this canse ye hear not, because ye 
' are not of God. As in ver. 43, the word hear 
has the meaning /isten to, so that the thought 
of receiving and believing is implied. He that is 
of God, and he alone, thus listens to the words of 
God : recognising their origin, willing to receive 
their teaching, he takes them into his heart. 

Ver. 48. The Jews answered and said unto 
him, Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan, 

1 Not ‘standeth :’ the word is probably an imperfect (of 
vrnxa), 
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and hast a demon? To say that Jews were 
children of the devil seemed an insflt, not to 
themselves only, but to God, whose children they 
believed themselves to be. No one but a Samari- 
tan, filled with jealous hatred of the people of 
God, or one in whom dwelt a demon, one of the 
spirits whose sole aim was the subversion of God’s 
kingdom, could utter such words as these. It is 
possible that the Jews may have heard something 
of our Lord’s short sojourn in Samaria, and of the 
favour which He had then shown to that despised 
people: such a parable as that of the Good 
Samaritan (which was spoken at a time not far 
distant from that to which this chapter relates) 
may have been so used by enemies as to give 
colour to an accusation of favouring Samaria and 
slighting Judea. At-all events it is clear that the 
name ‘ Samaritan’ was now frequently given to 
our Lord as a term of reproach.—We must not 
overlook the fact that those who are now address- 
ing Jesus are ‘the Jews,’—not a part (ver. 31), 
but the Jews as a body. 

Ver. 49. Jesus answered, I have not a demon; 
but I honour my Father, and ye do dishonour 
me. His answer is a simple denial of the graver 
accusation of the two, and also such an assertion 
regarding His thought and purpose as was-equiva- 
lent to a denial of all such charges. He honours 
His Father,—even in the very words which had 
seemed to them an insult to God Himself. ‘It is 
ye,’ He adds, ‘that are dishonouring me:’ it is 
not I who (like Samaritans) dishonour you. 

Ver. 50. But I seek not my glory: there is 
one that seeketh and judgeth. He will not 
protest against the dishonour they offer Him: His 
cause is in the Father’s hand. That glory which 
He seeks not for Himself, the Father seeks to 
give Him. The Father is deciding, and will 
decide between His enemies and Himself. 

Ver. 51. Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a 
man have kept my word, he shall never behold 
death. The solemn introductory words indicate 
that the discourse is taking a higher strain: once 
before they have been used in this chapter, in ver. 
34 (but to a part only of ‘the Jews’), and once 
again we shall meet with them (ver. 58). In ver. 
34 Jesus is speaking of s/avery from which He 
frees ; here of death which He abolishes (2 Tim. 
i. 10). In the former case the means of deliver- 
ance is continuing in the word of Jesus and 
knowing the truth (see ver. 32); here He gives 
the promise to him that has ‘kept His word,’— 
has received it, hidden it in his heart, and observed 
it in his life (see ver. 37, also chap. xiv. 15, etc.). 
The thought here is substantially the same as in 
chap. vi. 50 (compare also chap. iv. I4, v. 24, 
vi. 51), where we read of the living bread given 
that a man may eat of it and not die. That 
passage presents one side of the condition, the 
close fellowship of the believer with Jesus Him- 
self, of which eating is the symbol ; this presents 
another side, the believing reception of His word 
(which reveals. Himself), and the practical and 
continued observance of the precepts therein con- 
tained. In chap. vi. 50, the words ‘ may not die’ 
do not seem to have been misunderstood,— pos- 
sibly because so near the promise of ‘eternal life,’ 
which suggested a figurative meaning, possibly 
because of a difference in the mood and disposi- 
tion of the hearers. In neither place did Jesus 
promise that they who are His shall not pass 
through the grave, but that to them death shal) 
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not be death,—in death itself they shall live (see 
shap. xi. 26). 

Vers. 52, 53. The Jews said unto him, Now 
we know that thou hast ademon. Abraham died, 
and the prophets; and thou sayest, If a man 
have kept my word, he shall never taste of death. 
Art thou greater than our father Abraham, who 
died? and the prophets died: whom makest 
thou thyself? The word ‘row’ lcoks back to 
ver. 48. ‘Even if we were too hasty then, ow 
we have learnt from thine own words that our 
charge is true.’ In attributing to His word a 
power to preserve His followers from that which 
had come upon the prophets, and even on Abra- 
ham himself, He is clearly placing Himself above 
Abraham and the prophets. Whom then is He 
making Himself?—The Jews do not quote the 
words of Jesus with exactness. He had said, 
‘shall never behold death,’—for ever shall be 
spared the sight of death ; they vary the metaphor 
a little, passing to a still more familiar phrase, 
‘taste death ;? perhaps because it seemed more 
direct and clear, less susceptible of a figurative 
meaning. 

Vers. 54, 55A. Jesus answered, If I glorify 
myself, my glory is nothing: it is my Father 
that glorifieth me, of whom ye say that he is 
your God, and have not got knowledge of him. 
First, Jesus answers the direct question, ‘ Whom 
makest Thou Thyself?’ and the general charge of 
self-exaltation which those words contain. The 
specific reference to Abraham He speaks of after- 
wards (ver. 56). The tenor of His reply resembles 
that of ver. 50; but, as elsewhere, the second 
statement has the greater force and clearness. 
The reality of the glory of Jesus consists in this, 
that it comes from His Father, whom they called 
their God, but of whom they had gained no know- 
ledge. 

Ver 558. But I know him; and if I should 
say, I know him not, I shall be like unto you, 
a liar: but I know him, and keep his word. 
Jesus can say, ‘I know God,’ by direct, intuitive, 
perfect knowledge. The word which He uses in 
reference to Himself (‘I know’) is different from 
that used in the preceding clause, this latter (‘ye 
have got knowledge’) referring to the result of 
experience, to knowledge gained by many acts of 
perception. Were Jesus to deny His immediate 
knowledge, He would be as false as they have 
been in professing to know God. The last 
words are interesting as bringing out once more 
the truth which we have seen presented in earlier 
verses: His own work in the execution of the 
Father’s will is the model of the work which 
He requires from man, His people ‘keep His 
word’ (ver. 51): He Himself keeps the Father’s 
word. So, in chap. xx. 21, He says to the 
apostles, ‘As my Father hath sent me, I also 
send you.’ 

Ver. 56. Your father Abraham exulted that 
he should see my day; and he saw it and re- 
joiced. ‘his translation, though more exact than 
that of the Authorised Version, does not fully 
bring out the meaning of the original. All English 
renderings of the words (unless they are para- 
phrases) must be more or less ambiguous. ‘ Re- 
joiced to see’ conveys the meaning of ‘ rejoiced 
because (or when) he saw;’ ‘ exulted that he should 
see’ means strictly, ‘ exulted in the knowledge that 
he should see.’ Nor is the difficulty removed if we 
take the ordinary rendering of the Greek construc- 
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tion, ‘that he might ;’ for exzlted that he might see 
is ambiguous still, though not in the same way. 
Perhaps the Greek words (which are very peculiar) 
are best represented by the paraphrase, ‘ Your 
father° Abraham exulted in desire that he might 
see my day; and he saw (it) and rejoiced.’ The 
interpretation, which is as difficult as the transla- 
tion, turns mainly on the meaning of the words 
‘my day.’ The nearest approach to this expression 
in the New Testament is found in Luke xvii. 22, 
‘one of the days of the Son of man,’ where the 
meaning must be ‘one of the days connected with 
the manifestation of the Son of man upon the 
earth.’ Here the form is more definite, ‘my day,’ 
and it seems exceedingly difficult to give any other 
meaning than either the whole period of the life of 
Jesus on earth, or, more precisely, the epoch of 
the Incarnation. In this case the past tense ‘he 
saw it’ is conclusive for the latter, if actual sight 
is intended. The patriarch received the promise 
in which was contained the coming of the day ~ 
of Christ. . By faith he saw this day in the far 
distance, but—more than this—exulting in the 
prospect he longed to see the day itself: in joyful 
hope he waited for this. In the fulness of time the 
day dawned ; the heavenly host sang praises to God 
for its advent; and (none who remember the 
appearance of Moses and Elias on the Mount of 
Transfiguration can feel any difficulty in the words 
of this verse) Abraham too saw it and rejoiced, 
By those who do not accept this explanation it is 
urged—(1) That Jesus would probably not thus 
refer the Jews to that which no Scripture records. 
But the truth spoken of is so general and so simple 
—Abraham’s knowledge of the fulfilment of God’s 
promises to him—that no Jew who believed in 
Jesus could refuse it credence. (2) That ‘sees’ 
and ‘rejoices’ would be more natural than ‘saw’ 
and ‘rejoiced.’ Not so, if the Incarnation is the 
event before the mind. (3) That this view is not 
in harmony with the reply of the Jews in the next 
verse. That point will be considered in the note 
on the verse. The only other possible interpreta- 
tion is that which refers the words to two distinct 
periods in the earthly life of Abraham; one at 
which, after receiving the promises, he exulted in 
eager desire for a clearer sight, and another at 
which this clearer sight was gained. But it is very 
hard to think of two epochs in the patriarch’s life 
at which these conditions were satisfied ; and it is 
still more difficult to believe that ‘ my day’ is the 
expression that Jesus would have used had this 
been the sense designed. Verily, if Abraham thus 
exulted in the thought of the coming of his son 
and his Lord, the Jews who are despising and re- 
jecting Him do not Abraham’s works, are no 
true seed of Abraham. 

Ver. 57. The Jews therefore said unto him, 
Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou 
seen Abraham? The Jews understand ‘my day’ 
to mean the time of His life; and His knowing 
that Abraham has witnessed this with joy must 
certainly imply that He has seen Abraham. How 
can this be, since He is not yet fifty years of age? 
It seems most probable that ‘fifty’ is chosen as a 
round number, as a number certainly beyond that 
of our Lord’s years of life. Some have supposed 
from this verse that sorrow had given to Him the 
appearance of premature age. 

Ver. 58. Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Before Abraham was born, I 
am. The third occurrence of the solemn formula 
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* Verily, verily,’ marks the highest point reached 
by the words of Jesus at this time. The substance 
of the words is in completest harmony with the 
form. In the clearest possible manner Jesus de- 
clares, not only His existence before Abraham, 
but also the essential distinction between His 
being and that of any man. Man is born, man 
passes through successive periods of time: of Him- 
self, in regard alike to past, present, and future, 
Jesus says ‘Iam.’ He claims for Himself that 
absolute, unchanging existence which is the attri- 
bute of God alone. If any argument be needed 
to enforce that which the words themselves supply, 
it is furnished in the conduct of the Jews (ver. 59), 
who clearly understood them to be a distinct (and 
in their mind a blasphemous) claim of that which 
belonged to God alone. The thought is distinctly 
present in the Old Testament: see Ps. cii. 27, 
but especially Ps. xc. 2. The English reader 
naturally recurs in thought to Ex. iii. 14, but there 
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are two considerations which make it very difficult 
to assert positively that that verse is necessarily 
referred to here: (1) The doubt which rests on the’ 
translation. ‘I will be’ is at least as natural as a 
translation as ‘I am.’ (2) The Greek translation 
of the Divine Name there used differs materially 
from the words of this verse, and agrees rather 
with the original of Rev. i. 4. If our version does 
really express the meaning of Ex. iii. 14, it is im- 
possible not to associate that verse with the one 
before us. 

Ver. 59. They took up stones therefore that 
they might cast them upon him; but Jesus hid 
himself, and went forth from the temple-courts. 
The Jews were ‘enraged at what they considered 
blasphemy, and im their rage they would have 
stoned Him (compare chap. x. 31). But His hour 
was not yet come. He hid Himself (whether 
miraculously or not we cannot tell) and went forth 
from the temple. 
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12 washed, and I received sight. Then said they * unto him, 


Where is he? 
24 And they said 





ConrEeNtTs.—The conflict of Jesus with the Jews 
begins to draw to a close. At the last verse of 
the preceding chapter Jesus had hidden Himself 
and gone out of the temple, leaving it in possession 
of those who had wilfully blinded themselves 
against His claims, who must now therefore be 
left to the darkness which they have chosen, and 
from whom such as will behold in Him the Light 
of Life must be withdrawn. This great truth is 
illustrated by the story of the man.born blind, 
upon whom a miracle of healing is performed 
The enmity of the Jews is roused ; but in the pro- 
cess raised by them they are defeated, and the 
blind man, cast out by his former co-religionists, 
becomes a trophy of the power and grace of the 
persecuted Redeemer. 

Ver. 1. And as he passed by, he saw a man 
which was blind from his birth. There is nothing 
to connect this chapter with the last, in regard to 
time or place. The closing words of the eighth 
chapter as they stand in the ordinary text, ‘and so 
passed by,’ would indeed suggest a very intimate 
connection with the verse before us; but those 
words are certainly not genuine. The light, too, 
which the present chapter casts on the accessories 
of the event related in it is very scanty. The day to 
which the narrative refers was a sabbath (ver. 14): 
the blind man (who was of Jewish birth; see ver. 
34) had been wont to sit and beg from passers-by 
(ver. 8). We naturally think, perhaps, of the lame 
man who was brought from day to day and laid by 
the gates of the temple (Acts iii.), and are ready 
to assume that the same neighbourhood must be 
thought of here; but there is nothing in the text 
either for or against such an opinion. The two 
points which John brings before us are simply that 
the case of the afflicted man was (in itself) hope- 
less, and that the Saviour saw him as He passed 
by. The obvious purpose of this latter statement 
is to direct our thoughts to the spontaneous com- 
passion of Jesus. The man said nothing, did 
nothing, to awaken His pity, nor did the question 
of the disciples in ver. 2 first call His attention to 
the case. He feels and acts Himself; and the 
interest of the disciples does not precede but 
follow that shown by their Master. 

Ver. 2. And his disciples asked him, saying, 
Rabbi, who did sin, this man, or his parents, 
that he should be born blind? It is not said 
that the disciples were moved to pity, but it is not 
right to assume the contrary. That Jesus had 
looked on the blind man would be enough to raise 
their expectation of a cure ; but expressly to relate 
this might well seem needless. Whatever feeling, 
however, the sight may have stirred in them, it 
recalled a problem which was very familiar to the 
thought of the Jews, and which repeatedly meets 
us in the Scriptures of the Old Testament,—the 
connection between personal sin and bodily suffer- 
ing or defect. Here was a signal example of 
physical infirmity: what was its cause? ‘The 
question seems to show a conviction on their part 
that the cause was sz; but the conviction may 
have been less firm than the words themselves 
would imply. In assuming that the blindness was 
the consequence of sin they were following the 
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current theology of their time: but how was this 
dogma to be applied in the case before them? 
Whe had sinned? Was it the man himself? 
Or nad his parents committed some offence 
which was now visited upon their child? (comp. 
Ex. xx. 5, xxxiv.'7; Num. xiv. 18) 3g ajem 
xxxiil. 18). The passages to which we have re: 
ferred throw light on the latter alternative; but 
what is the meaning of the former, as the man was 
born blind? It is not necessary to discuss the 
various explanations that have been given, some 
of which seem wholly improbable. Three only 
need be mentioned, as having apparently some 
sanction from what we know of Jewish thought in 
the apostolic age. (1) We are told by Josephus 
that the Pharisees held the belief that, whereas the ~ 
souls of the wicked are eternally punished, the 
souls of the righteous pass into other bodies. 
Hence it has been maintained that the Pharisees 
held the doctrine of the transmigration of souls ; 
and the passage before us is frequently explained 
accordingly. If, however, we compare all the 
passages in which Josephus refers to tenets of the 
Pharisees respecting the state of man after death, 
it will at least appear very uncertain that such a 
meaning should be attached to his words as quoted 
above. It is very possible that the historian is 
there referring entirely to a state of being beyond 
the limits of this world’s history; or that, in the 
attempt to present the belief of his countrymen in 
a form familiar to the Roman conquerors, he has 
used language which conveys an erroneous im- 
pression. At all events we cannot assame that the 
transmigration of souls was a tenet widely embraced 
by the Jewish people of that age, without far 
stronger evidence than we now possess. (2) The 
philosophic doctrine of the pre-existence of souls 
was certainly held by many Jews at the time of 
which we are speaking. As early as the book of 
Wisdom we find a reference to this doctrine (see 
chap. vill. 19, 20), and passages of similar tendency 
may easily be quoted from Philo. Yet it seems 
improbable that an opinion which was essentially 
a speculation of philosophy, and was perhaps 
attractive to none but philosophic minds, should 
manifest itself in such a question as this, asked by 
plain men unacquainted with the refinements of 
Greek thought. (3) It seems certainly to have 
been an ancient Jewish opinion that sin could be 
committed by the unborn child; and that the 
narrative of Gen. xxv., appearing to teach that 
the odious character of a supplanter belonged to 
Jacob even before birth, gave the authority of 
Scripture to such a belief. On the whole this 
seems to afford the best explanation of the ques- 
tion of the disciples: Was the sin so severely 
punished committed by this man himself, in the 
earliest period of his existence, or have the iniquities 
of his parents been visited upon him? (On the 
word Rabbi, see chap. i. 38.) ' 

Ver. 3. Jesus answered, Neither did this man 
sin, nor his parents: but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him. It is obvious 
at once that Jesus does not deny the presence of 
sin in the man himself or in his parents: His 
words must be read in close connection with the. 
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question to which they form a reply, The meaning 
of the whole verse (which is unusually elliptical) 
may be given thus : ‘ Neither did this man sin nor 
his parents that he should be born blind, but (he 
was born blind, —he is as he is) that the works of 
God may be manifested in him.’ Not to suggest 
or unravel speculative questions, but to present a 
sphere for the manifestation of the works of God, 
Hath this man borne this infirmity. The last clause 
of the verse does not simply mean that a miracle 
is to be wrought on him: ‘27 him ’—alike in his 
physical (vers. 6, 7) and in his spiritual healing 
(vers. 36-38)—the love and grace of God are to be 
made manifest. 

Ver. 4. We must work the works 
of him that sent me, while it is 
day: the night cometh, when no 
one can work. ‘The substitution 
of ‘we’ for ‘I’ (a change supported 
by the best evidence) lends peculiar 
force and beauty to the verse. Jesus 
associates His disciples with Him- 
self : like Himself they have a calling 
which must not be disobeyed, to 


as for Himself, the period of such 
action will not always last. He 
does not say ‘Him that sent ws,’ 
for it is the Son who sends His 
disciples, even as the Father sends 
the Son (chap. xx. 21). ‘Day’ 
seems to be used here simply to 
denote the time during which the 
working assigned to Jesus and His 
people in this world can be per- 
formed ; ‘night,’ the time when the 
working is impossible. In a pro- 
verbial saying of this kind the 
words must not be pressed too far. 
It is true that the Lord Jesus con- 
tinues to work by His Spirit, and 
through His servants, though the 
‘day’ of which He here speaks soon 
reached its close. But the work 
He intends is such work as is ap- 
pointed for the ‘day,’ whether to 
Himself or to His people.—As 
joined with the verses which pre- 
cede, this saying could not but come 
to the disciples as a reminder that 
not idle speculation but work for 
God was the duty they must fulfil. 
Ver. 5. Whensoever I am in the 
world, 1 am the light of the world. 
The work of Jesus in the world is 
to be the world’s light. This 
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fore, and washed, and came seeing. In the case 
of no miracle which Jesus wrought is His pro- 
cedure as remarkable as it is here. We may at 
once dismiss the thought that such a mode of cure 
was in itself mecessary: whatever may have been 
the design of Jesus in making use of it, He needed 
no instrument or means of cure. There is probably 
truth in the suggestion that the means of healing 
chosen by our Lord had in most cases some refer- 
ence to the mental condition of the sufferer, and 
that here His procedure was well fitted to awaken 
and make trial of faith ; but it is impossible to rest 
satisfied with any such explanation. The language 
of the Evangelist compels us to look upon the 
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last chapter (chap. viii. 12), and in 
this by deeds, binds together the 
different portions in this section of 
the Gospel. ‘Iam the light,’ Jesus says, but even 
in this figure the ‘we’ of the last verse may be re- 
membered, for his disciples also ‘are the light of 
the world’ (Matt. v. 14). The first ‘word of the 
verse is worthy of all attention, pointing as it 
does to all periods at which ‘the light’ hath shined 
amid the darkness of this world (chap. i. 5). 

Vers. 6, 7. When he had thus spoken, he spat 
on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and 
with his clay anointed his eyes, And said unto 
him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam (which is, 
by interpretation, Sent). He went away there- 
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The introductory 


whole action as symbolical. 
words link these verses to those in which Jesus 
speaks of the manifestation of Himself to the world 
(vers. 4, 5): the interpretation of the name Siloam 
leads us back to the thought of Him who every- 
where in this Gospel is solemnly brought before 


us as ‘the Sent of God.’ These indications teach 
us to see in the whole action of Jesus a special 
symbolical reference to Himself and His w ork 
The means chosen are very remarkable. It is 
said indeed, and with truth, that the anointing of 
the eyes with spittle was a common practice, 
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adopted for medicinal effect: but no such usage 
has any connection with this passage, for the eyes 
were anointed, not with the spittle but with the 
clay. In two other records of works of healing 
(both given by Mark, whose Gospel presents many 
points of contact with that of John) Jesus makes 
use of spittle (Mark vii. 33, viii. 23), and we can 
hardly help supposing that this means was chosen 
- as a symbol of that which was in closest connection 
with Himself: thus in Ecclus. xxviii. 12 the 
breath of the mouth and its moisture are brought 
together as alike in source, though differing in 
effects. Having made the clay, He anointed ‘with 
His clay’ the blind man’s eyes. The original words 
do not seem easily to bear any other meaning, and 
we fail to do justice to them unless we suppose 
that their object is to lay emphasis on the clay 
made by Fesus, and thus again to bring Him- 
self, not merely the clay that He has made, but 
‘His clay,’ into prominence,—the clay in which 
something of His personality is expressed. (Some 
of the Fathers imagine that there is a reference to 
Gen. ii. 7, but this seems too remote.) Again the 
word ‘anointed’ no doubt contains an allusion to 
Jesus the Christ, the anointed One. The name of 
the pool Siloam or (according to the Hebrew form) 
Siloah is the last point to be noted, and here the 
meaning is supplied by John himself. As origin- 
ally given to the pool, it is supposed to mean 
‘sent forth,’ z.e. issuing forth, said of the waters 
that issue from the springs that feed the pool, or 
of the waters which issue from the pool to the fields 
around. From this pool water had been drawn to 
pour upon the altar during the feast just past (see 
chap. vii. 38): it was associated with the wells of 
salvation of which Isaiah speaks (chap. xii. 3), 
and the pouring out of its water symbolized the 
effusion of spiritual blessing in the days of the 
Messiah. With most natural interest, therefore, 
the Evangelist observes that its very name corre- 
sponds to the Messiah ; and by pointing out this 
fact indicates to us what was the object of Jesus in 
sending the man to these waters. In this even 
more distinctly than in the other particulars that 
we have noted, Jesus, whilst sending the man 
away from Him, is keeping Himself before him 
in everything connected with his cure. Thus 
throughout the whole narrative all attention is 
concentrated on Jesus Himself, who is ‘the Light 
of the world ;” who was ‘sent of God’ to ‘open 
blind eyes:’ every particular is fraught with 





instruction to the disciples, who are to continue 
His work after His departure, and who must be 
taught that they can bring sight to the blind only ~ 
by directing them to Jesus their Lord. As has 

been said above, we must not reject the thought 

that in our Lord’s procedure lay a discipline for 

the man himself. The use of means may naturally 

have been a help to his faith; but this faith could 

not fail to be put to the test when the means 

proved to be such as might have faken away vision 

from one who was not blind (comp. ver. 39). 

Neither of this, however, nor of the discipline 

contained in the delay of the cure does the Evan- 

gelist speak; for he would fix our attention on 

Jesus alone. That the obedience of faith was 

rewarded wé are told in the fewest words possible: 

the man ‘went and washed and came seeing.’ 
The pool of Siloam, which still retains its name 

(Silwan), is situated near the opening of the valley 

of Tyropceon. All works on the topography of 
Jerusalem give a description of the site. 

Ver. 8. The neighbours therefore, and they - 
which beheld him aforetime, that he was a 
beggar, said, Is not this he that sat and begged ? 
The fact that he was a beggar has not been men- 
tioned before. Stress is laid on it here rather than 
on his blindness, because it was from his frequent- 
ing the spot for the purpose of begging that he 
had become well known. 

Ver. 9. Others said, It is he: others said, No, 
but he is like him. He said, I am he. The 
object of this. verse and the last is to show how 
notorious the cure became, and how firmly the fact 
had been established. 

Ver. 10. They said therefore unto him, How 
then were thine eyes opened? It does not 
appear that this was more than a simple inquiry. 
As yet no element of malice against Jesus is 
introduced. 

Ver. 11. He answered, The man that is called 
Jesus made clay, and anointed mine eyes, and 
said unto me, Go to Siloam, and wash. I went 
away therefore and washed, and I received 
sight. This man, then, knew his Deliverer, 
though not His true nature (ver. 36). The word- 
ing of the phrase would seem to imply that he had 
in his thoughts the meaning of the name ‘Jesus,’ 
so wonderfully illustrated in his own case. 

Ver. 12. And they said unto him, Where is 
he? He saith, I know not. Comp. chap. v. 
E20 hs: 
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keepeth not the sabbath day. Others said, “How can a man that € Ver. 335 


isa sinner do such miracles?® And @ there was a division among Bon, 
17 them. They say® unto the blind man again, What sayest thou vii. 1. 
of him, that’? he hath" opened thine eyes? He” said, ° He is ¢ Chap. iv. 25 
18 a prophet. Butthe Jews’ did not believe concerning him, that 
he had been blind, and received his sight, until they called the 
Ig parents of him that had received his sight. And they asked * 
them, saying, Is this your son, who ye say was born blind? 
20 how then doth he now see? His parents’® answered them" 
and said, We know that this is our son, and that he was born 
21 blind: But by what means” he now seeth, we know not; or 
who hath"! opened his eyes, we know not: he is of age; ask 
22 him:'* he shall speak for himself. These words spake’ his 
parents, because they feared the Jews: for the Jews had 
Yagreed already,” that if any man did* confess that he was /Luke xxii. 5; 
23 Christ, he * should be put out of” the synagogue. Therefore Sve ee 
24 said his parents, He is of age; ask him.** Then again called wiz *” 
they * the man that was blind, and said unto him,* Give God ae 
25 the praise:* we know that this man is asinner. He answered 
and said,2® Whether he be “a sinner or xo,2” I know not: one 
26 thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now [ see. Then said 
they ** to him again,?? What did he to thee? how opened he 
27 thine eyes? He answered them, I have told you already, and 
ye did not hear: wherefore would ye hear zt again? will*® ye 
28 also be* his disciples? Then* they reviled him, and said, 
29 Thou art his disciple ; but * we are Moses’ disciples. We know # Chap. v. 45. 
that God spake** unto Moses: as for this fellow,™* we * know @Chapwiii-r4. 
30 not from whence he is. The man answered and said unto 
them, ’ Why, herein is a** marvellous thing, that ye know not Chap. iii. 10. 
31 from whence he is, and yet he hath’ opened mine eyes. Now* 
we know that ” God heareth not sinners: but if any man be a Job xxvii. 9; 
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worshipper of God, and doeth® his will, ~him he heareth, Prov. i. 28,, 
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_ found him, he said unto him,‘? Dost thou believe on * ” the Son + Chap. i. sr 
36 of God?** He answered and said, Who* is he, Lord, that I > 
37 might ** believe on** him? And *’ Jesus said unto him, Thou 
38 hast both seen him, and “it is he that talketh with thee.*® And _ s Chap. iv. 26 
39 he said, Lord,*® I believe.*° And he worshipped him. And 

Jesus said, ’ For judgment *’ I am come” into this world, “ that # Chap. v. 22. 
they which see not might *° see; and that they which see might ° eg 

40 be made blind.** And®** some°® of the Pharisees which were 

with him heard these words,*® and * said unto him, Are we blind Rom. ii. xe 
41 also? Jesus said unto them, “ If ye were blind, ye should have wChap. av. 
no sin:°’ but now ye say, We see; therefore*® your sin * 
remaineth.”® 
1 CHAP. X. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that entereth not 
by the door into the sheepfold,® but climbeth up “! some other 
2 way,” the same is a thief anda robber. But he that entereth 
3 in by the door is the®* shepherd of the sheep. To him the 
porter openeth ; and the sheep * hear his voice: and he calleth +xVers. 16, 27. 
4 his own sheep 7 by name, and leadeth them out. And when » Comp. Ex. 
he * putteth forth ® his own sheep, he goeth before them, and s Chap. ix. 34 
5 the sheep follow him: for they know his voice. And 
stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him: for ee 
6 know not the voice of strangers. This “parable spake ®™ Jesus aChap. xvi. 
unto them: but they understood not what things they were ~~” 
7 which he spake unto them. Then said Jesus*® unto them 
again, Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the 
8 sheep. All that ever® came before me are ¢ thieves and Vern: 
g robbers: but “the sheep did not hear them. I am the door: cVens. 
@by me if any man enter in,” he shall be saved, and shall go @Ver. 2 
10 in”! and out,” and find pasture. The thief cometh not, but for 
to steal,’* and to” kill, and to ™ destroy: I am come” that they 
might ’® have life, and that they might have zt more abund- 
11 antly.”” “I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd ¢ Isa, xl. 22, 


. . . + xxxiv. 
12 / giveth’ his life for the sheep. But” he that is an hireling, =, yaa 
24 eb. 
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hn iii. 2 
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14 I am the good shepherd, *and know my* sheep,> and am #Ver. 27; 2 
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CONTENTS. The blind man, restored to sight, 
is brought before the Pharisees with the view of 
instituting proceedings against Jesus, who, by the 
healing on the Sabbath, had violated the sanctity 
of the day of rest. But the process proves a signal 
failure, issuing as it does in the rescuing of the 
man from the Pharisaic yoke, and in a solemn 
rebuke administered by Jesus to those who had 
placed him at their bar. In this rebuke He points 
out the blindness and faithlessness of the guides of 
Israel, and explains the nature of that work which 
He, the Good Shepherd, had to perform in saving 
His own from shepherds who had betrayed their 
trust, and in gathering them out of every fold into 
His one flock. The effect of the discourse is again 
to bring about a division among the hearers. The 
subordinate parts of the section are—(I) ix. 13-34; 
(2) ix. 35-41; (3) x. I-18; (4) x. 19-21. 

Ver. 13. They bring to the Pharisees him that 
once was blind. They bring him to the Pharisees 
as the especial guardians of the religious institu- 
tions of Israel. It is not at all likely that the man 
was brought before any formal court or assembly, 
but only before leading men amongst the Phari- 
sees, who would at all times be ready to examine 
into such a charge as is implied in the next clause. 
The less formal and judicial their action was, the 
better does it illustrate the conflict of Jesus with 
the sfirzt of Judaism. 

Ver. 14. Now it was the sabbath on the day 
when Jesus made the clay, and opened his eyes. 
It is very interesting to compare this verse with 
the similar words in chap. v. 9, 10. The only 
offence expressly mentioned there was the carrying 
of the bed, though there is no doubt that the 
charge against Jesus related not to this only but 
also to the performance of the cure (chap. vii. 22). 
Here the two counts of the accusation are distinctly 


presented in their separation from each other,— 
(1) Jesus had made the clay; (2) He had opened 
the man’s eyes. Another verse of the fifth chapter 
is likewise necessarily recalled to mind : speaking 
of the charge of labouring on the sabbath, Jesus 
said (ver. 17), ‘My Father worketh until now: I 
also work.’ So here in reference to the same day 
He says, ‘We must work the works of Him thar 
sent me.’ 

Ver. 15. Again therefore the Pharisees also 
asked him how he had received his sight; and 
he said unto them, He put clay upon mine eyes, 
and I washed, and do see. To his neighbours 
and acquaintances his answer had been fuller and 
more circumstantial: to the Pharisees, whom He ~ 
knew to be the enemies of Jesus, he says as little 
as he may, and does not even mention his bene- 
factor’s name. 

Ver. 16. Therefore said some of the Pharisees, 
This man is not from God, because he keepeth 
not the sabbath day. Others said, How can a 
man that is a sinner do such signs? And there 
was a division among them. The man’s answer 
had been short and simple, but it had substantiated 
the two charges (see ver. 14) that had been brought. 
The testimony produced the effect which usually 
followed whenever Jesus manifested Himself,— 
some were attracted, some repelled. Godet remarks 
here, with peculiar force and propriety, ‘The one 
party, taking as their starting-point the inviola- 
bility of the sabbatic law, deny to Jesus as a 
transgressor of this law any divine mission what- 
ever ; and from this logically follows the denial of 
the miracle. The others, setting out from the fact 
of the miracle, infer the holy character of Jesus, 
and implicitly deny the breaking of the sabbath. 
The choice of premiss depends in this case, as in 
all cases, upon the moral freedom; it is at this 
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point of departure that the friends of light and the 
friends of darkness separate; the rest is simply a 
matter of logic.’ 

Ver. 17. They say therefore unto the blind 
man again, What sayest thou of him, because 
he opened thine eyes? And he said, He is a 
prophet. The fact is admitted, perhaps honestly, 
for it will be observed that, when we come to the 
next verse, we have a new set of questioners, and 
not simply persons who, having made a concession 
in the words before us, immediately withdraw it. 
The word ‘thou’ is emphatic: unable to decide 
the matter themselves, they seek to draw from the 
blind man some statement which may enable them 
more effectually to condemn Jesus. But his answer 
only deals an unexpected blow. 

Ver. 18. The Jews therefore did not believe 
concerning him that he had been blind, and re- 
ceived his sight, until they called the parents of 
him that had received his sight. The change from 
‘the Pharisees’ to ‘the Jews’ is very striking, and 
must have special significance. Nor is it difficult 
to find an explanation. The Pharisees (see the 
note on chap. vii. 32) were united in zeal for the 
law and in watchfulness over the rites and usages 
of Israel, but not in hostility to Jesus: we have 
just seen that the testimony regarding the miracle 
has divided them into two camps. It is of a hostile 
body only that the Evangelist is speaking in this 
verse. But there is probably another reason for 
the change of expression. ‘The Jews’ is not with 
John a designation of all the enemies of Jesus ; it 
denotes the representatives of Jewish thought and 
action,—the leaders of the people, who, alas! 
were leaders in the persecution of our Lord. The 
use of the word here, then, leads us to the thought 
that the dispute had passed into a different stage. 
So serious had the case become that the rulers 
themselves engaged in it: more than this,—we 
have now done with inquiry in any true sense, 
and persecution has taken its place. 

Ver. 19. and asked them saying, Is this your 
son, who ye say was born blind? how then 
doth he now see? In the hope that they may 
discover some flaw in the man’s words, through 
which they may accuse him of complicity with 
Jesus, and, by thus destroying the idea of a 
miracle, may become free to deal with Jesus as a 
transgressor of the law, they question the parents 
of the man. 

Ver. 20. His parents therefore answered and 
said, We know that this is our son, and that he 
was born blind. To two of the questions asked 
by the Jews the answer of the parents is perfectly 
clear and decided. In seeking for that which 
might invalidate the ‘sign,’ the enemies of Jesus 
have but obtained new testimony to its reality. 

Ver. 21. But how he now seeth, we know not; 
or who opened his eyes, we know not: ask him- 
self; he is of age: he shall speak for himself. 
The anxious care of the parents to keep clear of 
all testimony to Jesus is strikingly shown by the 
emphasis thrown on ‘himself’ as they refer the 
questioners to their son. 

Vers. 22, 23. These things said his parents, 
because they feared the Jews: for the Jews 
had already covenanted that, if any man should 
confess that he was Christ, he should be put 
away from the synagogue. Therefore said his 
parents, He is of age; ask himself. There were 
(at all events at a later period) various degrees of 
excommunication; but in any form it was a punish- 





ment of great severity, as the terror of the parents 
shows. ‘The effect of the mildest grade was to 
render the culprit a heathen and no longer an 
Israelite during thirty days, depriving him of all 
intercourse with his family as well as of all privi- 
leges of worship. The growing alarm and hatred 
of the Jews are clearly shown by this compact. 
We are not to think of a decree of the Sanhedrin, 
or of any judicial act whatever, but of a private 
resolution taken by the Jews amongst themselves. 
The slight change of translation in the words ‘ put 
away from the synagogue’ is intended to mark the 
fact that the expression used here is different from 
that which we find in vers. 34, 35. k 

Ver. 24. They called therefore a second time 
the man that was blind, and said unto him, 
Give glory to God: we know that this man is a 
sinner. In this second hearing the aim of the 
Jews is to overawe the man, and then force from 
him a confession that there had been some decep- 
tion or mistake. This appears first in their words, 
‘Give glory to God’ (see Josh. vii. 19),—a formula 
used when a criminal who was thought to be con- 
cealing the truth was urged to make a full con- 
fession. Remembering that the eye of God was 
upon him, let him give honour to God by speaking 
truth. Another significant point is the emphasis 
laid on ‘we know;’ the authorities to whom he 
has been want to yield implicit respect and defer- 
ence in all religious matters, possessed of deeper 
insight and wider knowledge than himself, (do not 
think merely, but) kzow that Jesus is a breaker 
of the law, and therefore cannot have wrought a 
miracle. 

Ver. 25. He therefore answered, Whether he 
be a sinner, I know not: one thing I know, 
that, whereas I was blind, nowI see. His sim- 
plicity leaves them no real excuse for condemning : 
by his stedfast adherence to the one testimony 
which he alone was competent to render, he most 
effectually brings condemnation on his judges, 
who, had they been sincere, would first have 
sought certain knowledge of the fact (see note on 
ver. 16). 

Ven 26. They said therefore to him, What 
did he to thee? how opened he thine eyes? 
Every attempt to overthrow the fact has failed : 
possibly renewed inquiry as to the mode of cure 
may disclose something that may be used against 
Jesus. But the man has now perceived their 
design: they are not seeking the truth, and he 
will be the tool of no such judges as they are 
proving themselves to be. 

Ver. 27. He answered them, I have told you 
already, and ye did not hear: wherefore would 
ye hear it again? would ye also become his 
disciples? The words ‘ye did not hear’ mani- 
festly mean that they had not received and believed 
what they heard. The last clause is a little 
ambiguous in English, The meaning is not, 
Would ye in that case become His disciples? but, 
Is it your mind,—do ye also desire, to become 
His disciples? ‘Ye also’ say mean ‘ye as well 
as others ;’ but it most naturally signifies ‘as well 
as myself,’ the blind beggar. The obstinate enmity 
of the Jews impels him to avow his own disciple- 
ship. 

Pex 28. And they reviled him, and said, Thou 
art his disciple, but we are Moses’ disciples. 
Whether the man distinctly intended such reference 
to himself or not, it is thus that they understood 
his words ; and this moves them contemptuously 
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to contrast ‘that man’ with their greatest prophet, 
Moses. 

Ver. 29. We know that God hath spoken unto 
Moses; but as for this man we know not from 
whence he is. In holding by the law of Moses, 
then, they are safe and are assured that they are 
doing the will of God. If they do not know the 
origin of ‘this man,’ he can be worthy of no 
regard,—certainly he cannot be from God ! 

Vers. 30-33. The man answered, and said 
unto them, Why, herein is the marvellous thing, 
that ye know not from whence he is, and yet he 
opened mine eyes. We know that God heareth 
not sinners; but if any man be a worshipper of 
God, and do his will, him he heareth. Since the 
world began was it not heard that any one 
opened the eyes of a man that was born blind. 
If this man were not from God, he could do 
nothing. Herein lies the very marvel,—that even 
ye, (1) knowing that no man ever receives power to 
do any miracle unless he be a worshipper of God 
and one that does His will; and (2) having proof 
that this man has done a miracle—yes, and such 
a miracle as has never before been wrought—will 


. not see the conclusion that must follow, viz., that 


this man does the will of God,—that he is no sinner, 
but comes from God (see the note on ver. 16). 
The man has assumed the office of a teacher, and 
has ‘so taught that they have no counter argument 
to offer; ‘the wise are taken in their own crafti- 
ness’ (Job y. 13). 

Ver. 34. They answered and said unto him, 
Thou wast altogether born in sins, and dost thou 
teach us? And they put him out. The original 
is very graphic: In sins wast ¢how born, all of thee, 
and ¢ou, dost thou teach us? There is probably 
a distinct reference to the belief which is expressed 
in ver. 2: the fact that in their passion they are 
thus acknowledging the reality of the miracle is no 
argument against such a reference: the man’s 
whole condition, as evinced by his spirit and his 
words, bears yet stronger testimony than his blind- 
ness, and shows that he was a/fogether born in 
sins. The meaning of the last clause is not quite 
clear. It probably refers to ejection from the 
place tn which the inquiry was held; but the next 
verse seems to prove that excommunication followed 
this. Cast out by the rulers from their place of 
meeting, he was cast out from all intercourse with 
them, and (so far as their influence extended) from 
the community over which they ruled. Such was 
the only reasoning which could be opposed to the 
triumphant argument of the man born blind! 

Ver. 35. Jesus heard that they had put him 
out: and when he had found him, he said, Dost 
thou believe in the Son of man? The man has 
lost this world : in that loss he shall gain the next. 
This seems to be the connecting link between this 
verse and the preceding. Jesus knows well 
the firmness and the wisdom which the man had 
shown in the presence of the Jews. But He knows 
also that the man had by implication avowed him- 
self His disciple, and for this had been thrust out 
from the presence of the rulers. For this very 
reason Jesus would draw the bond of discipleship 
closer, and receive amongst His own him whom 
the Jews rejected. He seeks for the man, and, 
having found him, asks, Dost thou believe in the 
Son of man? The word ‘thou’ is emphatic, and 
brings into relief the contrast with those in whose 
presence he has lately been, who declared Jesus a 
sinner, and who had agreed that whoever confessed 
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that Jesus was Christ should be excommunicated. 
The name ‘Son of man’ is equivalent to ‘the 
Christ,’ but gives prominence to the human nature 
of the Deliverer. This name therefore is altogether 
in harmony with the man’s own words (vers. 31-33), 
in which he had spoken of Jesus as a worshipper 
of God and one who did God’s will, one to 
whom God would hearken: to him Jesus, though 
‘from God’ (ver. 33), was still ‘a prophet’ (ver. 
17) and ‘the man called Jesus’ (ver. 11). Has he 
then true faith in the Messiah in whose cause he 
has been suffering? Does he give himself to Him 
with that faith which involves complete union with 
Himself and His cause, undeterred by the fact that 
He appears as a man amongst men, yea and as 
one despised and rejected by men? The ordinary 
reading ‘Son of God’ is in all probability incor- 
rect. It is easy to see how it might accidentally 
find its way into the text, being suggested partly 
by the usual practice of John (who frequently joins 
‘believe in’ either with the Son of God or witha 
name of similar import), and partly by the act of 
worship related in ver. 38. 

Ver. 36. He answered and said, And who is 
he, Lord, that I may believe in him? These are 
not words of a doubter, but of one who seeks to be 
led to a complete faith. In Jesus he has fullest 
confidence, and he waits only to hear His declara- 


tion respecting the ‘Son of man :’ as such Jesus 


has not yet manifested Himself to him. 

Ver. 37. Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both 
seen him, and he that speaketh with thee is he. 
This manifestation is now given; both in word 
(‘he that speaketh’. . .) and in the half-veiled, 
yet clear, reference to the work that had been 
wrought on him (‘thou hast see Him’) in the gift 
of physical (and we may certainly add spiritual) 
eyesight. 

Ver. 38. And he said, I believe, Lord; and 
he worshipped him. The simple and immediate 
answer shows how little remained to be done to 
make his faith complete. Not with bodily senses 
only, but in his heart, he has seen Jesus; he has 
heard His word: he believes and worships the 
Son of man, the Messiah, his Lord. In this man, 
therefore, Jesus has manifested Himself as ‘ Light 
of the world’ (ver. 5). But of this manifestation 
there are two opposite results ; the Light will attract 
some out of the darkness: the Light will repel . 
others into yet deeper darkness. The newly found 
disciple is an example of the one work, the hardened 
Jews of the other. Of these contrasted results 
Jesus Himself here speaks. 

Jer. 39. And Jesus said, For a judgment 
came I into this world, that they which see not 
may see, and that they which see may become 
blind. The rendering ‘a judgment’ may serve to 
remind us of the fact that our Lord (here using a 
word which is not found elsewhere in the Gospel) 
does not speak of the, act of judging, but of the 
result. He does not say that He came in order to 
judge, but that the necessary effect of His coming 
into this world, a world alienated from God, will 
be a judgment. Those that see not (the ‘babes’ 
of Matt. xi. 25) come to Him for sight : those that 
see (the ‘wise and prudent’), who know the law 
and are satisfied with that knowledge, and who 
having all the guidance which should have led 
them to Christ do not come, ‘ become blind,’— lose 
all light through losing Him. Knowledge which 
has priceless value for pointing the way to Christ 
becomes accursed if put in His place as an object 


izo 


of trust. It is possible that, as the word ‘judge’ 
seems elsewhere in this Gospel always to have the 
force of a condemning judgment, this sense should 
be preserved here also: in the one case the judg- 
ment is passed on acknowledged blindness, for they 
themselves who come to the light pass a condemna- 
tion on the blindness of their past state; in the 
other, judgment is passed upon supposed (or rather 
upon misused) sight. Thus both classes have a 
part in the ‘judgment :’ the one by appropriating 
as just the judgment of Jesus on their blindness 
apart from Him; the other by deliberately shutting 
their eyes to the true light. The result of this 
wilful action is utter blindness,—not merely a dis- 
use of sight, but a destruction of the power of 
sight. : 

pe 40. Those of the Pharisees which were 
with him heard these things. The whole cast 
of the language here used shows that those who 
speak are not representatives of the Pharisees as a 
body, or of the Pharisaic spirit in its worst cha- 
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racteristics. But lately there has been a division 
of feeling among the Pharisees in regard to Jesus _ 
(ver. 16). Some who were then impressed by His 
signs may have already become disciples; others 
may have remained in a state of uncertainty, im- 
pressed but not convinced,—not brought to the 
point of ‘leaving all’ their possessions of ‘ wisdom 
and prudence’ and following Him. It may be that 
those spoken of here were of such a description. 
No one, probably, who duly apprehends the differ- 
ence in the usage of John between ‘the Pharisees’ 
and ‘the Jews,’ will think that necessarily these 
words were uttered in derision, or that these men 
were ‘ with Him’ as enemies and spies.—And said 
unto him, Are we blind also? There had been 
an apparent difficulty in the words of Jesus. They 
spoke of two classes, distinguished in their character 
as not seeing and seeing,—in their future lot, as 
receiving sight and becoming blind. The future 
lot .is the result of the coming of Jesus into this 
world. It is very clear that He means that those 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A Sheepfold. 


who see not (like the despised blind man who has 
just been ‘ put out’) will come to Him and obtain 
sight from Him. But what of the Pharisees whom 
He invites to come? Does He class them also 
amongst those who ‘see not’? Surely (they think) 
this cannot be His meaning? And yet, if not, 
Pharisees are excluded from all hope of blessing, 
for His words speak of but two classes. 

Ver. 41. Jesus said unto them, If ye were 
blind, ye would not have sin: but now ye say, 
We see; your sin abideth. If, Jesus says, ye 
were really blind, unable to open your eyes to, 
and indeed unconscious of, the existence of the light 
now shining round you, you would not have sin, 
—the sin of rejection of the light would not lie at 
your door. But it isnot so. They are their own 
judges. They themselves say, We see; and yet 
they come not to Him. Their sin abideth; they 
are guilty of that sin, and so long as they refuse 


to come to Him the sin must abide. So at the 
close of chap. iii. we read: ‘he that disobeyeth 
the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.’ 

Chap. x. vers. 1, 2. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that entereth not by the door into the 
fold of the sheep, but climbeth up from some 
other quarter, the same is a thief and a robber. 
But he that entereth in by the door is a shep- 
herd of the sheep. | The opening words are of 
themselves sufficient to show that this chapter must 
be very closely joined to that which precedes, for 
nowhere in this Gospel do we find a new discourse 
introduced by ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you.’ 
The points of connection will be seen as the 
chapter proceeds ; but we may briefly say that the 
thought of the Jews, who with their authoritative 
dictum ‘We know’ (ix.\24, 29) sought to hinder 
men of ‘the multitude’ from coming to Christ, 








underlies the whole parable, and forms the chief 
_ link binding the chapters together. In the last 
_ verses of chap. ix. the action of the unbelieving 
rulers is contemplated in its bearing upon them- 
selves ; here in its bearing upon those of whom the 
Jews were the recognised leaders. The figure 
used is taken from the very heart of the Old 
Testament Dispensation. Again and again do the 
prophets utter language of scathing indignation 
against unfaithful shepherds who ‘feed themselves 
and not their flocks ;’ and more frequently still is 
the tender care of the good shepherd portrayed. 
The Messiah Himself is represented under this 
character in several prophetic passages: two 
chapters especially, Ezek. xxxiv. and Zech. xi. (in 
each of which the contrasted types of shepherd are 
represented and the Messiah brought definitely 
into view), must be kept before us as we follow the 
course of this parable. It is unnecessary to dwell 
at any length upon the familiar facts which form 
the basis of the similitude employed. The ‘fold’ 
of the sheep was a large open space enclosed by a 
paling or by walls of no great height: ingress or 
egress was given only by a door kept by a porter, 
who is not to be confounded with the shepherd or 
shepherds for the protection of whose flocks the 
fold was used. All other points the narrative itself 
will bring out. In the first few verses the language 
is altogether genera’. A comparison is drawn. 
between all shepherds of the flock and false and 
treacherous intruders into the fold. The appli- 
cation which Jesus makes Zo LTimself of two of the 
figures in these opening verses does not yet come 
before the mind. The sheep are safe in the fold : 
there the narrative commences. We do not read 
how or by whom or whence they were brought 
into that fold for protection amidst the dangers of 
the night. In the morning the shepherds will 
come to lead forth their flocks, and having an 
acknowledged right of entrance will go in at the 
door. Should any one bent on entering the fold 
not come to the door, but climb over the fence 
and thus get in ‘some other way’ (literally, from 
some other quarter,—and when the parable is 
interpreted the significance of such a phrase will 
be felt), his aim is evil,—he wishes to get possession 
of sheep or of a flock to which he has no right,— 
he is therefore a thief and a robber, a man deter- 
mined either by craft or by violence to win spoil 
for himself. ‘Entering by the door,’ then, is the 
first mark by which a rightful shepherd is distin- 
guished from a man of selfish and treacherous 
ends. 

Ver. 3. To him the porter openeth; and the 
sheep hear his voice: and he calleth his own 
sheep by name, and leadeth them out. ‘This 
verse gives other marks which indicate a true 
shepherd. The keeper of the gate recognises him 
and gives him entrance. The sheep in the enclosure 
show at once that they are familiar with his voice. 
The sheep of his own particular flock he knows by 
mame, and he calls them one by one. He has 
come in for their benefit and not his own, to lead 
them forth to pasturage. To none of these indica- 
tions does he answer who is an intruder and no 
shepherd. What travellers tell us of the relation 
of an Eastern shepherd to his flock shows how true 
to nature was the language of these verses. It is 
by his voice that the shepherd is recognised : he 
calls and the sheep come round him. In every 
flock there are some to whom he has given par- 
ticular names, and who are wont to keep near 
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him ; every one of these knows his own name and 
comes to the shepherd when that name is called. 
In this last feature the language of the parable 
may go beyond common experience. Such a 
shepherd as our Lord describes knows and calls 
every one of his sheep by name. It is sometimes, 
indeed, maintained that no distinction ought to 
be made between ‘the sheep’ of the first clause 
and ‘His own sheep’ in the clause that follows. 
But this is surely a mistake, resulting from the 
premature application of these words to Him who 
is ‘the Good Shepherd.’ He no doubt knows by 
name every sheep of every flock: as yet, however, 
we have before us not fhe Shepherd but every one 
who is @ shepherd of the sheep. There is some 
difficulty in determining who 1s meant by the 
‘porter’ of this. verse. Many explanations have 
been given, but there are only two that seem really 
to agree with the conditions of the context. The 
keeper of the door recognises any rightful shep- 
herd, and especially the True Shepherd (ver. 11), 
but closes the way to self-seekers,—and this during 
all that time of waiting of which we have yet to 
speak. He cannot, therefore, be either Moses or 
John the Baptist; the thought of Divine care is 
necessary. We must thus think either of Christ 
Himself or of the Father or of the Holy Spirit. 
To refer the term, however, to the first of these 
would be to confuse the parable: it must belong 
to one of the two latter,—the Father, or the Holy 
Spirit who gave and watched over the promises, 
who called and qualified the prophets of Israel. 
Perhaps ver. 15, in which Jesus speaks of the 
Father’s recognition of Himself, makes the first 
of these two the more probable. The tenor of 
chap. vi. also, in which there is repeated mention of 
the Father’s work in relation to the work of Jesus, 
confirms this view; and a further confirmation 
may be found in the parable of chap. xv., in which 
Jesus represents Himself as the vine and His 
Father as the husbandman. 

Ver. 4. When he hath put out all his own 
sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep 
follow him: for they know his voice. The first 
words take up the thought contained in the words 
that immediately precede (‘and leadeth them out’), 
but express it with greater force. The shepherd 
leads forth a// his own sheep,—not one is left 
behind. But the change from “ading out to 
putting out is remarkable. In the figure it may- 
refer to the solicitude of the shepherd to remove 
every sheep under his care from the fold in which 
it is not well that any should longer remain: some 
may be slow in following his lead, but he sees that 
none shall be overlooked. ‘The real significance 
of this word, however, is connected with the inter- 
pretation of the parable (see below) : for we can- 
not doubt that our Lord designedly uses here that 
very word which was employed to denote expulsion 
from the synagogue, and which‘ has already met 
us in two consecutive verses of the previous 
chapter (34, 35), when the treatment received from 
the Jews by the man born blind is described.. In 
this verse again we find complete faithfulness of 
description. To this day the Eastern shepherd 
goes before his flock, leading, not driving the 
sheep, and keeping them near him through their 
recognition of his voice. 

Ver. 5. But a stranger will they not follow, 
but will flee from him: for they know not the 
voice of strangers. The ‘stranger’ is not one to 


- whom the porter has opened (for the voice of 
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every one who is thus admitted is familiar to all 
the sheep); he must therefore have entered by 
some other way, and he is in the fold as ‘a thief 
and a robber.’ No mark of a true shepherd is 
found in him. He has not entered by the door, 
and he has not been recognised by the keeper of 
the door; the sheep do not know his voice; he 
cannot call them by their names ; his object is not 
their good, but his own spoil and gain. Lead a 
flock forth he cannot ; the sheep flee from him. 

Ver. 6. This parable said Jesus unto them: 
but they understood not what things they were 
which he spake unto them, The word here used 
is not that which occurs so frequently in the other 
gospels in the sense of faradle. It is found but 
four times in the New Testament—in 2 Pet. ii. 22, 
and in three verses of this Gospel (here and chap. 
xvi. 25, 29). In 2 Pet. ii. 22 the word has its 
ordinary signification ‘proverb :’ in chap. xvi. 29 
it is opposed to speaking in a way the most direct, 
—the highest and best for the attainment of the 
speaker’s end (comp. on xvi. 25). The derivation 
of the word suggests that the primary meaning 
was @ saying beside or out of the common way which 
had not the direct plain bearing of an ordinary 
saying, but either was intended to have many 
applications (as a Zroverd), or was in some degree 
circuitous in the method by which it effected its 
purpose,—enigmatical or difficult. In this latter 
sense John seems to use the word, which does not 
therefore differ essentially from the ‘parable,’ as 
that word is used by the other Evangelists (see 
Matt. xiii. 11-15). It seems certain that had any 
one of them related the comparison of this chapter 
he would have employed the more familiar name. 
The Septuagint uses the two words with little 
difference of sense. On the present occasion it 
cannot be said that the language of Jesus was in 
itself difficult to understand ; His description was 
faithful in all its parts; but His words as said ‘to 
them’ the Pharisees could not comprehend. 

Ver. 7. Jesus therefore said unto them again, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of 
the sheep. The formula which introduced the 
parable (ver. 1) now brings in the interpretation. 
This interpretation is given in two parts,—or, as 
perhaps we ought rather to say, two distinct appli- 
cations of the parable are given: the two most 
important points in the figure are taken in succes- 
sion, and in each aspect the parable finds its 
fulfilment in the Lord Jesus. But as the formula 
which introduces this verse is not repeated in ver. 
II, it ismore correct to divide vers. 1-18 into two 
parts (1-6, 7-18—the latter being subdivided at 
ver. 11) than into three. 

First, Jesus declares Himself to be ‘the door of 
the sheep,’—that is, not the door by which the 
sheep enter into the fold, but the door through 
which they will eave the fold at the call of the 
Shepherd, and (though this is not particularly 
specified until ver. 9) through which a shepherd 
enters to his sheep. The whole description of 
vers. I-5 must be interpreted in harmony with 
this word of Jesus. If He is the Door, what 
is the fold?—who are the sheep? To answer 
these questions we must look forward to a 
later verse (ver. 16): ‘And other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold; them also I must 
lead, and they shall hear my voice, and they 
shall become one flock, one shepherd.’ That 
Jesus here speaks of the heathen world few will 
doubt ; and if so, it is very clear that in ver. 1 the 
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Jewish Church is intended by ‘the fold of the 
sheep.’ Not that all who are found within the _ 
pale of Judaism belong to ‘the sheep’ of which 
Jesus speaks. The sheep are those who hear a 
true shepherd’s voice ; and we may so far forestall 
ver. II as to say that none are included under this 
designation who refuse to hear the voice of Jesus 
Himself. ‘The sheep’ are therefore those who in 
other passages are described as ‘of God’ (see chap. 
viii. 47), and ‘of the truth’ (chap. xviii. 37), and 
the ‘fold’ is the Jewish Church in so far as that 
Church has sheltered. these until the fulness of 
time has come. Then, and not till then, shall the 
sheep be led out of the fold into the free open 
pastures: then, too, the ‘other sheep’ will be 
brought, and there shall be, not two flocks but 
one, under one Shepherd. It will be seen that 
in no part of this parable are the sheep said to 
return to the fold; the shepherds only are spoken 
of as entering in, and that for the purpose of 
leading owt their flocks. In saying, ‘I am the 
door of the sheep,’ therefore, Jesus says in effect 
—(1) that through Him alone has any true 
guardian and guide of the sheep entered into the 
fold; (2) that through Him alone will the sheep 
within the ‘ fold’ be led out into the open pastures. 
The latter thought is easily understood ; it presents 
the same promise of the gladness and freedom and 
life of Messianic times as was set forth by the 
symbols of the feast of Tabernacles in the seventh 
and eighth chapters. Then the figures were the 
pouring out of water and the lighting of the golden 
lamps: the figure now is very different, but (as 
we have seen) equally familiar in Old Testament 
prophecy. Not until Messiah shall come will the 
night of patient waiting cease, and the fold be 
seen to have been only a temporary shelter, not a 
lasting home. The application of the words before 
us to the shepherds is more difficult; for when 
we consider how this chapter is connected with 
the last, it is plain that Jesus adverts to the 
presence within the fold of some who are not 
true shepherds. They have climbed up from 
some other quarter, and are in the fold to gratify 
their own selfishness and greed, not to benefit the 
flock. How then can it be said of them that 
they did not enter through the Door,—z.e., 
through our Lord Himself? In answering this 
question it seems plain that we have here a saying 
akin to that of chap. viii. 56, or xii. 41, or to that 
of Heb. xi. 26, in which Moses is said to have 
esteemed ‘the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt.’ The leading charac- 
teristic of preceding ages had been that they were 
a time of preparation for the Christ, that during 
them the promise and hope of the Christ had 
stood in the place of His personal presence. ‘The 
object of every ruler in the Jewish Church, and 
of every teacher of the Jewish people, should 
have been to point forward to the coming of the 
Messiah ; and each should have used all his power 
and influence, not for himself, but to prepare for 
the event in which the Jewish Church was to 
culminate and (in an important sense) come to an 
end, giving place to the Church Universal. The 
rulers brought before us in the last chapter had 
done the reverse ; in no true sense had they pre- 
pared for the Christ: and, when the Christ 
appeared, so far from receiving Him, they had 
combined together to put away from the Church 
in which they bore rule every one who acknow- 
ledged that Jesus was He. Hence, accordingly, 
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the strong language of ver. 1. These teachers 
had ‘climbed up from another quarter,’ instead 
of entering by the Door. They had been marked 
by a spirit of self-exaltation, of earthly Satanic 
ot: they had appeared as the enemies of God, 

d refused to submit themselves to His plans, 
had sought not His glory but their own; their 
aims had been thoroughly selfish, devilish ; they 
were of their father the devil (viii. 44). Thus, 
also, we see that the term ‘a thief and a robber,’ 
applied to such teachers in ver. I, is not too 
strong, for they had perverted the whole object of 
the theocracy ; they had made that an end which 
was only designed to be a means, and had done 
this as men who had blinded themselves to the 
true light, and were using the flock of God as 
instruments for their own aggrandisement. They 
were in the fold, but they had not entered through 
the door. 

Such then being the meaning of the ‘ Door,’ 
the ‘fold,’ the ‘sheep,’ the true and false shep- 
herds, the rest of the description is easily under- 
stood. The true sheep know the voice of 
every rightful shepherd (vers. 3, 4); in all past 
ages there has been this mutual recognition 
between teachers sent by God and those who 
have desired to be taught of God. But the full 
accomplishment of the work described in these 
verses awaits the coming of Him who is the true 
Shepherd, through whom the sheep are to be led 
forth from the fold. To Him alone apply the 
words in their comp/letefess, but in measure they 
most truly belong to every shepherd whose mission 
comes through Him. 

Ver. 8, All that came before me are thieves 
and robbers: but the sheep did not hear them. 
In the similitude of the door, Jesus had declared 
that it was through Him alone that the flocks 
could come out of the Jewish fold into the 
pastures into which they had longed to enter; 
and this was a truth not depending only upon 
His proclamation of it, but lying in the very 
essence of the Old Testament dispensation. The 
prophecies had fixed the thoughts of all true 
Israelites on ‘Him that cometh,’ and had shown 
them that until His coming their hopes could not 
be fulfilled. But some had forgotten this, and 
had falsely claimed the place that belonged to 
Jesus, each deceiver pretending that he himself 
was the medium through which God’s people 
were to be led to the satisfaction of their hopes. 
But those who trusted in God and waited 
patiently for Him were kept by Him from these 
deceivers : ‘ the sheep did not hear them.’ 

Such is the general sense of this verse; it is 
less easy to fill up the outline it presents. We 
may well wonder that any should have thought 
that the words ‘all that came before me’ might 
include the prophets of the former dispensation ; 
for the context most clearly proves that Jesus is 
speaking of those who ‘came before Him,’ 770- 
tessing to be ‘the door of the sheep.’ The word 
‘came,’ indeed, can hardly be interpreted without 
the thought of that designation so peculiarly be- 
longing to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, ‘He that 
cometh,’ No one else has a right thus to say ‘I 
come,’ ‘I have come,’ ‘I came.’ The idea of 
taking the work of Jesus in hand lies in ‘came.’ 
When, accordingly, setting aside the thought of 
ali true prophets, we ask who they are to whom 
this description applies, we naturally think, in the 


first instance. of false Messiahs, of whom many 
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appeared in Jewish history. It may be said that 
we have no record of a claim to Messiahship 
earlier than the time when these words were 
spoken. This answer contains too positive an 
assertion. There is reason for believing that 
Judas of Galilee (mentioned in Acts v. 37) was 
regarded by some as the Christ ; and Gamaliel’s 
words respecting Theudas (Acts v. 36) may very 
possibly cover a similar assumption. The Gospels 
reveal a state of Messianic hope out of which such 
deception might easily arise. That popular insur- 
rections were continually occurring is a notorious 
fact ; and if Josephus, our chief authority for the 
history of this period, fails to give us a careful 
account of the religious hopes that were fostered 
by the leaders of revolt, his character and aims 
as a historian ‘are a sufficient explanation of 
his silence. But whether the thought of false 
Messiahs is admissible or not, the meaning of the 
words must extend much farther, and must 
embrace all who had sought to turn the people 
from waiting for the promise which God had 
given, or had substituted other principles of 
national life for the hope of the Messiah. Such 
had long been the practical effect of the rule 
and teaching of Pharisees and Sadducees. These 
men had sat in the seat of Moses to make void the 
law and to extinguish the promise by their vain 
traditions, and for their selfish ends; and they 
are certainly, perhaps mainly, thought of here. 
Ver. 9. Iam the door: by me if any one have 
entered in, he shall be saved, and shall enter 
in, and shall go out and find pasture. From 
the thought of the ‘thieves and robbers,’ Jesus 
turns to that of ‘a shepherd of the sheep.’ And 
as entering by the door has been mentioned 
(ver. I) as the first mark of a true shepherd, He 
emphatically repeats His former saying, ‘I am 
the door.’ In ver. 7, however, as ver. 8 shows, 
it is of the release of the flock from the fold that 
we must chiefly think (and therefore the words 
‘of the sheep’ were naturally added). The repe- 
tition here introduces the other application of the 
thought. Whoever has entered through this 
Door (Christ) shall be saved, and shall enter in 
(to the fold), and shall go out and find pasture 
(for the flock over which he is placed in charge). 
The repetition of ‘enter,’ it will be seen, involves 
no tautology: first the shepherd passes through 
the door, then goes into the heart of the enclosure” 
to call to him his sheep. He goes in for the 
purpose of coming out to find pasturage for the 
flock that follows him from the fold. ‘The chief 
difficulty lies in the interpretation of the words 
‘he shall be saved.’ The sudden introduction 
of this thought in the very midst of figurative 
language most consistently preserved (the door, 
enter in, go out and find pasture) at first appears 
strange. But the very place which the words 
hold supplies a key to their interpretation. We 
cannot content ourselves with saying that the 
whole parable is instinct with the thought of 
salvation in its general sense, and that what is 
present in every part may surely be expressed in 
one. It is true that in our Lord’s parables we 
sometimes find a rapid transition from the sign to 
the thing signified ; but such an intermixture of 
fact and figure as (on that supposition) is found 
here, we meet with nowhere else. Whatever 
difficulty may arise, the words must connect them- 
selves with the imagery of the parable. The 
chapters of Ezekiel and Zechariah, referred to in 
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the note on ver. 1, show at once how this is pos- 
sible. We have before seen (see chap. iii. 3, vii. 39, 
Vili. 33, etc.) how suddenly our Lord sometimes 
removes His hearers into a familiar region of Old 
Testament history or prophecy. To the teachers 
of the law, who were the hearers of most of the 
discourses related by John, the letter of the Old 
Testament was well known; and. moreover, it is 
very probable that in the discourses as delivered 
other words may have been added, not necessary 
to the completeness of the thought, but helpful to 
the understanding of the hearers. One of the 
connecting links between this chapter and the 
last is the evil wrought by unworthy and false 
shepherds ; in this word suddenly introduced in 
the portraiture of a true shepherd we have vividly 
brought before us all that the prophets had said 
of the fate of the unworthy. Those shepherds 
who had no pity on the flock, but said, ‘ Blessed 
be the Lord, for I am rich,’ the soul of the 
prophet ‘loathed,’ and he gave them to destruc- 
tion (Zech, xi. 5, 8, 17). From all such penalty 
of unfaithfulness shall the true shepherd be ‘saved.’ 
That He whose love to His flock assigns this 
punishment to the unworthy will reward the faith- 
ful, may not be expressed in the figure, but in the 
interpretation it holds the chief place: to such a 
shepherd of souls will Jesus give salvation.—It 
should perhaps be said that (probably in conse- 
quence of the difficulty which the words ‘he shall 
be saved’ seem to present) this verse is usually 
understood as relating to the sheep and not to 
the shepherds. It seems impossible, however, 
to compare the language here used with that of 
vers. I, 2 without coming to the conclusion that 
all the three are identical in subject. 

Ver. 10. The thief cometh not but that he 
may steal, and kill, and destroy. This verse 
forms a link of connection between ver. 9 and 
ver, II, presenting first the contrast between a true 
shepherd and ‘the thief,’ and then preparing the 
way for the highest contrast of all, that between 
the thief and the Good Shepherd. The rightful 
Shepherd has entered (ver. 9) that He may lead 
out His flock to the pastures; the thief cometh 
only to steal and kill, feeding himself and not the 
flock, even seeking its destruction.—I came that 
they may have life, and that they may have 
abundance. To this point the figure contained 
in ‘I am the door’ has been more or less clearly 
preserved, for the shepherd has, and the thief has 
not, entered the fold by the door. The language 
now before us does not really depart from this con- 
ception (for in opposition to those who ‘came 
before’ Him professing to be ‘the door of the 
sheep,’ Jesus here says ‘I came’), although it agrees 
still better with the thought of ver. 11. In fact 
the words ‘I came’ stand in double contrast,— 
with the words of ver. 8, and with the first words 
of this verse ‘the thief cometh.’ By whatever 
figure Jesus is represented, the object of His 
appearing is the same, that His sheep may live. 
The life and abundance are the reality of which 
the pasturage (ver. 9) has been the symbol. As 
in chap. vii. the blessings of Messiah’s kingdom 
are represented by abundant streams of living 
water, so here the regions into which Jesus is lead- 
ing His flock are regions of life and of abundance. 
To His people He gives eternal life; there shall 
be no want to them for maintaining their life in all 
its freedom and joy; their ‘ cup runneth over.’ 

Ver. 11. I am the good shepherd: the good 
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shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep, 
The aspect of the preamble here changes: inthe 


following verses, until the 16th, there is no men-— 
tion of the fold or of the door, but of the shepherd 
only and his relation to the flock. The word 
rendered ‘ good’ occurs but seldom in this Gospel: 
it differs from the word ordinarily so translated 
(which however John uses still less frequently) in 
that it is never used to express the idea of kind- 
ness, but always signifies what is (outwardly or 
inwardly) beautiful, noble, excellent of its kind. 
Both words may be used to denote moral excel- 
lence, and with but slight difference of meaning. 
Here then the epithet has no reference to kindness — 
but to excellence as a Shepherd. Is there a 
shepherd whose work is not only faithful but all 
fair, without spot or defect, such a Shepherd of 
the flock is the Lord Jesus. The highest point 
which the Shepherd’s faithfulness can reach is His 
laying down His life for the sheep: when the wolf 
assaults the flock, the Good Shepherd repels him, — 
although He die in the attempt. Strictly taken 
these words are general, and may be said of every 
noble shepherd; but, connected with the first 
clause, they in effect declare what is done by Jesus 
Himself. Our Lord’s hearers at the time would 
understand no more than this, that at the peril of 
His life He would defend His flock; but it is im- 
possible to read chap. xi. 51 without seeing in the 
words a reference to the truth declared in chap. 
iii. 14, 15, xii. 32,—the atoning death of the 
Redeemer which brings life to the world. 

Vers. 12, 13. He that is an hireling and not 
a shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, 
beholdeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the 
sheep and fleeth (and the wolf catcheth them 
and scattereth), because he is an hireling and 
careth not for the sheep. A true shepherd will 
purchase the life of his sheep by the sacrifice of 
his own life. The man who has taken the work 
of a shepherd for hire, who is only a hireling and 
careth not for the sheep, abandons them as soon 
as danger approaches, and gains his own life at 
the cost of the life of his sheep. Since the sheep 
are not to him as ‘his own’ the very name of 
shepherd is denied him. It may seem that the 
climax which usually shows itself in the narratives 
and discourses of this Gospel is here wanting, 
‘thief’ and ‘robber’ being far stronger terms of 
reprobation than ‘hireling.’ But it is not really 
so: the thief at all events has betrayed no trust, 
and is less guilty than the hireling who in the hour 
of need forsakes the duty he had pledged himself 
to fulfil. Whom then does the hireling represent ? 
If ‘the thief? who comes under the guise of 
shepherd stands for all who force themselves into 
the place of rulers and guides, for the sake of 
private gain, ‘the hireling’ seems to represent 
those who held such place by lawful right, but 
when faithfulness was needed most deserted duty 
through fear. Godet points to chap. xii. 42 as ex- 
emplifying the description here given. The lawful 
rulers dare not avow their own convictions and 
thus guard the people who trust in them; the 
Pharisaic spirit is too strong for them; they save 
themselves "by silence and give up those for whom 
they should care to the persecution of the enemy. 
Some of these will yield to the foe and deny that 
Jesus is the Christ; many will be scattered. It is 
possible therefore that ‘the wolf’ may here repre- 
sent this spirit of Judaism, but we should rather 
say that it is the enemy (Luke x. 19) of God and 
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natural foe of the sheep and of the Shepherd. 
Whatever agency may be used, the ultimate source 
of the murderous design is the spirit of evil, the 
Devil, he who was ‘a murderer from the begin- 
ning.’ 

Vers. 14, 15. Lam the good shepherd, and I 
know mine own, and mine own know me, even 
as the Father knoweth me, and I know the 
Father. And I lay down my life for the sheep. 
As the figure of ver. 7 was repeated in ver. 9, that 
it might receive a new and blessed application, so 
here we have a repetition of the figure presented 
in the 11th verse. The repetition removes from 
view the unworthy: we are brought once more 
into the presence of Jesus and His own. First 
and last in these two verses stand the two clauses 
of the former verse, altered only in so far that 
what there was said of the Good Shepherd is here 
said of Jesus Himself (‘7 lay down’). Between 
these two clauses are placed two other sayings, the 
first suggested at once by the figure used, the 
second rising higher than any earlier words of the 
parable. Since Jesus is the good Shepherd, His 
sheep hear His voice and He calleth His own 
sheep by name (ver. 3): hence He says that He 
knows (recognises) His own sheep and His own 
know (recognise) Him, But once more (see chap. 
viii. 38) He places in parallelism His own relation 
to the Father and the relation of His own to Him, 
He looks on the sheep and sees at once that they 
are His: they see Him and hear His voice and 
know that He is their Shepherd. So the Father 


looks on Him and sees in Him the Good Shepherd 


whom He sent: He looks on the Father, and con- 
stantly recognises His presence as the Father with 
Him. There is wonderful beauty and elevation in 
the comparison; no saying of our Lord goes 
beyond this in unfolding the intimacy of com- 
munion between Himself and His people which it 
reveals and promises. They are His, as He is the 
Father’s. It seems very probable that in these 
words there lies a reference to ver. 2, where we 
read that he who stands at the gate admits the true 
shepherd within the fold, recognising him, dis- 
tinguishing him at once from those who falsely 
claim the name, just as the shepherd distinguishes 
his own sheep from those that are not of his flock. — 
These two verses are remarkable for simplicity of 
structure. As in the simplest examples of Hebrew 
poetry, thought is attached to thought, one member 
is placed in parallelism with another. Yet, as in 
the Hebrew poetry of which this reminds us, a 
dependence of thought upon thought may be in- 
ferred, though it is not expressed. Thus we have 
seen that, if Jesus is the Good Shepherd, it must 
be true that He recognises His own sheep. So 
also.(and it is to point out this that we call atten- 
tion to the structure of the verse) the Father’s 
recognition of Him closely connects itself with His 
laying down His life, as the Shepherd for the 
sheep. In this the Father sees the highest proof 
of His devotion to the work He has accepted: in 
the spirit of constant readiness for this crowning 
act of love He recognises the Father’s constant 
presence and love (ver. 17). And, as the words 
of the verse bear witness to the Father’s care for 
man (not less truly and powerfully because this 
meaning does not lie on the surface of the words), 
it is easy to see once more with what fitness we 
here read ‘the Father,’ and not simply ‘my Father’ 
(see chap. viii. 27, 38). 
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Ver. 16. And other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold: them also I must lead, and 
they shall hear my voice. Not in the Jewish 
Church only was there a work of preparation for 
His coming: the light had been shining in the 
darkness (chap. i. 5),—the light which enlighteneth 
every man (i. 9). Many in the Gentile world were 
waiting only to hear His voice: they will recog- 
nise their Shepherd, and He will know His own 
sheep. He regards them as His own even now 
(‘other sheep / Have’); they are not shunning the 
light and seeking darkness; He receives them now 
as His Father’s gift to Him. It is not easy to 
answer a question which the words immediately 
suggest: Does our Lord speak of these ‘ other 
sheep’ of the Gentile world as abiding in a fold? 
It might be so. We cannot see that there would 
be difficulty in regarding that dispensation of which 
we know so little, the dealings of the One Father 
with the heathen world (to which had been given 
no such revelation as the Jews possessed, but in 
which He had never left Himself without witness), 
as symbolized by a ‘fold.’ But there does seem 
to be an intentional avoidance of any word that 
would necessarily suggest this image here. No 
mention is made of ‘entering in’ to the place 
where these sheep abide, or of the door through 
which they pass. The word ‘lead’ is used again, 
but, whereas in ver. 3 we read that the Shepherd 
leadeth out His own sheep from the Jewish fold, 
here He says only ‘them also I must /ead.’ We 
conclude therefore that it was not without design 
that Jesus said—not ‘I have sheep of another fold,’ 
but—‘TI have other sheep, not of this fold.” The 
language of chap. xi. 52 suggests rather that these 
‘other sheep’ have been comparatively shelterless, 
not drawn together by any shepherd’s care, but 
‘scattered abroad.’ Their gast has been altogether 
different fr8m that of the devout Israelite ; but the 
Suture of Jew and Gentile shall be the same. As 
in the case of Israel, so here the whole work of 
bringing liberty and life is accomplished by Jesus 
Himself: it is a work that He mst do (comp. 
chap. iv. 34, ix. 4, etc.), for it is His Father’s 
will. He seeks the scattered sheep; they come 
together to Him; He places Himself at the head 
of this other flock ; His voice keeps them near to 
Him. Passing for a moment from the figure, we 
recognise once more how Jesus includes all the 
work of faith and discipleship in ‘hearing Him’~ 
(see ‘chap. viii. 31, 40, 47): all that had been 
wanting to these heirs of a lower dispensation is 
supplied when they hear His voice.—And they shall 
become one flock, one shepherd. Then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is written, One flock, 
One Shepherd (Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 22-24). 
As written by the prophet indeed the words have 
express reference to the reuniting of scattered and 
divided Israel; but, as in countless other instances, 
the history of Israel is a parable of the history of 
the world. The apostolic comment on the verse is 
found in Ephesians, chap. ii. It is very unfortunate 
that in the Authorised Version the rendering ‘ one 
fold’ should have found a place, instead of ‘one 
flock.’ The whole thought of the parable is thrown 
into confusion by this error, which is the less 
excusable inasmuch as the word which actually 
does mean ‘fold’ (a word altogether dissimilar) 
occurs in the first part of the verse. Our first and 
greatest translator, William Tyndale, rightly under- 
stood the words : the influence of the Vulgate and 
of Erasmus was in this case prejudicial, and led 
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Coverdale (who in his own Bible of 1535 had 
followed Tyndale) to introduce the wrong transla- 
tion into the Great Bible of 1539. We may well 
wonder that the Vulgate should contain so strange 
a mistake; the older Latin version was here correct, 
but was changed by Jerome. 

Ver. 17. Therefore doth the Father love me, 
because I lay down my life that I may take it 
again. In ver. 15 we have read of the Father’s 
recognition of the Good Shepherd, who gives the 
highest proof of His devotion to the shepherd’s 
work and possession of the shepherd’s character 
in laying down His life for the sheep. These 
verses take up and expand that thought, speaking 
not of recognition only but of love. But it is with 
ver. 16 that ver. 17 is immediately connected. ‘I 
must’ had expressed complete union with His 
Father’s will: the prophecy that follows brought 
into view the full and certain accomplishment of 
the Father’s purpose. On this account, because of 
this union of will and this devotion to His pur- 
pose, ‘the Father’ (note once more how perfect is 
the fitness of this name here) loveth Him,— 
namely, because He layeth down His life that He 
may take it again. The two parts of this state- 
ment must be closely joined together. The perfect 
conformity to the Father’s will is shown not in 
laying down the life only, but also in taking it 
again. The duty of the Shepherd, as set forth in 
vers. 15, 16, can only in this way be accomplished. 
He gives His life to purchase life for His sheep, 
but besides this He must continue to lead the flock 
of which He is the Only Shepherd. In the exe- 
cution of His work, therefore, He could not give 
Himself to death without the purpose of taking 
His life again: He died that His own may ever 
live in His life.—But, if the Father’s love can rest 
on the Son who is obedient even unto death, and 
unto life through death, it is essential that the 
obedience be entirely free. Hence the words of 
the next verse. 

Ver. 18. No man taketh it from me, but I lay 
it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again. He lays 
down His life of Himself. He has the right to do 
this, and the right to take the life again.—This 
commandment I received of my Father. By 
His Father’s express commission He has this right 
of free decision. For the first time Jesus here 
speaks of the ‘commandment’ which He has 
received, and the use of this term is in full: har- 
mony with the position He has assumed throughout 
the parable, the Shepherd of God’s flock, the 
Servant of Jehovah. On the word ‘love’ (ver. 17) 
see note on chap. v. 20: the word found in that 
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verse is not used here, for the reason there ex- 
plained. A question is often asked in relation to 
the words of these verses: if the teaching of | 
Scripture is that the Father raised the Son from the 
dead, how can Jesus speak as He here does about 
His resumption of life? But, if the words ‘this 
commandment’ be interpreted as above, to refer 
to the Father’s will that the death and resurrection 
should rest on the free choice of Jesus, the answer 
is plain: Jesus took His life again in voluntarily 
actepting the exercise of His Father’s power. If 
we undefstand the ‘commandment’ to relate—not 
to the possession of right or power, but—to the 
actual death and resurrection, the answer is different, 
but not less easy: Jesus in rising from the dead 
freely obeys the Father’s will,—the Father’s will 
is still the ultimate source of the action of the 
Son. 

Ver. 19. There arose a division again among 
the Jews because of these words. The effect 
related in chap. vil. 43, ix. 16, is again produced, 
This time however (as in chap. viii. 31) ‘the Jews’ - 
themselves are divided. The preceding parable 
therefore must have been spoken in the hearing of 
many who were hostile to Jesus, as well as of 
Pharisees (chap. ix. 40) who may have been half 
convinced. 

Vers. 20, 21. And many of them said, He hath 
a demon, and is mad; why hear ye him? 
Others said, These are not the sayings of one 
that is possessed by a demon. Can a demon 
open the eyes of the blind? In the other instances 
quoted above the division of feeling had been 
between ‘some’ and ‘others :’ here, where ‘the 
Jews’ are in question, many are driven by the 
words of Jesus to more bitter hostility, repeating 
and extending the charge of which we read in 
chap. vii. 20, viii. 48. But there are others whom 
the miracle related in chap. ix. had impressed, 
though at the time they did not stand up against 
the action of their party (chap. ix. 34). The 
effect produced on them by the miracle which 
Jesus wrought is now deepened by His teaching : 
as in the case of Nicodemus the ‘sign ” prepared 
the way for the instruction of the ‘words.’ In the 
question asked we have the same association of 
teaching and miracle. A man possessed by a spirit 
of evil could not say such things as these: a demon 
(though he might be supposed able to cast out 
another demon) could not restore to the blind their 
sight. It is interesting to observe in these last 
words the tendency of the Evangelist to close a 
section with words that recall its opening, thus 
binding all the parts of a narrative into one 
whole. 
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Jesus at the Feast of the Dedication—The increasing contrasts of Faith and 
Onbelief. 
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23 it was winter. 
24 *Solomon’s porch. 


ND it was at Jerusalem the feast of the dedication,’ and’? 
And Jesus walked in the temple® in 
Then came the Jews round about him,‘ a Acts ii, x2, 


1 There came to pass at that time the feast of the dedication at Jerusalem 
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and said unto him, How long dost thou make us to doubt ?® 
25 If thou be* the Christ, tell us plainly. Jesus answered them, 
I told you, and ye believed’ not: 4 the works that I do in my Ver, ener 
chap. v. 


26 Father’s name, they bear witness of ® me. 
27 because ye are not of my sheep, as I said unto you.’ 


But ° ye Loris not, ¢ Chap. vil ; 
d My a Vers. 4, 14. 


sheep ‘hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me: pe i xviii. 


28 And I give unto them “eternal 


life; and they shall never Chap. iii. 15, 


* perish, neither shall any man’ pluck them out of my hand. £ Chap. iii. 16, 


29 * My "ate * which gave" ¢hem me, is greater than all; and 


30 no man’ 
31 and my Father are one. 


32 again to stone him. Jesus answered them, Many good works .28- 


Matt. xvi. 
* is able to pluck ¢hem™ out of my"™ Father's hand. #1 8. poy 
v ’ 

‘Then the Jews took up stones AEs. oe 

xiv. 


z Chap. vi. 37. 


have I shewed you from my* Father; for which of those™ eee 


33 works do ye stone me? 
a good work we stone thee not; 
34 because that thou, being a man, 


I, 22. 


The Jews answered him, saying,’® For 1 Chap viii. 


but “for blasphemy ; and mChap. xix. 7. 


”“makest thyself God. Jesus »Chap. v.18. 


answered them, Is it not written in your law, °I said, Ye are o Ps. ixxxii.6. 


If he called them gods, unto whom the word of God 


36 came, and “the scripture cannot be broken; Say ye of him, 2 See chap. 
?whom the Father hath” sanctified,'’® and nes into the world, ae vi. 27. 


Thou blasphemest ; 


because I said, I am the’® Son of God? 
37 7If I do not the works of my Father, 
38 But if I do, though” ye believe not me, 


believe me _ not. 7Chap.xv. 24. 
* believe the works: 


s Ver. 25, 
chap. xiv. rr. 


that ye may know, and believe,”' that * the Father zs in me, and ¢ See chap. 


39 I in him.” 
he escaped ** out of their hand. 


XIV. 10. 


Therefore * they “sought again to take ** him: but «Chap. vii 


325, 44, 
Vill. 59. 


40 And went*® away again beyond Jordan into®’ the place 


41 “where John at first baptized ;?* and there he abode. 


And 2Chap. i. 28. 


many resorted ** unto him, and said,*° John did no miracle: 


42 but all things that ** John spake of this man were true. 


“many believed on ** him there. 


5 How long dost thou excite our soul 

8 concerning ® omit as I said unto you 
12 omitthem 1% the 14 omit Then 
17 omit hath 18 consecrated 
20 even if 21 recognise 
23 omit Therefore 24 seize 
26 And he went 27 unto 
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Viii. 30. 
6 art 7 believe 
10 one 1} hath given 
15 these 16 omit saying 


19 omit the 
22 in the Father 
25 and he went forth 
28 was at first baptiing = 
32 whatsoever 8 in 





CONTENTs. The contest with the Jews is con- 
tinued. The section strikingly illustrates the plan 
of the gospel (1). by taking up again that claim of 
Jesus to be the Son of God which had, more than 
anything else, provoked the opposition of His 
enemies ; (2) by bringing into notice His return 
to Bethany beyond Jordan, where He had been 
first made manifest by the Baptist to Israel, and 
where confession is now made by ‘ many’ that 
everything spoken of Him by the Baptist at His 
entrance upon His public ministry had proved 


true. We have here, therefore, the culminating- 
point of the conflict, and the pause before the 
highest manifestation by Jesus of Himself as the 
Resurrection and the Life. The subordinate parts 
are-—(I) x. 22-39 ; (2) vers. 40-42. 

Ver. 22. There tame to pass at that time the 
feast of the dedication at Jerusalem: it was 
winter. With these words we enter on a new 
scene, where the Evangelist first sets before us 
the outward circumstances, expressing them, after 
his usual manner, by three clauses. Where 
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and how the weeks intervening between the 
feast of Tabernacles in chap. vii. and the feast 
now mentioned were spent John does not inform 
us. Once more he shows clearly that his intention 
is not to give a continuous narrative ; for, though 
he has clearly defined two points of time (the two 
festivals), he records in the interval events of but 
two or three days. The festival here spoken of 
was instituted by Judas Maccabeus, B.C. 165. 
For three years the sanctuary had been desolate, 
and on the altar of burnt-offering had been placed 
an altar for idol-worship. After the victory gained 
at Bethsura (or Bethzur), the first thought of Judas 
was to ‘cleanse and dedicate the sanctuary ’ which 
had been profaned. The altar of burnt-offering 
was taken down, and a new altar built; and all 
Israel ‘ ordained that the days of the dedication of 
the altar should be kept in their season from year 
to year by the space of eight days, from the five 
and twentieth day of the month Cisleu, with mirth 
and gladness’ (1 Macc. iv. 59). The date would 
correspond to a late day in our month of December. 
We do not find in the following verses any words 
of our Lord which directly relate to this festival ; 
but those readers who have noted how carefully 
the Evangelist points to the idea of every Jewish 
feast as fulfilled in Jesus will not suppose that 
there is an exception here. Having heard the 
words of chap. ii. 19, he could not but associate 
his Lord with the temple: and a feast which com- 
memorated the reconstruction of the temple must 
have had great significance in his eyes. The 
mention of the time of year connects itself naturally 
with the choice, spoken of in the next verse, of the 
covered walk (‘ Solomon’s Porch’) ; but the mode 
in which the fact is mentioned recalls at once 
chap. xiii. 30, where every one acknowledges that 
the closing words are more than a note of time : 
the ‘night’ there and the ‘winter’ here are felt 
by the narrator to be true emblems of the events 
which he records. 

Ver. 23. And Jesus walked in the temple- 
courts, in Solomon’s porch. The ‘ porch’ which 
bore Solomon’s name was a covered colonnade on 
the eastern side of the outer court of the temple. 
According to Josephus this ‘ porch’ was the work 
of Solomon : at all events we may well believe 
that the massive foundations were laid by him, 
though the cloisters which he built were in ruins 
when Herod began his restoration of the temple. 

Ver. 24. The Jews therefore surrounded him, 
and said unto him, How long dost thou excite 
our soul? If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly. 

.The recurrence of the oft-repeated term ‘the 
Jews’ is a sufficient indication of the tone and 
design of the question asked. Taking advantage, 
perhaps, of the fact that Jesus was in the cloisters 
of the temple-courts, and not now in the midst of 
a listening ‘ multitude,’ His enemies encompass 
Him, determined to gain from Him such an 
avowal of His Messiahship as shall enable them 
to carry out their designs against His life.—The 
expression which in the Authorised Version is 
rendered ‘make us to doubt’ has received various 
explanations. That adopted by us is perhaps, 
upon the whole, the most probable. Another, 
however, may be suggested by what’ is at least a 
curious coincidence, that the verb used by the 
Jews is the same as that used by our Lord for 
‘taketh’ in the first clause of ver. 18, and that 
the noun now rendered * soul’ is more probably 
‘life,’ and is indeed so translated in ver. 17. 
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Following these hints we venture to ask whether 
the words may not mean, ‘ How long dost thou — 


take away our life?’ They will then be one of — 


those unconscious prophecies, of those unconscious 
testimonies to the going on of something deeper 
than they were themselves aware of, which John 
delights to find.on the lips of the opponents ot 
Jesus. They were stirring up their enmity against 
Him to a pitch which was to lead them to take 
away His life; and by their words they confess 
that He is taking away theirs. It is not meant, 
in what has now been said, to assert that the Jews 
actually intended to express this, but only that 
John sees it in the language which they use. They 
meant only, How long dost thou excite us or keep 
us in suspense? Put an end to this by speaking 
plainly,—or (more literally) by speaking out, 
telling all Thou hast to tell. 

Ver. 25. Jesus answered them, I told you, and 
ye believe not: the works that I do in my 
Father’s name, they bear witness concerning | 
me. A demand so made was never granted by 
Jesus. They had already received sufficient evi- 
dence, and to this He refers them. He again 
speaks of both word and deed. What He had 
said (see chap. v. 19, viii. 36, 56, 58) had shown 
clearly who He is; what He had done had borne 
witness concerning Him (see chap. v. 36). But 
both word and works had failed to lead them to 
belief in Him. 

Ver. 26. But ye believe not, because ye are 
not of my sheep. In chap. viii. 47 He had said 
that they heard not His words because they were 
not of God: the same thought is expressed here, 
but with a change of figure. There is no reference 
to an essential or necessary state, to any ‘ decree’ 
through the operation of which they were in- 
capable of faith. ‘They have not the character, 
the disposition, of His sheep ; through this moral 
defect (for which they are themselves responsible, 
see chap. iii. 19, etc.) they will not believe. This 
is brought out more fully in the next verse. 

Vers. 27, 28. My sheep hear my voice, and I 
know them, and they follow me: And I give 
unto them eternal life; and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any one pluck them out of 
my hand. In these verses is given a description 
of the true sheep. The description is rhythmical, 
and rises toa climax. The first couplet expresses 
some property of the sheep, the second a corre- 
sponding attitude or action of the Shepherd ; and 
each successive couplet takes us into a higher 
sphere of thought and blessing. 


1. My sheep hear my voice, 
And I know them ; 
2, And they follow me, , 
And I give unto them eternal life, 
3. And they shall never perish, 
And no one shall pluck them out of my hand. 


The couplets, as will be seen, express successively 
the mutual recognition of sheep and Shepherd (for 
this is the meaning conveyed by the word here 
rendered ‘know,’—see the note on vers. 14, 15); 
the present gift of eternal life to those who follow 
Jesus (see chap. viii. 12, etc.) ; the dasting safety 
of those who thus follow Him and abide with 
Him. The description presents a complete con- 
trast to the action of ‘the Jews’ who were not of 
His sheep (ver. 26) ; who, though He had so often 
manifested Himself to them by word and work, 
yet had never recognised His voice, but came to 
Him saying, ‘If Thou be the Christ, tell us plainly,’ 
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_ tion of Jesus Himself. 


From this contrast arises the order of the clauses in 
these verses, an order different from that in ver. 14. 
Vers. 29, 30. My Father, which hath given 
me, is greater than all; and no one is able 

to pluck out of the Father’s hand. I and the 
Father are one. The apparent object of these 
words is to establish more completely the safety 
of His sheep. But in answering this purpose they 
also answer a still higher end 3 they are a revela- 
} In effect they give a reply 
to the question of the Jews, but such a reply as 
only the heart prepared to listen to the truth will 
Tecelve. Jesus has spoken of ‘ My sheep ;’ they 
are His by reason of His Father’s gift. The 
Father who has given will maintain the gift: and 
He is greater than all who could seek to snatch 
away the sheep,—none can snatch aught out of 
the hand of the Father. The progress of the 
thought is perfectly simple, but the transition from 
‘my Father’ to ‘the Father’ is full of meaning. 
The latter name is fitly used, since here the axiom 
of Divine Almightiness is expressed ; the same 
name, moreover, is most appropriate in a passage 
which traces the development of God’s purpose to 
make men His sons through His Son. Jesus has 


" used the same words of Himself and of the Father - 


“no one shall pluck them out of my hand,’—‘ no 
one can pluck out of the Father’s hand.’ He 
might have left His hearers to draw the certain 
inference, but He will so far grant their request 
as to ‘tell’ this ‘ plainly :’ ‘I and the Father are 
one.’ There is perhaps nothing in this saying that 
goes beyond the revelation of chap. v.; but its 
terseness and its simple force give it a new signifi- 
cance. Unity of action, purpose, power, may be 
what the context chiefly requires us to recognise 
as expressed in these words ; but the impression 
which was made upon the Jews (ver. 31), the fuller 
statement of ver. 38, the analogy of chap. v. and 
of expressions (still more closely parallel) in chap. 
xvii. forbid us to depart from the most ancient 
Christian exposition which sees in this saying of 
Jesus no less than a claim of unity of essence with 
the Father. ; 

Ver. 31. The Jews took up stones again to 
stone him. Their view of the blasphemy of His 
words is given more fully in ver. 33. The word 
“again ’ carries us back to chap. viii. 59, where a 
similar attempt is recorded, but in less definite 
language. There we see the Jews taking up, 
hastily snatching up, stones that lay near, to ‘cast 
on Him :’ here their resolve to inflict the penalty 
for blasphemy appears more distinctly in their 
attempt to ‘stone Him.’ The two words rendered 
‘take up’ are also different, and it is possible that 
the Evangelist here presents the Jews as bearing 
up the stones on high, in the very act of preparing 
to bury Him beneath them. The climax ought 
not to pass unobserved.—They are arrested by 
His words. 

Ver. 32. Jesus answered them, Many good 
works have I showed you from the Father; for 
which of these works do ye stone me? On the 
the word ‘good’ see the note on ver. II: every 
work He has shown them has borne the perfect 
stamp of a work noble and perfect in its kind, for 
He has shown it ‘from the Father,’ who sent 
Him and ever works with and in Him. He 
knew that they were enraged at His word, and yet 
He speaks here of His works : the works and the 
words are essentially one,—alike manifestations of 
Himself. 
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Ver. 33. The Jews answered him, For a good 
work we stone thee not; but for blasphemy; 
and because that thou, being a man, makest 
thyself God. These words show conclusively how 
the saying of ver. 30 was understood by those who 
heard it : they perceive now who is meant by ‘the 
Father’ (comp. viii. 27), and see that. to claim 
oneness with Him is to claim Deity. All recollec- 
tion of ‘good works’ and indeed all evidence 
whatever they cast away, treating such a claim as 
incapable of support by any evidence. 

Ver. 34. Jesus answered them, Is it not written 
in your law, I said, Ye are gods? The quotation 
is from Ps. lxxxii. (the word ‘law’ being used, as 
in chap. xv. 25 and some other places, for the Old 
Testament scriptures generally), ‘I have said, Ye 
are gods, and all of you are children of the Most 
High ; but ye shall die like men, and fall like one 
of the princes.” The psalm is a reproof of un- 
righteous judges. Its opening words bring before 
us God judging ‘ among the gods,’—that is; among 
the judges, for the sacred name is in other passages 
(Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 8, and probably xxii. 28) given 
to those who were to the people the representatives 
of God, and gave judgment in His name. In 
following verses of the psalm as far as ver. 7, it is 
supposed by some that God Himself is the Speaker 
(comp. Ps. 1.). Ifso, the words ‘ Ye are gods’ are 
here quoted as if spoken by God ; and in the next 
verse ‘he called’ must be similarly explained. It 
seems more likely, however, that the rebuke of 
the judges’ injustice is administered by the psalmist 
in his own person; and in ver. 35 the meaning 
will either be that the law ‘called,’ or the speaker 
implied in the emphatic ‘I,’ viz. the psalmist 
writing under inspiration from God and expressing 
His mind. In any case the pronoun ‘1’ is strongly 
marked,—I myself, who utter the rebuke and had 
foretold the punishment, had borne witness to the 
dignity of the position of the judge. 

Vers. 35, 30. If he called them gods, unto 
whom the word of God came, and the scripture 
cannot be broken; Say ye of him, whom the 
Father consecrated, and sent into the world, 
Thou blasphemest ; because I said, I am Son 
of God? If (1) the speaker in the psalm called 
men ‘gods’ because the word of God (the ex- 
pression of God’s will, which, as judges, they 
were bound to carry out) was given to them; and 
if (2) this passage of scripture cannot be broken, ~ 
cannot be set aside, but must be taken as inspired 
by God, how can they accuse Jesus of blasphemy? 
To the judges the ‘word of God came:’ Jesus 
was sent into the world by the Father to declare 
His will, as Himself ‘The Word.’ The judges 
were commissioned by God for the work to which 
they proved unfaithful: He, consecrated by the 
Father to His work, had but fulfilled His trust 
when He declared Himself Son of God. If then 
the judge, as a partial and imperfect expression of 
God (if we may so speak) to the people received 
the name of ‘god,’ with infinitely higher right may 
Jesus call Himself Son of God. His claim of the 
name was in itself no foundation for their charge : 
their own law should have taught them this, 

Ver. 37. If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not. In the last verse ‘the Father’ 
was the Name of which Jesus spoke, thus bringing 
together in thought God who spoke in the psalm 
and His Father who sent Him into the world. 
Here, after the mention of ‘the Son of God,’ He 
says ‘the works of my Father.’ If He does no 
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such works they have no right to believe His word 
and acknowledge His claims. It is otherwise it 
He does them. 

Ver. 38. But if I do, even if ye believe not 
me, believe the works: that ye may know, and 
recognise, that the Father is in me, and I in 
the Father. If He does the works of His Father, 
then, even although they might be unwilling to 
accept His witness respecting Himself, the works 
bear a testimony they are bound to receive. 
Receiving this testimony and thus learning that 
the works of Jesus are the Father’s works, men 
will know that He and the Father are one, the 
Father abiding in Him, and He in the Father. 
But this is not a truth learnt once for all. The 
words of Jesus are: that ye may ‘know’ (being 
brought to conviction by the testimony of the 
works) and (from that point onwards continually) 
‘recognise’ . . . Their eyes once opened, they 
will ever see in the works tokens of the Father’s 
presence. 

Ver. 39. They sought again to seize him: and 
he went forth out of their hand. ‘ Again’ seems 
to point back to chap. vii., where the same word 
‘seize’ is found three times (vers. 30, 32, 44). 
We cannot suppose that the Jews had laid aside 
their design of stoning Him in consequence of the 
words just spoken, for these words would either 
lead to faith or repel to greater enmity. For some 
reason not mentioned they now seek not to stone 
Him on the spot, but to seize Him and carry Him 
away. As in chap. viii. 59, ‘He went forth’ out 
of their hand, thus illustrating again His own 
words in ver. 18. 

Ver. 40. And he went away again beyond 
Jordan unto the place where John was at first 
baptizing; and there he abode. The place in 
which John a¢ first baptized was that mentioned 
in chap. i. 28 (not in chap. iii. 22), viz. Bethany 
beyond Jordan. But why does the Evangelist 
here make special mention of this fact? It would 
seem that we have another illustration of his 
tendency at the close of a period of the history to 
go back to the beginning of that period. He 
gathers together the whole ministry of Jesus up to 
this time under one point of view. With the next 
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chapter we really enter on the final scene : in the 
raising of Lazarus the work of Jesus reaches its 
culminating-point ; by that miracle His rejection 
and condemnation by the Jews is made certain. 
And as in a mountain ascent the traveller may 
pause before attempting the highest peak, and 
survey the long path by which he has ascended, 
so the Evangelist here pauses before relating the 
last struggle, and (by mentioning the association 
of the place and not the name of the place itself) 
leads his readers to survey with him all the period 
of the ministry of Him to whom John bore wit- 
ness. Whatever Jesus had since done or said 
ratified the witness borne by the Baptist. Possibly 
it was because of John’s testimony that Jesus 
sought this spot: near it may have lived many 
whose hearts had been prepared for His teaching. 
What He did during His stay in Bethany beyond 
Jordan, or how long was His stay, we do not 
know. We may certainly suppose that He taught; 
and the next verse suggests that ‘signs’ were 
wrought. 
Vers. 41, 42. And many came unto him; an 

they said, John did no sign: but all things 
whatsoever John spake of this man were true. 
And many believed in him there. How great 
the contrast between the scene presented here and 
those of the preceding chapters! He came to the 
Jews, but, in spite of works and word, they 
rejected Him: now, in His retirement, many 
come unto Him, and many believe in Him. For 
Jesus this period of rest is a period not of peace 
only, but also of joy in successful toil. Another 
contrast implied is between Jesus and the Baptist 
‘who did no sign’ but bare witness only. He 
being dead yet speaketh, in that his testimony is 
leading men to Jesus in the very place of his own 
ministry: and there also witness is borne to him, 
in the emphatic acknowledgment that all his 
words concerning Jesus had proved true. Nay, 
even beyond the experience of these believers we 
may see that this saying expresses truth, for in His 
most memorable discourses Jesus fulfils the word: 
of the Baptist recorded in chap. i. of this Gospel, 
‘He that cometh after me has become before me, 
because He was before me’ (i. 15, 27, 30). 


CHAPTER XI. 1-44. 
The Raising of Lazarus.—Jesus the Resurrection and the Ltfe. 
I OW a certain man was sick, xamed' Lazarus, of * Bethany, «Matt. xxi. 
i ie 
2 the town? of Mary and her sister Martha. (It* was 4 Luke x. 38, 


: : : F : 39° ¥ 
“that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped < Chap. xi. 3 
3 his feet with her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick.) There- 
fore his sisters* sent unto him, saying, Lord, behold, he whom 


4 thou lovest is sick. 


1 omit named 
4 The sisters therefore 


? from the village 
® But when 


When® Jesus heard ‘shat, he said, This 
sickness is not unto death, but for @the glory of God, that the ae. 40, 

5 Son of God might* be glorified thereby. e 

6 Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus. 
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therefore that he was sick, he abode’ two days still in the same 
7 place where he was. Then after that saith he to /zs° disciples, 
8 Let us go into Judea again. zs" disciples say unto him, 

Master,” the ° Jews of late sought” to stone thee; and goest ¢ Chap. x. 31. 
9g thou thither again? Jesus answered, Are there not twelve 

hours in™ the day? 4If any™ man walk in the day, he /Chap. ix. 
Io stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this world. But 

*if aman walk in the night, he stumbleth, because there is no zoe = 

It light’ in him. These things said he: and after that he saith 

unto them, Our friend Lazarus “sleepeth ;'* but I go, that I #Matt, xxwii, 


“ . : aS 52; Acts vii. 
I2 may awake him out of sleep. Then said his disciples,’’7 Lord, °% +H. 363 


1 Cor. xv. 


13 if he sleep,’® he shall do well." Howbeit Jesus spake’ of his "3%, jy. 
death: but they thought that he had spoken” of taking of rest * 
14 in sleep. Then said Jesus?’ unto them plainly, Lazarus is 
15 dead. And Iam glad for your sakes that I was not there, to 
_ the intent ye may believe ;*? nevertheless let us go unto him. 
16 Then said *? Thomas,?* which is called Didymus,** unto his Loran 
fellow-disciples, Let us also go, that we may die with him. reer ic 
17. Then when* Jesus came, he found that he had /aiz in the 
18 grave* * four days already. Now ’ Bethany was* nigh unto 4 Ver. 39. 
19 Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs off: And many of the Jews 
came ** to Martha and Mary, to comfort them concerning their 
20 brother. Then Martha, as soon as* she heard that Jesus was 
coming, went and met him: but Mary sat s¢z// in the house. 
21 Then said Martha *® unto Jesus, ” Lord, if thou hadst been here, sige ne Go) 8 
22 my brother had not died. But I know, that even now,*' what- 
23 soever * thou wilt ** ask of God, God will give zt** thee. Jesus 
24 saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise again. Martha saith® 
unto him, *I know that he shall rise again in the resurrection *}™*¢3¥- 


25 at “the last day. Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, 623. % jo. 


and the “life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead,** 4 ComP. chap. 


Vv. 2%, Vl. 993 ~ 


26 yet shall he live: And whosoever*’ liveth and believeth in me mip 2¥e 
q Chap. xiv. 6; 


27 “shall never die. Believest thou this? She saith unto him, ? Goyity 
Yea, Lord: *I believe ** that thou art the Christ, the * Son of sen rer 
28 God, “which should come *® into the world. And when she had +See chap. 


so said, she went her way,*® and called Mary her sister secretly,‘ Comp. Matt. 
gat, aL 
‘ . : 16; chap. vi. 
7 at that time indeed he abode 8 in the place where he was two days 69; 1 John 
9 he saith to the 10 The iv. 15. 
1 Rabbi 12 but now the Jews were seeking 13 of Je oChn fg 
15 because the light is not '6 hath fallen asleep 
17 The disciples therefore said unto him 18 he shall be saved 
19 had spoken 20 he spake 21 Then therefore Jesus said 
22 to the intent ye may believe, that I was not there 2° Thomas therefore 
24 add said 25 When therefore 26 tomb 27 is 
28 had come 29 Martha therefore when 80 Martha therefore said 
$1 And even now I know that 32 add things 33 shalt 34 omit it 
85 said 36 have died 97 And every one that 38 have believed 


89 he that cometh 40 went away 41 omit secretly 
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29 saying,** * The Master‘ is come, and calleth for** thee. As ~See chap. 


soon as she heard ¢hat, she arose ** quickly, and came ** unto Compr chap ~ 
30 him. Now Jesus was not yet come into the town,*” but was ** 
31 in that place where Martha met him. ™ The Jews then *? which wVer. 19. 

were with her in the house, and comforted*® her, when they 

saw Mary, that she rose up hastily*®’ and went out, followed 

her, saying,*® She goeth unto the grave** to weep” there. 
32 Then when Mary was come*®® where Jesus was, and saw him, 

she fell down at his feet,®** saying unto him, * Lord, if thou +Ver. ar. 
33 hadst been here, my brother had not died. When Jesus there- 

fore saw her weeping,” and the Jews also** weeping *” which 

came with her, he 7 groaned * in the spirit, and was troubled,” y Ver. 38. 


Mark viii. 


34 And® said, Where have ye laid him? They said ® unto him, 2 5 chia 
35, 360 Lord, come and see. “Jesus wept. Then said the Jews, a Lukexix. 4x. 
37 Behold how he loved him! And some of them said, Could 
not this man, ’ which opened the eyes of the blind,®* have 4 Chap. ix. 6. 
38 caused that even this man should not have died?® Jesus 
therefore again ° groaning in himself,°* cometh to the grave." ¢ Ver. 33. 
39 It®* was a cave, and “a stone lay upon® it. Jesus said,’”° Take @Sce chap. 
ye away the stone. Martha,” the sister of him that was dead”? “~~” 
saith unto him, Lord, by this time he stinketh: for * he hath ¢ Ver. x7. 
40 been dead™ four days.™ Jesus saith unto her, 4 Said I not /Ver. 2s 
unto thee, that, if thou wouldest believe,” thou shouldest see 
41 “the glory of God? Then they took away the stone’® from gVer.4. 
the place where the dead was laid.” And Jesus “lifted up As 4Chap. xvii. x. 
eyes, and said, ? Father, I thank thee that thou hast. heard 7® é Matt. xi. 2s. 
42 me. And I” knew that thou hearest me always: but * because # Chap. xii. 30. 
of the people ®° which stand by *! I said z¢, that they may ? be- ‘os 
43 lieve that thou hast sent *? me. And when he thus had spoken, vit 8, 2. 
44 he cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. And he that 
was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with graveclothes : * 
and “his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith Chap. ux» 
unto them Loose him, and let him go. 


*2 add secretly 48 Teacher 44 omit for 

*° And she, when she heard it, arose 46 went 

47 village 48 add still 49 therefore 

50 and were comforting 51 quickly 52 supposing 

58 that she went unto the tomb 54 lament 

55 Mary therefore when she came 58 seeing him fell at his feet 

57 Jamenting 58 omit also 

5° he was moved with indignation in his spirit and troubled himself 

80 add he $1 say 62 The Jews therefore said 68 But 

64 of him that was blind 65 that this man also should not die 

86 moved with indignation in himself 87 tomb 
68 Now it 69 against 70 saith 

1 omit Martha 72 The sister of him that was dead, Martha 
78 omit dead ™ add here 75 if thou believedst 

76 They took away the stone therefore 7 omit from. . . laid 
78 thou heardest 79 add myself 80 multitude 


81 standeth around 82 didst send 83 gravebands 
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CONTENTS. The manifestation of Jesus by 
Himself is about to terminate so far at least as the 
world is concerned, and it does so in His reveal- 
ing Himself as the Resurrection and the Life, the 
Conqueror of death in the very height of its power. 
The raising of Lazarus illustrates this. The 
account as a whole divides itself into two subordi- 
nate parts—(1) vers. I-16; (2) vers. 17-44. 

Ver. 1. Now a certain man was sick, Lazarus, 
of Bethany, from the village of Mary and her 
sister Martha. The scene of the miracle to be 
related in this chapter is Bethany, a village (now 
small and poor) about two miles south-east of 
Jerusalem over the southern shoulder of the Mount 
of Olives. Neither here nor in chap. i. 44 is the 
use of the two prepositions ‘of’ and ‘from’ in- 
tended to point to two different places, one the 
present abode, the other the original home; but 
Bethany itself is ‘the village of Mary and her 
sister Martha.’ The circumstance referred to in 
ver. 2 probably accounts for the prior mention of 
Mary, for Martha appears to have been the elder 
sister (see Luke x. 38). The name Lazarus is 
Hebrew (a shortened form of Eleazar) but with a 
Greek termination. 

Ver. 2. (Now it was that Mary which anointed 
the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with 
her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick.) 
These words seem intended to bring into view 
the closeness of the relation between Jesus and 
Mary. There are particulars in which this narra- 
tive closely resembles that of chap. ii. I-11: as 
there we have the closest tie of kindred, so here 
we read of the most intimate friendship. But the 
one tie as well as the other must yield to the voice 
of God. The anointing was when John wrote 
well and widely known (see Matt. xxvi. 13): it 
is here specially mentioned in anticipation of 
chap. xii. 

Ver. 3. The sisters therefore sent unto him 
saying, Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is 
sick. Their confidence in the love and in the 
power of Jesus is shown by the absence of any 
request : the message is a tender and delicate ex- 
pression of their need. With the description of 
Lazarus compare chap. xx. 2 (where the same 
verb for ‘love’ is used), ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.’ 

Ver. 4. But when Jesus heard that, he said, 
This sickness is not unto death, but for the 
glory of God, that the Son of God may be 
- glorified thereby. The reply of Jesus is not 
represented as addressed to the messengers sent, 
or to the apostles, though probably spoken in 
the hearing of both. The point of importance 
is the foreknowledge of Jesus, to whom were even 
now present both the miracle and the result. The 
first result is expressed in the closing words, ‘that 
the Son of God may be glorified thereby ;’ the 
ultimate aim in the former clause, ‘ for the glory 
of God.’ The true design of the sickness is not to 
bring death to Lazarus, but to glorify the Son of 
God, and by this means to bring glory to the 
Father. Compare chap. xvii. I. 

Ver. 5. Now Jesus loved Martha, and her 
sister, and Lazarus. This simple record of His 
love for this family (note how significant is the 
separate mention of each one of the three) con- 
~ nects itself both with ver. 4 and also with the 
statement of vers. 5 and 6, these verses really con- 
stituting one sentence. The object of the Evan- 
gelist is to set before us the mind of Jesus: in 
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ver. 4. we see the first principle of all, supreme 
regard to the glory of God; here His love for 
those on whom the affliction must fall, and whom 
(ver. 6) He cannot help save at the hour appointed 
by His Father. But when that hour has come, 
His obedience to His Father’s will and His love 
for His sorrowing friends unite in leading Him to 
Bethany (ver. 7).—The word ‘loved’ used in this 
verse is different from that which we find in ver. 3. 
The sisters use that which belongs to tender 
human friendship (see note on chap. v. 20); the 
Evangelist the more lofty word, which so often 
expresses the relation of Jesus to His disciples. 
He loved them with a love with which the thought 
of His Father’s love to Himself is mingled. 

Ver. 6. When he had heard therefore that he 
was sick, at that: time indeed he abode in the 
place where he was two days. ‘Therefore’ is 
explained by the two verses which precede (see the 
last note). He cannot accept the moment sug- 
gested by man (comp. chap. ii. 4); He cannot 
follow at once the prompting of His affection for 
disciples. He will go to assuage their grief, but 
only at the moment appointed by the Father’s 
will. 

Ver. 7. Then after that he saith to the dis- 
ciples, Let us go into Judea again. —Jesus does 
not say ‘to Bethany,’ but to ‘Judea;’ for He 
knows that this visit to Bethany will bring Him 
again into the midst of His enemies, ‘the Jews,’ 
and will lead to a development of their hatred and 
malice which will find satisfaction only in His 
death. In the full consciousness of what awaits 
Him He prepares to depart for Bethany. 

Ver. 8. The disciples say unto him, Rabbi, 
but now the Jews were seeking to stone thee; 
and goest thou thither again? The words ‘but 
now’ (only just now) seem to show that the sojourn 
in Perea (chap. x. 40) was short. The disciples 
see clearly that to go to Bethany is as perilous as 
to return to Jerusalem, where He has but now 
escaped from the rage of ‘the Jews’ (chap. x. 31). 

Vers. 9, 10. Jesus answered, Are there not 
twelve hours of the day? Ifa man walk in the 
day he stumbleth not, because he seeth the 
light of this world. But if a man walk in the 
night he stumbleth, because the light is not 
in him. This is the parable of chap. ix. 4 in an 
expanded form. By the light which God makes_ 
to shine in the world, He marks out twelve hours 
as the appointed time for ‘walking,’ for active 
work; by the absence of this light, the night is 
marked out as the time when there can be no such 
work. So is the life of every man ordered by 
God. There is the appointed time for work, in- 
dicated by the Providence of God: in following 
the intimations of His will the man will ‘not 
stumble,’ will take no false step. He will not 
shorten the proper time for ‘walking ;’ for through- 
out the appointed twelve hours the finger of God 
will show the appointed work. It is only when 
man misses the Divine guidance, doing what no 
providential teaching has marked out, that he 
stumbleth: then he may well stumble, for the 
light (which during the day shines round him and 
entering the eye becomes within him light for 
guidance) is no longer in him. As applied to 
Himself the words of Jesus mean: ‘ Following the 
will of God which leads Me into Judea again, I 
am walking in the light, I cannot ‘*stumble” what- 
ever may befall Me there.’ 

Ver. 11. These things said he: and after that 
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he saith unto them, Our friend Lazarus hath 
fallen asleep; but I go, that I may awake him 
out of sleep. No second message has been 
sent to Him; by His own Divine knowledge He 
speaks of the death of His friend. 

Ver. 12. The disciples therefore said unto 
him, Lord, if he hath fallen asleep, he shall be 
saved. We can hardly escape the thought that 
they have in their mind some tidings brought at 
the same time with the message of ver. 3, descrip- 
tive of the nature of the illness. Was it some 
raging fever that threatened the life of Lazarus, 
then, if calm slumber has come upon him, he is 
safe! Surely therefore it is no longer necessary 
for their Lord to expose Himself to peril by 
returning to Judea. ; 

Ver. 13. Howbeit Jesus had spoken of his 
death: but they thought that he spake of taking 
of rest in sleep. The figure can hardly have been 
here used by Jesus for the first time. The mis- 
conception of His meaning would seem to have 
arisen from His words in ver. 4, and from His 
delay in setting out for Bethany. 

Vers. 14, 15. Then therefore Jesus said unto 
them plainly, Lazarus is dead. And Iam glad 
for your sakes, to the intent ye may believe, 
that I was not there; nevertheless let us go unto 
him. The words ‘for your sakes’ are explained 
by the clause which follows, ‘ that ye may believe.’ 
Already they believed in Him; but ‘every new 
flight of faith is in its degree a new beginning of 
faith, comp. chap. ii. 11’ (Meyer). Had he come 
to Bethany while Lazarus lay sick, He would have 
healed his sickness; but great as might have been 
the miracle if He had done so, or if, arriving 
when Lazarus had just breathed his last, He had 
called back the departing spirit, in neither case 
would the disciples have seen the crowning ‘mani- 
festation’ of their Lord, or have believed in Him 
as ‘the Resurrection and the Life.’ The disciples 
are now awakened to the fact that they are moving 
into the presence of death. 

Ver. 16. Thomas therefore (which is called 
Didymus) said unto his fellow-disciples, Let us 
also go, that we may die with him. That is, 
with Jesus (not with Lazarus). It is plain that 
Jesus cannot be turned aside by their counsels or 
prayers; He is certainly about to return to Judea, 
at the peril of His life. As they cannot save Him 
they may at least share His fate. This is the ex- 
hortation of Thomas to his fellow-disciples ; and 
it would seem that they shared his feelings, for the 
word ‘fellow-disciples’ (not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament), as compared with ‘the 
other disciples’ of xx. 25, binds all the disciples 
into one. The language is undoubtedly that of 
fervent love to Jesus, but it is also the language of 
despair and vanished hope. This is the end of all, 
—death; not the Messianic kingdom, not life. 
Whether we are right in thinking that this feeling 
was shared by the other disciples, or not, it is very 
natural that Thomas should be the one to give ex- 
pression to it. From chap. xiv. 5, xx. 24, 25, we 
clearly perceive that sight is what he wants: when 
he sees not he gives himself up to despondency. 
It is remarkable that at every mention of this 
apostle John adds the Greek interpretation (Didy- 
mus, that is 7722) of the Aramaic name. It has 
been supposed that Didymus is the name with 
which Gentile Christians became most familiar ; 
but if so it is singular that no other name than 
Thomas is found in the Synoptic Gospels and the 
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Acts. By others it is urged that the word ‘Twin’ 
is used with symbolic meaning, pointing to the two- 
fold nature of this apostle, in whom unbelief and 
faith, hope and tendency to despair, were strangely 
blended. With this statement the first paragraph 
of this narrative ends. The last words, ‘ Let us 
also go, that we may die with him,’ fitly close a 
section which, as Luthardt remarks, is dominated 
by the thought of death. 

Ver. 17. When therefore Jesus came, he 
found that he had lain in the tomb four days 
already. The situation of the Perean Bethany 
(chap. x. 40) is so uncertain that we are unable to 
give a certain explanation of these four days. The 
distance from Jerusalem to the nearest point of the 
country beyond Jordan is not great (not much 
more than twenty miles), and could be traversed 
in a day. If then this was the situation of Bethany 
beyond Jordan, Jesus would reach the village of 
Martha and Mary on the second day from the 
commencement of His journey, and the fourth day - 
from the reception of the news that Lazarus was 
sick (ver. 6). In this case the death of Lazarus 
must speedily have followed the departure of the 
messenger, and according to Eastern custom the 
body must on the same day have been laid in the 
tomb. Even if Bethany in Perea be placed at a 
somewhat greater distance from Jerusalem, this 
explanation removes all difficulties. Still it must 
be confessed that it is very natural to regard ver. 11 
as spoken at the moment of death, though there is 
nothing in the words ‘hath fallen asleep’ to com- 
pel us to take this view. In that case the journey 
(if commenced immediately) must have occupied 
more than two whole days ; yet even in this there 
is nothing difficult or improbable. Jesus reaches 
the village where the sisters lived on the fourth 
day of their mourning, when the lapse of time had 
brought home to them the hopelessness of their 
case. 

Ver. 18. Now Bethany is nigh unto Jerusalem, 
about fifteen furlongs off. This verse is of im- 
portance, not merely as preparing for ver. 19, but 
also as showing that Jesus in visiting Bethany was 
coming into the immediate presence of His 
enemies. They had pronounced Him a blas- 
phemer, and they were determined to bring Him 
to the blasphemer’s death (x. 31, 39). 

Ver. 19. And many of the Jews had come to 
Martha and Mary, to comfort them concerning 
their brother. There is no ground whatever for 
understanding ‘ the Jews’ in any other sense than 
that which the expression vegzv/arly bears in this 
Gospel. Amongst those who came to pay to the 
bereaved sisters the visits of condolence during 
the seven days of mourning, were many of the 
leaders of the people, many who were also leaders 
in hostility to Jesus. It is evident that the family 
of Bethany was one of distinction, and even their 
friendship to Jesus could not be a bar to their 
receiving from the Jews these offices of respect 
and sympathy. But this is not the only contrast 
which the mention of the Jews calls forth. As 
leaders of the people, ruling in ‘ the city of their 
solemnities,’ they were the representatives of their 
Church and religion; and the ‘ comfort’ they can 
offer in the presence of death is no inapt symbol 
of all that Judaism could do for the mourner. 
Thus on the one side we have human sorrow and 
the vanity of human comfort in the presence of 
death ; on the other side we have Him who is the 
Life. 
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Ver. 20. Martha therefore, when she heard 
that Jesus was coming, went and met him; but 
Mary sat still in the house. Every reader must 
be struck with the remarkable coincidence between 
this narrative and that of Luke x. 38, 39, in the 
portraiture of the two sisters. Martha, even in 
the midst of her sorrow occupied with attention to 
family concerns, sees the messenger who announces 
the approach of Jesus and goes forth to meet Him, 
outside the village (ver. 30). Mary, absorbed in 
her grief, hears nothing of the message : it is not 
until Martha returns to her that she learns that 
Jesus is near. 

Ver. 21. Martha therefore said unto Jesus, 
Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died. Her first words express no reproach, 
but only the bitter thought of help come too late. 
In His presence her brother could not have died 
(comp. ver. 15). Of the possibility that Jesus 
might have spoken the word of help, even though 
their message might reach Him too late to bring 
Him to their dying brother, she says nothing, 
though the Jews, unchecked by the reverence of 
love, freely ask the question among themselves 
(ver. 37). 

Ver. 22. And even now I know that whatsoever 
things thou shalt ask of God, God will give 
thee. The words of this verse are very remark- 
able. The presence of the great Friend and 
Helper seems to give a sudden quickening to 
Martha’s faith. She had probably heard of the 
words of Jesus when the tidings of the sickness of 
Lazarus reached Him (ver. 4); and these words 
(which no doubt sorrow of heart and painful wait- 
ing had almost banished from her thought) surely 
gave ground for hope ‘even now.’ And yet, 
though truly expressive of the firmest confidence 
in Jesus, her words are vague; and the later 
narrative seems to prove that no definite expecta- 
tion was present to her mind. The language is 
rather that of one who so believes in Jesus as to 
be assured that, where He is, help and blessing 
cannot be absent. 

Ver. 23. Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother 
shall rise again. The words are designedly 
ambiguous,— spoken to try her faith. Like our 
Lord’s parables, they contain that of which faith 
may take hold and be raised into a higher region, 
but which unbelief or dulness of heart will miss. 
Will the hope that Martha’s words have vaguely 
expressed now become clear and definite? At all 
events the answer of Jesus will make her conscious 
to herself of what her faith really was. 

Ver. 24. Martha said unto him, I know that 
he shall rise again in the resurrection at the 
last day. Jesus has told her only what she knew, 
for every true Israelite believed that in the last 
day the just would rise. How vague the thought 
embodied in these words can hardly be understood 
by us, in whom the same words awaken memories 
of a Resurrection in the past which brings to us 
true knowledge of the resurrection at the last day. 
And if even with us, in the first hours of our 
sorrow, the clear doctrine avails so little, how 
small must have been the comfort which the be- 
lieving Israelite could attain in the presence of the 
dead! Martha’s words have now lost the hope 
which the sight of Jesus had awakened: the 
present sorrow seems to admit of.no relief. This 
moment of greatest need Jesus chooses for the 
greatest revelation of Himself. When all else has 
been seen to fail He will comfort. 
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Vers. 25, 26. Jesus said unto her, I am the 
resurrection and the life; he that believeth in 
me, though he have died, yet shall he live; 
And every one that liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die. Believest thou this? The 
emphasis falls on the first two words, ‘I,’ ‘am.’ 
Martha’s first expression of faith and hope had 
shown how imperfectly she knew Jesus Himself : 
to Himself alone His words now point. Her 
later words dwell on the resurrection in the re- 
moter future : Jesus says, ‘I AM the resurrection 
and the life.’ Alike in the future and in the 
present, life is unchangeably in Him (chap. i. 4),— 
and that the life which triumphs over death 
(‘resurrection’), the life by which death is ex- 
cluded and annulled. In other passages we read 
of Jesus as the Life, here only as the Resurrection : 
the latter thought is in truth contained in the 
former, and needs not distinct expression save in 
the presence of the apparent victory of death. It 
is possible that the meaning of our Lord’s words 
is that He is the resurrection and the /¢fe which 
Jollows the resurrection,—in Him His people rise 
again, and, having risen, live for ever; but it is 
far more probable that this is only one part of the 
meaning. Because He is the Life, in the highest 
and absolute sense of this word, therefore He is 
the resurrection. He that believes in Him be- 
comes one with Him: every one, therefore, that 
believes in Him possesses this victorious life. If 
he has died, yet life is his: if he still lives among 
men, this earthly life is but an emblem and a part 
of that all-embracing life which shall endure for 
ever in union with the Lord of life. In all this 
the law which limits man’s life on earth is not 
forgotten, but a revelation is given to man which 
changes the meaning of death. As Godet beauti- 
fully says: ‘ Every believer is in reality and for 
ever sheltered from death. To die in full light, 
in the serene brightness of the life which is in 
Jesus, and to continue to live in Him, is no longer 
that which human language designates by the 
name of death. It is as if Jesus said: In me 
he who is dead is sure of life, and he who lives is 
sure never to die.’ The original, indeed, is much 
more expressive than we can well bring out in 
English, ‘ Shall never unto eternity die.” To the 
question, ‘ Believest thou this?’ Martha answers 
(and the form of her answer is characteristic) :— - 

Ver. 27. She saith unto him, Yea, Lord: I 
have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of God, he that cometh into the world. The 
substitution of ‘I have believed’ for ‘I believe’ is 
striking. It seems to imply that she goes back on 
her previous belief, —securely founded, never 
shaken,—in which she knows that all He requires 
must be contained. His last words have been in 
some measure new and unfamiliar, and in her 
present state of mind she is incapable of com- 
paring the old and the new. But that which she 
has believed and still believes contains the fullest 
recognition of her Lord. She has received Him 
as the fulfilment of Messianic hope, the revelation 
of the Divine to man, the long-expected Redeemer 
of the world. 

Ver. 28. And when she had so said, she went 
away, and called Mary her sister, saying secretly, 
The Teacher is come, and calleth thee. We 
cannot doubt that Mary until now had been in 
ignorance of the coming of Jesus, or that it was at 
His bidding that Martha told her sister secretly of 
His call for her. That which He was about tc do 
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He would have faith, not unbelief, to see; there- 
fore Mary must be called ‘secretly.’ 

Ver. 29. And she, when she heard it, arose 
quickly, and went unto him. Mark the character- 
istic touch in the words ‘ arose quickly’ (comp. ver. 
20). ‘ Went unto,’ z.e., started on her way, for it 
is in ver. 32 that the actual coming is spoken of. 

Ver. 30. Now Jesus was not yet come into 
the village, but was still in that place where 
Martha met him. Avoiding the presence of ‘the 
Jews,’ so painful and incongruous at such a time. 
This verse is purely parenthetical. 

Ver. 31. The Jews, therefore, which were 
with her in the house, and were comforting her, 
when they saw Mary, that she rose up quickly 
and went out, followed her, supposing that she 
went unto the tomb to lament there. The 
movements of her sister had suggested no such 
thought ; but as soon as Mary rose and went out, 
only one explanation seemed possible. She sought 
to go alone, but, according to the custom of the 
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East, the friends who were with her attend her to 
the tomb to join in her lamentation over the dead. _ 
That they will meet Jesus has apparently not 
entered into their thought. 

Ver. 32. Mary, therefore, when she came 
where Jesus was, seeing him fell at his feet, say- 
ing unto him, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died. Her first words are nearly 
the same as her sister’s : there is only in the Greek 
a slight difference in the place of ‘my’ which gives 
a touching emphasis to the expression of personal 
loss., Often may the sisters have repeated such 
words during their hours of anguish, when their 
brother was sinking before their eyes. Mary’s 
absorbing grief makes other words impossible: 
she falls at the feet of Jesus weeping. 

Ver. 33. When Jesus therefore saw her lament- 
ing, and the Jews lamenting which came with 
her, he was moved with indignation in his 
spirit, and troubled himself. There is little 
doubt that the first word describing the emotion 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Women Weeping at a Grave. 


of Jesus denotes rather anger than sorrow. Such 
is its regular meaning; and, though New Testa- 
ment usage partly gives a different turn to the 
word, yet in every passage it implies a severity of 
tone and feeling that is very different from grief. 
In Mark xiv. 5 it expresses indignation at what 
appeared reckless waste, and in Matt. ix. 30 and 
Mark i. 43 it denotes stern dealing, a severity that 
marked the giving of the charge; while in the 
Septuagint the noun derived from the verb is used 
to translate the Hebrew noun signifying indigna- 
tion or anger. The only other passage in the New 
Testament in which we find the word is ver. 38 of 
this chapter. That we are to understand it as 
implying anger seems thus to be clear, and we are 
strengthened in this conclusion by the fact that the 
early Greek fathers take it in this sense. It is 
more difficult to answer the question, At what 
was Jesus angry? It has been replied—(z) at 
Himself, because He was moved to a sympathy 
and compassion which if was needful to restrain. 
In this case the words ‘His spirit’ are supposed 


to be directly governed by the verb—‘ was in- 
dignant at His spirit.’ But such a use of ‘spirit’ 
is surely impossible, while the explanation as a 
whole does violence to those conceptions of the 
humanity of our Lord which this very Gospel 
teaches us to form ;—(2) at the unbelief and hypo- 
critical weeping of ‘the Jews.” But many of them 
were to believe (ver. 45) ; and there is nothing to 
indicate that their weeping was not genuine. 
Besides this, the emotion of Jesus is traced to the 
lamenting of Mary not less than to that of the 
Jews; and the whole narrative gains immeasur- 
ably in force if we suppose the latter to have been 
as sincere as the former ;—(3) at the misery brought 
into the world by sin. This explanation appears 
upon the whole to be the most probable. As to 
the words ‘in His spirit,’ without entering into 
any discussion of a difficult subject, we may say 
that, as ‘the spirit’ denotes the highest (and so to 
speak) innermost part of man’s nature, the language 
shows that our Lord’s nature was stirred to its 
very depth. This reference to the spirit assists us 
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in understanding the words that follow ‘and 
troubled Himself :’ the indignation and horror of 
the spirit threw the whole ‘self’ into disturbance. 
The meaning of chap. xiii. 21, where a similar 
expression occurs, is substantially the same: there 
we read that, at the thought of the presence of 
sin, of such evil as was aboit to show itself in His 
betrayal by Judas, Jesus was ‘troubled’ (that is, 
agitated, disturbed) ‘in His spirit.’ 

Vers. 34, 35. And he said, Where have ye laid 
him? They say unto him, Lord, come and see. 
Jesus wept. The question is addressed to the 
sisters, and ‘the Jews’ give place to them in 
thought, for it is in sympathy with the bitter 
anguish of those whom He loves (well though He 
knows that He is about to assuage their grief) 
that the tears of Jesus are shed. The word differs 
from that used in vers, 31, 33, where the meaning 
is not calm weeping, but lamentation and wailing. 

Vers. 36, 37. The Jews therefore said, Behold 
how he loved him! But some of them said, 
Could not this man, which opened the eyes of 
him that was blind, have caused that this man 
also should not die? Again there is a division 
amongst the Jews. Many recognise the natural- 
ness of His tears, as a proof of His love for the 
departed. But some (in no spirit of simple wonder 
and perplexity, but in unfriendliness) ask why He 
had not prevented the calamity over which He is 
mourning. They may mean, As He gave sight to 
the blind man, could He not, if He had really 
wished, have stayed the power of the fatal disease ? 
But it is also possible that they merely assume the 
former miracle for the purpose of invalidating it : 
If He really did give sight, why could He not 
heal the sickness? To heal diseases was to them 
a less wonderful act than to give sight to one born 
blind. We are compeiled to assume an unfriendly 
spirit of the second question, partly because of 
John’s use of the term ‘the Jews,’ partly from the 
analogy of many other passages in which He 
records the opposing comments of different sections 
of the party: the sequel also (vers. 45, 46) seems 
naturally to suggest such a division. The recur- 
rence (in ver. 38) of the word discussed above 
(ver. 33) is thus very easily explained. 

Ver. 38. Jesus therefore again moved with 
indignation in himself cometh to the tomb. 
Now it was a cave, and a stone lay against it. 
The indignation was again excited either by the 
malicious comment just made by some of the Jews, 
or by the renewed recollection of the power of 
evil in the world. Like Jewish tombs in general, 
this was a natural cave or, more probably, a vault 
artificially excavated in the limestone rock. The 
entrance was closed by a stone, which lay against 
it (or possibly zfon it). This verse again furnishes 
an indication that the family was not poor. 

Ver. 39. Jesus saith, Take ye away the stone. 
The sister of him that was dead, Martha, saith 
unto him, Lord, by this time he stinketh: for he 
hath been four days here. No expectation of 
some great blessing which God will give in answer 
to the prayer of Jesus (ver. 22) is now in Martha’s 
mind. She cannot understand the removal of the 
stone. To her, as the (elder) sister, the right of 
expostulation belonged ; and it is in the simplest 
and most direct terms that she urges that the dead 
may not be exposed to the living. . Nothing could 
more vividly illustrate the power which at this 
moment death wielded alike over the body of the 
departed and his sister’s spirit. It is probably to 
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bring out this power in the most forcible manner 
possible that not only is Martha described as ‘the 
sister of him that was dead,’ but that the descrip- 
tion precedes her name. How differently does 
the Evangelist himself feel! It is instructive to 
observe that in the words ‘him that was dead’ he 
changes the term for death, using not that of 
ver. 26, but another which expresses simply coming 
to the end of life. 

Ver. 40. Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto 
thee, that, if thou believedst, thou shouldest 
see the glory of God? Martha would have pre- 
vented the removal of the stone ; but this wish was 
but a symbol of a real hindrance in the Saviour’s 
way,—her decline in faith. She has for the time 
come completely under the influence of ‘the 
things seen :’ the reality of her loss is too much 
for her, and she cannot join the words of Jesus in 
vers. 25, 26 with His present actions. In saying 
‘believe’ he recalls those words of His to her 
thought ; and not those words only, but also His 
first saying (ver. 4), that the sickness was ‘not 
unto death, but for the glory of God.’ 

Vers. 41, 42. They took away the stone there- 
fore. And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, 
Father, I thank thee that thou heardest me. 
And I myself knew that thou hearest me always; 
but because of the multitude which standeth 
around I said it, that they may believe that 
thou didst send me. The words are not a prayer, 
but a thanksgiving for prayer answered. What 
He is about to do is given by the Father in answer 
to His prayer. But had Jesus said no more than 
this, though the miracle would have ministered to 
‘the glory of God’ (ver. 4), yet even this purpose 
would have been attained in an inferior degree: 
the Father receives true glory when Jesus is acknow- 
ledged, not merely as a Prophet, whose prayer is 
heard, but as the Son of God. To His thanks- 
giving Jesus adds words which implicitly declare 
the whole relation of the Father to the Son. The 
hearing of prayer for which He has given thanks 
is no isolated act, but is one manifestation of 
an unceasing communion. Whilst uttering the 
words of prayer or of thanksgiving, He knew 
that the Father heard Him a/ways: the words 
were spoken for the sake of the multitude, that 
they might believe the truth of His mission. Had 


they witnessed the miracle unaccompanied by this 


appeal to His Father, they might well have glori- 
fied God who had given such power unto men, 
and acknowledged that as a wonder-working 
Prophet Jesus was sent and empowered by God. 
But if the power of God is manifested now, when 
this solemn claim is made of constant communion 
with God, with God as ‘ Father,’ the seal of the 
Father is set upon Him as the Son and the Sent 
of God. The word ‘multitude’ is remarkable. It 
cannot signify number only and refer to ‘the Jews’ 
before spoken of. John always employs this word 
in another sense, and indeed in marked distinc- 
tion from the ruling class, ‘the Jews.’ It is clear 
then that many were now present,—persons who 
had accompanied Jesus from Perea and friends and 
neighbours of the family of Bethany. 

Vers. 43, 44. And when he thus had spoken, 
he cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth; 
and he that was dead came forth, bound hand 
and foot with gravebands: and his face was 
bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto 
them, Loose him, and let him go. ‘lhe words 
‘bound hand and foot’ perhaps convey a wrong 
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impression : as the more literal meaning is ‘his 
nands and his feet bound with gravebarids,’ it is 
very possible that the limbs were separately bound, 
so that, life having returned, free movement was 
permitted to them. The miracle wrought, the 
Evangelist adds nothing concerning Lazarus or 
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his sisters. It is Jesus Himself who is the centre 
of the scene, who has shown Himself the Re- — 
surrection and the Life. Even the impression 
which this most wonderful of miracles produces is 
recorded only in its relation to Jesus and to belief 
in Him. 
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The effect of the raising of Lazarus. 
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CONTENTS. The most striking of all the mira- 
cles of Jesus has been performed, and His mani- 
festation of Himself to the world has ended. The 
effect is proportionate. On the one hand, faith is 
awakened in the hearts of ‘many’ of His most 
determined enemies ‘the Jews.’ On the other 
hand, final measures are taken to seize and kill 
Him. Jesus retires to a city near the wilderness 
along with His disciples. It is the pause before 
the last journey to Jerusalem, to which He is to 
go as the Paschal Lamb selected for the true 
Paschal sacrifice and feast. The subordinate parts 
are—(I) vers. 45, 46; (2) vers. 47-53; (3) vers. 
54-57- 

Ver. 45. Many therefore of the Jews, they 
which came to Mary, and beheld the things 
which Jesus did, believed in him. The state- 
ment is very remarkable, but the language of the 
original is so clear as to leave no doubt as to the 
meaning. The great manifestations of our Lord to 
the people, whether in word or in miracle, were 
usually, as we have several times seen, followed 
by a marked division of opinion and feeling among 
His hearers. There is such a division in the 
present instance, as the next verse shows; but the 
effect of the miracle is great beyond precedent, for 
ail those of ‘ the Jews’ who had come to the house 
of Mary (ver. 19), and who with her witnessed the 
actions of Jesus, became believers in Him. 

Ver. 46. But some of them went away to the 
Pharisees, and told them what things Jesus had 
done. It is impossible, we think, that what is 
here related can have been done with friendly 
motives, or from a mere sense of duty to men 
whose office made them spiritual guides of the 

eople. The analogy of many passages in which 

ohn similarly records diverging opinions makes 

it plain that the giving of this information to the 
Pharisees was an act of hostility to Jesus. Ifso, 
the word ‘them’ at the beginning of the verse must 
refer to ‘the Jews’ in general, not to those who 
are described in the preceding verse. Some of 
‘the Jews’ may have been found amongst the 
multitude which, as we know, stdod round (ver. 
42), having no connection with the mourning of 
the sisters, and therefore not included in the 
description of ver. 45. At this period of our Lord’s 
history the Pharisees have as a body declared 
against Him; to this large and powerful sect, 
therefore, the news of the event is brought. 

Ver. 47. The chief priests and the Pharisees 
therefore gathered a council], and said, What 
do we? for this man doeth many signs. Here, 
probably for the first time in this Gospel, we read 
of a meeting of the Sanhedrin,—not a formal meet- 
ing, but one hastily summoned in the sudden 
emergency that had arisen. (See the note on chap. 
vii. 32.) The question ‘What do we?’ is not so 
much deliberative (What are we to do?) as reproach- 
ful of themselves, What are we doing? This man 
(a designation of dislike or contempt) is working 
many miracles and we do nothing,—take no steps 
to prevent the evil that must follow! The Evan- 
gelist is careful to preserve their testimony against 
themselves; in the moment of their rage they 
acknowledge the ‘many signs’ of Jesus, and con- 
fess themselves without excuse. 

Ver, 48. If we let him thus alone, all men 
will believe in him: and the Romans will come 
and take away both our place and our nation. 
The fear was natural. It is true that they were 
already subject to the Roman power. But, with 
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their usual policy towards tributary states, the 
Romans had left them their worship, temple, and 
religious administration, untouched: If Jesus 
(whom they w2// not recognise in His religious 
claims) shall be owned as Messiah, and popular 
tumult shall ensue, all these privileges will be 
taken away from them. Their fear therefore is 
real ; their guilt lay not in a hypocritical pretence 
of alarm, but in their wilful blindness to the truch. 
There can be no doubt whatever that their words 
are quoted by the Evangelist as an unconscious 
prophecy (comp. chap. vii. 35, xii. 19, xix. 19, 
and below, ver. 50), or rather as a prophecy to be 
fulfilled in that irony of events which shall bring 
on them in their unbelief the very calamities they 
feared, while faith would have secured for them 
the contrasted blessings. Because the Jewish 
people did not believe in Jesus but rejected Him, 
the Romans did take away both their ‘place and 
nation :’ had they believed they would have been 
established for ever in the spiritual kingdom of 
the Messiah. 

Vers. 49, 50. But a certain one of them, 
named Caiaphas, being high priest of that year, 
said unto them, Ye know nothing at all, nor 
consider that it is profitable for you that one 
man should die for the people, and the whole 
nation perish not. Caiaphas was a Sadducee, a 
powerful and crafty man. He was high priest for 
about eighteen years (A.D. 18-36), but is here 
spoken of by the Evangelist (as in chap. xviii. 13) as 
being ‘high priest of that year.’ This remarkable 
expression has no reference to the high priest’s 
precarious tenure of office in those times (as many 
as 25 high priests are enumerated in the century 
preceding the destruction of Jerusalem); nor is 
there the smallest pretence for attributing to the 
Evangelist a historical mistake (such as a belief 
that the office was annual !). The simple meaning 
is that Caiaphas was high priest in that memorable 
year, in which the true sacrifice for the sins of the 
people was offered, by that death of which the 
high priest unconsciously prophesied, and in caus- 
ing which moreover he was in great measure the 
instrument. The first words spoken by Caiaphas 
are in their brusque haughtiness characteristic of the 
sect to which he belonged. His whole address to 
the Pharisees is marked by heartless selfishness. 
‘If we let him alone we shall be brought to ruin,” 
the Pharisees had said: ‘Save yourselves and let 
Him perish,’ is the uncompromising answer of this 
high priest. He seems to use two very different 
words in the same sense: ‘ feople’ was the name 
of Israel in its theocratic aspect, ‘ zation’ (the 
word the Pharisees had used) was a term common 
to Israel with all other peoples of the world. 
‘People’ is a name which the Sanhedrists would 
use in reference to their own rule ; ‘nation’ is that 
which the Romans would attack and_ destroy. 
The further significance of his language will after- 
wards appear (see note on the next verse). 
Unscrupulous and utterly unjust as this counsel 
was, it was politic and crafty. It will commend 
them to the Romans if they can show themselves 
willing to destroy any one of whom it may be even 
pretended that he seeks to disturb their rule. 

Vers. 51, 52. But this spake he not of himself: 
but being high priest of that year, he prophesied 
that Jesus was about to die for the nation, and 
not for the nation only, but that he might also 
gather together into one the children of God 
that are scattered abroad, The words are a 
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prophecy: heartless and unscrupulous in meaning 
and intention, they are so controlled as to express 
profound and blessed truth. In the earlier days 
of the nation a prophetic spirit was ever believed 
to rest upon the high priest (comp. Ex. xxviii. 
30, Num. xxvii. 21, Hosea iii. 4). When the 
office became degraded, and the high priest the 
servant of ambition and covetousness, prophetic 
guidance was no longer sought from him ; but, as 
in the Old Testament we read of false prophets 
who in spite of themselves were compelled to be 
the medium of proclaiming God’s will, so is it 
here. We see now the significance of the words 
‘people’ and ‘nation.’ He prophesied that Jesus 
should die for the nation,—z.e., for the Jews, 
henceforth but one of the nations of the world, 
ranked with the Gentiles whom they scorned. 
The object of this death should also be, ‘ that He 
might gather into one the children of God that are 
scattered abroad.’ This latter prophecy is found 
by the Evangelist in the word ‘ people’ of ver. 50, 
‘that one man should die for the Zeople.’ No 
longer does this name belong to Jews alone. The 
sacrifice is offered in behalf of all the children of 
God, all to whom the Father offers sonship, 
gathered henceforth into one under the new name 
of ‘the people’ of God. Compare the striking 
parallels in chap. vii. 35, x. 16, xvii. 20. 

Ver. 53. From that day forth, therefore, they 
took counsel that they might put him to death. 
Not that they might pass sentence of death upon 
him ; that is done: but that they might execute 
the sentence. Their previous efforts of rage against 
Jesus had been connected with moments of special 
excitement ; henceforward they are deliberate, 
determined, constant. The cup of iniquity of 
‘the Jews’ is full. 

Ver. 54. Jesus therefore walked no more 
openly among the Jews; but went away thence 
into the country near to the wilderness, into a 
city called Ephraim, and there abode with the 
disciples. The time of ‘ free speech’ (see note on 
chap. vii. 4) was at an end: from this time Jesus 
avoided communication with ‘ the Jews,’ no longer 
vouchsafing to them the word which they heard 
only to reject. The place to which He withdrew 
afforded a deeper solitude than that sought by 
Him a little while before (chap. x. 40). The 
crisis in His life is graver; the retirement which 
he seeks is more profound. There is no mention 
now (as in chap. x. 41) of many who resorted unto 
Him : the town to which He retired is described 
as ‘near to the wilderness.” Ephraim, possibly 
the same as Ophrah (1 Sam. xiii. 17), is commonly 
identified with el-Taiyibeh, a village 16 miles from 
Jerusalem and 4 or 5 east of Bethel, situated on a 
hill which commands the valley of the Jordan. 
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The wilderness will be ‘the wild uncultivated 
hill country north-east of Jerusalem, lying between _ 
the central towns and the Jordan valley 
Bible, i. 569. See also Stanley, Sinaz and Pales- 
tine, pp. 214, 419). 

Ver. 55. And the passover of the Jews was 
nigh at hand. On these words see the notes on 
chap. ii. 13, vi. 4. No one who has followed the 
narrative of this Gospel with care up to the pre- 
sent point can doubt that the expression is used 
with deep, indeed with terrible significance.—And 
many went up to Jerusalem out of the country 
before the passover, to purify themselves. It 
does not appear that there was any special injunc- 
tion with regard to purification before the Passover; 
for such passages as Num. ix. 6-11, 2 Chron. 
xxx. I7-20, would rather indicate that from the 
peculiar importance of this feast it was to be 
observed even where the purification required 
before all great events could not be obtained. 
There can be no doubt, however, that it fell under ~ 
the general law of purification, and that defiled 
persons did not feel themselves qualified to partake 
of the Passover (comp. chap. xviii. 28). These 
strangers from the country, therefore, assembled in 
Jerusalem several days before the festival, that in 
the holy city they might seek the preparation that 
was requisite, 

Ver. 56. They sought therefore for Jesus, and 
spake among themselves, as they stood in the 
temple-courts, What think ye, that he will not 
come to the feast? The language is that of 
earnest and interested inquiry. Those who are 
talking together are friendly to Jesus, and hopeful 
and expectant that He will appear at the festival. 
The groups assemble in the temple-courts, where 
many of them may have come to bring offerings 
for purification (ver. 55), and where Jesus had been 
wont to teach. The word ‘therefore’ at the 
beginning of this verse seems to point to the 
privacy into which Jesus had retired (ver. 54). 
These pilgrims came to Jerusalem, hoping to meet 
with Jesus, but they saw Him not: they sought 
Him therefore, etc. (comp. chap. vii. 11). 

Ver. 57. Now the chief priests and the Phari- 
sees had given commandments, that if any man 
knew where he were, he should shew it that 
they might seize him. As the last verse has 
described the eager interest of the friends of Jesus, 
this verse presents a picture of His enemies. In 
pursuance of the resolve related above (ver. 53) 
commandments had been issued—the plural seems 
to point to orders sent to all parts of the land— 
that all the faithful should aid the rulers in appre- 
hending Jesus. These latter verses show us the 
friends and the foes of Jesus alike occupying the 
field in preparation for the end. 
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Homage to Jesus, who in Death triumphs over Death. 
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vii. 38, 
Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, which should betray him,’ Why nine 
was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given 
to the poor? This® he said, not that’? he cared for the poor ; 
but because he was a thief, and “ had" the * bag, and * * bare }* 7 Comp. chap. 


xiii. 29. 
what was put therein. Then said Jesus, Let her alone: £2, Chron 


xxiv. % 
against the day of my burying hath she kept this..° For ¢ the rete) 
poor always ye have with you; but me ye have not always. ea 
Much people of the Jews therefore knew” that he was there ; *P&*”™* 
and they came not for Jesus’ sake only, but that they might 
see Lazarus also, whom he had raised from the dead. But the 
chief priests consulted that they might put Lazarus also to 
death ; Because that by reason of him many of the Jews went 
away, and believed on '* Jesus. 

On” the next day much people” that were come to the 


feast, when they heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, 


*Took*! branches of?! palm trees, and went forth to meet # Matt ex 
: 4 J . 4-9; Mar 
him, and cried,” ’ Hosanna: Blessed 7s the ™ King of Israel ¥. 7-10: 
uke X1x. 

that cometh in the name of the Lord.” And Jesus, ” when he ce 
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had found a young ass, sat thereon ; as it is written, ° Fear not, Pn 
daughter of Zion: behold, thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s 
colt. *These things understood not his disciples at the first : , 42. 

; 2 Comp. Matt. 
but when Jesus was ” glorified, then remembered they that these **-.?: 
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when he called Lazarus out of his grave,** and raised him from , 35%; 7 _ 
the dead, bare record.” For this cause*® the people also met rien 
him,” for that they*® heard that he had done this miracle.** Gimp’ chap. 
The Pharisees therefore said among themselves, Perceive ye “* 
how ye*® prevail nothing? behold,** the world is gone™ after 

him. 
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20 ” And there were certain * Greeks ** among them that came er 
21 up to worship at the feast: The same*” came therefore to 
* Philip, which was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired * him, 5 Chap. i 44 
22 saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. Philip cometh and telleth 
23 * Andrew: and again *® Andrew * and Philip * tell Jesus. And 
Jesus answered “ them, saying, * The hour is come, that the Son ‘7 bien 
24 of man should be “glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
“Except a** corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it «1 Cor. xv. 
abideth ** alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. 
25 ” He that loveth his life ** shall lose ** it; and he that hateth his Sila x. 39; 
26 life* in this world shall keep it unto a life eternal. If any man” ote 
serve me, let him * follow me; and 7 where I am, there shall iti, 14. 


x See chap. 
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27 Father honour. Now is my soul * troubled; and what shall I = Chepegt a 


>a 49 : ° ] xiii, 21. 
say ? “ Father, save me from ** this hour: but for this cause came a Complies 
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a voice from * heaven, saying, I have both glorified z¢, and will 
29 glorify z¢ again. The people*? therefore, that stood by, and 
heard 7¢, said that it thundered :°* others said, An angel spake ™* 
30 to him. Jesus answered and said, ’ This voice came not because 4 Comp. chap. 
31 of me,” but for your sakes. ‘° Now is the*® judgnient of this e Chap. xvi. 
32 world: now shall the @ prince of this world be cast out. And a Chap. xiv 
I, if I be “lifted up from*’ the earth, will draw all men unto Mae oe 
33 me.® This*® he said, “ signifying what °° death he should die. . saan 
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g Chap. x. 34. 
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upon you:® for® he that walketh in darkness’ knoweth not ‘ie 
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CONTENTS. Jesus has been doomed to death of God. In the midst of dangers, under sentence 
(xi. 53, 57), and the hour is at hand when He shall _ of death, the Redeemer pursues His path of glory. 
be seized, and the sentence executed. But the Three pictures illustrating this are presented in the 
malice of man cannot interfere with the purposes section of the twelfih chapter now before us. The 
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subordinate parts of this section are—(1) vers. 
I-11, the anointing in Bethany; (2) vers. 12-19, 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem; (3) vers. 
20-36, the homage of the Greeks to Jesus. 

Ver. 1. Jesus therefore, six days before the 
passover, came to Bethany, where Lazarus was, 
whom Jesus had raised from the dead. The 
word therefore marks a close connection with the 
preceding chapter, not however with its concluding 
words. ‘The 56th and 57th verses of chap. xi., 
describing how the thought of both friends and 
foes was intently fixed on Jesus and His possible 
presence at the festival, form a very natural in- 
troduction to the narrative of this chapter, but in 
strict historical sequence the verse before us con- 
nects itself with the general statement of chap. xi, 
55. As to the particular date here spoken of 
there has been much difference of opinion, but it 
does not seem difficult to arrive at the most 

robable meaning. The point from which the 

vangelist reckons is beyond doubt, we think, the 
14th day of Nisan or Abib, the first month in the 
Jewish sacred year. ‘In the fourteenth day of 
the first month at even is the Lord’s Passover’ 
(Ley. xxiii. 5). On this fourteenth day, ‘between 
the evenings’ (Ex. xii. 6), that is (probably) 
between sunset and the time when darkness came 
on, the Paschal lamb was to be slain. With the 
evening of the fourteenth day however (using day 
in its ordinary sense) began according to Jewish 
reckoning the fifteenth day of the month, which, 
lasting until the following sunset, was the first of 
the seven days of unleavened bread. The Paschal 
meal, therefore, was eaten at the close of the four- 
teenth natural day, but at the beginning of the 
fifteenth day according to the computation of the 
Jews. Starting then from the 14th of Nisan, the 
‘six days’ will most probably bring us to the 8th; 
and if, as is generally believed, the 15th of Nisan 
fell on Friday in this year, the 8th will coincide 
with the same day in the preceding week. The 
only doubt respecting the correctness of this view 
arises from a peculiarity sometimes found in Jewish 
notes of time,—both the first day and the last in an 
interval being included in the reckoning, so that 
‘six days before’ might really mean ‘the sixth day 
before,’ that is ‘five days before:’ but as it is 
certain that the Jews themselves could speak of 
‘one day before the Passover’ (using this very form 
of expression),—words to which only one meaning 
can possibly be given,—it seems perfectly certain 
that the reckoning in this verse must be taken in 
its exact and natural sense, as we have taken it 
above. It was therefore on the 8th of Nisan, at 
some part of the day which we should call the 
Friday before the Passover, that Jesus arrived in 
Bethany. This day, as we learn from Josephus, 
was often chosen by the bands of pilgrims for 
their arrival in Jerusalem: those referred to in 
chap. xi. 55 had come earlier than others to the 
holy city for a special reason. As the sabbath 
commenced on the evening of this day, we may 
most naturally assume that Jesus reached Bethany 
before sunset. In adding to the name of this 
place the words, ‘where Lazarus was whom Jesus 
raised from the dead,’ the Evangelist in part 
intends to prepare the way for the narrative that 
follows, but also seeks to connect his narrative 
with the wonderful record of chap. xi., and to 
place the glory of Jesus as the Prince and Giver 
of Life in contrast with the designs of His enemies 
to seize Him and put Him to death (chap. xi. 53). 
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Ver. 2, There therefore they made him a 
supper; and Martha served: but Lazarus was 
one of them that sat at the table with him. 
Two points only are mentioned by John, that a 
feast was given in honour of Jesus, and that every 
member of the family so signally blessed was 
present. By whom, when, and where, the feast 
was given, are questions to which he returns no 
answer. Different conclusions may be drawn from 
the words of this verse; but they seem most 
naturally to imply that the entertainment was not 
given in the house or by the family of Lazarus. 
It is true that ‘Martha served,’ yet we may well 
suppose that, wherever the feast took place, this 
was an office she would claim; and the insertion 
of the clause relating to Lazarus is hardly to be 
accounted for if Jesus were a guest in his house. 
As to the question of time, ver. 12 seems to show 
that the evening of the feast must have been that 
following the sabbath rather than the evening with 
which the sabbath commenced. Between this 
verse therefore and ver. I we must interpose the 
rest of the sabbath. We are now at liberty to turn 
to the account of the Synoptists. Luke relates 
nothing (in connection with this period) that is 
similar to the narrative before us; but the other 
two Evangelists describe a supper and an anoint+ 
ing which manifestly are identical with what John 
records here. Some slight differences in detail 
will be called up as the narrative proceeds: the 
only serious question is one relating to time. In 
Matt. xxvi. 2 we are brought to a date two days 
before the Passover, whereas the feast in question 
is related in later verses (6-13). (Compare also 
the parallel section in Mark xiv.) But there is 
nothing whatever in Matthew’s account to fix the 
time of the feast; and both the structure of his 
gospel and the apparent links of connection in this 
particular narrative are consistent with the view 
ordinarily taken, that at ver. 6 he goes back to 
relate an earlier event, which furnished occasion 
to Judas for furthering the design of the rulers, as 
recorded in the first verses of the chapter. If then 
there is no doubt of the identity of the events 
mentioned by the Synoptists and by John, we 
learn that the feast was given in the house of 
Simon the leper, a person of whom we know 
nothing more. 

Ver. 3. Mary therefore took a pound of oint- 
ment of spikenard, very precious. By ointment. 
we are to understand rather a liquid perfume than 
what we commonly know as ointment. The pre- 
cise description of ointment or perfume that is here 
indicated is a question that has been much con- 
troverted. The words, which literally mean oz¢- 
ment of nard ‘ pistic,’ are the same as those 
employed by Mark (chap. xiv. 3): in each place 
our English Version has ‘spikenard,’ a word sug- 
gested by the rendering of the Vulgate in Mark 
(xardus spicatus), and used by our translators in 
three passages of the Old Testament (Cant. 1. 12, 
iv. 13, 14). In the passages last named the word 
that stands in the Hebrew text is ~érd, evidently 
identical with the zavdos used here by John : the 
word is said to be really of Persian origin, denot- 
ing a perfume brought from India by Persian 
traders. It will be seen that our translation has 
practically passed over the epithet ‘pistic,’ as to 
the meaning of which there exists the greatest 
uncertainty. By some it is explained as potadle 
(the fine nard-oil being sometimes drunk) ; others 
refer the word to a root meaning to press or ouma 
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(the oil being obtained by pressure) ; whilst others 
maintain that the word is not descriptive of any 
specié$ of nard, but denotes its genuineness. The 
most probable opinion is that Zzs¢zc is a geographi- 
cal term which was at the time familiarly associated 
with the name of the perfume as an article of 
commerce, though now the exact significance is 
lost. From the parallel narratives (Matt. xxvi. 7; 
Mark xiv. 3) we learn that, as a fluid, it was kept 
in a flask (for this is the truer rendering of the 
Greek word translated a/adaster box) hermetically 
sealed ; and the contents would be extracted by 
breaking off the neck. As the ointment was a 
fluid, and the neck of the flask was broken off, we 
seem entitled to infer that the whole was used. 
The quantity which Mary had bought was very 
large, for the ‘pound’ here spoken of was equiva- 
lent to about 12 ounces avoirdupois. Its precious- 
ness is best illustrated by a later verse (ver. 5), 
where we find 300 denarii (in Mark xiv. 5, org 
than 300 denarii) mentioned as its probable value. 
If we take the denarius at 84d., the value ordi- 
narily assigned, this sum amounts to £10, I2s. 6d. 
The truer principle of calculation, however, is that 
the sum be estimated according to the power of 
purchase which it represents; and it would be 
easy to show that 300 denarii would ordinarily 
purchase a larger quantity of wheat (for example) 
than could now be obtained for £20 of our money. 
—And anointed the feet of Jesus, and she wiped 
his feet with her hair: and the house was filled 
with the odour of the ointment. With this 
precious perfume, then, Mary anointed the feet of 
her Lord. The other Evangelists speak of ‘the 
head’ not ‘the feet,’ and of the ointment as poured 
down over the head. There is of course no dis- 
crepancy between the accounts. Both feet and 
head were anointed : John speaks of the former 
because the words which he is about to add refer 
to the feet alone ; and though the other narratives 
mention no more than the anointing of the head, 
yet the words of Jesus related by both Evangelists 
speak of the ointment as poured upon His ‘ body,’ 
and as designed to prepare Him for His burial. 
Perhaps, in a writer like John, who seizes so 
powerfully the symbolism (the real symbolism, not 
a possible subjective application) of the various 
events in his Master’s life, we ought also to con- 
nect this anointing of the feet of Jesus (¢wzce men- 
tioned, here and in chap. xi. 2) with His washing 
of ‘the disciples’ feet to be related in the chapter 
which follows. Over against cleansing of their feet 
soiled by the day’s travel is set the honour due to 
the very feet of Him to whom contact with earthly 
life brought not even a transient stain. Be this as 
it may, Mary’s action as here described, her use of 
the most precious ointment, whose odour filled the 
whole house (a fact which is far more than a mere 
historical reminiscence), and the devotion of that 
which is a woman’s chief ornament to the purpose 
of wiping the feet which she had anointed, picture 
to us most impressively her gratitude and humble 
reverence. 

Ver. 4. But Judas Iscariot, one of his disciples, 
he that was about to betray him, saith, After 
the picture of the highest’ loving homage to Him 
whom the Jewish rulers had adjudged to death, 
the Evangelist gives the contrasted view of an 
apostle, who, apostle as he was, would shortly be 
seeking to betray his Lord, and who showed the 
present workings of his heart by grudging the 
lavish exvression of Mary’s faith and love. 
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Ver. 5. Why was not this ointment sold for 
three hundred pence, and given to the poor? 


Care for the poor is the mask which the murmur- 


ing protest of Judas wears. Thus sin, that it may 
the better extinguish the virtue by which at tlte 
moment it is offended, is wont to pay reverence to 
some other virtue,—some virtue which may be 
thought of without trouble, because it is not really 
present and in question. But the Evangelist in 
recording the words strips off the mask. 

Ver. 6. But this he said, not because he cared 
for the poor; but because he was a thief, and, 
having the bag, bare away what was put therein, 
Matthew mentions the murmuring on the part of 
some of the disciples: evidently, therefore, the 
plausible remronstrance of Judas led more honest 
and guileless minds than his to share in the won- 
der which his words expressed. John speaks of 
Judas only, as he alone reveals the real motive of 
the complaint. But though Matthew says nothing 
at this point of Judas or his covetousness, it is very 
significant that, immediately after relating the 
answer of Jesus, he tells us that Judas went to the 
rulers and said, ‘What will ye give me?’ Thesome- 
what remarkable word rendered ‘bag’ is found 
twice only in the New Testament, here and in 
chap. xiii. 29: in the Septuagint it occurs in 
2 Chron. xxiv. only (vers. 8, 10, 11). The last 
quoted passages will show the meaning of the 
word more clearly : it was not a bag, but rather a 
small box or chest. As in the only passages of 
the Old Testament in which the word occurs it 
denotes a receptacle for offerings made to the 
temple, it is perhaps more than a coincidence 
that it is here chosen by John when he would 
speak of the small store of money possessed by 
Jesus (the True temple) and His disciples,—money 
derived from the voluntary offerings of the few 
who had recognised His glory and consecrated 
their substance to the supply of His wants. 
Another word in this verse requires remark, that 
which in the Authorised Version appears as ‘bare,’ 
but which we have rendered ‘bare away.’ The 
former is the more common meaning of the 
word both in classical Greek and in the New 
Testament ; but the latter (which often occurs in 
later Greek) is certainly intended by John in a 
later verse of the Gospel (chap. xx. 15, ‘if thou 
have borne him away’). It seems all but impos- 
sible that the word can have the neutral meaning 
here: partly because, after the mention of the 
dishonesty of Judas, the statement that he carried 
that which was cast. into the common chest would 
be a strange anti-climax; and partly because it 
would be difficult to see why John should write 
such a sentence as this, ‘and, having the bag, 
carried what was put therein.’ 

Ver. 7. Jesus therefore said, Let her alone, 
that for the day of the preparation for my burial 
she may keep it. The meaning of the word 
which in the Authorised Version is rendered 
‘burial’ is made clear by chap. xix. 40 (where 
substantially the same word is used); ‘they took 
the body of Jesus and wrapped it in linen cloths 
with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to 
prepare for burial.’ The true reading of the Greek 
text, that which our rendering represents, un- 
doubtedly presents a difficulty, as we, knowing 
that our Lord is speaking of the day then present, 
cannot understand how Jesus can say ‘that... 
she may keep it.’ The simplest solution of the 
difficulty, were it admissible, is afforded by the 
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rendering, ‘Suffer that she may have kept it ;’ 
but it is very doubtful whether the Greek words 
can admit of this translation. Another suggestion 
is that, as the quantity of nard was so great, our 
Lord in saying ‘that she may keep it’ refers to 
the portion still remaining in the flask. The 
objection to this is found in what has been said of 
_ the mode of opening the flask and in the ‘ pouring’ 
_ described by the other Evangelists; it is not easy 
to see that any portion worth speaking of could 
still remain. Hence we must probably seek for an 
explanation of a different kind. We must not 
forget that these words were enigmatical, and 
intentionally so. Our Lord was not distinctly 
affirming that this day was, so to speak, the day 
on which He was prepared for entombment : it was 
His wont to use language which but partially 
revealed the approaching event, which seemed to 
unenlightened hearers to contain only some dark 
hint of trouble impending, but which stood forth 
in luminous significance when the implied prophecy 
was ready to be fulfilled. Hence here, in speaking 
of the (unconscious or half-unconscious) purpose 
of Mary, He uses words which leave the time of 
the conception and fulfilment of the purpose 
altogether doubtful. His answer amounts to this: 
Meddle not with the intention that she has had to 
keep this for the day on which I must be prepared 
for the tomb. It is possible that the sentence is 
left incomplete, and that there is a break between 
the two parts :—‘ Let her alone ;’—‘ that she may 
keep it unto the day,’ etc. Such an elliptic use of 
a clause of purpose is not uncommon in this 
Gospel. If we may assume that we have an 
example of this usage here, the meaning will be, 
It is, or, It was, or, She hath bought this oint- 
ment, that she might keep it, etc. The meaning 
is almost the same as that previously given. 

The word which our Lord uses in this verse 
shows in what light this section is to be viewed. 
It is not so much the living Saviour that we have 
before us, as the Saviour on whom sentence of 
death has been passed. At the feet of Him whom 
‘the Jews’ are secking to kill, and whom false 
friends are betraying, faith pours her richest 
treasures. Mary thought only of showing her 
reverence and love: Jesus sees in it a prophetic 
recognition of the impending event which crowned 
His humiliation and became His exaltation. The 
Evangelist relates an unconscious prophecy on the 
part of a disciple, as he has related a prophecy by 
an enemy who ‘spake not of himself’ (chap. xi. 51). 

Ver. 8. For the poor always ye have with 
you, but me ye have not always. The duty of 
giving to the poor is fully recognised: it must 
never be forgotten. But there are moments when 
what may seem lavish waste upon objects visible 
only to the eye of faith are to be commended for 
the faith that is present in them. How often has 
the history of the world borne testimony to the 
truth thus declared by Jesus! The very charity 
that cares for the poor whom we see has been kept 
alive by faith in, and devotion to, the crucified 
Redeemer whom we cannot see. 

Ver. 9. The common people of the Jews there- 
fore learned that he was there: and they came, 
not for Jesus’ sake only, but that they might 
see Lazarus also, whom he had raised from the 
dead. Faith and unbelief have revealed them- 
selves in the case of the friends and the enemies of 
Jesus, and especially in the deed of Mary and the 
words of Judas. ut the sifting process which 
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accompanies every manifestation of Jesus extends 
to a wider circle. Once more (comp. chap. xi. 
45, 40), and much more clearly than before, the 
Evangelist records the division amongst ‘the Jews’ 
themselves ; for we have no right whatever to take 
this term in any other than that sense which is so 
firmly established in this Gospel. That very circle 
of Jewish influence and power in which till lately 
the spirit of narrow bigotry and fanaticism had 
found its expression in determined hostility to 
Jesus is divided into two classes, ‘the common 
people of the Jews,’ and the rulers in this ruling 
faction, ‘the high priests.’ 

Vers. 10, 11. But the chief priests consulted 
that they might put Lazarus also to death; 
because that by reason of him many of the Jews 
went away, and believed in Jesus. When the 
rulers found that even their own adherents were 
deserting them (comp. chap. xi. 48), their rage 
knew no bounds. Lazarus had not incurred their 
displeasure, but everything that ministered to the 
success of the cause of Jesus must be swept out 
of the way. It is easy to see that the conflict 
of Jesus with the Jews is continually growing in 
intensity, and has well-nigh reached its climax. 
The effect produced by the recent miracle has been 
great beyond all previous example. Yet we can- 
not but feel that to the Evangelist himself the 
miracle would be most precious as a ‘sign ;’ and 
that what he intends us to feel most deeply is the 
contrast between the rulers bent on His death and 
the calm majesty of Him who is ‘the Resurrection 
and the Life,’ in whose presence are Lazarus, the 
trophy and emblem of His power over life physi- 
cal, and believers come from the very ranks of His 
adversaries to receive life spiritual through believ- 
ing in Him. 

Ver. 12. The next day, that is, the day follow- 
ing the feast in Bethany (see on ver. 2), and 
therefore our Sunday; the day, it may be observed, 
fixed in the tradition of the Church for the tri- 
umphal entry, tradition thus confirming the exe- 
gesis of the text, and finding in the latter support 
for its own correctness. This first day of the 
Jewish week was the 10th Nisan, the day on 
which the typical Paschal lamb was selected and 
set apart for sacrifice (Ex. xii. 3).—The common 
people that were comg to the feast, when they 
heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem. 
‘The common people’ here spoken of are not 
‘the Jews’ (ver. 9), but the multitude that had 
assembled at Jerusalem at the time in order to 
celebrate the Passover. It would seem that this 
crowd was afterwards joined by those belonging 
to Jerusalem itself who had gone out previously to 
Bethany to see Jesus (ver. 17). Of the impression 
produced upon the latter we have already heard. 
The feelings animating the former appear both 
in their actions and in their words. 

Ver. 13. Took the branches of the palm trees. 
The word rendered ‘branches’ occurs only here 
in the New Testament. It is the top of a palm 
tree where the fruit is produced. We are to 
understand by the word, therefore, not branches 
only, but fruit-bearing branches, those from which 
in due season the fruit would hang. Hence it is 
not palms of victory that we have before us, but 
the palm branches of the feast of Tabernacles, the 
most characteristic feature of that greatest festival 
of the year, when the last fruits, ‘the wine and 
the oil” as well as ‘the corn,’ were ripe, and when 
the Messiah was expected to come to His temple. 
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Hence also the articles before ‘branches’ and 
‘palm trees,’ not to mark palm trees growing by 
the wayside, but the well-known palm branches so 
closely connected with the feast. With the idea 
of this feast the Jews had been accustomed to 
associate the highest blessings of Messianic times, 
and at the moment, therefore, when they hail 
Jesus as the long expected Messiah and King, the 
thoughts of it naturally fill their minds, — And 
went forth to meet him, and they cried out, 
Hosanna: Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord, and, The King of Israel. The words, 
thus uttered with loud shouts of joy, correspond to 
the action of which we have spoken. Those in 
the first clause of the quotation are taken from Ps. 
cxvili. 26, and are words which were undoubtedly 
used at the feast of Tabernacles. Whether we 
consider them in connection with their place in 
the psalm or with the typical meaning of the feast, 
they were peculiarly appropriate to the present 
moment. The psalm was acknowledged to be 
Messianic, and both psalm and feast celebrate the 
triumphant coming of Messiah to His house and 
people, when the gates of righteousness are 
opened and Israel goes in and praises the Lord 
(Ps. cxviii. 19). The Lord, too, appears in the 
psalm in precisely the same character as that in 
which we have Him here before us, that of one 
who has suffered and overcome (ver. 22). The 
appellation given to Jesus in the second clause, 
and probably to be regarded as a second cry, 
points onward to the prophecy of Zechariah (chap. 
ix. 9) quoted in ver. 15. Hosanna is a rendering 
into Greek letters of the Hebrew words, ‘Save, 
we pray’ (Ps. cxviil. 25). 

Vers. 14, 15. And Jesus, when he had found 
a young ass, sat thereon: as it is written, Fear 
not, daughter of Sion, behold, thy King cometh, 
sitting on an ass’s colt. Jesus ‘found’ the ass, 
having taken means to find it (comp. Matt. xxi. 
2; Mark xi. 1; Luke xix. 30; comp. also chap. 
i. 43). Itis a ‘young’ ass, expression being thus 
given to the fact that it had not been previously 
used for any burden (Mark xi. 2). The whole 
passage brings out a view of Jesus in this entry 
into Jerusalem that we may readily forget. We 
see at once the glory of the Saviour. He who 
thus approaches Jerusalem is a King, the King of 
Israel (ver. 14), the King of Zion (ver. 15): the 
progress is royal: the entry is triumphant. But 
the main thought of the Evangelist is that humili- 
ation, suffering, and death characterize this King : 
He is a sacrifice : and in being a sacrifice His true 
glory lies. The change from ‘ Rejoice greatly’ to 
‘Fear not’ (no doubt made by the Evangelist 
himself, see chap. ii. 17) is remarkable. It may 
spring from his profound sense of the majesty of 
Jesus (Rev. i. 17): there is fear to be dispelled 
before the joy of His presence can be felt. The 
context in Zechariah, however, suggests another 
sense. The King comes to defend His people; 
He comes ‘having salvation :’ Jet Zion fear no 
more. So understood, John’s words contain the 
meaning of the whole passage quoted. The prayer 
‘Hosanna’ is answered. 

Ver. 16. These things understood not his 
disciples at the first. What was it that the 
disciples did not understand at the time? The 
true application of the prophecy of Zechariah now 
pointed out? Certainly not. It was the events 
themselves now occurring that were dark to them, 
They were not seen in their true light as a magni- 
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fying, as a prefigurative glorifying, of a suffering 
Messiah,—were not seen to contain within them 
the great mystery of exaltation through and in the 
midst of suffering. For similar want of apprecia- 
tion by the disciples of what was passing before 
them, comp. chap. ii. 22, and note there.—But 
when Jesus was glorified, then remembered 
they that these things were written of him, 
and that they did these things unto him. The 
ignorance of the disciples was corrected by experi- 
ence. What they did not understand now, they 
understood when the resurrection and ascension 
had taken place. The light of that glorification 
shed light alike upon the sufferings and the partial 
glorifications of Jesus that had gone before. 

Vers. 17, 18. The multitude therefore that 
was with him when he called Lazarus out of 
the tomb and raised him from the dead, bare 
witness. For this cause also the multitude 
went to meet him, because they heard that he 
had done this sign. These verses are not a 
returning to the story after a digression in ver. 
16, nor a continuation of the narrative, as if the 
picture had not yet been complete. ‘They are a 
recapitulation of two leading facts already men- 
tioned, the first of which seems to be closely con- 
nected with the second—(1) that many of ‘the 
Jews,’ led to believe in Jesus by the miracle which 
they had seen (xi. 45), became now, like the 
disciples, themselves His witnesses ; (2) that ‘ the 
multitude,’ although they had not seen the miracle, 
yet hearing of it, had also been led to faith and 
homage (xii. 12-15). At the same time, however, 
there is an important and instructive difference 
between the two acts thus referred to. The first 
proceeds from those who had been ‘with Him when 
He raised Lazarus from the dead ;’ the second 
from those who had not themselves been witnesses 
of the miracle, but had ‘ heavd that He had done 
this sign.’ The difference corresponds precisely 
to that alluded to in chap. xx. 29; and it thus 
forms an interesting illustration of the manner in 
which, throughout all this Gospel, the Evangelist 
seizes upon those aspects of events that bring out 
the great principles of which his mind is full. The 
correspondence appears still further in this, that 
the homage of those who ‘did not see’ is that of 
the second picture which, as always, is climactic to 
the first- (comp. xx. 29); for the impression pro- 
duced upon the mind of John by the second act 
of homage is not due to the simple circumstance 
that this multitude ‘went to meet’ Jesus. It is 
due to the titles which they had ascribed to Him 
at ver. 13, the one expressing His peculiar Mes- 
sianic distinction, the other rising to the highest 
point of Old Testament prophecy (comp. oni. 49). 
It has only further to be noticed that the effects 
alluded to are connected with the miracle as a 
‘sign.’ As such, embodying life in the midst of 
death, life triumphant over death, it draws out 
faith to a spectacle so glorious, to a Worker 
accomplishing so mighty a work. 

Ver. 19. The Pharisees therefore said among 
themselves, Behold how that ye prevail nothing, 
Lo, the world is gone away after him. The 
exaggeration of their words illustrates the alarm 
and hopelessness of the Pharisees. The impres- 
sion made is too great to permit them to look at 
the facts only as they are. The danger of the 
situation is enhanced by their fears, and they speak 
more strongly than even the occasion, striking as 
it was, demanded. It is at the same time highly 
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probable that the Evangelist sees in their lan- 
age one of those unconscious prophecies so 
equently noticed in his Gospel. The second 
act of the twelfth chapter is over, and the humbled 
Redeemer is still the conqueror. The third act 
-epioad the same lesson in a still more striking 
ight. 

Ver. 20, And there were some Greeks from 
among them that came up to worship at the 
feast. A third illustration of the homage paid to 
Jesus. The account is given by John alone, and 
the time is left by him indeterminate. From ver. 
36 we may perhaps infer that it was considerably 
later in the week than the event last recorded ; but 
the want of any definite statement on the point, 
and the fact that the issue of the request is not 
recorded, show that the Evangelist occupies him- 
self only with the idea of the scene. The persons 
spoken of are Greeks (not Greek-speaking Jews), 
therefore Gentile by birth, probably proselytes, 
certainly (as appears by ‘from among’ not 
‘among ’) sharers in the faith and purposes of the 
other pilgrims at the feast. They are part of 
those referred to in chap. vii. 35 and x. 16. Still 


- more, they are the earnest and first-fruits of that 


‘world’ which the Pharisees have just spoken of 
as ‘going after’ Jesus. 

Ver. 21. These came therefore to Philip, 
which was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and asked 
him saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. To suppose 
that their object is to ask Jesus to institute a mis- 
sion to the Gentiles, or to come to them Himself, 
is to misapprehend the nature of the situation. 
It is their own personal faith that John desires to 
bring out. 

Ver. 22. Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: 
Andrew cometh, and Philip, and they tell Jesus. 
Why these Greeks should particularly address 
themselves to Philip ; why Philip should be here 
described as ‘from Bethsaida of Galilee ;’ why 
Philip should tell Andrew ; and why Andrew, as 
appears trom the peculiar mode in which the 
communication is mentioned, should have been 
the spokesman of the pair, are questions to which 
it is not easy to give a satisfactory reply. It may 
be that Philip was the first disciple whom they 
met; that the mention of his place of residence 
is simply for more complete identification of the 
man; that the bond of companionship between 
him and Andrew may have been close (a circum- 
stance that may also throw light on their proximity 
to each other at vi. 7, 8) ; and that Andrew, always 
one of the first four apostles mentioned in the 
apostolic lists, may have stood in nearer relation to 
Jesus than Philip, or perhaps have been the more 
ready speaker of the two. The more, however, 
the Gospel of John is studied, the less shall we 
be disposed to be content with these explana- 
tions, or to think that there was nothing further 
in the mind ofa writer so much accustomed to 
see even in apparently accidental and trifling 
circumstances deeper meanings than those which 
at first strike the eye. Such a meaning he may 
have seen in the facts which he now, after so long 
an interval, recalls. It is at least worthy of notice 
that in chap. vi. at the feeding of the 5000, which 
has undoubtedly a symbolical as well as a literal 
meaning, not only are Philip and Andrew the 
only two disciples named, but they there play 
exactly the same part as in the present instance ; 
for Philip is first appealed to but is perplexed, 
while Andrew draws from Jesus the solution of 
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the difficulty. Thus also in the incident before 
us, John may have beheld an analogy to the same 
scene, an illustration of the fact that both Jews 
and Gentiles shall be conducted by the same path 
to the ‘bread of life.” These hungering Greeks 
are like the hungering Jews when the loaves were 
multiplied, and those whose difficulties in the way 
of satisfying the latter were removed by the word 
of Jesus, are also those whose difficulties in the 
way of satisfying the former are removed by the 
same word. 

Ver. 23. And Jesus answereth them, saying, 
The hour is come, that the Son of man should be 
glorified. The glorification here spoken of must 
be that of chap. xiii. 31, 32, and xvii. 1, 5, the 
latter of which also follows a moment designated 
exactly as the present one,—‘ The hour is come.’ 
But the ‘glorification’ of these passages consists 
in the full manifestation of Jesus when, all His 
labours and sufferings over, He shall be elevated, 
with the Father, to the possession and exercise of 
that power to carry out His work upon its widest 
scale which was now limited by the conditions of 
His earthly lot. Hence the bringing in of the 
Gentiles, though it does not constitute that glory, 
is immediately connected with it. 

Ver. 24. Verily, verily, I say unto you. There 
is a general principle lying at the root of the 
glorification of the ‘.So2 of man.’ This is now to 
be explained and illustrated.—Except the corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
itself alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit. Absolute death, destruction of the principle 
of life,isnot implied. The seed does not actually die: 
its old covering dies that the germ of life within 
may spring up in higher forms of beauty, and 
with many grains instead of one. Such is the law 
of nature, and to this great law Jesus as ‘Son of 
man’ must conform: He does not simply lay down 
a rule for others ; as representative of our humanity 
the rule must first find its application in Himself. 

Ver. 25. He that loveth his soul loseth it; and 
he that hateth his soul in this world shall keep 
it unto life eternal. The law of the physical 
world just spoken of illustrates the law of the 
moral and spiritual world. ‘Soul’ is here the per- 
sonality, the self, in man: yet not the self in the 
sense of selfishness, forselfishness must be destroyed 
not ‘kept.’ It is rather that which constitutes the 
man himself with his likings and dislikings, his 
loves and hatreds, his affections and desires. It 
is a law of the moral world then that he who so 
loves his soul loses it. By simply living for himself 
and without thought of others, he ‘loses’ that 
very thing which he desires to preserve and make 
happy. On the other hand, he that in this world 
‘hateth his soul,’ his soul not brought into sub- 
jection to that law of love which is the law or 
God, and, so hating, denies and crucifies it in 
order that love may gain the mastery in him,-—that 
man shall ‘keep’ it, shall keep it too unto the 
higher life which is not merely future, but which 
is even now filled with the Divine and deathless 
(comp. Luke xiv. 26). 

Ver. 26. If any one serve me, let him follow 
me. The words apply the law just spoken of as 
the law of nature and of man, and therefore also 
as the law of Jesus, to every individual. The 
‘following’ is neither general nor outward, but 
specific and inward,—a following in that path of 
suffering and sacrifice even to the cross, the 
thought of which was at the moment peculiarly 
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resent to the mind of Jesus (comp. xiii. 36), and 
It supposes the possession of His spirit (comp. 
viii. 12). A special emphasis lies upon the first 
‘Me,’ as if our Lord would say, ‘If it be Me that 
any man would serve.—And where I am, there 
shall also my servant be, in that glory to which I 
am immediately to be exalted (xvii. 24).—If any 
one serve me, him will the Father honour. ‘ Any 
one,’ Jesus says, for the thought of the universality 
of’ His salvation now fills His breast ; and ‘c¢he 
Father,’ even He who will be to all His sons 
what he is to the Son. We ought not to pass 
these last two clauses without observing how, 
amidst all that equality of sonship which runs 
through this part of the Gospel, the wide distinc- 
tion between the Son and the sons is still preserved. 
In that future home of which Jesus speaks He zs, 
it corresponds to His nature to be there ; they shall 
only be brought to share it: He, too, is the Master, 
they ‘serve.’ 

Ver. 27. Nowis my soul troubled. There is 
no want of connection between these words and 
the immediately preceding verses. The connec- 
tion, on the contrary, is of the closest kind. 
Because this is the moment of highest exaltation 
in the contemplation of the universal triumph 
symbolized in the coming of the Greeks, it is also 
that when all the intensity of suffering by which 
the triumph is procured is most present to the 
mind of Jesus. The verb ‘troubled’ is the same 
as in xi. 33, ‘He troubled Himself,—And what 
shall I say? Not, What feelings shall I cherish 
at this hour, What mood of mind becomes the 
circumstances in which I am placed? but, How 
shall I find utterance for the emotions that now 
fill my heart >—Father, save me out of this hour. 
To understand these words interrogatively, ‘ Shall 
I say, Father, save me from this hour?’ as is done 
by many commentators, is to introduce a hesita- 
tion into the mind of Jesus which we may well 
believe never had place in it, and is almost, if we 
may venture to say so, to give the utterance a senti- 
mental turn at variance with the solemn scene; 
on the other hand, viewed as a direct prayer to 
His Heavenly Father, they are the exemplification 
in His own case of the law of ver. 25. It is usually 
thought that Jesus prays that He may be spared 
the bitterness of this hour. Matt. xxvi. 39 shows 
that Jesus had the feeling—one perfectly free from 
sin—that would lead Him to escape suffering and 
death ; but the higher law immediately comes in. 
He has the Father’s will todo. To it He must 
yield His life, His self. Therefore He adds, But 
for this cause (that the Father’s name may be 
glorified, ver. 28) came I unto this hour. This 
prayer, however, is not ‘save me from,’ but ‘save 
me out of this hour,’—not for freedom from suffer- 
ing, but (comp. Heb. v. 7; Acts ii. 31) for deli- 
verance out of it. Such a prayer is as consistent 
with His knowledge of ‘the glory that should 
follow’ as is Matt. xxvi. 39 with Matt. xvi. 21. 
But the very prayer for deliverance is checked. 
‘For this cause’ (that He may be delivered out 
of the hour) ‘came I unto this hour :’ the object 
of the hour of suffering is to bring triumph. "We 
must not miss the emphasis on the word ‘ Father ;’ 
it is not simply God’s but the Father’s glory that 
he desires. 

Ver. 28. Father, glorify thy name. ‘Let Thy 
glory shine forth in Thy name, in Thy character, 
as Father and in all that is involved in establish- 
ing Thy fatherly relation to men.’—There came 
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therefore a voice out of heaven, saying, I have 
both glorified it, and will glorify it again. The 
answer is a voice from heaven which is supposed 
(ver. 29) by some to be thunder, by others to be 
that of an angel. Both these suppositions disclose 
the character of the voice. It was loud and terrible, 
a voice of awe and majesty. Such is always the 
meaning of thunder both in the Old Testament 
and the New (Ex. xix. 16; Job xxvi. 14; Ps. 
civ. 7; Rev. iv..5, viii. 5, xi, 10, XIVemeyeaiemels 
Such also is the voice of an angel (Matt. xxiv. 31; 
1 Thess. iv. 16; Rev. v. 2). The mixed ‘ thunder- 
ings and voices,’ too, of the Apocalypse are an 
instructive comment on this voice, while the con- 
nection that it has with judgment is clearly indi- 
cated by our Lord Himself in vers. 30, 31. If 
this was the #zanmer of the voice, its contents must 
correspond, and it seems therefore altogether in- 
appropriate to refer the first part of the words to 
the ministry of Jesus in Israel now drawing to its 
close, the second part to the approaching pro- 
clamation of salvation to the Gentiles. In reality 
these two things are one, and both of them are 
already ideally complete. The words rather ex- 
press the unchangeableness of the purpose of Him 
‘which is and which was and is to come,’ and 
intimate that the great work whereby God’s name 
was to be especially glorified would certainly, as 
resolved on in eternity, be accomplished. ~ 

Ver. 29. The multitude therefore, that stood 
by, and heard it, said that it had thundered: 
others said, An angel hath spoken to him, That 
areal voice had been heard is obvious from the 
fact that the words are actually given by the 
Evangelist in ver. 28, and that some at least of 
the multitude imagined that an angel had spoken. 
It had not, however, been understood by all; and 
John’s object in stating this appears to be his 
desire to bring still more clearly out the mysterious 
nature of the voice, —one the apprehension of which 
belonged to the higher regions of the spiritual life, 
and which was necessarily dark to those who had 
not entered into the Father’s plans. Jesus under- 
stood it. The Evangelist did so too, But ‘the 
multitude’ felt only that God was there. 

Ver. 30. Jesus answered and said, Not for 
my sake hath this voice come, but for your 
sakes. He needed not the voice, for he knew 
that He was one with the Father, and that He 
was carrying out the Father’s will. But they 
might not comprehend His sufferings, the agony 
of soul they now beheld, the death immediately 
impending ; and, therefore, to show them that in 
all this there was no defeat on His part, but only 
the carrying out of the eternal purpose of the 
Father, the words were spoken. Then Jesus rises 
to the thought of that victory which, at this the 
very moment of His deepest humiliation and 
suffering, He beheld accomplished. 

Ver. 31. Now is there judgment of this world. 
The ‘now’ is the ‘now’ of ver. 27, the ‘hour’ 
of ver. 23; and the primary thought to be taken 
into it is that of the suffering and death in the 
midst of which Jesus stood, and which in the 
purpose of God, and to the eye of faith, were so 
different from what they were to the eye of sense. 
—Now shall the Prince of this world be cast out. 
Again we have the ‘now’ that we haye already 
had. The moment is the same? the cause 
producing the effect the same. ‘This world’ 
culminates inits prince. The title meets us again 
in xvi. 11, and, although with omission of the 
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‘this,’ in chap. xiv. 30. By it can only be under- 
stood Satan, whom, indeed, the Jews knew as the 
‘prince of the world’ excluding Israel. Here 
there is no such exclusion ; the ‘world’ is again 
used in the widest sense of the term. In its 
a are concentrated the powers that come 

tween man and God. But he ‘shall be cast 
out,’ that is, out of the world which he has ruled, 
so that ideally he shall have no more power in 
it. The expression ‘cast out’ is very remarkable 
when compared with its use in other parts of this 
Gospel (vi. 37, ix. 34, 35). It is excommunication 
from a holy community, or scene, or synagogue, 
or world, which is, and is to be, God’s alone. 
The negative side of the victory of Jesus has 
been declared ; we have now the positive. 

Vers. 32, 33. And I, if I be lifted on high 
out of the earth, will draw all men unto myself. 
But this he said, signifying by what manner 
of death he should die. ‘ Myself’ is used in 
emphatic contrast with, and opposition to, the 
‘prince of this world.’ To Himself Jesus will 
‘draw’ men; and any difficulty connected with 
this is not to be met by weakening the force of 


_the word ‘draw,’ but by taking into account 


the limitations implied in the context, and in the 
nature of the case. The lesson alike of the whole 
Gospel and of experience is that some w7// not be 
drawn. They resist and quench the light. They 
love and choose the darkness. In the same way 
the force of ‘all men’ must not be weakened, 
although we ought to keep in view the two 
thoughts which the context shows us to be pro- 
minent-—(1) that not ‘the prince of this world,’ 
but Jesus Himself shall have the empire of the 
world ; (2) that not Jews alone but Gentiles, some 
of whom had already been seeking Him, shall be 
drawn. ‘All men,’ however, is universal in its 
meaning. Jesus would not merely draw some, 
He would draw all; and if some are not saved, 
it is because they deliberately refuse to submit 
themselves to His influence. 

The condition and means of this drawing are 
the ‘lifting on high of Jesus out of the earth.’ 
What is this ‘lifting on high’? The word has 
already met us in iii. 14 and viii. 28; and in the 
first of these passages in particular we have seen 
that it must be referred to the crucifixion. The 
whole context of this verse demands, primarily at 
least, a similar reference. The thought of the 
death of Jesus is prominent throughout. Even 
when He receives the homage of Mary, of the 
multitude, of the Greeks, He has upon Him the 
stamp of death. It is thus too that in ver. 33 
the Evangelist explains the expression ; and his 
explanation is confirmed by the remarkable use 
of the preposition ‘out of’ instead of ‘from.’ 
That preposition is much more applicable to the 
crucifixion than the ascension, and its use seems 
to imply that simple separation from the earth 
satisfies the conditions that are in the mind 
of Jesus. At the same time the thought of 
glorification must surely be included in the 

lifting on high.’ In the teaching of this Gospel, 
indeed, the facts of crucifixion and glorification 
go together, and cannot be separated from each 
other. The dying Redeemer is glorified through 
death : the glorified Redeemer died that He might 
be glorified. The crucifixion is the complete 
breaking of the bond to earth: it is the introduc- 
tion of the full reign of spiritual and heavenly 
power. 
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Ver. 34. The multitude therefore answered 
him, We have heard out of the law that the 
Christ abideth for ever: and how sayest thou, 
The Son of man must be lifted on high? The 
‘multitude,’ who are Jews not Greeks, have 
rightly understood the words of Jesus in ver. 32 
to mean a lifting on high by death. But they have 
learned from the Scriptures (here, as in chap. x. 34, 
called ‘the law’)—probably from such passages as 
2\ Sam. vil, 13-15 3).Pss xxi, Ixxxix,,) cx, 5) Isa 
ix. 6, 7; Dan. vii. 14—that ‘the Christ abideth 
for ever,’ that, according to their interpretation, 
He should have a glorious and eternal reign on 
earth. There is thus an irreconcilable contra- 
diction between the fate expected by Jesus and 
the claims which they might perhaps have other- 
wise allowed.—Who is this Son of man? The 
words are not an honest inquiry who this Son 
of man can be, and how he can be the Christ. 
They are really a rejection of the claims of 
Jesus. ‘Who is this? We have nothing and 
shall have nothing to do with Him.’ The inter- 
pretation thus given is greatly confirmed by the 
fact that the words are immediately followed not 
by explanation, but by solemn warning on the 
part of Jesus (vers. 35, 36), and by the Evangelist’s 
own reflections on the hardness and perversity of 
man (vers. 37-41); while, at the same time, it is 
in a high degree suitable to the place occupied by 
them in the Gospel. ‘Son of man’ had been the 
favourite designation by Jesus of Himself. How 
appropriate is it that, when finally rejected, He 
should be rejected in that character! Have we 
not here also another illustration of the Evan- 
gelist’s love of commemorating instances when, 
against themselves and as if under the guidance 
of an’ irresistible power, men were compelled to 
ascribe to Jesus in contempt epithets which, rightly 
understood, were His highest glory ? 

Ver. 35. Jesus therefore said unto them, Yet 
a little while is the light among you. Not so 
much words of pity and tenderness in order to 
clear away the doubts of a sincere desire to learn, 
as words of solemn warning that they had a day 
of grace granted them, but that it was now 
drawing to a close, and that, if they did not 
pass beyond all doubts to faith, they would be 
overtaken by darkness.—Walk as ye have the 
light, that darkness overtake you not. That is, 
‘Walk in accordance with the fact that the light 
now shines around you.’—And he that walketh 
in the darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. 
If they do not thus walk, thus come to the light 
(chap. iii. 21), the darkness will overtake them ; 
and instead of going to the glory to which Jesus 
‘ goeth,’ they will go blindly to destruction. 

Ver. 36. As ye have the light, believe in the 
light. Nay, not only let them come to the light, 
but let them take a higher step and ‘believe in’ 
the light, that is, commit in trust their whole 
being to the light.—That ye may become sons 
of light,—light your father, the element of your 
being, and no darkness at all in you. Such are 
the last words of Jesus which the Evangelist, 
in describing His active ministry, has thought 
fit to record. How strikingly do they remind 
us of the opening of the Gospel, and, after the 
manner of our Evangelist, bind apparently far 
distant parts of His work into one! In the 
Prologue we read of the Word that ‘it shineth in 
the darkness, and the darkness overcame it not 
(ver. 5). Now that Word has become incarnate, 
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has lived, has suffered, has been condemned to 
die, and for what? that we believing in Him, 
embracing Him in a true communion, taking His 
life, His light, into ourselves, may also become 
sons of light, shining in the darkness, and the 
darkness overcoming us not.—These things spake 
Jesus, and having gone away he was hidden 
from them. In chap. viii. 59 we were told that 
‘Jesus hid Himself, and went out of the temple.’ 

Here, as became the moment that closed His 
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marked by a finality which had no existence 
then. It is su a gece by many commentators that 
He went to Bethany, and it may have been so. 
But the fact to be mainly observed is the fresh 
illustrations supplied by John’s silence of the 
manner in which, to his mind, the ideal surpasses 
the historic interest. The departure itself and the 
consequent close of Israel’s probation is the main 
point. All else passes out of view before sad 
reflection upon the unbelief which Israel has 


public ministry, the departure is more complete,— exhibited. 
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Lamentation over the Unbelief of the Jews, and Summary of the Puble 
Ministry of Jesus. 
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a commandment, what I should say, and what I 


50 should speak. And I know that his commandment is ® life Chap. vi. 27, 


everlasting :*° 


said *° unto me, so I speak. 


34 he hath given 





CONTENTS. The public ministry of Jesus has 
been brought to a close, and the moment has been 
marked by words the melancholy pathos of which 
can hardly be mistaken, ‘ Having gone away, He 
was hidden from them’ (ver. 36). These words, 
applied in the first instance to the outward circum- 
stances of the Saviour, receive now at the hands 
of the Evangelist all the depth of their meaning, 
when he gives us his last reflections on the hard- 
ness and unbelief displayed by Israel in rejecting 
the glorious self-manifestation of its Lord (vers. 
37-43). After this we have in the second part of 
the section, closing the fourth and leading division 
of the Gospel, a short summary of that teaching 

_ of Jesus to which Israel had refused to listen (vers. 
44-50). 

Ver. 37. But though he had done so many 
signs before them, they believed not in him. 
The words of chap. i. 10, 11 seem to echo in our 
ears, ‘ He was in the world, and the world came 
into being through Him, and the world knew Him 
not. He came unto His own home, and His own 
accepted Him not.’ All the particulars of the state- 
ment heighten the effect. In the original there is 
a certain degree of emphasis on ‘ He,’—One so 
full of power and grace, so divine in majesty, 
so human in tenderness. Then it was ‘signs’ that 
He had wrought, not mere miracles, but things 
that were the very expression of the Son and in 
Him of the Father. . These signs, too, had been ‘so 
many’ (see note on chap. vi. 2); for it is number, 
not greatness, that in our Gospel is always referred 
to in this word (chaps. vi. 9, xiv. 9, xxi. II), And, 
once more, the signs had been wrought ‘ before 
them,’ so that they could not be mistaken (comp. 
chap. x. 4). Yet, notwithstanding all this, their 
unbelief had been continued, wilful, as constant as 
the call addressed to them. 

Ver. 38. That the word of Isaiah the prophet 
might be fulfilled, which he said, Lord, who 
believed our report? and to whom was the arm 
of the Lord revealed? The quotation is from 
Isa. lili. 1; and one or two expressions in it 
require notice before we endeavour to ascertain 
its exact force and meaning, either as originally 
spoken by the prophet or as now applied by the 
Evangelist. By ‘ report’ we are to understand the 
burden of the prophet’s message, the word as 
heard rather than as spoken (comp. 2 Sam. iv. 4 
in the Hebrew; Rom. x. 16; I Thess. ii. 13); 
and by ‘arm of the Lord,’ the manifestation of His 

ower alike in the deliverance of His people and 
in the destruction of His enemies (Deut. v. 15; 
Isa. Ixiii. 5). The words ‘that it might be ful- 
filled,’ so frequently used by Matthew as he points 
put the harmony of each successive event with the 
Divine plan and counsel, here meet us for the first 
time in this Gospel. More is meant than what 
we commonly understand by the fulfilment of a pre- 
diction. That which in its principle and its partial 
realisation connected itself with the events of which 
the inspired prophet directlv svoke is here declared 


35 is eternal life 


whatsoever I speak therefore,” even as the Father” Chap iii, 34, 


16, viil. 
28, xiv. 24 


36 hath said 


to be ‘filled up,’ to have received its complete 
accomplishment. By whom then, and in what 
circumstances, were the words of Isaiah originally 
spoken? We answer, By repentant Israel ; by Israel 
after it has come to faith, and when it looks back 
sorrowfully upon the fact that the message of Je- 
hovah’s love, and the manifestations of His power, 
had been disregarded by the great body of thenation. 
In a similar spirit the Evangelist now looks back, 
seeing in the unbelief which rejected the Messiah 
Himself the ‘ fulfilment’ of that unbelief which had 
long before rejected the Messianic message of the 
prophet. Israel was ever the same: ‘ As their 
fathers did, so did they’ (Acts vii. 51) ; they ‘ filled 
up’ the measure of their fathers (Matt. xxiii. 32). 
This is the explanation of what caused John so 
much astonishment and sorrow. But it is not all. 
Vers. 39, 40. For this cause they could not 
believe, because Isaiah said again, He hath 
blinded their eyes, and he hardened their heart, 
that they should not see with their eyes and 
perceive with their heart, and be turned, and I 
should heal them. ‘For this cause’ does not 
refer so much to the words themselves of the pre- 
ceding verse, as to that Divine plan which John 
sees that they express, and whose further progress, 
involving a judicial hardening of those who, as we 
have seen, had first hardened themselves, is ex- 
pressed in the words that follow. The quotation 
is from Isa. vi. 9, 10, and the changes, especially 
in that from the commanding to the narrative 
form, are only such as the prophet himself would 
have made had he taken up the position of our 
Evangelist and, at the close of his prophetic 
ministry, related what he had been made: the 
instrument of effecting. Israel was so wilfully 
rejecting God in the prophet’s days, that the 
moment for God’s judicial treatment of His people 
had come. By him, therefore, God sent them a 
new message, that by their rejection of it the 
blinding of their eyes and the hardening of their 
hearts might be complete ; that they might finally 
and conclusively reject the tidings through which, 
otherwise, Isaiah would have ‘healed’ them. 
Was not this exactly what had happened now? 
He in whom all the prophets of Israel were ‘ ful- 
filled’ had come; and John sees Him uttering 
His mournful complaint over that wilful obstinacy 
of Israel which had provoked the judicial dealings 
of God, in the same language as that in which His 
servant of old, had he been speaking in the narra- 
tive form, would have spoken. Thus the words 
of the Lord to Isaiah (in chap. vi. 9, 10), now 
quoted, describe the radical and unchanging condi- 
tion of carnal Israel ; and, as applied here, they 
mean that God had made the self-manifestation of 
Jesus the instrument of blinding and hardening 
those who had chosen unbelief. Thus also, it will 
be observed, God is the subject of ‘ hath blinded ’ 
and of ‘hardened:’ and ‘I should -heal them’ 
must be understood of Jesus Himself. Hence, ac- 
cordingly, the remarkable words of the next verse. 
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‘Ver. 41. These things said Isaiah, because he 
saw his glory; and he spake concerning him, 
When we remember that the chapter of Isaiah 
from which the quotation of vers. 39, 40 is taken 
is that in which the prophet sees the glory of the 
Lord, it may appear at first sight as if it were only 
the glorious vision there beheld by him that is here 
referred to. Yet it is impossible not to feel that 
this 41st verse, connected as it is in the closest 
manner with the words immediately preceding it, 
must really refer to that work of Christ to which 
the Evangelist had applied the prophet’s words ; 
and that ‘ His glory’ must point to the glory of the 
self-manifestation of Jesus by means of the ‘ signs’ 
of ver. 37 (comp. chap. ii. 11). It is clear, there- 
fore, that John intentionally unites that Jesus who 
is the ‘I’ in ‘I shall heal them’ with ‘the Lord’ 
spoken of in Isa. vi. I, etc.—unites, in short, the 
Incarnate Word as Messiah and Prophet and the 
Divine Word in His glory, ‘sitting on a throne 
high and lifted up, and His train filling the temple.’ 
But that is precisely the lesson of his whole 
Gospel; and it is this truth, so deeply imbedded 
in it, that gives unity and force to the passage we 
have been considering. 

One point must still be briefly noticed in con- 
nection with these verses. Ifthe Jews were thus 
doomed to unbelief, where was their guilt? The 
answer is, that they are supposed to have we/fudly 
rejected the revelation and grace of God Jdefore 
that point of their history is reached which is 
now in the eye both of prophet and Evangelist. 
Their whole previous training ought to have pre- 
pared them for receiving the claims of Jesus. 
They abused that training; they ceased to be 
‘of the truth;’ they blinded themselves; and 
judicial blindness followed. It is only necessary 
to add that what we have spoken of as a ‘previous’ 
training may belong to the order of thought rather 
than to that of time. Almost at the very instant 
when the Almighty appeals to me by the presen- 
tation of Jesus, He may be appealing to me by 
His providence, His grace, the general working 
of His Spirit, so as to make me ready to receive 
Jesus ; these dealings I may so use that the dent 
of my character may at once appear, and if I am 
judicially doomed to darkness, the very sentence 
that dooms me is the consequence of my own folly 
and sin. 

Ver. 42. Nevertheless, even from among the 
rulers many believed in him. The language 
which John has used is general: as a nation Israel 
has rejected Jesus. But His mission has not been 
without effect on many individuals (comp. chaps. 
i, II, 12, iii. 32, 33): even from among the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin (see chap. vii. 48) many 
believed in Him. Persons believed, belonging to 
a body in which the bitterest foes of Jesus bore 
rule ; and greatness of unbelief is thus in some 
degree counterbalanced by greatness of faith. 
—But because of the Pharisees they did not 
confess him, lest they should be put out of the 
synagogue. We can hardly suppose that these 
words are added in order to show that the faith 
spoken of on the part of many of the rulers formed 
no real exception to the general statement of 
Israel’sunbelief. ‘They simply tell us that, although 
that faith was genuine, it needed strength and 
growth. It was not powerful enough to sur- 
mount the obstacles placed in its way by the 
resolution of chap. ix. 22; and it had not reached 
the point at which alone it could be said that, 
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in ‘leading out’ its possessors after the true 
Shepherd, its complete victory was gained Sage <3 
x. 3, 4). On the prominence now given to the 
Pharisees among the enemies of Jesus, see note 

on chap. vii. 32. : 

Ver. 43. Because they loved the glory of men 
more than the glory of God. It may seem at first 
sight as if these words were inconsistent with those 
of chap. v. 44, and the apparent inconsistency is 
not to be removed either by giving to the word 
translated ‘glory’ its etymological signification 
‘ opinion,’ or by supposing that the faith of these 
rulers was not true’ The solution of the diffi- 
culty is to be found in observing (1) that the 
‘glory’ here referred to is that of vers. 23 and 
41, a glory involving the unity of Jesus and His 
people. Let the latter identify themselves with 
the former, take up His cross, have part in His 
sufferings and death, ‘confess’ Him, and they 
shall also be partakers of His ‘glory.’ This is not 
exactly the same glory as that of chap. v. 44.— 
(2) That the form of expression is not the same, 
here ‘ of God,’ ‘of men ’—there ‘from God,’ the 
preposition used in the latter case leading more 
directly to the thought of glory offered by God, 
and deliberately rejected. The reflections of the 
Evangelist are at an end, and once more Jesus is 
introduced to us, 

Ver. 44. But Jesus cried and said. In what 
sense are we to understand the cry and utterance 
about to be mentioned? Was it public or private? 
Or is it strictly speaking no utterance of Jesus at 
all, but only a summary by the Evangelist himself 
of the main points of that teaching of Jesus which 
he had recorded in the previous part of his 
Gospel? That it was not public is clear from the 
fact that the ministry had closed at ver. 36; and 
it is impossible to meet. this difficulty by the sup- 
position that the cry is merely a continuation of 
the first words of that verse. That it was not 
private is equally clear, partly from the use of 
‘cried’ (comp. vii. 28, 37), partly because the 
nature and tone of the words themselves are such 
as to suggest that Jesus is speaking to ‘the Jews,’ 
not to His disciples. The only supposition there- 
fore is, that the passage contains an epitome or 
summary of the words of Jesus to the Jews. The 
words ‘cried and said’ are therefore equivalent to, 
This was the teaching of Jesus when He spake 
openly to the world. The Evangelist, however, 
does not give the summary in his own words, but 
(we can hardly doubt) makes use of actual sayings 
uttered by his Master at various times,—sayings 
which for the most part combine and give forcible 
expression to truths which we have found stated 
in the discourses of this Gospel. There is in this 
section but little that is new; on the other hand, 
there is very little actual repetition of verses from 
earlier chapters. If our view of the passage is 
correct, the words were spoken by Jesus; the 
selection is made by John. 

He that believeth in me, believeth not in me, 
but in him that sent me. This is the first and 
almost the only place in this Gospel (see chap. 
xiv. I) in which the words ‘believe in,’ so con- 
stantly associated with our Lord (see chap. ii. I), 
are used in reference to the Father. Once indeed, 
in chap. v. 24, the Authorised Version reads ‘ be- 
lieveth on Him that sent me,’ but, as we have seen, 
this is a mistranslation. No words could more 
strikingly express what Jesus had accomplished 
for those who received Him: He had \ed them to 
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the Father, and through Jesus they are now be- 
lievers in God (1 Pet. i. 21), ‘throwing themselves 
with absolute trust’ on God revealed in Christ. 
Hence the appropriateness of the words in this 
place, where the full effect of the mission of Jesus 
upon the many (ver. 40) and upon the few is traced. 
The form of expression here recalls chap. vii. 16: 
as there Jesus declares that the words which He 
speaks are words received from God, so here that 
the faitn He has awakened and rendered possible 
is faith in God. In each relation He is Mediator 
between God and men. 

Ver. 45. And he that beholdeth me, beholdeth 
him that sent me. In chap. vi. 40 (see note) we 
have the same combination as in these verses : ‘He 
that beholdeth the Son and believeth in Him.’ A 
little later the same thought finds fuller expression 
in words addressed to disciples (chap. xiv. 9). 
Compare chap. i. 18, xv. 24. 

Ver. 46. As light I have come into the world, 
that every one that believeth in me may not 
abide in the darkness. Here we have the sub- 
stance of the Saviour’s last words to the multitude 
(vers. 35, 36) and the earlier sayings of chap. viii. 
. 12, ix. 5 ; but nowhere has it been as clearly taught 
that all are ‘in the darkness’ until by faith in Jesus 
they receive light. Comp. chap. iii. 19 (Acts 
xxvi. 18; Col. i. 13), and especially vers. 4, 5, in 
the Prologue. It is easy to trace a certain con- 
nection of thought in these verses, though from 
the nature of the case the connection is not always 
very close. The first two (44, 45) are occupied 
with the relation between the disciples of Jesus and 
the Father who sent Him; the next three (46, 47, 
48), with the relation of Jesus to the world; the 
last two, with His relation to the Father. From 
beholding (ver. 45) to light is a natural transition ; 
from this point each verse directly leads the way 
to that which follows it. The thought is at first 
expressed in the language of figure (ver. 46), then 
with studious plainness and simplicity. 

Ver. 47. And if any one shall have heard my 
sayings and have guarded them not. It is 
necessary here to introduce an unusual word in the 
translation. To ‘keep’ the sayings or words of 
Jesus is a phrase which often meets us in this 
Gospel (chap. viii. 51, etc.): ‘guard’ is an un- 
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common word with the Evangelist, found only 
here and in ver. 25, and (in conjunction with 
‘keep’) in chap. xvii. 12. That the sayings may 
be kept and not lost from memory and life, they 
must be guarded with all care, and watchfully 
observed. Comp. Matt. vii. 26; Luke vi. 49. 
I judge him not: for I came not to judge the 
world, but to save the world. Comp. chap. iii. 
17, Vill. 15. 

Ver. 48. He that rejecteth me, and receiveth 
not my sayings, hath one that judgeth him: the 
word that I spake, the same shall judge him in 
the last day. From the ‘ forgetful hearer’ whose 
carelessness or indifference has let slip the words 
he should have ‘ guarded,’ Jesus passes to the man 
who sets at nought both His word and Himself. 
Even to him that word shall come, but as a judge. 
As Moses was the accuser of the people (chap. 
v. 45) because his word, though honoured in pro- 
fession, was disregarded in its spirit and design, 
so the very word of Jesus which they have rejected 
shall declare their doom. The word bore with 
it evidence that it was God’s word: they heard 
not because they were not of God (chap. viil. 
14, 47). 

Ver. 49. Because I spake not of myself; but 
the Father which sent me, he hath given me a 
commandment, what I should say, and what I 
should speak. With the first words compare chap. 
il, 34, vol, «vil. 16, 073) ul. 25, Kiva a Or 
receiving a ‘commandment’ from the Father Jesus 
has spoken once only (chap. x. 18), but in later 
chapters we have the same thought (xiv. 31, xv. 10), 
which indeed is implied wherever He has spoken 
of Himself as sent by the Father into the world. 
This commandment is the expression of the Divine 
plan for the salvation of the world (chap. iii. 
14-16). The combination of ‘say’ and ‘speak’ 
in the last clause is remarkable: see the note on 
chap. viii. 43. 

Ver. 50. And I know that his commandment 
is eternal life: whatsoever I speak therefore, 
even as the Father hath said unto me, so I 
speak. The substance of the Divine command- 
ment is contained in the word of Jesus, and His 
word gives life eternal, His word is life (chap. v. 
24, vi. 63, 68). 
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close of chap. xvii. The scene and the circum- 
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There is a transition from the ‘world’ and the 
‘Jews,’ its leading representatives, to the circle of 
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that nowhere in the Gospel have we so full a 
revelation of the Father’s purpose and work, of 
the Son’s relation to it, of the great New Cove- 
nant gift of the Spirit, and of the duties, privileges, 
and hopes of that Church of Christ which, after 
He went away, was to take His place, as we find 
in these chapters. ‘The first scene in the section 
is the Foot-washing. The subordinate parts are 
—(I) vers. I-11 ; (2) vers. 12-20, 

Ver. 1. Now before the feast of the passover, 
Jesus, knowing that his hour was come that he 
should pass out of this world unto the Father, 
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having loved his own which were in the world, 
loved them to the full. In this verse we have 
first a chronological notice, and next a description 
in three particulars of one side of the circumstances 
of the scene. 

(1) The chronological notice, ‘before the feast 
of the Passover.’ The Passover is that mentioned 
in xii. 1, and more particularly described in xi. 55 
as ‘the Passover of the Jews.’ It is significant 
that these last words, ‘of the Jews,’ are dropped in 
the expression before us. Jesus will partake of ‘the 
Passover,’ but not of ‘the Passover of the Jews ;’ 
of the great national ordinance of Israel, but not of 
an ordinance the true spirit and meaning of which 
had perished ; and which, as celebrated by ‘the 
Jews,’ had degenerated into an outward carnal 
form repulsive to the truly spiritual mind (comp. on 
ii. 13). The preposition ‘ before’ is indeterminate, 
and is as suitable to an event happening zmmedi- 
ately, as to one happening days, before. (2) The 
circumstances of one side of the scene, three in 
number. First, the leading person in it, ‘ Jesus, 
knowing that His hour was come,’ etc. Certainly 
not ‘ although He knew,’ as if His consciousness of 

_ the glory awaiting Him might have proved an 
obstacle to His present manifestation of Himself, 
had it not been overcome by love; but decawse He 
knew that He was about to be delivered from the 
toil and suffering of the world, and to be re+ 
united to the Father in the blessedness of the 
most intimate communion with Him (comp. on 
chap. i. 1). Second, the persons with whom He 
deals. They were ‘His own;’ and they were 
‘in the world,’ amidst its dangers and difficulties 
and sorrows. Third, the feelings of the heart of 
Jesus, —love, not the mere love of friendship, but a 
solemn, deep, divine love. Thus indeed He had 
always loved ‘His own,’ but His love now gains 
additional intensity; He loved them ‘to the full.’ 
The expression does not mean ‘to the end,’ for 
which another phrase is always used (Heb. iii. 6, 
14, Vi. If; Rey. ii. 26). It is best explained by 
1 Thess. ii. 16, ‘to the uttermost:’ the love of 
Jesus now reaches its highest point. 

It may be well to remind our readers that we 
shall now ever and again, until at least we reach 
the close of chap. xix., meet expressions having a 
bearing on the great controversy, not yet conclu- 
sively laid at rest, as to the day on which the Last 
Supper was eaten by Jesus and His disciples, as 
well as to that on which the crucifixion of Jesus 
took place. Here the first of these two points 
especially concerns us; and, without going into 
all the particulars which would be required for a 
full discussion of the controversy, we would simply 
recall attention to the fact that the question is, 
Did Jesus eat the passover on the usual night, 
that appointed by the law, viz. the 14th of Nisan, 
or did He eat it on the evening of the previous 
day? It will hardly be denied that the expressions 
here employed point most naturally to the regular, 
legal night. We have already said that with this 
view the word ‘before’ in this verse is perfectly 
consistent. 

Ver. 2. And a supper being begun, the devil 
having already put it into his heart that Judas 
Iscariot, Simon’s son, should betray him. It is 
important to notice the exact parallelism of this 
verse to the preceding, both in the note of time, 
and in the circumstances of the scene. 

(1) The chronological notice, ‘a supper being 
begun.’ It was during the course of the supper, 
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not after it was ended, that the events to be 
spoken of took place. That this ‘supper’ was 
not the ‘feast’ properly so called appears from 
the name ‘a supper,’ not ‘ the feast,’ from ver. 29, 
where the ‘feast’ is not yet or only just begun, 
and from the absence of the article, which could 
hardly have been wanting had the word ‘supper’ 
taken up again the ‘feast’ of ver. 1. It was the 
preliminary meal at the close of which the ‘ feast’ 
was celebrated. 

(2) The circumstances of the other side of the 
scene, three in number. First, the devil, who had 
‘already’ plotted the destruction of Jesus, and 
had fixed-on Judas as the instrument. Second, 
Judas Iscariot, the victim of the devil’s wiles. 
Third, the feelings of the devil’s heart, treachery, 
hatred, at the point of intensity when what had 
been long determined on shall be fulfilled. The 
three particulars are in the sharpest contrast with 
those in ver. 1,—the devil with Jesus, Judas with 
‘ His own,’ treachery with love. Darkness is over 
against light, earth over against heaven, the lie 
over against the truth; and between these Jesus 
takes His way. What has been said ought to 
remove the objection felt by many to the translation 
which we have given of this verse. None will 
deny that it is the correct translation of the best 
established Greek text, but it is thought to be im- 
possible to speak of the heart of Satan. The 
expression, it will be seen, springs from the Evan- 
gelist’s mode of thought, as he seeks a contrast to 
the heart of Jesus (comp. the marginal rendering 
of Job i. 8, ii. 3: ‘ Hast thou set thy heart on ?’). 

Ver. 3. Jesus knowing that the Father had 
given him all things into his hands, and that 
he came forth from God, and goeth unto God. 
We have now that state of mind in Jesus which 
leads to the act about to bedescribed. ‘ Knowing’ 
takes up again the same word in ver. I, and has 
the same meaning, ‘because he knows.’ The 
knowledge is summed up in three particulars—(1) 
That ‘the Father had given all things into His 
hands ;’ the tense expressing no presentiment of 
coming power, but an act already past. (2) That 
‘He came forth from God ;’ the words express- 
ing not His Divine original, which would have 
required another form of expression, but that He 
had left the presence of God as the ‘Sent’ of 
God. (3) That ‘He goeth unto God,’ as one 
who has executed His commission. The three 
clauses thus refer not to power or glory belonging 
‘o Jesus as the Son of God: they connect them- 
elves with His work of redeeming love. 

Ver. 4. He riseth from the supper, and layeth 
down his garments, and having taken a towel 
girded himself. How wonderful: the act when 
compared with the circumstances (mentioned in 
the previous verse) by which it is introduced! In 
the fullest consciousness of the glory of that work 
of redeeming love which He had undertaken, He 
who was in the ‘ form of God’ assumed the ‘form,’ 
and did the work, of ‘a servant,’ a slave,—nay, 
felt that to do-this was glory. What He does, 
too, is rendered all the more striking by the fact 
that the remarkable scene described in Luke 
xxii. 24,—the strife among the disciples which 
should be the greatest, —may have just occurred. 
In contrast with that eager desire among His ser- 
vants for superior station in the world, the Master 
‘riseth,’ ‘layeth down’ His outer garinents, and 
‘girdeth’ Himself, becomes as ‘he that serveth 
(Luke xxii. 27). 
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Ver. 5. Then he poureth water into the bason, 
and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to 
wipe them with the towel wherewith he was 
girded. It is impossible not to mark the minute- 
ness with which each separate part of the 
wonderful work of condescension he would 
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describe is here recorded by the Evangelist. 
According to the usages of the East, rendered 
necessary at once by the dusty nature of the roads 
and the imperfect covering afforded by sandals, 
it was customary for the master of a house, when 
receiving guests, to provide them with water to 
wash their feet (Gen. xviii. 4, xix. 2; Judg. xix. 
21; Luke vil. 44). The act of washing would 
generally be performed by servants. Here Jesus, 
the Master of the feast, becomes Himself the 
servant. 

Ver. 6. He cometh therefore to Simon Peter: 
he saith unto him, Lord, dost thou wash my 
feet? Ifthe narrative of the actual foot-washing 
begins here, and ver. 5 is to be regarded as a 
general description of what is now related in 
detail, we must infer from the words before us 
that our Lord began with Peter. If, on the other 
hand, the washing begins with ver. 5, we learn 
now that our Lord only came to Peter in due 
course, so that whatever place that apostle had it 
was not the first. The point is of little moment. 
It is more important to mark the strong emphasis 
belonging to ‘thou’ and ‘my:’ ‘ Lord, dost chou 
wash my feet?’ There may be hastiness and 
self-will on Peter’s part, but surely there is also 
deep reverence for his Lord and a spirit of 
genuine humility. We must bear in mind that as 
yet he looks at the matter only with the outward 
eye, and that he can hardly be expected to think 
of the deeper spiritual significance which the act 
possesses. 

Ver. 7. Jesus answered and said unto him, 
What I do thou knowest not now; but thou 
shalt learn hereafter. The Great Teacher now 
takes in hand the task of instructing the warm- 
hearted but impulsive disciple in the true nature 
of the act performed by Him, and His reference 
to the future prepares the way for the revelation to 
be given. ‘Hereafter’ certainly does not refer 
either to Pentecost or the eternal world. The 
remarkable transition in this verse from ‘ knowest ’ 
to ‘learn,’ and the fact that the last of these two 
words is again taken up in ver. I2 (where we 
translate ‘perceive’), afford ground for the supposi- 
tion that the ‘ hereafter’ spoken of begins with the 
light there thrown by Jesus Himself upon what 
He does. Even then, however, it can hardly be 
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confined to that moment. It is in the trying cir- 
cumstances of the future, in the zealous discharge 
of the task that shall be his, and in the ripening 
of Christian experience, that Peter shall ‘learn,’ 
shall ‘ perceive,’ the full meaning of what he at 
present feels to be so incomprehensible. He will 
not fully know what it is to have had his own feet 
washed by Jesus, until he shall have felt the need 
of constantly turning to Him in faith ; and until, 
in the love ever renewed in the exercise of that 
faith, he too shall have washed the feet of 
others. ; 

Ver. 8. Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt 
never wash my feet. Peter is too much amazed 
to comprehend at once the lesson of the previous 
words of Jesus. He does not even heed them ; 
and his impulsiveness, checked for a moment, 
leads him to break over the barrier that has been 
opposed to it with greater force than before : 
‘hou shalt never wash my feet.’ — Jesus 
answered him, If I wash thee not, thou hast no 
part with me. Now, our Lord begins to unfold 
the true spiritual meaning of what He is about to 
do. We must carefully mark the words,—first, 
the word ‘ wash,’ not ‘cleanse’ or ‘bathe,’ refer- 
ring to the whole body, but simply ‘ wash,’ 
referring to the act which Jesus has immediately 
in hand,—the washing of the feet alone ; secondly, 
‘with me,’ not ‘in me,’ referring, not to the entire 
dependence of the believer upon his Lord and his 
completeness in Him, but to his share along with 
Him in a work of self-sacrificing love, triumphant 
over the world and crowned with glory. If we 
keep these two points in view, it will be at once 
seen that the words of Jesus before us have little 
reference to any mere spirit of self-will, for which 
Peter must substitute the childlike disposition that 
alone can enter into the kingdom of heaven, and 
also that they relate as little to our first cleansing 
from sin in the atoning blood of Christ. They 
refer to something different from either of these 
two great truths, and express, what we shall have 
to explain more fully (on ver. 20), that unless 
Peter enters into the spirit of that self-sacrificing 
work of love which Jesus performs, makes that 
spirit his own spirit, sees the beauty and owns the 
glory of the Master’s becoming the servant for His 
people’s sake (comp. Matt. xx. 28; Luke xxii. 
24-27), and becomes in like manner ready to 
sacrifice himself if he may thereby help the 
humblest member of the flock of Christ, then he 
is going his own way, not the way of Jesus ; he is 
choosing his own portion, not the portion of his 
Lord ; he must be content to separate from One 
whom he loved with all his heart, and to have no 
more a part with Him either in His sufferings or 
His reward. It is this thought, even though it 
may be as yet imperfectly apprehended by the 
apostle, that leads to the sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing in the following verse. 

Ver. g. Simon Peter saith unto Him, Lord, 
not my feet only, but also my hands and my 
head.—Peter sees that in whatever way the result 
may be produced, suffering Jesus to wash his feet 
will bring him nearer to his Master, will make 
him to be more ‘with Him.’ The thought of the 
hands and the head as the uncovered parts of the 
body naturally occurs to him ; and his reasoning 
is that, if the washing of one part will give him 
a deeper interest in the Master whom he loved, 
much more will this be effected by the washing of 
more parts than one. To everything he will sub- 
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mit, so that it bring him nearer to Jesus and His 
reward, 

Ver. 10. Jesus saith to him, He that is bathed 
needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean 
every whit: andye areclean, butnotall. The 
ground of the figurative language hardly needs 
explanation : he who has just been cleansed in the 
bath has only further to wash his feet as he pro- 
ceeds from the bath to the banquet in order that 
he may sit down there wholly clean. Peter’s 
words had shown that he did not fully understand 
the application of the figure, and that he did not see 
that the washing of more than the feet, which had 
alone been in a position to contract defilement, 

implied that the first cleansing had not been so 
thorough as it really was. It was necessary, there- 
fore, in furtherance of his training at this time, to 
remind him that in faith and love he had already 
been made completely one with Jesus, and that 
all now required was not an entire renewal of that 
first cleansing, as if men were to be born a third 
as well as a second time, but a preserving of it 
in its completeness. This was to be effected by 
suffering Jesus now to cleanse away any stain that 

. could be imparted by the work of the world, but 
nomore. A right perception of the greatness of 
what Christ did for us when He first united us to 
Himself, is as necessary to a true following of His 
example of Jove and self-denial, as is a perception 
of the fact that, at every step of our progress, in 
every part of our continued work, we need to 
turn to Him for the spiritualising of our earthly 
thoughts, the elevation of our earthly aims, and 
the pardon of our shortcomings and sins. Peter 
and the apostles ought not to forget this. They 
had all been truly united to Jesus except one ; and 
there is sadness in the way in which the words 
are added, ‘but not all.’ 

Ver. 11. For he knew him that was betraying 
him: therefore said he, Ye are not all clean. 
What a contrast to the eleven do these words 
present: they full of faith and love, ‘clean ;’ 
Judas with his heart full of evil passions, at that 
very moment his treachery not a thing of the 
future, but of the present. And yetmore! Jesus 
knew this. The eye that sees what is in man, 
saw what was in the heart of the traitor while he 
yet washed his feet. It may be asked, What is 
the import of the foot-washing in such a case? 
We can only answer, It is nothing but an outward 
rite. The complete bath must have been 
accepted, before the subsequent washing of the 
feet can bring its blessing to us, or be other than 
a carnal form. 

Ver. 12. When therefore he had washed their 
feet, and had taken his garments, and had sat 
down again, he said unto them, Perceive ye 
what I have done to you? Again three par- 
ticulars introduce the words of Jesus: and the 
frequent recurrence of this structure throughout 
these verses harmonizes well with the touching 
solemnity of the whole scene. Having washed 
the feet of the disciples, resumed His garments, 
and again taken His place at the table, Jesus pro- 
ceeds to enforce the lesson of what He had done. 
He first awakens their attention by His question, 
and then proceeds. 

Ver. 13. Ye call me Master and Lord: and 
ye say well; for sol am. It was in the full 
consciousness of the dignity belonging to Him 
that (ver. 3) Jesus had entered upon this scene. 
It is in a similar consciousness that He now urges 
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its lesson. The word used for ‘ Master’ is John’s 
Greek rendering for the Hebrew ‘ Rabbi’ (chap. 
i, 29, xx. 16). Nospecial meaning therefore, such 
as ‘ Teacher,’ is to be given it. 

Ver. 14. If I therefore, the Lord and the 
Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought 
to wash one another’s feet. The order of the 
titles which Jesus assumes to Himself is changed 
in this as compared with the preceding verse. 
The object appears to be to give prominence to 
that title of ‘Lord’ in the thought of which lay 
the strength of the obligation resting upon His 
disciples to do as He had done. ‘They, then, 
were to wash one another’s feet when He would 
no longer be beside them to doso: they could not 
bathe one another, make one another ‘clean ;’ but 
this they could do in self-derfying love and fellow- 
ship,—they could restore one another’s failing 
faith and love by ever-renewed manifestations of 
that love to one another which, springing from 
the love of Jesus, leads back to Him. 

Ver. 15. For I gave you an example, that 
ye also should do even asI did to you. What 
the giver of a commission does may well be done 
by the servant to whom the commission is given. 
It is important to observe that the act spoken of 
is only that of ‘ washing one another’s feet.’ 

Ver. 16. Verily, verily, I say unto you, No 
servant is greater than his lord; neither one 
that is sent greater than he that sent him. 
How often does Jesus speak of Himself in this 
gospel as the ‘Sent’ of God! It is impossible to 
dissociate this usage from the words here, so that 
the same word is applied to the disciple in refer- 
ence to his Lord as is applied to the Lord Him- 
self in reference to God (comp. xvii. 18). The 
disciples are the ‘sent,’ taking the place of Him 
who was first ‘sent’ but is now gone to the 
Father. 

Ver. 17. If ye know these things, happy are 
ye if ye do them. Simple as might appear the 
duty to which the disciples were called, Jesus 
knew that it was a hard and trying task. He 
connects therefore a promise of blessedness with 
the actual performance of the duty. 

Ver. 18. Ispeak not of you all. At this point 
Jesus again turns to the thought of Judas, yet 
not with the view of simply repeating what He 
had said at ver. 10. It is contemplation of the 
blessedness first spoken of that fills His mind, 
and pity for that disciple who was not ‘only to 
separate himself from the others, but, in doing 
so, to lose their blessedness.—I know whom I 
chose. The choosing refers to election to the 
apostleship, not to eternal life (comp. vi. 70, 
xv. 16, 19). The precise object of the statement 
is more difficult to determine. The most pro- 
bable explanation seems to be that our Lord 
would anticipate what could not fail to be after- 
wards a source of perplexity to the disciples. It 
will seem strange to them that a traitor should 
have been chosen to be one of their number; and 
they may even be tempted to think that, had 
Jesus known what He was doing, no such choice 
would have been made. Therefore, with much 
emphasis on the ‘I,’ he says, ‘I know whom I 
chose. You may imagine that I have been 
deceived, but it is not so; I knew well what was 
to happen, and that it was a part of the purposes 
of God,’—but, that the scripture may be fulfilled, 
He that eateth my bread lifted up his heel 
against me. The words are from Ps. xli. 9. 
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As originally used they refer to the suffering 
righteous man, but the Psalmist is led to employ 
words which have their full meaning only as applied 
to the ideal righteous one, that is, to Jesus; and 
Jesus now speaks them directly in His own person. 
As found here they are not a reproduction of the 
Septuagint, but are an original translation of the 
Hebrew. The figure may be taken from the 
tripping up of a runner in a race, or from the 
thought of kicking. The latter allusion is the 
more probable. The peculiar offensiveness of the 
conduct spoken of lies in the fact that the person 
guilty of it has ‘eaten the bread’ of him whom 
he injures, and has thus violated those laws of 
hospitality and friendship than which the East 
knew none more sacred. : 

Ver. 19. From henceforth I tell you before it 
come to pass, that when it is come to pass, ye 
may believe that lam. These words can hardly 
mean that Jesus would henceforward tell them 
events that were to happen in order that, when 
the events did happen, they might see that He 
had been a true prophet and might have their 
faith confirmed. He is here dealing with them as 
with persons who are to be sent forth to do His 
work in the world; and it is as if He would say, 
‘ Because the moment of your work is come I put 
you in possession of what is to happen, I make 
you anticipate and foresee it, I give you the same 
knowledge of it that I have myself, in order that, 
when suffering comes, you may not only not lose 
faith by the shock, but may be strengthened in 
your progress towards a deeper and truer faith. 
My ever present knowledge corresponds to my 
ever present Divine existence, to the fact that I 
am (comp. on viii. 24). Your knowledge shall be 
to you a proof that it is indeed One who can say 
“Tam” that is in you.’ It is not so much of faith 
in Him as the Messiah that Jesus speaks: it is 
of faith in the Divine in Him, bestowed through 
Him upon themselves. 

Ver. 20. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that receiveth whomsoever I send receiveth 
me; and he that receiveth me receiveth him 
that sent me. The difficulty of tracing the 
connection of these words with the rest of our 
Lord’s discourse at this time has been felt by all 
commentators. Let us observe that they are in- 
troduced by ‘ Verily, verily,’ and that we are thus 
taken back to ver. 16 with the expectation that 
the thought here will closely correspond, although 
in a deepened form, to the thought there. There, 
however, the distinct reference had been to that 
work of lowly love which ‘in the form of a 
servant ’ Jesus had just performed for His disciples. 
What, therefore, He had done for them, they are 
now to do for one another, and for the world. 
Laying aside all thought of earthly pre-eminence, 
seeking only the glory of God and not their own, 
they are to go out, like their Master, ‘in the form 
of a servant,’ and in a spirit of self-sacrificing love 
like His to be His representatives to men. As 
they do so, they will experience the same reception 
as He had done. Some will ‘receive’ them,—that 
is, will not merely view with favour their general 
work, but will accept them when they come, and 
because they come, to them in the same spirit as that 
which Jesus had displayed in the act which He had 
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just performed towards them. Others, it is implied, 
will reject them ; will accept indeed the outward 
service, the external rite; but, yielding to the 
evil suggestions of Satan, and so proving them- 
selves his children instead of the children of God, 
will cast away from them the precious truth of 
which the service and the rite were only the 
symbolical expression. Men will thus divide 
themselves into two classes which will take up 
towards the apostles doing the work of Jesus the 
same position as that which the eleven on the one 
hand, and Judas on,the other, had now taken up 
towards Jesus Himself. It is important to keep 
this thought of Judas as well as of the others pro- 
minently in view in the verses before us. Just 
as vers. I-and 3 constitute a parallel to ver. 19, 
and there is One behind Jesus who is received 
when Jesus is received (ver. 20), so ver. 2 consti- 
tutes a parallel to the implied thought of Judas, 
and there is one behind the traitor whose children 
the rejectors of Jesus, as He acts in the apostles, 
show themselves to be. Nor is this all; for, 
while the thought of which we speak binds the 
whole passage, vers. I-20, into one, it also ex- 
plains the apparently sudden transition to the 
powerful emotions stirred in the Redeemer’s 
breast by the thought of Judas at ver. 21, 
as well as the emphatic ‘Now’ of ver. 31,— 
now, when the last who would resist that true 
glory which consists in self-sacrificing love has 
been expelled. The last clause of ver. 20 is 
explained by chap. i. 12. 

It is desirable to pause here for a moment, and 
to ask as to the real meaning of the wonderful 
scene, the details of which we have been con- 
sidering. It is not a mere lesson of humility. 
The lesson is far deeper. It is the completing act 
of that great work of self-sacrificing love in which 
Jesus was engaged. He even includes in the 
thought of it the thought of the crucifixion now 
so near; and, as then He shall depart unto the 
Father, He affords now the most touching, the 
culminating, illustration of the fact that ‘the Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister,’ That is the very essence of His glory, 
a glory so different from that of the world, so 
different even from that upon which the thoughts 
of His disciples were yet fixed. Therefore He 
humbles Himself anew. Laying aside His glory 
He takes up His cross, not that He may justify 
disciples who are already His, who are ‘clean,’ 
but that He may bring them ever and again to 
Himself the source of all true spiritual nourish- 
ment, and may wash away any fresh stains of 
defilement which they have contracted in their 
work in the world. 

That is His part, What is ours? It springs 
from the consideration that, exalted in glory, He 
really labours and suffers no more. His disciples 
take His place and carry on His work, constantly 
leading one another back to Him, and washing 
away those weaknesses of faith, those defects of 
love, which their work in the world brings with it. 
Thus they ‘fill up what is behind of the sufferings 
of Christ for His body’s sake, which is the 
Church’ (Col, i. 24); and it is thus only that, 
suffering with Him, they shall at last be glorified 
‘with Him’ (ver. 8) in Eis glory. 
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ConTENTS. The leading idea of this section is 
the expulsion of Judas from the company of the dis- 
ciples. We have already seen that before the chap- 
ter begins the world is shut out, and Jesus is to be 
alone with ‘ His own.’ But Judas is of the world, 
the last remnant of it left in the apostolic company, 
the last particle, as it were, of the leaven that had 
to be removed with such scrupulous care from 
every Jewish house before the feast of the Pass- 
over. Before the true Christian Passover then 
can be celebrated, Judas must withdraw. Then 
only will the house be clean, the air be pure ; and 
with no jarring element in their midst, Jesus will 
be able to pour forth all the fulness of His love 
towards those who are bound up with Him in the 
closest and most sacred fellowship. 

Ver. 21. When Jesus had thus said, he was 
troubled in spirit, and bare witness, and said, 
Verily, verily, etc. All the expressions of the verse 
indicate how deeply the spirit of Jesus was moved, 
the ‘troubled in spirit,’ the ‘bare witness,’ the 


‘Verily, verily.’ Compassion, however, is not 
the leading feature of His mind at present. It is 
rather horror and indignation at the thought that 
over against His glorious mission of love to the 
world there should now appear in their utmost 
intensity the worldliness, the selfishness, and the 
sin that would fain defeat itall. Therefore He was 
‘troubled’ (comp. on xi. 33, xii. 27), and troubled 
‘in spirit,’ in the highest region of the spiritual 
life. Therefore He ‘bare witness:’ not simply 
were His words plain, as compared with His 
previously obscure intimations of the approaching 
treachery (vers. 10, 18), but He was now delivering 
a part of that mystery of the will of His Father 
which it was His mission to proclaim, and which 
announced the thickness of satanic darkness no 
less than the brightness of heavenly light. And 
therefore also He said ‘ Verily, verily ;’ so solemn, 
so awful, so full of deep and far-reaching meaning, 
was the fact about to be realised. The same 
three-fold statement shows the greatness of the 
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impression made upon the mind of the Evangelist. 
—I say unto you, That one of you shall betray 
me; sad, painful words, but as yet not understood 
by the disciples. 

Ver. 22. The disciples looked one on another, 
in perplexity of whom he spake. [rom the 
parallel passages of the earlier Gospels (Matt. 
XXVi. 22, etc.; Mark xiv. 19; Luke xxii. 23) we 
learn that they expressed their perplexity to one 
another in words. To John, hastening always to 
the main figure of the scene, it is enough to speak 
of their looks. 

Ver. 23. There was reclining at meat in Jesus’ 
bosom one of his disciples. It had been origin- 
ally enjoined that the Passover should be eaten 
standing (Ex. xii. 11), but after the return from 
the captivity the custom had been changed ; the 
guests now reclined upon couches. The reason 
for the original injunction no longer existing, 
it had been permitted to fall aside; and our 
Lord recognised the propriety of the change. At 
this moment indeed the feast, properly so called, 
had not yet begun; but there is no reason to 
doubt that the attitude of reclining would not 
be changed when it did so.—Whom Jesus loved. 
The universal tradition of the Church, as well as 
the information afforded by the gospel itself when 
various intimations contained in it are put together, 
leave no doubt that this disciple was John himself. 

Ver. 24. Simon Peter therefore beckoneth to 
this one, and saith unto him, Say who it is of 
whom he speaketh. Peter, as usual the first to 
act, is the spokesman of the rest. Nothing is 
said to explain why either he or any other of the 
apostolic band should have supposed that John 
would know what they themselves were ignorant 
of. It may have arisen simply from their having 
witnessed many tokens of love and confidence on 
the part of Jesus towards him, 

Ver. 25. He leaning back thus on Jesus’ breast, 
saith unto him, Lord, who is it? Nothing can 
be more graphic than the account here given of 
the movement made by John. He had been 
reclining on the bosom of Jesus: he now throws 
back his head upon His breast, looking up into 
His face that he may ask his question. It is 
worthy of notice that this little act is fixed on by 
the beloved disciple in xxi. 20, to characterize 
himself: not ‘which also leaned,’ but ‘ which 
also leaned back on his breast’ at the supper. 
Perhaps, too, we may justly infer that the ques- 
tion was neither asked nor answered in under- 
tones, but that all could hear. 

Ver. 26. Jesus therefore answereth, He it is 
for whom I shall dip the sop, and shall give it 
tohim. The use of the definite article with the 
word ‘sop’ can leave no doubt upon our minds 
that it is the well-known sop of the Paschal Supper. 
The sauce in which it was dipped does not belong 
to the original institution, but had been intro- 
duced before the days of Christ, and was partaken 
of before the lamb was placed upon the table. 
At this point then we are at the beginning of the 
‘feast.’ Two important questions meet us, In 
what spirit is the sop offered? Does Judas par- 
take of it? 

As to the first of these, it was certainly more 
than a sign to point out Judas asthe traitor. This 
particular sign is chosen in order even at the last 
moment to touch his heart. For this purpose 
Jesus departs from the ordinary custom at the 
feast at which each guest dipped his own bread 
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in the bitter sauce, and offers Judas a piece which 
He Himself had dipped. It was as if He would 
say, ‘Thou art at my table, thou art my guest, I 
would fain have thee to be my friend ; canst thou 
violate every rule of love and friendship?’ The 
giving of the sop then is more than an intlex to 
the traitor. It is a final appeal to Judas which 
may yet soften his heart, but which, if it do not 
soften him, will only make him more hardened 
than before. 

The second question, Does Judas partake of 
the feast? is not distinctly answered by the Evan- 
gelist. We must probably answer in the negative, 
because — (1) The ‘ feast’ was only now begin- 
ning. (2) The drift of the passage, and indeed 
of the whole of this section of the gospel, leads to 
the conclusion that he did not. This view seems 
also to find confirmation from the words of 1 John 
ii. 19, which appear to take their form from the 
memory of the scene before us. Thus looked at, 
the going out of Judas is the token that he did 
not belong to the number of the disciples, and 
that he could not share in that expression of 
communion with Jesus now to be enjoyed.— 
When therefore he had dipped the sop, he taketh 
and giveth it to Judas the son of Simon Iscariot. 
For the name Simon Iscariot, comp. vi. 71. That 
the name Iscariot belongs to the father as well as 
the son, confirms the idea that the meaning is the 
‘Man of Kerioth’ (Josh. xv. 25). 

Ver. 27. And after the sop then Satan entered 
into him. After the sop had been given, Satan 
took such full possession of the traitor, that he is 
no longer only Judas, but one possessed by Satan. 
—Jesus therefore saith unto him, That thou 
doest, do more quickly. Judas may now be 
addressed as ‘doing’ what he was to do. It was 
too late to expect any change. Mercy, grace, 
offered to the last, have been to the last rejected. 
The sin must be committed now. Let him there- 
fore not stay, as in all probability he would have 
wished to partake of the feast ; let him be even 
more active than he is inclined to be; Jesus not 
only desires to be alone with His true disciples, 
but He is eager to take that last step which is 
now at hand; He is ‘straitened’ until His 
‘baptism is accomplished’ (Luke xii. 50). 

Ver. 28. No one of those reclining at meat 
perceived for what intent he said it unto him. 
From these words the inference is generally drawn 
that the conversation between Jesus and John 
must have been in an undertone; otherwise the 
disciples would have known the meaning of what 
had been said. ‘The inference is hardly warranted. 
Even although they now knew that he was to 
betray his Master, they might be so ignorant of 
all the steps he was to take for that end, that they 
could not attach a correct idea to the words 
addressed to him. And they did not. 

Ver. 29. For some thought, because Judas had 
the bag, that Jesus said unto him, Buy those 
things that we have need of for the feast; or, 
that he should give something to the poor. On 
the ‘bag’ here spoken of, see on xii. 6. The first 
supposition made, that Judas might have gone out 
to purchase things needed ‘ for the feast,’ is a proof 
that the feast itself had not begun, or was only 
beginning. It is important to observe the word 
‘feast.’ It is that of ver. 1, and it shows that the 
disciples expected to partake of the Paschal Supper 
with Jesus. This expectation the Evangelist 
would in all probability not have communicated 





to us as he has done had he not known it to be 
correct. He knows that Jesus partook of ‘ the 
feast ;? that what He did not partake of was the 
‘Passover of the Tews’ (comp. on ver. I). The 
words, too, are much more reconcilable with the 
idea that the feast was just about to be partaken 
of, than that it was to be eaten twenty-four hours 
afterwards. On the latter supposition, the ‘ more 
quickly’ loses all its meaning. On the former it 
yetains its force. The expression here employed 
supplies therefore a powerful argument for the 
supposition that the evening on which Jesus and 
His disciples were thus gathered together was that 
of the Paschal Supper. It has indeed been urged 
that, if the Supper took place on the evening of 
‘the 14th, —according to sacred calculation, the be- 
ginning of the 15th,—such purchases would have 
been illegal and impossible, the 15th possessing 
all the sanctity of a Sabbath. This, however, is 
hardly a fair representation of the case. There 
are clear indications both in Scripture (Ex. 
xii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 7; Luke xxiii. 56) and in the 
Mishna, that a difference was made between these 
two days in respect of sanctity, the preparation of 
food, for example, being expressly allowed on the 
latter of the two. A rabbinical provision, also, 
for the procuring of the Paschal lamb when the 
eve of the Passover fell on the Sabbath, is a proof 
that no difficulty was experienced on the point 
when the two days did not coincide (Mishna, 
treatise Sabbath). 
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The second supposition of the disciples points 
to the same conclusion, ‘I‘ney thought that Judas 
was to give sometaing to the poor ; and that it was 
to be given ‘more quickly.’ This could hardly be 
mere general charity to the poor. The time was 
not very suitable for the exercise of such charity, 
and there could be no call for its being given at 
once. We are compelled therefore to think not 
of charity in general, but of that particular aid 
which, in conformity with the law (Deut. xvi. 14), 
was to be given at the Passover to ‘the stranger, 
and the fatherless, and the widow,’ to enable them 
also to rejoice. Such an interpretation of the 
words of Jesus on the part of the disciples corre- 
sponds much better with the supposition that the 
feast was about at this moment to be celebrated 
than that it was to be so the following night. 

Ver. 30. He therefore having received the 
sop went immediately out. Again nothing is 
said of the sop’s being eaten. —And it was night. 
It is impossible to mistake the symbolic meaning 
of these words, which thus become important as 
illustrating the general character of the thought 
and style of the Evangelist. They illustrate, no 
doubt, the minute accuracy of the narrative, and 
the fact that it is that of an eye-witness, upon 
whose memory the events witnessed by him had 
made a profound impression. But they certainly 
do more. In the darkness of the night in which 
Judas went out the Evangelist sees the symbol 
of the darkness of his deed of treachery. 
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CONTENTS. Judas has now gone out ; Jesus is 
alone with the disciples whom He loved ; and the 
last disturbing element has been removed from 
the midst of the little company. But the hour is 
come when the servants must be left without the 
immediate presence of their Master, and when 
they are to take that place, amidst the trials of the 
world, which He was about to leave for the imme- 
diate presence of the Father. It is the moment, 
therefore, for the Redeemer to pour forth all the 


inmost feelings of His soul on their behalf; and 
He does this in the discourse extending to the 
close of chap. xvi., and in the intercessory prayer 
of chap. xvii. We shall mistake the object of these 
chapters, however, if we suppose that they are 
intended mainly to console: they are still more to 
instruct and train those by whom the work of 
Christ in the world is to be carried on. The 
subordinate parts of the section before us are— 
(1) chap, xiii. 31-35; (2) vers. 36-38; (3) chap. 
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xiv. I-43 (4) vers. 5-7; (5) vers. 8-113; (6) vers. 
12-21; (7) vers. 22-24; (8) vers. 25-31. 

Vers. 31, 32. When therefore he was gone 
out, Jesus saith, Now is the Son of man glori- 
fied, and God is glorified in him; and God 
shall glorify him in himself, and shall straight- 
way glorify him. In the going out of Judas 
Jesus sees the disappearance of the last trace of 
the world from His presence. It is the token to 
Him, therefore, that the struggle is past, that the 
victory is won, that the moment of His glorifica- 
tion has arrived. To the eye of sense, indeed, it 
seems as if at that instant the powers of darkness 
triumphed. But that was only the outward aspect 
of the events now to be consummated. We are 
on the verge of the ‘lifting on high ;’ and in what 
the world thinks shame there really begins the 
brightest manifestation of the ‘ glory’ both of the 
Son and of the Father. Hence the emphatic 
‘Now’ with which Jesus introduces His words. 
The ‘ glorifying’ spoken of in the first two sen- 
tences is not to be distinguished from that of the 
last two, as if the former were the glory of suffer- 
ing by which Jesus glorified the Father, the latter 
that of reward by which the Father glorified Him. 
It is throughout the same glory that is in view, 
and that not an outward but an inward glory ; 
although the word ‘glorify’ implies that what had 
been for a time veiled, obscured, is now made 
manifest in the brightness which is its true and 
proper characteristic. The glory spoken of is that 
of Sonship, the glory belonging to the Son as the 
absolutely perfect expression of the Father, and 
especially of that love ef the Father which is the 
essential element of the Father’s being. This ex- 
pression had been found in the Son, not only 
throughout the eternity preceding the foundation 
of the world, but also after He became Son of 
man ; and it is to be particularly observed that it 
is of the glorifying of the ‘Son of man’ that Jesus 
speaks in the words before us. His life on earth, 
not less than His previous life in heaven, had been 
the manifestation of the Father’s love. But its 
‘glory’ had not been seen. The world’s idea of 
glory was altogether different ; it had misunder- 
stood and persecuted, and was about to crucify, 
Him whose life of lowly and self-denying service 
in love had been the highest and most glorious 
expression of the love of God to sinful men. This 
had been the cloud obscuring the ‘glory.’ But 
‘now,’ when the struggle was over,—when, not- 
withstanding all appearances to the contrary, the 
‘lifting on high out of the earth’ (comp. on chap. 
xli. 32), the resurrection, the ascension, and the 
bestowal of the Spirit established the triumph of 
Jesus,—the cloud was rolled away, and the glory 
always in Him, but hidden for a time, was to shine 
forth with an effulgence that all, though some un- 
willingly, should own. In this respect the ‘Son 
of man’ is ‘now glorified.” Thus, also, ‘God is 
glorified in Him ;’ because it is seen that even all 
the humiliation and sufferings of His earthly state, 
flowing as they did from love, the expression as 
they were of love, are the manifestation of the 
love of God. Nor is this all, for ‘God shall 
glorify Him i /7imself;’ that is, shall bring out 
before the whole universe of being that the lowly, 
the crucified, Son of man is ‘in Himself,’ one 
with Him, His Beloved in whom His soul is well 
pleased (Isa. xlii. 1; Matt. xii. 18). Finally, God 
will do this ‘straightway,’ for the moment of 
death, of resurrection, and of ail that followed, is 
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at hand. Can we fail to understand the triumphant 
‘Now’ of Jesus at the very instant wh n Judas was 
on his way to complete his treachery? But if there— 
be triumph for Himself, what of His disciples ? 
"Ver. 33. Little children, yet a little while I 
am with you. For them there is separation from 
Him, and the thought of its nearness lends more 
than ordinary tenderness to the words of Jesus. 
He calls them ‘little children,’ a term found no- 
where in the New Testament, except here and in 
the First Epistle of John (chap. ii. 1, 12, 28, iii. 
7, 18, iv. 4, v. 21); for the more probable read- 
ing of Gal. iv. 19 is Simply ‘children.’—Ye shall 
seek me: and even as 1 said unto the Jews, 
Whither I go away, ye cannot come; so now I 
say to you. These words had been spoken to 
the Jews at chaps. vii. 34, viii. 21. It is remark- 
able that, formerly addressed to determined ene- 
mies, they should now be addressed to beloved 
disciples. Yet we are probably to seek for no other 
basis of the common thought than this, that the 
‘going away’ of Jesus involved His separation 
from the community of human life, from friends 
therefore no less than foes. The desolate state in 
which the disciples would thus be left, and, not 
less than this, the greater responsibility that would 
then rest upon them to carry out the work of Jesus, 
prepare the way for the words that follow. 

Ver. 34. A new commandment I give unto 
you, That ye love one another; even as I loved 
you that ye also may love one another. The 
new commandment is love, such love as Jesus had 
Himself exhibited, and as had been His ‘glory’ 
(ver. 31); and this love to one another they would 
need, that in an evil world they might be to one 
another sources of strength and comfort. It is 
again the lesson of the foot-washing ; though here 
it appears not so much in the form of general love 
to all men as of that specific love which can only 
be exercised towards the members of the body of 
Christ. By ‘commandment’ is meant not a 
definite precept, but rather a sphere of life in 
which the disciples are to walk (chaps. x. 18, xii. 
50); and it is this, rather than the character or 
quality of the love, that makes the commandment 
‘new.’ The whole life of Jesus had been love ; 
the life of His disciples, as that of those in Him, 
was to be love also. There was to be a transition 
in them from the outward to the inward, from the 
letter of an injunction to its felt experience. 
Hence the first half of the verse is complete in 
itself ; and the second half points out the ground 
upon which this love was to rest, and the means 
by which it was to be obtained. It was the very 
purpose of the love of Jesus that He might form a 
community all whose members, born again into 
His love, might love one another,—‘ Even as I 
loved you, that ye also may love one another.’ Out 
of Him is selfishness ; in Him, and in Him alone, 
we love. 

Ver. 35. By this shall aJl men know that ye 
are disciples of mine, if ye have love one with 
another. The expression ‘disciples of mine’ is 
worthy of notice. It seems to show that the 
meaning is not exhausted by the thought of that 
language so often quoted in connection with it, 
‘Behold how these Christians love one another.’ 
It directs our thoughts, not to the disciples only, 
but to Jesus Himself. He was love: in the love 
of the Christian community, the love of its mem- 
bers ‘with’ one another, it was to be seen not 
merely what they were, but what He was, and 





down my life for thee. 


more particularly that He was love. Thus, then, 
the disciples have their great charge committed to 
them,—to be in the season now at hand what He 
had been who had washed their feet. 

Ver. 36. Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, 
whither goest thou away? Jesus answered, 
Whither I go away, thou canst not follow me 
now, but thou shalt follow afterwards. Peter 
has not been able to apprehend aright the truths 
of which Jesus has been speaking. We need not 
wonder at it; and, had he understood them fully, 
there would have been less necessity either for the 
instructions that follow or for the discipline of his 
fall. As it is, thinking only of himself and his 
fellow-disciples, failing to see the greatness of the 
charge that would be committed to them when 
Jesus went away, and not yet trained as he will 
be, he turns to the thought of the separation 
spoken of in ver. 33, and asks whither his Lord 
goeth. No direct answer is given to the question. 
Peter must have known his work and done it 
before he could have properly comprehended the 
answer, had it been given ; for a disciple’s reward 
stands in such a relation to his work, that without 


_ a knowledge of the latter he can have no true 


knowledge of the former. Therefore it is that 
he is told that the time is not come for his follow- 
ing his Lord. He shall follow Him afterwards ; 
follow Him in shame, in humiliation, to the cross, 
to the life beyond the grave: then shall he know. 

Ver. 37. Peter saith unto him, Lord, why 
cannot I follow thee even now? I will lay 
Peter sees that in the 
words, ‘Thou canst not follow me now,’ there 
lies the meaning that he isnot yet morally pre- 
pared for following Jesus. His. self-confidence 
is hurt by the suggestion; and not in devotion 
only, but in too high an estimate of his own 
readiness to meet every trial for the sake of the 
Master whom he loved, he cries out that he is 
ready to follow Him ‘even now,’—nay, that he is 
ready to lay down his life for Him. Such want 
of self-knowledge must be corrected. 

Ver. 38. Jesus answereth, Wilt thou lay down 
thy life for me? Verily, verily, Isay unto thee, 
The cock shall not crow till thou hast denied 
me thrice. Fora similar repetition of Peter’s own 
words in the answer of Jesus, comp. chap. xxi. 17 
and the commentary. The words of Jesus fix with 
solemn emphasis His disciple’s attention on what 
He Himself had said. 

Before we pass on, it may be well to ask at 
what point in these chapters we are to place the 
institution of the Supper. The point has been 
very variously fixed: at the beginning of chap. 
xili., at the end of chap. xiv., at the end of 
chap. xiii., between vers. 30 and 31, vers. 32 and 
33, in the midst of ver. 34 of the present chapter. 
But these suppositions are attended with more or 
less improbability. We have already seen (in ver. 
26) that ‘the feast,’ with the institution of which 
the Supper was most closely connected, was then 
beginning ; but that there is reason to think that 
Judas did not actually partake of it. If so, the 
natural inference is that it was completed between 
vers. 30 and 31, immediately after the traitor had 
gone out. The objection to this view, that the 
words of ver. 31 follow too closely upon ver. 30 to 
permit us to think that time was occupied between 
the two verses, is Jess weighty than at first appears. 
The words would follow with great appropriateness 
the giving of the cup which was the ‘new covenant 
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in the d/ood of Jesus ;’ and the word ‘therefore’ 
of ver. 31 does not necessarily imply that Jesus 
spoke at that moment, but only that the thoughts 
awakened by the departure of Judas must have 
remained in all their freshness when ver. 31 was 
uttered. This they would do even although the 
giving of the cup intervened, because that cup 
expressed in the most solemn form the exclusive 
intimacy of communion which now existed be- 
tween Jesus and His disciples, and the existence 
of which is presupposed in vers. 34, 35, and 36. 
If this explanation is not accepted, there seems 
no valid reason why the institution should not be 
placed between vers. 35 and 36. The latter of 
these need not follow the former at once. ‘The 
words ‘I go away’ (ver. 33), once uttered, would 
linger in the minds of those present as the one 
thought demanding explanation ; and ‘ This do in 
remembrance of me’ would deepen it. 

CHAP. XIV. ver. I. Let not your heart be 
troubled: believe in God, believe also in me. 
No separation ought to be made between this 
chapter and the last section of chap. xiii., for the 
place, the circumstances, and the object of the 
discourse here entered on are the same as there. 
The dominating thought of all is that of chap. xiii. 
31,—that the time is come when a full revelation 
is to be made of the ‘glory’ of the Son of man 
in the Father, and of the Father in Him; when it 
shall be seen that the ‘going away’ of Jesus to 
the Father not only contains in it what swallows 
up all the humiliation of His earthly lot, but is the 
great proof and illustration of that union of Him- 
self with the Father in love, the manifestation of 
which ‘glorifies’ both the Father and the Son. 
To such a manifestation, then, it is evident that 
the ‘going away’ of Jesus was necesyary: He 
must in His earthly form be separated from His 
disciples, that His glory may be revealed not only 
to those who had the spiritual eye, but to the world 
(chaps. xvi. 10, xvii. 21). While however separa- 
tion must thus take place, it is, on the other hand, 
the object of our Lord to show that it was really no 
separation,—that He does not ‘go away’ in the 
carnal sense understood by Peter in chap. xiii. 36, 
but will ever be with His disciples in an abiding 
union and communion of spirit (comp. the interest- 
ing parallel in chap. xx. 17). 

The ‘trouble’ spoken of in the words now 
before us is not that of mere sorrow ; it is rather 
that which Jesus had Himself experienced (see 
chap. xil. 27) when the prospect of His sufferings 
rose immediately before Him. It is ‘ trouble’ 
from the opposition of the world while they carry 
on their work of iove; but ‘trouble’ which at 
the same time passes into the heart, and leads 
to the conflict of all those feelings of anxiety, 
perplexity, fear, and sorrow, which make the 
heart like a ‘ troubled sea’ that the Divine voice 
‘Peace, be still!’ alone can calm. ‘The work 
of the disciples, committed to them as it had 
been to their Master (chap. xvii. 18), will 
bring with it this ‘trouble;’ yet they have 
enough to keep them calm with His own calm- 
ness (ver. 27), enough to lead them to say with 
Him, ‘ But for this cause came I unto this hour’ 
(chap. xii. 27).— The foundation of all peace 
comes first, and the word ‘ believe’ must be taken 
in the’same way in both clauses of the statement. 
To understand it differently in the two would give, 
either to faith in God or to faith in Jesus, an in- 
dependent existence inconsistent with the general 
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teaching of this Gospel. We must, therefore, 
either translate, ‘ Ye believe in God, ye believe also 
in me,’ or, ‘ Believe in God, believe also in me ;’ 
the hortatory form of ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled’ and of the whole discourse makes the 
latter probable. Yet, as the disciples already 
believed, the exhortation must have reference not 
to the formation, but to the deepening and con- 
stant exercise of that faith, the object of which is 
really one-—-God in Jesus. Thus also we may 
understand why faith in God is mentioned first, 
and not second, as in chap. xii. 44. It is the 
highest act of faith that is referred to,—faith, no 
doubt, in God through Jesus, but faith in Him as 
the ultimate Guide of all that happens. It is the 
evolution of the Divine plan that they have to do 
with; therefore let them believe in ‘God.’ In 
addition to this, we may call to mind that God 
Himself was the Fountain of that Messianic hope 
of which, by the departure of Jesus, the disciples 
would think themselves deprived. At the same 
time, it is to be observed that the order of the 
words in the two clauses is different, ‘God’ 
following, but ‘me’ preceding, its verb. The 
effect is to bring ‘in God’ and ‘in me’ into the 
closest possible connection. 

Ver. 2. In my Father’s house are many places 
of abode: if it were not so, I would have told 
you; because I go to prepare a place for you. 
All the substantives here used—‘ house,’ ‘ places of 
abode,’ ‘ place’—are full of meaning. ‘The first 
is not the material building, but the building as 
occupied by its inmates (comp. chaps. ii. 16, xi. 20, 
with iv. 53, viii. 35, xi. 31); the second, used in the 
New Testament only in this verse and in ver. 23, 
is connected with the characteristic ‘ abide’ of our 
Gospel ; and the third embodies the idea of some- 
thing fixed and definite—something that we may 
call our own (comp. chap. xi. 48). But the full 
force and beauty of the words are only under- 
stood by us when we look at them in a light 
different from that in which they are generally 
regarded. For ‘my Father’s house’ does not 
mean heaven as distinguished from earth, nor are 
the ‘abiding places’ confined to the world to 
come. Earth as well as heaven is to the eye of 
faith a part of that ‘house :’ ‘abiding places’ are 
here as well as there. The universe, in short, is 
presented to us by our Lord as one ‘house’ over 
which the Father rules, having ‘many’ apart- 
ments, some on this side, others on the other side, 
the grave. In one of these the believer dwells 
now, and the Father and the Son come unto 
him, and make their abode with him (ver. 23) : 
in another of them he will dwell hereafter. When, 
therefore, Jesus ‘ goes away,’ it is not fo a strange 
land, it is only to another chamber of the one 
house of the Father: and thus ‘many’ is not to 
be understood in the sense of variety, —of different 
degrees of happiness and glory provided for 
different persons. The main thought is that 
wherever Jesus is, wherever we are, we are all in 
the Father’s house: surely such separation is no 
real separation. Had not this been the true 
nature of the case,—had it not been essentially 
involved in the mission of Jesus that His disciples, 
once united to Him, could never be separated 
from Him, He would ‘have told’ them, His 
teaching would have been entirely different from 
what it had been ; but, because wherever He was 
there He would prepare a place for them also, He 
had not thought it necessary till now to speak 
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either of being separated or of being united again. 
It will thus be seen that the words beginning with 
‘because’ are to be connected with those going © 
immediately before, and not with the earlier part 
of the verse. 

Ver. 3. And if I shall have gone and pre- 
pared a place for you, I come again, and will 
receive you unto myself, that where I am there 
ye also may be. All that has preceded these 
words has rested upon the idea that, although 
Jesus is now ‘going away’ to the Father, He is 
not really forsaking His disciples. Even when in 
one sense separated from them, in another He will 
still be with them ; and this latter presence will in 
due time, when they like Him have accomplished 
their work, be followed by their receiving again 
that joy of His immediate presence which they 
are now to lose. This double thought seems to 
explain the remarkable use of two different tenses 
of the verb in the second clause of the verse,—‘ I 
come,’ ‘I will receive.’ ‘He is’ wherever His 
people are : they ‘shall be,’ when their toils are over, ~ 
wherever He is (comp. chap. xii. 26). The Second 
Coming of the Lord is not, therefore, resolved by 
these words into a merely spiritual presence in 
which He shall be always with His people. The 
true light in which to look at that great fact is as 
the manifestation of a presence never far away 
from us (comp. ver. 18). Our Lord is always 
with us, though (as we have yet to see) it is in the 
power of the Spirit that He is so now. He will 
again Himself, in His own person, be with us, 
and we with Him, when our work is ‘ finished.’ 

Observe also the change of order in the original 
in the case of the words ‘I am’ and ‘ ye may be,’ 
the effect being to bring the ‘ 1’ and the ‘ ye’ into 
the closest juxtaposition (comp. on ver. 1). 

Ver. 4. And whither I go away ye know the 
way. These words convey to the disciples the 
assurance that they already had the pledge and 
earnest of all that Jesus had spoken of; for their 
interpretation depends on the same principle as 
that formerly applied at chap. iv. 32. To ‘know’ 
is not merely to know of; it is to have inward 
experience of. As, therefore, ‘whither I go’ is 
the Father’s presence ; as Jesus is the way to the 
Father ; and as they have experimental knowledge 
of Him, they ‘know the way.’ They might have 
feared that it was not so, that they had still much 
to be taught before they could anticipate with 
confidence the possession of their hope ; and who 
was to teach them now? But Jesus says, ‘ Ye 
know me; and, in knowing me, ye know the 
way; it is already yours.’ Difficulties arise in 
their minds, the first of which is started by Thomas, 
and has reference to the way to the goal. 

Ver. 5. Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know 
not whither thou goest away: how do we know 
the way? In ver. 4, Jesus had spoken of ‘ going 
away,’—not of ‘going,’ as in ver. 3. The idea of 
separation is thus again brought prominently for- 
ward, and Thomas is overborne by the thought of 
it (comp. chap. xi. 16). His discouragement, 
which blinds his eyes, is uttered in the words 
before us. 

Ver. 6. Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life: no one cometh unto 
the Father but through me. ‘The three terms 
here used must not be taken as expressing three 
independent thoughts ; still less can we fuse them 
into one, as if the meaning were, ‘I am the true 
way of life.’ It is evident, both from what pre- 
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cedes and from what follows, that the emphasis is 
on ‘way,’ and that the two other terms are in some 
sense additional and explicative. But in what 
sense? Let us notice that the thought of the 
Father is the leading thought of the previous 
verses of the chapter, and that in ver. 7 the 
knowledge of the Father is the great end to be 
attained ; let us further observe that ‘truth’ and 
‘life’ are precisely the two constituent elements 
of that knowledge, the one that upon which it 
rests, the other that in which it issues; and we 
shall see that Jesus adds these two designations of 
Himself te the first, because they express the 
contents, the substance, of that in which the ‘ way’ 
consists. The Father is ‘the truth,’ ‘the life:’ 
Jesus is the revelation of these to men: because 
He is so He is ‘the way ;’ and because He only 
is so, He is the only way to the Father. We must 
beware, however, of the supposition that the 
‘life’ thus spoken of is only life to us in a future 
world. It is life now in that ever-ascending cycle 
of experience in which the believer passes from one 
stage to another of ‘truth,’ and thus from one 
stage to another of corresponding ‘life.’ In the 
present ‘way’ we have present ‘truth’ and pre- 
sent ‘life ;’ and each fresh appropriation of the 
truth deepens that communion by which the tife 
is conditioned. It may be well to notice, too, 
that the prominence here given to the mention of 
the ‘ way’ arises from that thought of separation 
with which the minds of the disciples were filled. 
Jesus had said to them, ‘I must go away,’ and it 
seemed to them as if in the language a journey 
were involved, which would separate them from 
their Lord. Therefore with loving condescen- 
sion the figure is taken up, and they are assured 
that He is Himself, if we may so speak, this very 
distance to be traversed. Is it a ‘way’ that they 
have to travel? Then He is ‘the way,’ and all 
along its course they shall be still with Him. Hence 
also the following verse. 

Ver. 7. If ye had learned to know me, ye 
would know my Father also. The change in this 
verse from ‘the Father’ of ver. 6 to ‘my Father,’ 
as well as the use in the original of two different 
verbs for ‘know,’ is peculiarly instructive. The 
meaning seems to be, that when we have gained a 
knowledge of the Son, we find ourselves possessed 
of a knowledge of His Father; then, in that 

- knowledge, the veil which hides from us in our 
natural condition the true knowledge of Cod is 
withdrawn, and we possess the highest knowledge 
of all, the knowledge of God in the deepest verity 
of His being, the knowledge of ‘the Father.’ It 
is true that we immediately read, From henceforth 
ye learn to know Him, and have seen Him. But 
we must bear in mind that possession of a perfect 
knowledge of God is never reached by us. Each 
stage of ‘ knowing’ is but the beginning of a new 
stage of ‘learning to know’ more; ‘forgetting 
the things that are behind,’ we start ever afresh 
towards a knowledge of ‘the Father,’ always 
increasing but never consummated. The same 
remark applies to ‘ have seen,’ by which we are to 
understand ‘ have begun tosee.’ This knowledge, 
this sight, the disciples have ‘from henceforth.’ 
The point of time is not Pentecost anticipated. 
It dates from the great ‘Now’ of chap. xii. 31, 
and the explanation is to be found in the peculiar 
circumstances in which the disciples have been 
placed since then. They have been separated 
from all worldly thoughts of Jesus; His true 


‘glory’ and the true glory of the Father in Him 
have been revealed in all their brightness; and 
in an intimacy of communion with their Lord 
never enjoyed before they ‘learn to know’ with 
an inward spiritual discernment, they ‘have seen’ 
with a sharpness of spiritual intuition, not pre- 
viously possessed by them. Another difficulty 
arises in the breast of Philip. 

Ver. 8. Philip saith unto him, Lord, show us 
the Father, and it sufficeth us. The same 
bluntness of spiritual sight (that is, really the 
same weakness of faith) that had been exhibited 
by Thomas is now exhibited by Philip, though 
in relation to another point. Jesus had said (ver. 7) 
that the disciples had seen the Father, meaning 
that they had seen the Father in Him. Philip 
fails to understand ; and, thinking perhaps of the 
revelation given to Moses in Ex. xxxiii. 18, 19, 
misusing also those words of our Lord which 
alone made his request possible, he asks that he 
and his fellow-disciples may have granted them 
some actual vision of the Father (comp. his spirit 
in chap. vi. 7). The reply of Jesus, vers. 9-21, 
falls into three leading parts, of which the first is 
found in vers. 9-II. 

Ver. 9. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
learned to know me, Philip? he that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father: how sayest 
thou, Show us the Father? ‘Have I been with 
you,’ literally, ‘Am I with you,’ the very words of 
ver. 3. ‘Lhe words are those of astonishment and 
sorrow that the effect of all this spiritual inter- 
course has failed; and the declaration of Jesus in 
the latter half of the verse rests upon the fact that 
He is the complete expression of the Father (comp. 
chap. i. 18). He does not say ‘my Father’ but 
‘the Father,’ because He speaks not of the 
personal relation between the Father and Him- 
self, but of the light in which God is revealed as 
Father to all who learn to know Him in the Son. 

Ver. 10. Believest thou not that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me? The words that 
I say unto you I speak not from myself, but the 
Father abiding in me doeth his works. If what is 
stated in the first clause of this verse be the fact, the 
bluntness of Philip’s spiritual vision will be proved. 
It is of this truth, therefore, that Jesus speaks. The 
statement is that of one great truth with two sides, 
each of which has its appropriate proof—the first, ° 
in the ‘words’ of Jesus; the second, in the Father’s 
‘works.’ For, as to the first, that Jesus is ‘in the 
Father,’ He is the Word, and words characterize 
Him. If His words are not ‘from Himself,’ He 
is not from Himself; if they are the Father’s, He 
is ‘in the Father.’ As to the second, the Father 
does not work directly, He works only through 
the Son; therefore as the Father He can be 
known only in the Son. Thus the Son is zz the 
Father ; He zs in no other way: the Father is zz 
the Son; He zs the Father in no other way. 
Hence the proof of the statement to Philip, ‘He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ is com- 
plete. Thé distinction between ‘words’ and 
‘works’ in this verse thus springs from a point of 
view wholly different from that which refers the 
one to the teaching, the other to the miracles, of 
Jesus ; it is connected with the essential qualities 
of that Son who is the Word, of that God who is 
the Father. The transition from the ‘words’ to 
the ‘works,’ otherwise so inexplicable, is also 
thus at once explained. This is the only passage 
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of the Gospel in which the verb ‘say’ is connected 
with the ‘words’ or with the ‘word’ of Jesus. 
‘The words that I say unto you’ are equivalent 
to ‘ My words.’ 

Ver. 11. Believe me that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me: or else believe for his 
works’ sake. Jesus has established the proposi- 
tion by which He would show Philip the im- 
propriety of his request. He now calls upon him, 
and upon the other disciples through him, to 
receive it. First, they ought to do this upon the 
authority of His own statement, the statement of 
One who is in the Father; but, if that be not 
enough, then upon the authority of the Father’s 
works in Him. By these last we are certainly 
not to understand miracles alone. Miracles are, 
no doubt, included, although not simply as works 
of supernatural power. All the works of the 
Father in the Son are meant, all bearing on them 
those tokens of the Father which appeal to the 
heart, and ought to satisfy men that, in doing 
them, Jesus reveals not Himself but the Father. 
The second part of the reply follows in vers. 12-14. 

Ver. 12. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that believeth in me, the works that I do shall 
he also do; and greater works than these shall 
he do, because I go unto the Father. It seemed 
to the disciples that, by the departure of Jesus, 
all the glorious manifestations of the Divine which 
they had beheld in Him would be brought to an 
end. So far is this from being the case that 
these shall not only continue but become even 
more glorious than before. By ‘works’ we are 
obviously to understand something wider than 
miracles, for the promise is to all believers, and it 
cannot be said that they in any age have wrought 
greater miracles than their Lord. What Jesus 
speaks of is the general power of the spiritual 
life, not only as it exists in the breast of the 
believer, but as it shows itself in all life and 
action corresponding to its nature. What He had 
been and had done was to be exhibited in the dis- 
ciples themselves. They were to be put into His 
position, to take His place, to be sustained in all 
inward strength and outward manifestation as He 
had been. Nay more, He was going to the Father, 
—not the verb of chaps. xiii. 33, 36, xiv. 4, 5, but 
another, suggesting less the thought of what He 
was /eaving than the thought of what He was going 
zo; and He was going to ‘¢he’ Father, not His 
own Father only, but One who stood in the same 
relation to all the members of His body, There- 
fore what He had been and had done would be 
still more gloriously unfolded in them than it had 
been as yet in Him. When He went to the 
Father, His life would be set free from the 
struggles and sufferings by which its power and 
glory had been obscured on earth. But His 
disciples were one with Him, and what He was 
they should be. They are the organs not of a 
humbled only but of an ascended Lord; and 
through what He is at the right hand of the 
Father they shall do ‘greater works’ than He 
did in the world. The same great truth is ex- 
pressed in I John iv. 17, ‘ Because as He is’ (not 
was), ‘so are we in this world.’ How little do 
Christians realise their position and their privi- 
leges ! : 

Vers. 13, 14. And whatsoever ye ask in 
my name, this I will do, that the Father may 
be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask of me 
any thing in my name, thisI willdo. The twice 
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repeated ‘this I will do’ of these verses, is the 
taking up again of the ‘do’ of ver. 12; so that 
what Jesus says is, that He in His glorified con- — 
dition, being the believer’s strength for what he 
does, will be the real doer both of the ‘ works’ 
and of the ‘ greater works’ done by him. 

The condition on our part of the accomplish- 
ment of this promise is prayer. (1) Prayer in the 
name of Jesus, the words ‘in my name’ occurring in 
both these verses. This expression is connected 
not only with our asking, but, in ver. 26, with the 
Father’s sending ; and that the order as well as 
the contents of the thought is to be observed, is 
made clear by the fact that in the later part of 
the discourse the same order is observed (comp. 
chaps. xv. 16 and xvi. 23). The ‘name’ spoken of 
is in the first place the name of ‘Son ;’ as we shall 
find that in chap. xvii. the ‘name’ of God spoken 
of is in the first place that of ‘Father.’ But the 
thought is not to be confined to this. When we 
bring all the passages together in which the words. 
occur in chaps. xiv.—xvii., and particularly the 
verse before us and chap. xvii. 11, 12 (‘ Thy name 
which thou hast given me’), it becomes clear that 
we must extend the meaning of ‘name’ so as to 
include the revelation of what the Father is in 
the Son. To ask ‘in the name of’ the Son of 
man, therefore, is to ask in a confidence and hope 
which have their essence and ground in the reve- 
lation of the Son. It is not so much asking ‘ for 
the sake of Christ,’ or ‘in Christ,’ as asking 
because we know the Father in the Son, and have 
learned to cast ourselves, as sons, upon the revela- 
tion thus given us. (2) Prayer to the Son as well 
as tothe Father; yet not to Jesus regarded as an 
independent personality, but to Himas the Son, so 
that in praying to Him we pray at the same time to 
the Father, for only in the Father do we know the 
Son. Hence also the ‘ whatsoever’ of ver. 13, and 
the ‘anything’ of ver. 14, have in this their neces- 
sary limitations. Believers are not viewed here 
simply as members of the human family in the 
midst of the weaknesses, perplexities, and sorrows 
of humanity. ‘They possess the spirit, they aim at 
the aims, of Jesus. They pray with the mind of 
the Son, which is the mind of the Father, and in 
that sphere alone can they be assured that what- 
ever they ask shall be done for them and through 
them, ‘that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son.’ Only by the explanation thus offered does 
it seem possible to account for the insertion of 
‘me’ in ver. 14; and the whole statement may be 
regarded as a realisation of chap. i. 51, even the 
very same order of thought being there observed, 
the ‘ascending’ preceding the ‘descending’ of 
angels upon the Son of man. ‘The third part of 
the reply to Philip follows in vers. 15-21. 

Ver. 15. If ye love me, ye will keep my com- 
mandments. An abiding communion between the 
glorified Redeemer and His disciples on earth has 
been spoken ofas established,—a communion, as we 
have already seen, not to be broken by the ‘going 
away’ of Jesus to the Father. The object of the 
present verse (which is no interruption of the dis- 
course by a direct precept) is to point out the 
condition by which alone this communion can be 
preserved and its greatest blessing, the presence 
of the Advocate, enjoyed—love. This love, too, 
consists in a loving self-surrender of ourselves to 
the sole object of glorifying the Father, analogous 
to the loving self-surrender of Jesus; for ‘my 
commandments’ are not merely commandments 
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which He gives, but which He has Himself first 
received and made His own (comp. ver. 27). 

Ver. 16. And I will ask the Father, and he 

will give )ou another Advocate, that he may be 
with you forever. The word here translated in 
our English Version ‘Comforter,’ and partially 
introduced into the English language as ‘Para- 
clete,’ means properly, One called to stand by us for 
our help, our Advocate, Helper, Representative. 
‘Comforter’ is not its meaning. And the unfortunate 
use of this term, so dear to the Christian amidst 
the troubles of the world, has tended in no small 
degree to make believers think less of strength 
than of comfort, of the experience of a private 
Christian who needs consolation instead of that of 
“one who has to face the opposition of the world 
in his Master’s cause. The ‘ Paraclete’ is really 
One who stands by our side, sustains us in our 
Christian calling, and breathes into us ever new 
measures of a spirit of boldness and daring in the 
warfare we have to wage. He is the representative 
of the glorified Lord with His militant people 
upon earth. The promise of this Paraclete or 
Advocate is given four times in the chapters before 
us (the only other passage in the New Testament 
‘where the word occurs being 1 John ii. r); and in 
the first two, chap. xiv. 16, 26, it has reference 
mainly to the preparation of the heart and mind 
of the disciples ; in the other two, chaps. xv. 26, 
xvi. 7, to their actual work. 

The Advocate thus spoken of is further marked 
out by the remarkable addition of the word ‘ an- 
other ;? and the word implies that the first Advo- 
cate had been Jesus Himself, whose ‘ going away’ 
prevented His continuing to be still the Advocate 
and Helper of His disciples. In this sense we find 
Him described by the very term here used in 
I John ii. 1: ‘We have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.’ It is in the 
idea of representation that the two designations 
meet. Jesus glorified represents us before the 
Father’s throne; the Holy Spirit abiding with us 
represents Jesus gone to the Father. This word 
‘other’ is thus full of the most precious meaning. 
It tells us that Jesus when on earth had been the 
Paraclete, the Advocate of His disciples. It 
suggests that what He had been to them during 
His earthly life, His representative will be after 
He has ‘gone away,’ so that every narrative of 
what He “ad done for them becomes a prediction 
of what the Holy Spirit w7// do for them and for 
us who come after them. The verb ‘ask’ of this 
verse is different from that so translated in vers. 
13 and 14; and it can be-used only of One who 
stands in that closeness of relation, in that inti- 
macy of union with the Father, in which Jesus is 
represented throughout these chapters as standing 
to Him (comp. chaps. xvi. 26, xvii. 9, 15, 20). 

Ver. 17. Even the Spirit of the truth; whom 
the world cannot receive, because it beholdeth 
him not, neither learneth to know him: ye 
learn to know him, because he abideth with 
you, and is in you. What this Advocate is, is 
now explained more fully. He is the Spirit of 
‘the truth,’ the Spirit whose essence is ‘ the truth,’ 
and who is the medium by which ‘the truth’ 
comes to men. This Spirit the world cannot 
receive, because it has no perception of the things 
with which He deals, no sympathy with them, no 
adaptation to them. As it cannot ‘hear God’s 
words, because it is not of God’ (chap. viii. 47), so 
it cannot receive the Spirit of the truth, because it 
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has no eye for the spiritual and invisible, and no 
growing apprehension of them. The Spirit comes 
to the world, and would stay with it ; but it will 
not have Him for a guest, and it never attains to 
that experimental knowledge of Him which is 
alone worthy of the name. But the disciples are 
‘of the truth ;’ they welcome the heavenly Guest ; 
He ‘abides’ with them; He ‘is’ in them; they 
advance to ever deeper knowledge of what He is 
and does. How much by these words ‘ abideth’ 
and ‘is’ is the analogy between the presence of 
Jesus and of the Spirit with us brought out. No 
two words of the Gospel are more characteristic of 
the former. 

Ver. 18. I will not leave you desolate: I come 
to you. The disciples were the ‘little children’ 
of Jesus (chap. xiii. 33), and He may therefore 
well speak to them as a father. Not from Pente- 
cost, but from the moment. of His reunion to the 
Father, and by means of the Spirit of the truth, 
He comes to them (see ver. 20). 

Ver. 19. Yet a little while, and the world 
beholdeth me no longer; but ye behold me. The 
‘little while’ here spoken of is that of chap. 
xiii, 33, extending from the moment immediately 
at hand to the resurrection. After that ‘little 
while’ the world beholdeth Jesus no more, but His 
disciples behold Him,—the present tense being 
used in both clauses absolutely, and not as the 
mere present of time. In the first clause ‘ be- 
holdeth’ can be understood only of physical vision, 
for in no other way had the world ever beheld 
Jesus, and it is thus impossible to exclude a refer- 
ence to the fact that the risen Saviour did not 
show Himself to the world. In the second clause 
‘behold’ must be so far at least used in the same 
sense, and the appearance of the risen Jesus must 
again be thought of. Yet the meaning of the 
second ‘behold’ is not thus exhausted, for it 
obyiously includes a vision of the Redeemer not 
limited by the forty days between the resurrection 
and the ascension, but stretching onward into the 
eternal future. The difference of vision, however, 
does not lie directly in the word itself: it is con- 
ditioned by the state in which Jesus is supposed to 
be, and by the necessities of the case. The ‘ Me’ 
of the verse is Jesus glorified: Him, because He 
is glorified, the world unfit for the vision ‘ be- 
holdeth no longer.’ But the disciples, one with 
Him not only in His humiliation but in His 
‘glory,’ behold Him, first from time to time with 
the eye of sense, always with the eye of faith and 
in the power of the Spirit. It need only be further 
remarked that this intensifying of the meaning of 
the second ‘ behold’ may be indicated by the order 
of the original, which gives the place of emphasis 
to the word in the second clause; and that, by 
the view now taken, we at once see the connection 
of the words that follow: only the ‘living’ can 
behold the risen Lord, or have the abiding spiritual 
sight.—Because I live and ye shall live, Not, 
‘ Because I live ye shall live also,’—which would 
divert the thoughts to something entirely foreign to 
the course of our Lord’s remarks ; but, ‘ Because I 
live glorified, and ye, in this respect wholly dif- 
ferent from the world, shall live in the power of 
Me your risen Lord, therefore shall this intimacy 
of intercourse, implied in My coming and your 
beholding, last unbroken and for ever.’ 

Ver. 20. In that day ye shall know that I am 
in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you. 
Not the particular day of the resurrection, or of 
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Pentecost, or of the Second Coming, but the day 
beginning with the return of Jesus to His Father, 
when He shall send to His disciples the promised 
Advocate, the Spirit of the truth. Then in the 
knowledge of ever-deepening experience they shall 
know that the Son of man whom they had thought 
‘gone away’ is really in the bosom of His Father, 
glorified in the Father (comp. chap. xiii. 31), that 
they are in Him thus glorified, and that He thus 
glorified is in them. So shall the end of all be 
attained, the perfect union in glory of Father, 
Son, and all believers, in one uninterrupted, 
unchanging, eternal unity (comp. xvii. 21, 23). 
It is of great importance to note the expression, 
‘Ye in me, and lin you.’ Wecannot here follow 
out the thought, but we must not fail to notice 
that the fulness of the union referred to belongs 
only to the time of Jesus glorified. The limiting 
influences of the world, of the flesh, must be 
overpassed before that perfect union of all exist- 
ence is reached which can be established only 
(for ‘ God is Spirit,’ chap. iv. 24) where the Spirit 
is the dominating, all-embracing, all-controlling 
element of being. Jesus says ‘my Father,’ not 
‘the Father,’ because His personal union with the 
Father forms the basis of the wider and more 
glorious union here referred to. 

Ver. 21. He that hath my commandments, 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and 
he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
and I will love him, and will manifest myself to 
him. The thought of privilege in ver. 14 led to 
that condition on which alone privilege can be 
preserved (ver. 15). We have a similar transition 
now. Here, as there, one thing must be distinctly 
remembered, that this unity is one of love. There 
is love on the part of the believer to his Lord, 
love on the part of the Father to the believer, love 
on the part of Jesus to the believer. In this 
fellowship of love the result of all will be the 
manifestation by Himself of the glorified Redeemer 
to His people. He will ‘manifest’ Himself from 
f/is glory, and in knowing and seeing Him by the 
power of the Spirit they will know and see the 
Father. A third difficulty arises in the breast of 
Judas. 

Ver. 22. Judas saith unto him, not Iscariot, 
Lord, how hath it come to pass that thou wilt 
manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the 
world? Judas is distinguished from the traitor, 
that we may have kept distinctly before us that 
the latter had gone out (chap. xiii. 30). His error 
consists in not seeing that the spiritual can only 
be apprehended by the spiritual. Filled with the 
thought of the external kingdom, he cannot under- 
stand why the glorious revelation of Christ to be 
made to himself and his fellow-disciples should 
not be male to all, so that all may believe and 
be blessed. 

Ver, 23. Jesus answered and said unto him, 
If any one love me, he will keep my word; and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him. Again the 
thought of ver. 15, and a fuller expression of the 
main teaching of this chapter, and, indeed, of this 
whole section of the Gospel. The answer to 
Judas is, that the manifestation referred to must 
be limited, because it can only be made where 
there is that communion of love which proves 
itself by the spirit of self-denial and submission to 
the charge of Jesus (comp. vers. 17, 21). Two 
additional points are to be noted—(1) The climax : 
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no longer ‘I’ but ‘ We,’ a fuller presentation of 
the truth. (2) The beginning of the discourse is 
taken up again, and thus its parts are more closely — 
united : ‘In my Father’s house are many places of 
abode’ (ver. 2) ; ‘ We will make our abode with him.’ 

Ver. 24. He that loveth me not keepeth not 
my words: and the word which ye hear is not 
mine, but the Father’s which sent me. A 
fuller explanation than before why the world 
cannot receive the manifestation of the Father and 
the Son, but given now from the negative rather 
than the positive side. It will be observed that 
in vers. 23, 24, we have first ‘word,’ then ‘ words,’ 
and then, again, a return to the singular ‘ word.’ 
The explanation may in part be that to him who 
receives in faith the ‘words’ of Jesus are one; he 
sees their unity ; they are a ‘word :’ to him who 
receives not in faith they are scattered and un- 
connected, ‘words’ not a ‘word.’ It may be 
found also in another consideration,—that he who 
keeps keeps a whole, he who disobeys disobeys 
the several precepts. We remark only further 
that our Lord, while implying in vers. 23 and 24 
that the world cannot receive such a manifesta- 
tion of the Father and of Himself as had been pro- 
mised to His own, shows with equal distinctness 
that there is no class favoured in an arbitrary 
manner. All make themselves what they are. If 
‘any one,’ He says, ‘love me;’ and, again, ‘he 
that loveth me.’ The world need not be the 
‘world.’ Every one may come and haye the 
promise in all its fulness. 

Ver. 25. These things have I spoken unto you 
while abiding with you. We now enter upona 
new part of the discourse, in which the leading 
idea is the strength to be afforded to the disciples 
after the departure of their Lord. It is important 
to notice that this is bestowed upon them not 
merely as disciples, but as disciples about to be 
sent forth to occupy their Master’s place, and to 
do His work. During the absence of their Master 
the Advocate shall be with them. 

Ver. 26. But the Advocate, the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he will 
teach you all things, and he will bring to your 
remembrance all things that I said unto you. 
Again we meet with the expression ‘in my name’ 
already considered by us at ver. 13, where we saw 
that it primarily refers to the name ‘Son,’ and 
then to the revelation of the Father in the Son. 
It will be found that this conception suits each of 
those nine places in chaps. xiv.-xvil. where the 
words occur, as well as the two others in chap. 
xvii. where Jesus speaks of manifesting or declar- 
ing the ‘name’ of God. Here the Father sends 
the Holy Spirit ‘in the name’ of Jesus; that is, 
the sending of the Spirit is grounded in the 
Father’s revelation of Himself in the Son, It is 
because in Him He reveals Himself to us as our 
Father, because He makes us by faith in Him His 
own sons, that we are brought into that relation 
to Him which enables us to receive the fulness of 
His Spirit. In this verse, as contrasted with ver, 
16, we have not merely a promise of the Spirit of 
the truth. There is an advance of thought, and 
the Spirit is spoken of in His zvaining power, as 
He applies to the heart ‘the truth’ which is His 
being. Several particulars in the words before us 
illustrate this. First, there is the epithet ‘holy,’ 
which here, as throughout this Gospel, expresses 
the idea of complete separation from all that is of 
the world, and complete consecration to all that is 
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spiritual and heavenly (comp. chaps. iii. 34, x. 36). 
Secondly, the Father is to Send" ihe Spurt ee 
disciples even as He sent the Son (ver. 24), a state- 
ment indicating that He is sent to be in them fora 
similar purpose. And lastly, the ‘all things’ that 
the Spirit is to teach must (according to the rules 
suggested by the climactic structure of our Gospel) 
be included in the ‘all things’ spoken by Jesus, 
and now to be brought to their remembrance. 
What Jesus taught shall be the ‘all things’ that 
they are taught ; can they be taught for any other 
purpose than to be again spoken for the salvation 
of men? In the words of Jesus ‘all things’ 
needed for man’s salvation are implicitly con- 
tained, and with that teaching the disciples shall 
be filled. These considerations lead directly to 
the conclusion, of which we shall often have to 
make use in the closing chapters of this Gospel, 
that Jesus is now dealing with His disciples not as 
simply believers in His name, but as persons about 
to enter on His work. 

Ver. 27. Peace I leave unto you; a peace that 
is mine I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth give 1 unto you. Let not your heart be 

troubled, neither let it be afraid. The peace 
spoken of here is not the legacy of a dying father, 
but the salutation of a departing Master. It is 
thus not mere peace of heart, a pacified conscience, 
the result of a personal resting in the love of God. 
It is peace in the midst of the trials which the 
world brings on the followers of Jesus while they 
perform their task ; peace that is the result of His 
having ‘overcome the world’ (comp. on chap. xvi. 
33). ‘My’ peace, again, is the peace which Jesus 
Himself enjoys, as well as that which He alone can 
give : this peace becomes the true possession of the 
receiver (comp. on chap. xvii. 14). The effect is 
that the disciples shall neither be ‘ troubled’ 
from within, nor ‘ afraid’ with a coward terror 
in the presence of outward foes. 

Ver. 28. Ye heard that I said unto you, I go 
away and I come unto you. If ye loved me, ye 
would have rejoiced that I go unto the Father, 
because the Father is greater thanI. But the 
disciples were not only to have peace: true love 
would fill their hearts with joy. The ‘going 
away ’ of Jesus is really a ‘ going unto the Father,’ 
a re-establishment in all the glory of the Father’s 
immediate presence. ‘The last clause of the verse 
contains simply the general teaching of the Gospel, 
of the whole Bible, and of all the greatest theo- 
logians of the Church, that the Son, while of the 
same nature as the Father, is subordinate to Him, 
inferior (for essence is not spoken of) economically, 
as Mediator. While, however, the departure of 
Jesus was thus a return to the glory of the Father’s 
presence, and good for Him, we must not suppose 
that it is on that account that the disciples are to 
‘rejoice.’ ‘If ye loved me’ is not an appeal to 
their personal interest in Himself: it appeals 
rather to their interest in His work and purpose ; 
it is a statement of the fact that ripened Christian 
perception, when they stand in the ‘ love’ spoken 
of in vers. 21, 23, 24, will lead them to see that 
the departure of Jesus to His Father was an 
arrangement fraught with far higher blessings, both 
to His believing people and to the world, than 
His remaining among them would have been. The 
love which is the condition of higher revelations 
will teach them that the departure preliminary 
to these is not a matter of sorrow but of joy. 

Ver. 29, And now I have told you before it 
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come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye 
may believe (comp. on chap. xiii. 19). It is not 
a first faith, but the deeper working of faith, the 
experimental seal to it, that is spoken of. 

Ver. 30. Iwill no longer talk much with you, 
for the prince of the world cometh. (Comp. on 
chap. xii. 31.) Here it is particularly to be noted 
that ‘ the prince of this world’ is equivalent to the 
world in its essence. He embodies the spirit of 
the world, so that what is said of it may be said 
of him, what is said of him may be said of 
it. Observe the ‘cometh,’ the contrast of the 
‘coming’ of Jesus. —And he hath nothing 
inme. Ver. 31. But he cometh that the world 
may perceive that I love the Father, and 
that even as the Father gave me command- 
ment soIdo. Arise, let us gohence. The diffi- 
culty of interpreting these words is undoubtedly 
very great. The common interpretations of 
‘hath nothing in me ’—such as, ‘hath no power 
over me,’ I die freely ; ‘ hath no ground of accusa- 
tion against me,’ I am innocent ; ‘ hath no hold 
on me,’ I present no point on which he can fasten 
his attack—are all at variance with the meaning 
of the verb ‘hath’ in the writings of John. Nor 
is the difficulty met by the suggestion which 
temoves the full stop after ‘so I do,’ and connects 
‘ Arise, let us go hence’ with ‘but,’ thus making 
the intermediate words (‘he cometh’ not being 
then, as in our translation, supplied) express the 
object to be attained by the arising and going. 
For, in that case, instead of the discourse in 
chaps. xv. and xvi. and the prayer of chap. xvii., 
this chapter ought to have been immediately 
followed by the last conflict with the world. The 
true interpretation seems to be that there is an 
absolute barrier between the ‘prince of this 
world’ and Jesus. Neither in the Person (in 
whom is no sin) nor in the work of the Redeemer 
has he any interest ; there is absolutely no point 
of connection (the expression of the original .is 
strong) between him and these. He has deli- 
berately opposed, denied, and rejected the truth, 
Therefore he has now nothing to do with it— 
except in one terrible respect! The following 
words point out the exception, He ‘comes,’ and 
the ‘ world’ ruled by Him comes, to see that He 
whom they have rejected is the ‘consecrated One’ 
of God, the ‘Sent’ of God, the Fulfiller of the 
Father's will. But they come to see this only 
when it is too late; when amazement and horror 
alone remain for them; when the judgment shall 
be executed ; and when out of their own mouth 
they shall be condemned. The words in short ex- 
press, although far more pointedly than elsewhere, 
the great truth so often stated in Scripture, that 
those who reject the salvation shall meet the judg- 
ment of Jesus, and that, when they meet it, they 
shall acknowledge that it is just. Blind now, 
they shall not be always blind ; their eyes shall be 
opened ; and to their own shame they shall confess 
that He whom they rejected was the ‘ Beloved’ 
of the Father, and that His work was the doing of 
the Father’s will. It is only necessary to add that, 
while this shall be the fate of this ‘world’ and 
of its ‘prince,’ the possibility of the individual’s 
passing from the power of the world into the 
blessed region of faith in Jesus is always presup- 
posed. The description applies to the world as it 
hardens itself in impenitence against its rightful 
Lord, and rushes on its fate. ‘ 

‘Hence the startling close of the discourse, 
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‘ Arise, let us go hence.’ Not merely, ‘Let us mean- 
while arise, and leave this place that we may go 
to another where my discourse may be resumed ;’ 
but, ‘Let us go: I have led you to the glorious 
places of abode in my Father’s house, and I have 
followed the world to its doom ; I have traced the 
history of mankind to its close; it is over; arise, 
let us go hence.’ 

It is not easy to determine with certainty at 
what moment, or even in what place, the discourse 
which we have been considering was spoken. As 
to the latter point, indeed, the closing words of 
the chapter do not leave much doubt. Jesus and 
His disciples must still have been in the upper 
chamber where the Supper was instituted. The 
precise moment is more difficult to fix. Yet, 
when we turn to Luke xxii. 35-38, we find there 
words of Jesus so obviously connected with the 
topics handled here that we may, with great 
probability, suppose that both belong to the same 
period of that night. If so, the discourse in the 
present chapter was delivered after the Supper 
was instituted, and before our Lord rose from the 
table. We may further express our belief that the 
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discourse in chaps. xv. and xvi. was spoken in the 
same place, the difference being that during its 
delivery, as well as during the intercessory prayer — 
of chap. xvii., Jesus and His disciples stood. Not 
only is chap. xviii. 1 (hardly permitting us to think 
of a ‘going forth’ till after ‘He had spoken these 
things’) favourable to this view, but it is extremely 
improbable that chaps. xv.-xvii. could have been 
uttered on the way to Gethsemane. The tone of 
thought, too, in chaps. xv. and xvi. appears to be 
in harmony with this conception of the circum- 
stances. We shall see in the exposition how 
much more the idea of apostolic action and suffer- 
ing comes out in these chapters than it does even 
in chap. xiv. To this corresponded the attitude 
of rising and standing. The appropriate demands 
of the moment, therefore, and not any change of 
intention, led to our Lord’s still continuing in the 
upper room. He stands there with the solemnised 
group around Him. ‘I have given you,’ He would 
say by action as wellas word, ‘My commission and 
My promise ;.let us be up and.doing ; there is still © 
deeper meaning in the commission, still greater 
richness in the promise.’ 





CHAPTER XV. I-XVI. 33. 


Fesus, alone with His Disciples, finishes His last Consolatory Discourse. 


No os 


Oo 


aN 


me, and I in you. 


5 in me. 


As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine; no more’ can ye, except ye abide 
I am the vine, ye ave the branches: ° He that abideth 


AM the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. 

Every “branch in me which beareth not fruit he taketh * *Gomp. Mate. 
away: and every branch that? beareth fruit, he purgeth® it, 
that it may bring forth* more fruit. 
through ® the word which I have spoken unto you. 


ili. ro; Luke 
xiii. g. 


& Chap. xiii. 
10, XVii. 17; 
Eph. v. 26. 

c Vers. 5, 6,7; 
1 John ii. 6, 
27, 28. iii. 6. 
See chap, vi. 
56, Xvil. 23. 


Now “ye are® clean 
* Abide in 


in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth* much @ fruit ; ¢Phil i. 1, 


6 for® without '® me ye can do nothing. 


iv. 13. 
If a man?! abide not in 


me, “he is cast forth as a!® branch, and is withered ; and men } ¢ Matt. xiii. 


gather them, and cast ¢#em into the fire, and they are burned.™ 
If ye abide in me, and “ my words” abide in you, * ye shall ?® /Chap. viii.z. 
ask what” ye will, and it shall be done unto you. 


coN 


18 


40, 41, 42. 


Comp chap. 
# Herein  ¥: 38: Col. 
iii. 16. 


is'* my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; 7 so shall ye # Yer 36; 


be’? my disciples. 


\o 


chap. xiv. 13. 


? As*® the Father hath?! loved me, so *Matt.v. 203 


Phill t.225 


10 have** 1** loved you: continue ye* in my love. #If ye keep sbi xvii. 
my commandments, ye shall abide in my love; even as I have *&h*?- xiv. 


15. 


‘kept my* Father’s commandments, and abide in his love. / Chap. vii. 


555 X- 17, Ie 
' taketh it ? and all that which 3 cleanseth * may bear 
5 Already are ye & because of * so neither 8 beareth 
® because 10 apart from 11 any one a themiue they, 
14 and they burn 1° sayings 16 omit ye shall 17 whatsoever 
18 was 19 that ye might bear much fruit and become 20 Even as 
21 omit hath 22 omit so have 28 T also 24 abide °5 the 
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These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might 
remain ”® in you, and ¢hat ” your joy might be full.” ” This is 
my commandment, That ye love one another, as** I have” 
loved you. Greater love hath no man®* than this, ’that a 
man * lay down his life for his friends. 4% Ye are ’ my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you. Henceforth I call you 
not ** servants; for** the servant knoweth not what his lord 
doeth: but I have called you friends; ” for™ all things that I 
have * heard of» my Father I have* made known unto you. 
Ye have not chosen*® me, but *I have chosen* you, and 
ordained ** you, that ye should go* and bring forth *° fruit, and 
that your fruit should remain:*’ that ? whatsoever ye shall * 
ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you. ” These 
things I command you, that ye love * one another. 

“If the world hate ** you, ye* know that it hated *® me before 
it hated you. “If ye were of the world, the world would love 
his ‘7 own: but because “ ye are not of the world, but *I have 


chosen*®” you out of the world, therefore ** the world hateth 


you. Remember the word that I said unto you, * The *® servant 
is not greater than his lord. If they have*® persecuted me, 
they will also persecute you ;*° if they have* kept my saying,” 
they will keep yours also. But all these things will they do 
unto you for my name’s sake,” because they know not him that 
sent me. *If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had ** sin: but now they have no cloke®™ for their sin. “ He 
that hateth me hateth my Father also. If I had not done 
among them the ? works which none other man® did, they had 
not had** sin: but now have they both seen and hated both 
me and my Father. But ¢his cometh to pass, “that the word 
might *® be fulfilled that is written in their law, * They hated 
me without a cause. But®*’ when ° the Comforter ** is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, evew®* the Spirit 
of truth," which proceedeth*®’ from the Father, “he shall 
testify * of * me: And “ye also shall®* bear witness, because 
ye have been with me from the beginning.” 


CHAP. XVI. 1. These things have I spoken unto you, that ye 


2 should ** not be “ offended.*” They shall * put you out of the 
26 may be 27 may be fulfilled 28 even as 29 omit have 

30 no one 31 one 82 that which 33 No longer do I call you 
34 because 35 from 86 did not choose 37 | chose 

38 appointed 39 add away 40bear ‘abide 42 omit shall 

43 may love 44 hateth 45 omit ye 46 hath hated 
Buits 48 because of this a7 Jah 50 will persecute you also 

*. word 52 because of my name %* would not have 54 excuse 

5> omit man Josie Af ae i But 58 Advocate 

59 omit even 60 the truth goeth forth 62 will bear witness 
68 concerning % omitshall © Nie from the beginning ye are with me 
86 may 67 made to stumble 
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m Chap. xvi. 
24, xvii. 133 
1 John i. 4; 
2 John re. 
Comp. chap. 
ill, 29. 

aVer. 17; 
chap. xiii. 34. 
1 John iii. 11, 
23, iv. 7, 21. 
See Matt. 
xix, 19. 

o Chap. x 11. 

P Matt. xii. 50. 


g Luke xii. 4. . 


x Chap. ili. 32, 
xvi. 8. 

s Ver. 19; 
chap. vi. 70, 
xiii. 18. 


t Ver. 7. 


wu Ver. 12. 


uvChap. vii 7; 
x Johniii. 13, 
iv. 5. 


w Chap. xvii. 
14; 1 John 
Vv. 19. 


a Chap. xiii. 
16. 


y Sce chap. 
xvi. 3. 


2 Ver. 24; 
chap. ix. 41. 

a Chap. v. 23; 
Luke x. 16; 
z John ii. 23. 


5 Chap. iii. 2, 
X. 25. 


c Chap. xiii. 
8 


18, 

d Ps, xxxv. 19, 
Ixix. 4. 

e Chap. xiv. 
16, 17, 26. 


J Acts v. 32; 
1 John v. 6. 
gChap xix. 
35; Luke 
xxiv. 48; 
1 Johni. 2. 
See Acts i. 8. 


hi Matt. xi. 6. 
z Chap. ix. 22. 
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synagogues: yea, the time ®* cometh, that * whosoever” killeth 4 cts xxii. 3, 


4) XXVi. 9, 10 


3 you will” think that he doeth God service”! And these things Phil. iii. 6. 
will they do unto you,”* because ’ they have not known” the Chap 20, 
° 2 
4 Father, “nor me. But ”these things have I told™* you, that 2% v.25; 
; % ait 1 John iii, 1. 
when the time shall come,” ye may remember ’® that I told you “Chap. xii. 
@ ‘ 9) Xiv. 29. 
of them.”” And these things I said not unto you at the be- 
5 ginning, because I was with you. But now “I go my way” to = ees 
A . 335 
him that sent me; and none of you asketh me, Whither goest _ »iii. 3, xiv. 
6 thou?*? But because I have said*’ these things unto you, 
7 °sorrow hath filled your heart. Nevertheless I tell you the ?Ver 2 
truth ; It is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not 
away, the 4Comforter* will not come unto you; but ’if I ‘1 
8 depart,** I 4 will send him unto you. And when he is come, he ‘- chap. 
will * reprove ** the * world of * sin, and of ® righteousness, and —s 
g of® judgment: Of® sin, because they believe not on* me; ‘vi ge 
10 Of*’ righteousness, because I go™ to my ** Father, and ye see *Chap- i 2 
II me no more;®* “Of*” judgment, because the prince of this «Chap. xii. 3x. 
world is °° judged. 
12 Ihave yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
13 them now. Howbeit*’ when he,” “the Spirit of truth,®* is “O xiv. 
come,** he “ will guide you into all truth:® for he shall* not whan, xv. 
pea of °° himself ; but whatsoever™” he shall hear, ¢4at® shall «Jo 
14 he® speak: and he will show you? things to come.’ He shall 
glorify me: for® he shall receive of mine,* and shall show ® z¢ 
I5 unto you. ~All things that® the Father hath are mine: therefore «Chap. xvii. 
said I, that he shall take’ of ® mine, and shall show ® z¢ unto you. ~~ 
16 7A little while, and ° ye shall not see me:® and again, a little » See chap. 
. xi. 
while, and “ye shall see me, because I go to the Father.’ Vea in 
. . . 19. 
17 Then said" some of his disciples? among themselves,!* What «Chap. xiv. 
> : a & 19. 
is this that he saith unto us, A little while, and ye shall not see 
me:* and again, a little while, and ye shall see me: and, 
18 2 Because?’ I go’’ tothe Father? They said therefore, What 4 Ver. 10. 
is this that he saith,’ A little while? we cannot tell’® what he 
68 an hour 69 every one that 7° should 
7 offereth service unto God 72 omit unto you ‘8 they know not 
74 spoken unto 75 when their hour is come 76 add them 
77 omit of them 78 T told you not from iy I go away 
80 add away 81 spoken 82 Advocate 3 go 
84 And he, when he is come, will convict a5 os occas 
Sein 87 and concerning 88 the 
89 ye no longer behold me 90 hath been 1 But 9% he is come 
93 the truth ®4 omit is come 9 will °6 from 9% add things 
88 omit that °° he will 1 declare to you 7? the things that are coming 
3 because * of that which is mine will he receive * and will declare 
- & whatsoever 7 he receiveth 8 of that which is 
9 ye behold me no longer 1° omzt because I go to the Father 
11 omit Then said 12 add therefore 13 said one to another 
14 ye behold me not 15 omit Because 16 add away 


17 this which he calleth 18 we know not 
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saith.” Now*® Jesus knew” that they were desirous to ask 

him, and* said unto them, Do ye enquire among yourselves 

of ** that “I said, A little while, and ye shall not see me:™ and « Ver. x6. 
again, a little while, and ye shall see me? Verily, verily, I say 

unto you, That “ye shall** weep and lament, but the world ad ons 2 
shall** rejoice: and* ye shall** be sorrowful, but your sorrow *% 7° 
shall be turned into joy. “A woman when she is in travail « Isa. xsvi. 17. 
hath sorrow, because her hour is come: but as soon as she is 
delivered of the child, she remembereth no more*® the anguish,” 

for*® joy that a man is born into the world. And “ye now /Ve- 6 
therefore *” have sorrow: but I will see you again, *and your ¢ Luke xxiv. 


41, 52; chap. 


heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man* taketh** from you. xv. 5 x. 


And “in that day ye shall 7 ask me nothing.*’ Verily, verily, 4%xiii, 52: 


Pets 1iSe 
I say unto you, * Whatsoever ye shall ask** the Father in my Ver: 26: 
2 5 : chap. xiv. 20. 
name,” he will give 7 you.* Hitherto have*® ye asked nothing * fap. xt 


in my name: ask, and ye shall receive, ’that your joy may 2%, Comp. 


vers. 19, 303 
be full eee 
These things have I spoken unto you in ™ proverbs: but * the ; Gap. xv. a. 
time ®* cometh, when I shall no more*®” speak unto you in pro- gic, es 
verbs, but I shall show *° you plainly of *t the Father. ” At * avon 22. 
that day ye shall ask in my name: and I say not unto you, 
that I will pray ** the Father for*’ you: For ° the Father him- o Chap. xiv. 


self loveth you, 4 because ye have loved me, and have ” believed 4Cémp. chap. 
that I came out ** from God.* ”I came forth from the Father, ever 305, 
and ” am come into the world: again, *I leave the world, and ieee ae 
go to the Father. His disciples said *® unto him,*’ Lo, now s Ver. 10; 


chap. xiii. 


speakest thou plainly, and speakest** no proverb. Now are »3 


we sure *® that ‘thou knowest all things, and needest not * that Chap. ii, 25. 
u Ver. 23. 


any man*® should ask thee:*? by this “we believe that thou Ver. 27. 


31 camest forth from God. Jesus answered them, Do ye now 
32 believe? Behold, the*®? hour cometh, yea,** is now** come, 
that “ye shall® be scattered, evens man** to his own, and w Matt. xxvi 
shall *’ leave me alone: and yet ~I am not alone, because the + Chap viii. 
33 Father is with me. These things I have spoken unto you, 
that ”7in me ye might ** have peace. *In the world ye shall *° ens xiv, 
have tribulation: but “be of good cheer; %I have overcome 2 Chap. XV. 19, 
the world. 2 a itn ili. 12. 
a Chap. xiv. r. 
: 6 Rom. viii. 37; 
19 speaketh 20 omit Now 71 perceived 22 and he at eg 
23 concerning this, ** will 25 omit and 6 no longer bs 
27 tribulation 28 for her 29 therefore now 30 one 
81 no question 82 If ye shall ask anything of 
83 omit in my name 34 add in my name 35 omit have 
36 fulfilled 87 omit but 88 an hour 89 no longer 
40 tell 41 concerning cag Nb 43 ask 
44 forth 45 from the Father 46 say 47 omit unto him 
48 sayest 49 now we know 50 one 51 add questions 
#2 an 58 and 54 omit now 55 should 56 each one 


57 omit shall 58 may 59 omit shall 69 courage 


ere 


CONTENTS. We have already considered the 
circumstances under which the two chapters upon 
which we now enter were spoken; and, if we 
have been correct in the view taken of them, we 
are not to imagine that the first figure of chap. xv. 
was suggested by a vine seen at the moment on 
the slope of the temple mount, down which the 
Lord and His disciples were passing. It is equally 
improbable that it was suggested by a vine pene- 
trating into the room where they were gathered 
together. Apart from all other considerations, it is 
enough to say that, at this season of the year, the 
vine was hardly far enough advanced to supply 
materials for the different illustrations used. The 
solemnity of the moment, the fulness of Old 
Testament thought which dwelt in the mind of 
Jesus, perhaps even a reminiscence of that ‘ fruit 
of the vine’ of which they had all so recently par- 
taken, are enough to account for the language with 
which our Lord begins this second part of His last 
discourse. It is of more importance to observe 
that it is distinguished from what goes before, not 
so much by presenting us with matter entirely new, 
as by applying the same line of instruction in an 
advanced form to the advanced position in which 
the disciples are supposed to be. In chap. xiv. the 
main thought is that of the true union brought 
about by the apparent separation ; the chief refer- 
ence has been to personal experience; and the 
climax is reached in vers. 20 and 23. That is the 
preparation of the disciples for their work ; they 
‘are’ in Him, and He in them. The chief 
thought now is that of ‘ abiding,’ and this abiding 
presupposes difficulty and trial. ‘ Being’ in Him 
is life ; ‘ abiding ’ in Him is life working, triumph- 
ing. It is the disciples working, then, that we 
have before us ; and how well does this correspond 
to what we have already said of the standing atti- 
tude in which this discourse was most probably 
delivered. It will be observed that the advance 
from chap. xiv. to chaps. xv. and xvi. consists in 
the application of principles rather than in any 
change from one set of principles to another. 

The subordinate parts of the section are—(1) 
chap. xv., vers. I-17; (2) vers. 18-27 ; (3) chap. 
xvVi., vers.I-II ; (4) vers. 12-15; (5) vers. 16-24 ; 
(6) vers. 25-33. 

Ver. 1. Iam the true vine, and my Father is 
the husbandman. In the Old Testament the 
vine is the type of Israel, planted by the Almighty 
as the husbaudman to adorn, refresh, and quicken 
the earth (Ps. Ixxx. ; Isa. v. 1; Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. 
xix. 10 ; Hosea x. 1). But Israel proved itself ‘ the 
degenerate plant of a strange vine.’ Jesus, there- 
fore, is here the ‘true vine,’ because He is the 
true Israel of od, in whom is fulfilled all that is 
demanded of the true vine, whether for beauty and 
blessing to the world, or for glory to the husband- 
man. In Him all His people are summed up. 
He is not merely the stem: He is ‘the vine,’ 
including in Himself all its parts. He is thus 
also the ‘true’ (comp. on chap. i. 9) vine, in 
contrast not so much with a degenerate Israel 
within Israel as with Israel after the flesh as a 
whole, with the ancient Theocracy even in its best 
and palmiest days. That Theocracy had been no 
more than a shadow of the true; now the ‘true’ 
was come, and God Himself had planted it. 

Ver. 2. Every branch in me which beareth not 
fruit, he taketh it away; and all that which 
beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, that it may bear 
more fruit. Two parts of the husbandman’s 
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operations with his vine are here alluded to, 
the first that of taking away unfruitful branches. 
Any branch of the vine that is found, and as soon 
as it is found, to be not fruit-bearing is cut off. 
It is probable that the allusion is primarily to 
Judas (comp. chap. xvii. 12), but thereafter to all 
of whom the traitor is the representative, who, 
taking their places for a time in the number of the 
disciples, prove by the result that they have no 
right to be there (comp, I John ii. 19). They are 
branches of the vine ; but, as only outward and 
carnal not inward and spiritual, they are taken 
away, their further fate being not yet mentioned. 
The second part of the husbandman’s work 
follows, that of pruning, for which the word 
cleansing, with its deeper meaning, is appropri- 
ately used. The object of the Father is the 
inward, spiritual, cleansing of His children, in 
contrast with the outward purifications of Israel 
(chaps. ii. 6, ili. 25) ; and the cleansing spoken of 
(which follows, not precedes, their fruit-bearing) is 
future and continuous. The means are afflictions, 
not of any kind but for the sake of Jesus, here 
especially the afflictions to which the disciples 
shall be exposed in doing their Master’s work, as 
He Himself ‘learned e@bedience by the things 
which He suffered.’ The attaining of this perfec- 
tion is, however, a gradual process, and hence the 
words ‘that it may bear more fruit.’ It is possible 
that the ‘fruit’ to be borne may include all 
Christian graces, although it would seem as if the 
general growth of the Christian life were rather 
set forth in the growth and strengthening of the 
‘branch.’ The considerations already adduced, 
and the whole strain of the discourse, lead us 
rather to understand by the ‘ fruit’ now spoken of 
fruit borne in carrying on the work of Jesus in the 
world (comp. on ver. 16). 

Ver. 3. Already are ye clean because of the 
word which I have spoken unto you. On 
‘word,’ not ‘words,’ see on chap. xiv. 24. The 
‘ye’ is emphatic. 7hey were pruned, ‘hey were 
‘clean ;’ and that ‘already,’ because they had 
already received the word which they were now, 
in their turn, to communicate. Jesus does not 
say that they are clean ‘through,’ but ‘ because 
of’ the word which He had spoken unto them. 
They have heard (and received) the word of ‘the 
Holy One of God,’ and because His word is in 
them they are clean. Thus are they fitted for 
imparting the means of a like cleansing to others. 
Not personal piety but Christian action is still in 
view, and still the ‘cleanness ’ which they possess 
does not exclude the future and continuous 
cleansing. 

Ver. 4. Abide in me, and I in you. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide 
in the vine; so neither can ye, except ye abide in 
me. Thus cleansed, one thing more is required, 
that they maintain their position, that they con- 
tinue in the vine. It is the law of the branch 
that, if it is to flourish and bear fruit, there must 
be a constant and reciprocal action between it and 
the vine of which it is a part. This is expressed 
in the two clauses before us. He who will not 
abide in Christ cannot have Christ to abide in 
him. How much is made dependent upon the 
human will ! 

Ver. 5. Iam the vine, ye are the branches. 
He that abideth in me, and Lin him, the same 
beareth much fruit; because apart from me ye 
can do nothing. The transition from ver. 4 to 
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ver. 5 appears to be similar to that from chap. v. 
19-23 to chap. v. 24,—a transition from the prin- 
ciple to its application to men. In substance the 
lesson is the same as before; and it has only to 
be distinctly observed that the words ‘ye can do 
nothing’ refer to the efforts of one already a 
believer. The state of faith is presupposed. 

Ver. 6. If any one abide not in me he is cast 
forth as the branch, and is withered; and they 
gather them, and cast them into the fire, and 
they burn. ‘The branch’ here is simply ‘the 
branch’ of ver. 4, the branch considered in itself: 
the words ‘cast forth’ and ‘is withered’ are so 
used in the original as to denote the certainty, the 
immediateness, of the doom referred to: the 
last three verbs of the verse carry our thoughts to 
a later period than that to which the casting out 
and the withering belong. Instead of exhibiting 
beauty of leaf and bearing clusters of fruit, these 
branches shrivel up, die, and are consumed. It 
is to be observed that, although the branches 
spoken of are barren, it is not their barrenness 
that is the immediate thought here, but the fact 
that they do not abide in the vine. 

Ver. 7. If ye abide in me, and my sayings 
abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you. The sudden departure 
in this verse from the figure which our Lord had 
been employing is worthy of notice. A somewhat 
similar departure occurs at ver. 3, and in both 
cases it takes place in connection with a reference 
to the ‘ word’ or ‘ sayings’ of Jesus: these belong 
toliving men. The thought that the ‘sayings’ of 
Jesus abide in us as the condition of blessedness is 
fundamentally the same as that expressed _previ- 
ously in ver. 3, ‘ because of the word ;’ the mode 
in which the word works is now more fully 
brought out. Still more worthy of notice is the 
fact that, in the latter part of the verse, where the 
asking is spoken of, the words ‘in My name’ do 
not occur; but in their place we find, ‘If ye 
abide in Me, and My sayings abide in you.’ This 
strikingly illustrates what we have already endea- 
youred to bring out, that ‘in My name’ implies a 
union with Jesus by faith, resting on a knowledge 
of and adherence to the revelation that He has 
given. The asking spoken of must be understood 
not in a general sense, but with a special reference 
to bearing fruit. Were this not the case the verse 
would be quite isolated. 

Ver. 8. Herein was my Father glorified, that 
ye might bear much fruit and become my 
disciples. The last verse had expressed the 
highest and closest communion that can be estab- 
lished between the believer and the Father 
revealed in the Son,—a communion so high, so 
close, that the former asks whatsoever he will and 
itis done unto him. But that is the attainment 
of all God’s purposes, the issue of all His dealings, 
with His people. The ‘Herein’ of this verse is, 
accordingly, not to be explained by the words 
that follow, as if the meaning were that the glory 
of God is found in His appointing His people to 
bear much fruit and be disciples of Jesus. That 
is the vesz/¢ of His purpose rather than the purpose 
itself. The purpose is union, communion, fellow- 
ship; and out of these flows an ever-increasing 
bearing of fruit (‘ zach fruit’), and an ever-grow- 
ing conformity (‘become’ not ‘be’) of the 
believer with his Lord, alike in privilege and in 
life. ‘Herein was my Father glorified’ belongs, 
therefore, to the previous verse, —to that abiding in 
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Jesus, and that asking and receiving in Him, 
which expressed the purpose of the Father (comp. 
chap. xiv. 13). At the point we have reached 
this is supposed to be accomplished, and as a 
consequence of such abiding fellowship with the 
Father and the Son comes the growing fruitfulness, 
the deepening discipleship, of those who are true 
branches of the fruitful vine. Hence the render- 
ing ‘ was glorified’ seems preferable to ‘is glorified,’ 
which we retain in chap. xiii. 31. It is an ideal 
state of things with which we are dealing ; and the 
much fruit and the discipleship referred to do not 
belong only to the present, but, like the ‘clean- 
ness’ spoken of in ver. 3, are also future and 
continuous. 

Ver. 9. Even as the Father loved me, I also 
loved you: abide in my love. By keeping in 
view what has been said on ver. 8 we shall under- 
stand the transition here to the thought of love. 
The main thought of that verse was, as we have 
seen, that of union and communion with the 
Father and the Son; but the main element of that 
communion is love,—love which flows forth from 
the Father to the Son, and then from the Son to 
the members of His body, thus forming that com- 
munity of love so often spoken of in these chapters. 
In this love, then (it follows as a necessary conse- 
quence), we must ‘abide’ if we would experience 
its fruits. It is hardly necessary to say that ‘My 
love’ is the Lord’s love to His people, not theirs 
to Him. 

Ver. 10. If ye keep my commandments, ye 
shall abide in my love ; even as I have kept the 
Father’s commandments, and abide in his love. 
The disciples have heard the words ‘abide in my 
love.’ How are they to do so? The words before 
us are an answer to the question ; and they con- 
stitute a parallel to those which we have already 
met at xiv. 20, 21, only that now we read not 
merely of ‘being,’ but of ‘abiding,’ thecharacteristic 
word of this chapter. It isnot simply the doing of 
special commandments that is thought of (comp. 
on chap. xiii. 34), but a complete adoption of the 
Father’s will by the Son and of the Son’s will by 
us: and this is not spoken of as a proof of love, 
but as the condition which makes continued love 
possible. The Father never ceases to love the 
Son, because the Son’s will is the expression of 
His own. The Son never ceases to love His 
disciples, because their will is the expression of 
His will; and without this harmony of will and 
act union and fellowship are impossible. 

Ver. 11. These things have I spoken unto 
you, that my joy may be in you, and that your 
joy may be fulfilled. ‘My joy’ must be inter- 
preted in the same way as ‘ My peace’ at chap. 
xiv. 27. It is the joy which Jesus possessed as 
‘anointed with the oil of gladness above His 
fellows,’ which flowed from His uninterrupted 
possession of His Father’s love (ver. 9), which was 
ever and again renewed as He felt that He was 
accomplishing His Father’s will (ver. 10), which 
was crowned in that uninterrupted intercourse 
with His Father in which He asked and received 
whatsoever He desired (chap. xi. 42), and which 
filled His heart amidst all the trials and sorrows 
of His work on earth (comp. Luke x. 21). That 
very joy He will communicate to His disciples, 
and their joy will be then ‘fulfilled.’ Like Him 
who went before them, they shall ‘see of the 
travail of their soul and shall be satisfied.’ The 
arrangement of the words in the original of this 
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'- verse, by which ‘my’ is brought into the closest 
juxtaposition with ‘in you,’ is worthy of notice 
. (comp. chap. xiv. I, 3). 

Ver. 12, This is my commandment, That ye 
love one another, even as Iloved you. Thesum 
of what was to be said in this part of the discourse 
has been spoken. One point needs further eluci- 
dation—love. It is here enjoined and explained 
anew. The singular ‘commandment’ does not 
differ materially from the plural of ver. 10 (see 
on that verse, and comp. on chap. xiv. 23, 24). 
Jesus had loved them with a self-sacrificing love; 
and decause He had so loved them He charges 
them to live in self-sacrificing love for one another. 
The ‘I loved you’ is not to be resolved into ‘I 
have loved you.’ As at chap. xiii. 34, it is of His 
love brought back to their minds in His absence 
that He speaks. 

Ver. 13. Greater love hath no one than this, 
that one lay down his life for his friends. How 
great His love which showed itself even unto 
death for them! They must imitate such love if 
they will ‘keep His commandment?’ and exhibit 
His spirit. There is no contradiction between this 
statement and that in Rom. v. 6-8. Enemies are 
not here in question. Jesus is alone with His 
friends, and one friend can give no greater proof 
of love to another than to die for him. The em- 
phasis rests upon ‘lay down his life,’ not upon 
‘ friends.’ 

Ver. 14. Ye are my friends, if ye do that which 
I command you. We have here no second motive 
to the exercise of brotherly love, based upon the 
obedience which the friends of Jesus are bound 
to render to Him. ‘he emphatic ‘Ye’ shows 
clearly that Jesus would impress upon them with 
peculiar force that they were His friends. We 
must accordingly interpret in a manner similar to 
that applied at chap. xiv. 15. The words describe 
a condition or state: ‘ Ye are my friends for whom 
in love 7 lay down Jy life,’ and ye continue such 
in being led by the power of My love to lay down 
your lives for one another. ‘This is your new and 
glorious state, for 

Ver. 15. No longer do I call you servants, 
because the servant knoweth not what his lord 
doeth; but I have called you friends, because 
all things that I heard from my Father I made 
known unto you. At chap. xiii. 16 Jesus had 
spoken of them as ‘servants ;’ and (so closely 
connected with one another are the chapters which 
we are considering) we can hardly doubt that 
it is this very passage that He has now primarily 
in view. Then they had to learn the lesson of 
the foot-washing: now it is learned; and, ani- 
mated by a self-sacrificing love like His, they are 
no longer ‘servants’ but ‘friends.’ In one sense, 
indeed, they would be always ‘servants’ (comp. 
ver, 20), and in the other writings of the New 
Testament we see that even some of those now 
listening, as well as Paul, delighted to appropriate 
to themselves the title (2 Pet. i. 1; Apoc. i. 1; 
Rom. i. 1, etc.) ; but that is not their only rela- 
tionship to their Lord. Nor are the two rélation- 
ships inconsistent with one another. Rather may 
we say that the livelier our sense of the privilege 
of friendship the deeper will be our humility, and 
that the more truly we feel Jesus to be our ‘ Lord 
and Master’ the more shall we be prepared to 
enter into the fulness of the privilege bestowed by 
Him. The evidence of this their state (or privi- 
lege) is given in the remainder of the verse. Jesus 
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had kept nothing back from them of all that He 
their Lord was to ‘do ;’ He had revealed to them 
all the will of God, in so far as it related to His 
Own mission and theirs for the salvation of men. 
This was what He ‘heard’ from the Father, with 
whose will His will was in such perfect unison 
that what He heard He did (comp. chap. vy. 30) ; 
and now, in the familiarity, the confidence, the 
fondness, of friendship He makes it known to 
them. 

Ver. 16. Ye did not choose me, but I chose 
you, and appointed you, that ye should go away 
and bear fruit, and that your fruit should abide. 
But He had not taught them merely to fill their 
minds with knowledge. He had ‘heard’ from the 
Father that He might ‘do.’ They ‘hear’ that 
they may ‘do’ also. As the Father, having 
taught, had sent Him, so He, having taught, 
sends them. He had ‘chosen’ them—a choice 
having here nothing to do with eternal predestina- 
tion, but only with choosing them out of the world 
after they were init. He had ‘appointed’ them, 
had put them into the position which they were to 
occupy on their post of duty. The manner in 
which their post is described is important. It is 
by the word ‘ go away,’ the word so often used of 
Jesus Himself in this part of the Gospel. They 
were to ‘go away;’ that is, they had a departure 
to make as well as He. This can be nothing else 
but their going out into the world to take His 
place, to produce fruit to the glory of the Father, 
and to return with that fruit to their Father’s 
house. How manifest is it that here again we 
have to do with the fruits of active Christian 
labour, not of private Christian life !—That what- 
soever ye ask of the Father in my name, he 
may give it you. This is the culminating-point 
of the climax, taking us to the thought of that 
intimacy of communion with the Father which 
secures the answer to all our prayers, and the 
supply of all our needs. 

Three times now have we met in this discourse 
the promise just given, and the attentive reader will 
easily perceive the interesting gradation in the cir- 
cumstances in which those to whom it is successively 
given are supposed to be. At xiv. 12, 13, they 
are viewed simply as believers; at xv. 7, they 
‘abide in Christ, and His sayings abide in them ;’ 
now they have ‘gone away,’ and have borne 
abiding fruit. To each stage of Christian living 
and working the same promise in words belongs, 
but the fulness included in the words is dependent 
in each case on the amount of need to be supplied. 
It may be questioned how we are to understand the 
second ‘that’ of this verse, whether as co-ordinate 
to the first ‘that,’ and so, like it, dependent on ‘I 
have chosen you,’ or as expressing a consequence 
of their bringing forth abiding fruit in their work 
of Christian love. The latter is undoubtedly to 
be preferred. Jesus chooses out His disciples for 
work first, for correspondingly higher privilege 
afterwards ; and those who faithfully bear fruit are 
here assured that in this sphere of fruit-bearing 
with all its difficulties, and temptations, and trials, 
they shall want nothing to impart courage, bold- 
ness, hope, to make them overcome the world, as 
He Himself overcame it. 

Ver. 17. These things I command you, that ye 
may love one another. A verse characteristic of 
the structure of this Gospel, forming like chap. v. 
30 at once a summary (to a large extent) of what 
has preceded, and a transition to what foilows. 
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All the great truths spoken by Jesus are intended 
to promote that which is the truest expression of 
the Divine, that which is the real ground and end 
of all existence—love. On the other hand, again, 
the mutual love of believers is that armour of 
proof in which they shall be able best to withstand 
the hatred of the world. 

Ver. 18. If the world hateth you, know that 
it hath hated me before it hated you. It is the 
active work of the disciples that has been before 
us in the preceding verses, but that work always 
has provoked, and always will provoke the world’s 
hatred. In such a prospect, therefore, there is 
need for strength ; and strength is given by means 
of truth presented in one of the double pictures of 
‘our Gospel,—the first extending to the close of 
chap. xv., the second to chap. xvi. 15. First of 
all, in that hatred which they shall certainly experi- 
ence, Jet them behold a proof that, engaged in their 
Master’s service, they are really filling their Master’s 
oe: and let them feel that the trials that befell 

im ought surely to be no ‘strange thing’ to them. 
Their Master, their Friend, their Redeemer trod 
the same path as that which they must tread. 
What thought could be more touching or more 
‘full of comforting and ennobling influences? 

Ver. 19. If ye were of the world, the world 
would love its own; but because ye are not of 
the world, but I chose you out of the world, 
because of this the world hateth you. The 
word ‘of’ here calls attention to the root from 
which onesprings. Did the world behold in them 
its own offspring, it would love them ; they would 
be its own. The rule is universal and needed no 
further exposition; but they were not ‘of’ the 
world, they were born of a new and higher birth, 
they had even like their Master to bear witness of 
the world that its works were evil, and therefore 
it must hate them as it hated Him (comp. chap. 
vii. 7, and 1 Kings xxii. 8). 

Ver. 20. Remember the word that I said unto 
you, A servant is not greater than his lord: if 
they persecuted me, they will persecute you also; 
if they kept my word, they will keep yours also. 
The word referred to had been spoken at chap. 
Xiii. 16, in an apparently different sense, but really, 
alike there and here, with the same deep oneness 
of meaning. ‘The disciples are in the position of 
their Master, are one with Him ; therefore are they 
bound to the same duties and exposed to the same 

_trials. The parallelism between the ‘ word ’ of Jesus 
and that of His disciples is instructive. Lying at 
the bottom of all the language here employed is the 
great truth that what He has been they are to be. 

Ver. 21. Butall these things will they do unto 
you because of my name, because they know not 
him that sent me. Their sufferings shall not 
only be like those of Jesus, but ‘because of His 
name,’ because of all that is involved in His 
Person and work—the Person and the work which 
they continually hold forth to men. The latter 
part of the verse contains at once an explanation 
of the world’s folly and guilt, and a striking 
comment upon the fulness of meaning involved in 
the word ‘name.’ It is because the world knows 
not God that it hates alike the Son and His 
disciples. It thinks that it knows God, it has 
even a zeal for His worship; but the spirituality 
of His nature, the love which is the essence of His 
being, it does not know; it turns from them and 
hates them when they are revealed in their true 
character ; how can it do otherwise than hate One 


who is the very expression of that spirituality and 
love; and, hating Him, how can it fail to hate 
those who continue His work ? 

Ver. 22. If I had not come and spoken unto 
them, they would not have sin; but now they 
have no excuse for their sin. But in so doing 
the world is without excuse. Its unbelief, with 
all that hatred of the disciples to which it led, is 
its own deliberate act, its ground of condemnation 
at the bar of God, to be in due time the terrible 
ground of its own self-condemnation. Everything 
had been done, alike by the word and the works 
(ver. 24) of Jesus, to lead it to the truth and toa 
better mind. The revelation of the Father, given 
by the Son, was not only the highest that could be 
given, it was such that it ought to have found an 
answer in that voice which even in the heart of 
the world echoes to the Divine voice. That it did 
not do so was the world’s sin,—a sin self-chosen, 
without ground, without excuse. There is not 
merely instruction, there is also consolation to the 
persecuted followers of Jesus in the thought. 

Ver, 23. He that hateth me hateth my Father 
also. Nay more, in hating Jesus the world was 
also setting itself against that very God whom it 
professed to honour. It was really hating not the 
Son only but His Father whom He tevealed. 
This was the disastrous issue of its course of 
action ! Not they who inflicted suffering, but they 
who suffered, were the conquerors. 

Ver. 24. If I had not done among them the 
works which none other did, they would not 
have sin; but now have they both seen and 
hated both me and my Father. Jesus had spoken 
in ver. 22 of his ‘ words’ as sufficient to deprive 
the world of all excuse in rejecting and hating 
Him. He now turns to His ‘works’ as effecting 
the same end. The words of Jesus were the 
Father’s words as well as His own (chap. iii. 34) ; 
of the same character are the ‘ works,’ which here, 
as elsewhere, are not to be confined to miracles. 
They include all that Jesus did, and their appeal 
had been to the same internal eye which ought to 
have seen the force and beauty of the ‘word.’ 
But that eye the world had closed, and for the 
same reason as before, so that it was again with- 
out excuse. 

Ver. 25. But this cometh to pass, that the 
word may be fulfilled that is written in their 
law, They hated me without a cause. The quo- 
tation is in all probability from Ps. Ixix. 4, with 
which Ps. xxxv. 19 and cix. 3 may be com- 
pared. On the ‘fulfilment’ spoken of see what 
has already been said on chaps. ii. 17 and xii. 38. 
The quotation is made for the purpose of bringing 
out the aggravated guilt of those who were reject- 
ing Jesus. They had condemned their fathers 
because of the persecutions to which God’s 
Righteous Servant of old had been exposed : yet 
they ‘ filled up the measure of their fathers.” Their 
pride and carnal dependence upon outward 
descent from Abraham blinded their eyes to the 
distinction between truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, and made them do what they acknow- 
ledged in the light of Divine truth, of Scriptures 
which they honoured, to be worthy of condemna- 
tion in their own fathers. 

Light is thus thrown upon the words ‘¢heir 
law,’ which become the Fourth Gospel rendering 
of Matt. xxiii. 30. The very law of.which the 
Jews boasted, and into which, from imagined 
reverence for it, they were continually searching, — 
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in that very law they might see themselves. In 
such a connection of thought might it not be called 
‘their law’? 

Vers. 26, 27. When the Advocate is come, whom 
I will send unto you from the Father, the Spirit 
of the truth, which goeth forth from the Father, 
he will bear witness concerning me, and ye also 
bear witness, because from the beginning ye are 
with me. Up to this point Jesus had encouraged 
His disciples by the assurance that they shall be 
strengthened to overcome whatever hatred and 
opposition from the world they shall have to en- 
counter in the performance of their work. Now 
He further assures them that this is not all. They 
shall not merely meet the world unshaken by all 
that it can do: they shall also receive a Divine 
power, in the possession of which ‘they shall bear 
a joyful and triumphant witness even in the midst 
of suffering. The Advocate shall be with them, 
and with them in a manner adapted to that stage 
of progress which they are thought of as having 
reached. In the promise of the Advocate here 
given there is an advance upon that of chap. xiv. 
16, 26. In the latter passage the promise had 
been connected with the ¢raining of the disciples 
for their work ; in the present it is connected with 
the execution of the work. First of all, the 
Advocate ‘will bear witness’ concerning Jesus, 
will perform that work of witnessing which belongs 
to heralds of the Cross. ut He will do this in 
them. We are not to imagine that His is an inde- 
pendent work, carried on directly in the world, 
and apart from the instrumentality of the disciples. 
It is true that there is a general influence of the 
Holy Spirit by which He prepares the ear to hear 
and the eye to see—such an influence as that with 
which He wrought in Judaism and even in hea- 
thenism ; but that is not the influence of which 
Jesus speaks in the words before us. It is a 
specific influence, the Aozver of the Spirit, to which 
He refers—that influence which, exerted through 
Himself when He was upon the earth, is now 
exerted through the members of His Body. In 
the two last verses of this chapter, therefore, we 
have not two works of witnessing, the first that of 
the Advocate, the second that of the disciples. 
We have only one,—outwardly that of the 
disciples, inwardly that of the Advocate. Hence 
the change of tense from the future to the present 
when Jesus speaks of ‘ye,—the Advocate ‘ will 
bear witness,’ ye ‘bear witness.’ The two wit- 
nessings are not on parallel Jines, but on the same 
line, the former coming to view only in and by the 
latter, into which the power of the former is intro- 
duced. Hence also the force of the emphatic 
‘Ye.’ The personality and freedom of the 
disciples does not disappear under this operation 
of the Advocate; they do not become mechanical 
agents, but retain their individual standing ; they 
are still men, only higher than they could other- 
wise have been. Hence, finally, the reason 
assigned for the part given to the disciples in the 
work ; they are from the beginning ‘ with Jesus,’ 
with Him as partners and fellow-workers; and 
this ‘from the beginning,’ that is, from the be- 
ginning which belongs to the subject in hand 
—the beginning of His ministry. 

The 26th verse of this chapter is often thought 
to be of great importance in regard to the doctrine 
of the ‘ Procession’ of the Holy Spirit, the Greek 
Church finding in it its leading argument for 
maintaining that that ‘ Procession’ is only from 
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the Father, not from the Son. So far as this text 
is concerned, the question resolves itself into the 
further one, Is Jesus here speaking of the Person 
or of the office of the Advocate, of the source of His 
being or of His oferation ? Attention to the pre- 
position used with ‘the Father’ ought at once to 
decide this point. It is ‘from’ not ‘ out of’ that 
is employed : it is of office and operation, not of 
being and essence, that Jesus speaks (comp. chaps. 
i. 6, 14, vii. 29, ix. 16, x. 18, XV.) 27guevaneene 
The words ‘which goeth forth from the Father’ 
are not intended to express any metaphysical rela- 
tion between the First and Third Persons of the 
Trinity, but to lead our thoughts back to the fact 
that, as it is the distinguishing characteristic of 
Jesus that He comes from the Father, so One of 
like Divine power and glory is now to take His 
place. The same words ‘from the Father’ are 
again added to ‘I will send,’ because the Father 
is the ultimate source from which the Spirit as well 
as the Son ‘goes forth,’ and really the Giver of 
the Spirit through the Son who asks for Him (comp. 
chap. xiv. 16). In the power of this Spirit, 
therefore, the connection of the disciples with the 
Father will, in the time to come, be not less close, 
and their strength from the Father not less effica- 
cious, than it had been while Jesus was Himself 
beside them. The emphasis on the ‘I’ of ‘TI will 
send’ ought not to pass unnoticed. It is as if 
Jesus would say, ‘ You tremble at the prospect of 
my going away, you fear that you will be desolate, 
but it is not so. J will not forget you; JZ will be 
to you, through the Spirit, all that Ihave been ; Z 
will send the Advocate to be in you and by your 
side.’ Could more be necessary to sustain them ? 
The consolation offered reaches here its culminating 
point ; but all has yet to be made clearer, fuller, 
more impressive ; and to effect this, not to intro- 
duce new teaching, our Lord proceeds to what we 
have spoken of as the second of the double pictures 
of this part of His discourse. 

CHAP. Xvi. 1. These things have I spoken 
unto you, that ye may not be made to stumble. 
The ‘things’ referred to are especially those 
described in chap. xv. 18-27, and the verse is a 
pause (not the introduction of a new idea) be- 
fore the same subject is resumed: there is no 
change either of circumstances or of topic: the 
difference between this passage and the earlier is 
simply one climax. Vers. I-6 correspond to chap. 
xv. 18-25 : vers. 7-II, to vers. 26, 27 of the same 
chapter. The word ‘make to stumble’ is used in 
this Gospel only in one other passage, vi. 61. It 
points to the danger of having faith and constancy 
shaken by trial instead of standing firm in allegiance 
to Jesus, whatever might be the difficulties en- 
countered in His service. 

Ver. 2. They shall put you out of the syna- 
gognes; yea, an hour cometh that every one that 
killeth you should think that he offereth service 
untoGod. Itis of Jews that Jesus speaks, and the 
figure is therefore naturally taken from Jewish 
customs ; but opposition on the part of Jews is in 
these discourses the type of all opposition to the 
truth. On the severity of the trial alluded to in 
the first clause of the verse, see on chap. ix. 22. 
Yet not merely excommunication but death in 
every one of its varied forms shall be their portion. 
Nay, they shall even be regarded by their mur- 
derers as a sacrifice to be offered to God; they 
shall be slain as a part of the worship due to Him. 
‘Every one who sheds the blood of the impicus is 
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as if he offered a sacrifice,’ is said to have been a 
Jewish maxim. Not in indifference only or in 
ightness of spirit shall they be slain, to make a 
Jewish or a Roman holiday, when perhaps their 
fate might be mourned over in soberer hours, but 
in such a manner that those who slay them shall 
return from the scene as men who have engaged 
in what they believe will gain for them the favour 
of heaven. It is impossible to imagine a darker 
picture of fanaticism. Yet the picture is 
heightened by the mention of ‘an hour,’ an hour 
Jaden with the divine purpose, which must ‘come’ 
to them as it had come to Jesus Himself. 

Ver. 3. And these things will they do, because 
they know not the Father, nor me. The root 
of the opposition as formerly spoken of, chap. xv. 
2I. 

Ver. 4. But these things have I spoken unto 
you, that, when their hour is come, ye may re- 
member them, that I told you. The analogy of 
such passages as chaps. ii. 22, xii. 16, xiv. 26, 
seems to show that the ‘remembering’ here 
spoken of is not an effort of memory alone. It 
involves the deeper insight given by experience 
.and the teaching of the Spirit into the meaning 
and purpose of trial in the economy of grace. The 
disciples shall so remember that they shall have a 
fresh insight into the mystery of the Cross. Nay 
more, they shall learn to feel themselves peculi- 
arly identified with their Lord. As there was an 
‘hour’ in which His enemies were permitted to 
rage against Him, an hour which was ¢heirs (Luke 
xxiii. 53), so there is an hour again given them 
when they shall rage against the preachers of the 
truth (comp. ver. 2).—And these things I told 
you not from the beginning, because I was with 
you. Had Jesus, then, not told them these things 
in the earliest period of His ministry? It is often 
urged that passages such as Matt. v. 10, ix. 15, x. 
16, show us that He had, and that it is impossible 
to reconcile these with the words before us. Yet 
we have only to put ourselves into the position of 
our Lord and His disciples in order to see that 
there is no contradiction. It is not merely that 
He now speaks, or that they now understand, with 
greater clearness than before. His ‘ going away ’ 
is an essential part of ‘these things,’ and with it 
all that He now says is so connected that it has 
its meaning only in the light of that departure. He 
could not then have so spoken ‘from the begin- 
ning,’ for the simple reason that He was wo¢ then 
going away. General allusions to their coming 
sufferings there might be and were. But that 
they would have to take His place, and, in doing 
so, to find that His trials were their trials, He had 
never said. That solemn lesson was connected 
only with the present moment, when their training 
was completed, and they were to be sent forth to 
be as He had been. 

Vers. 5, 6. But now I go away to him that 
sent me; and none of you asketh me, Whither 
goest thou away? But because I have spoken 
these things unto you, sorrow hath filled your 
heart. It was in the joyful consciousness that 
His ‘going away’ was really a going to the 
Father, that Jesus had been speaking. But the 
disciples had not sufficiently considered this. They 
had looked upon His departure simply as a depar- 
ture from themselves, and had failed to enter into 
‘ail the glorious consequences connected with it. 
Thus they had been overwhelmed with sorrow. 
It is true that, at chap. xiii. 36, Peter had asked 
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‘Whither goest Thou away?’ But he had done 
this with no sufficient thought of the ‘ Whither’: 
the parting, not the goal to which Jesus went, had 
been in his mind. It was with no proper sense of 
its real meaning, therefore, that the question had 
been put. The suitable words might have been 
used, but not with the spirit and feeling which 
they ought to have expressed. This state of mind, 
not the failing to use certain words, is that which 
Jesus has now in view, and to which He refers 
with a certain sadness before He points out (as 
He does in the following verses) that, truly con- 
sidered, His departure was not less a cause of 
rejoicing to His disciples than it was to Himself 
(comp. chaps. xvi. 22, xvii. 13). 

Ver. 7. Nevertheless I tell you the truth. It 
is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go 
not away, the Advocate will not come unto you; 
but if I go, I will send him unto you. Sorrow 
filled the hearts of the disciples af the thought of 
the departure of their Lord. Now, therefore, in 
these His crowning teachings, not only must their 
sorrow be dispelled, but they must be sent forth 
with the joyful assurance that, so far from His 
departure’s being a just cause of sadness, it is rather 
that which shall secure to them the most glorious 
strength in their conflict with the world,-and the 
final possession of the victory. The great truths 
set forth, then, in the deeply-important verses on 
which we now enter are: (1) That the departure 
of Jesus is the indispensable condition of the 
bestowal of the Holy Spirit ; (2) That through such 
bestowal the world with which the disciples must 
contend shall become to them not onlya conquered, 
but a self-convicted, foe. The first of these truths 
comes before us in ver. 7, the second in vers. 
8-11. The first thing to be observed in the 
former verse is that in it, along with ver. 5, no 
fewer than three different words are used to express - 
the idea of ‘going away’ or ‘going.’ Between 
the first two there is probably little difference, 
although the second may bring less markedly into 
view than the first the mere thought of departure. 
The third, in the words ‘if I go,’ is distinguished 
from both of them in that it distinctly expresses 
not so much the thought of departure as that of 
going to the Father (comp. chaps. xiv. 2, 3, 12, 
28, xvi. 28). The glorification of Jesus, then, is 
here clearly in view ; and this passage teaches the 
same lesson as chap. vii. 39, that upon that glori- 
fication the bestowal of the power of the Spirit was 
dependent (comp. on chap. vii. 39). Not that 
the Holy Spirit had been given in no degree 
before. He had certainly wrought in Judaism, 
and had even been the Author of all the good that 
had ever appeared in heathenism : but He had not 
been given zz fower, had not been the essential 
characteristic of an era in which He had made 
only scattered and isolated manifestations of His 
influences. It was to be different now. The era 
to begin was the era of the Spirit, in which He 
was to breathe a new life into the world. Various 
reasons may be assigned why ¢/zs gift of the Spirit 
could be bestowed only after Jesus was glorified ; 
but we omit them for the sake of that which 
seems to us the main consideration upon the point. 
The end of all God’s dealings with man is that he 
shall be brought into the closest and most perfect 
union with Himself, and that, in order to this, He 
shall be spiritualised and glorified: This is 
effected through Him who took human nature into 
union with the Divine, and the end of whose course 
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is not the Incarnation, but His being made ‘the 
first-born’ among many brethren so spiritualised, so 
glorified. Only, therefore, when this end is reached 
is Jesus, as not only Son of God but Son of man 
(chap. iii. 14, 15), in full possession of the Spirit : 
only then is Heso set free from the conflicts and the 
troubles of the time of His ‘sufferings’ (Heb. ii. 
10, v. 8) that His Own spiritual power and glory 
are illimitable and unconditioned ; only then can 
He bestow in His fulness that Spirit which, as the 
essential characteristic of His Own final, perfect 
state, is to raise us to the similar end which the 
purpose of God contemplates with regard to us. In 
this sense the Holy Spirit not only was not but 
could not be given so long as Jesus was on earth, 
unglorified. But then, when, as Son of man 
glorified, and still, because Son of man, in closest 
fellowship with us who are men, He should have 
in Himself all the power of the Spirit, —then would 
He be able—and how could they who knew His 
love doubt that He would be willing ?—to pour 
forth upon His disciples that ‘Spirit of glory and 
of God’ which.should make them more than 
conquerors over all their adversaries. Surely it 
was ‘expedient’ for them that He should ‘go 
away,’ and, in going away, ‘go’ to the Father. 
Nay, it was better for them that He should ‘ go 
away’ than that He should remain; for not only 
was this fulness of the Spirit connected with His 
glorified condition, but the disciples, instead of 
leaning upon Him as they had done, would gain 
all that strengthening of character which flows 
from working ourselves rather than having work 
done for us by another. 

Ver. 8. And he, when he is come, will con- 
vict the world concerning sin, and concerning 
righteousness, and concerning judgment. The 
Agent has been spoken of ; we now enter upon 
His work, and the climax from chap. xv. 26, 
where the same aspect of the Spirit’s work is 
spoken of, is clearly perceptible. We are not to 
understand by the word ‘convict’ either simply 
‘reprove’ or ‘convince.’ It is much more than 
both, and implies that answer of conscience to the 
reproving convincing voice, by which a man con- 
demns himself (chaps. iii. 20, viii. 26). The word 
‘concerning’ also is not the same as ‘of.’ The 
inference to be drawn from these considerations 
(comp. also on chap. xiv. 30, 31) is that in the 
conviction of the world here spoken of its conver- 
sion is not necessarily implied. Conversion may 
or may not follow for anything here stated. The 
promise now given to the disciples is not that they 
shall convert the world, but that it shall be 
silenced, self - condemned, overwhelmed with 
shame and confusion of face. The Judge of all 
the earth is upon their side; He will judge for 
them. 

Vers. 9-11. Concerning sin, because they 
believe not in me: and concerning righteous- 
ness, because I go away tothe Father, and yeno 
longer behold me: and concerning judgment, 
because the prince of this world hath been 
judged. The general work of conviction to be 
effected by the Spirit having been stated in ver. 8, 
the several particulars are next explained more 
fully. The point of view from which all are to be 
looked at is that of the controversy with the 
world in which Jesus had Himself been engaged. 
So long as He was on the earth this controversy 
was left unsettled; but after His departure, His 
disciples, in the power of the promised Advocate, 
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shall bring it to a triumphant issue. The first 
part of that controversy had reference to sin. The 
world had cast on Jesus the imputation of sin 
(chaps. v. 18, vii. 20, etc.) ; and, on the other 
hand, His whole work and life had been first 
directed to bring the charge of sin home to the 
world. But the world had no just idea of what 
sin was. It thought of gross violations of the 
Divine law, or of violations of positive religious 
ceremonial: of sin in its true sense, not only as a 
departure from truth and love, but as even a 
failing to recognise and welcome these with all the 
affection of the heart and devotion of the life, it 
had no idea. Hence the work here spoken of— 
the work of Him who was at once the Advocate of 
Jesus and of His disciples. He shall convict the 
world of wrong in its estimate of Jesus, and thus 
also in its estimate of itself. He shall bring home 
to the world the fact that it believed not in Jesus, 
did not trust itself to Him as the impersonation of 
Divine truth and love, and that in this lay sin. 
Nay, not only so, the world shall learn that in this: 
lies the very essence and root of all sin, for it is 
really a rejection of the Father manifested in 
Jesus—it is hating the light and choosing darkness 
(chap. iii. 21, etc.). Thus it was unnecessary to 
speak of other sins: this was the crowning sin, 
inclusive of them all. 

The second part of the controversy of Jesus 
with the world had reference to righteousness ; 
—in what righteousness really lay, what the 
true nature of righteousness was. The world 
boasted of its righteousness; in its form as the 
Jewish world it was proud of its fathers, of its 
outward inheritance from them, and of itself. 
Jesus had pronounced that righteousness to be 
worthless (Matt. v. 20, etc.). Again, which of 
them is right? The Advocate, working in the 
disciples, shall decide the controversy in such a 
manner that the world shall be silenced. He will 
bring home to it the truth that, notwithstand- 
ing its rejection of Jesus, the Father has received 
Him, and has set His seal upon Him as His 
Righteous One. Hence the last words of ver. 10, 
‘because I go away unto the Father, and ye no 
longer behold me,’—words which do not seem to 
mean that the realm of faith shall henceforth be 
the abiding state of the kingdom of God on earth, 
and the home of the righteousness which is of 
faith, but which appear simply to give expression 
to that removal from the bodily sight of the dis- 
ciples which is the essential concomitant of the 
glorifying. They gently explain that what brought 
such grief to those who were now to be separated 
from their Lord was the very means of accom- 
plishing the great purpose that the Father had in 
view—the settlement of the controversy as to His 
Son, and the manifestation of what the Son really 
was. It is interesting to notice how the disciples, 
at a time when the work of conviction here spoken 
of had begun, dwell upon that characteristic of 
Jesus which is thus referred to (Acts iii. 14, vii. 
52, xxii. 145 Rom. i. 1, etc.). 

The third part of the work of conviction is that 
of judgment; and it has reference to the same 
controversy to which, as we have seen, the two 
previous parts of the work of the Spirit are related. ° 
The world had judged Jesus; but He, on the 
other hand, had judged the world; and His 
judgment would be proved to be just when the 
Advocate should enable the disciples to bring 
home to the world that it was founded upon 
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eternal reality and truth. ‘The lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life’ were 
now the objects of the world’s ambition and pur- 
suit; but a day was coming when it should be 
compelled to acknowledge a different standard of 
judgment; when it should discover, with terror 
and dismay, that its past standard had been alto- 
gether false; that what it had approved was 
passing away; that what it had despised was 
abiding for ever. Then should it see that its very 
prince had been judged in a manner against which 
there was no appeal, and that, instead of being 
the conqueror, he had throughout been the con- 
quered. Then should the world be constrained 
to confess that it had been madly attempting to 
reverse the position of the everlasting scales, and 
had been foiled in the attempt. 

Such, then, is the great work of the Holy 
Spirit upon the world during the whole period 
that was to pass between the departure of Jesus 
to His Father and His coming again in glory. It 
will be observed that it is the same work which 
Jesus had Himself carried on, that is now com- 
pleted by the ‘other’ Advocate. The difference 
does not lie so much in the nature as in the effect 
of the work: to the one period belongs the 
beginning of the controversy; to the other, the 
final decision. It is also clear that the conviction 
spoken of is to be understood in the same sense 
throughout. It is not primarily a work of con- 
’ version (although it may lead to conversion) that 
is referred to: it is a work that confounds and 
overwhelms the world when, as God gives His 
judgments unto the King and His righteousness 
unto the King’s Son, ‘they that dwell in the 
wilderness shall bow before Him, and His enemies 
shall lick the dust’ (Ps. Ixxii. 9). That work is 
the glory of the Church of Christ as she takes her 
Master’s place in the world ; and, when she 
remembers that it could not be done, did not 
the exalted Redeemer send down to her His all- 
powerful Spirit, she may well feel that it was 
‘expedient’ for her that He should go away. 

Ver. 12. I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now. Jesus is 
about to draw His instructions and consolations 
to aclose. He does so by returning to the great 

romise of the Spirit already given in chap. xiv. 26. 

et there is a difference between the promise there 
and here; and the difference, as usual, is one of 
climax. Teaching of a higher kind is now to be re- 
ferred to, for the element of experience comesin. It 
is not enough to have been taught by Jesus Himself. 
The disciples were to take their Master’s. place, 
and tocarry on His work. The Spirit, then, who 
had been His strength, must be also theirs. Thus 
it is not so much new teaching that they need as 
the old teaching in a new way, brought home to 
their hearts with a new power. Itis, indeed, often 
supposed that the ‘many things’ here spoken of 
refer to new trmths. This seems improbable. 
We can hardly suppose that Jesus had left any 
large part of His revelation not given, especially 
when He had so often spoken of the revelation of 
‘the Father,’ as if it contained the sum and sub- 
stance of religious truth. Besides this, we have 
already seen that in the words of Jesus ‘all things’ 
are implicitly contained (comp. on chap. xiv. 26). 
And, further, the word ‘ bear’ does not mean to 
apprehend ; it is to bear as a burden, and the 
most glorious and encouraging truths may become 
a burden to one too immature to bear them. 


Not, therefore, because the disciples could not in 
a certain sense even now understand further 
revelation, but because they had not yet the 
Christian experience to give that revelation power, 
does Jesus say that they cannot bear the many things 
that He has yet to say unto them. When shall 
they, or when shall the Church, be able to under- 
stand them? The answer is, When at any stage 
of their or her future history the ‘many things’ 
are needed, and so may have their power felt. 
But just because of this they need not be, as the 
whole context teaches us they are not to be, mew 
truths. They are old truths made new, expanded, 
unfolded (as we see especially in the Epistles of 
Paul), illumined by receiving light from the lessons 
of history, when these are read in the spirit of 
Christian trust and confidence and hope, but not 
wholly new. There will not be in them one reve- 
lation, ‘strictly so called, that was not in the words 
of Jesus Himself: but their ever greater depths 
shall be seen as the relations of the Church and 
of the world respectively become more complex. 
It has been so in the past: it will be so in the 
future. There is no reason to think that the 
treasure in the words of Jesus will ever be ex- 
hausted: it contains, according to the seeming 
paradox of the apostle, what we are ‘to know,’ 
although it ‘ passeth knowledge’ (Eph. iii. 19). 
This is the true development of Christian insight 
and experience, not the false development of Rome. 

Ver. 13. But when he is come, the Spirit of 
the truth, he will guide you into all the truth: 
for he will not speak from himself; but what- 
soever things he shaJl hear, he will speak: and 
he will declare to you the things that are 
coming. These words lend strong confirmation 
to what has been said on the previous verse. For 
this work of the Spirit is evidently different from 
that of chap. xiv. 16, 26, or chaps. xv. 26, xvi. 7 ; 
the first pair of these passages relating to prepara- 
tion for the work, the second to the discharge of 
its duties, while this relates to something to be 
given in the midst of these duties and their cor- 
responding trials. Further, ‘ He shall guide’ 
implies not merely that He shall show the way, 
but that He shall Himself experimentally go before 
them in the way (Matt. xv. 14; Luke vi. 39; 
Acts viii. 31; Rev. vii. 17). It will thus be 
observed that we are again led to think, not of new 
revelation, but of earlier teaching deepened by ex- 
perience. The view now taken is strengthened by 
two important particulars in this verse :—(1) The 
unexpected use of ‘for’ in the clause ‘for He 
shall not speak from Himself.’ This word, so 
closely binding the clauses together, makes it 
plain that ‘all the truth’ can be nothing else than 
the truth of which Jesus was the Proclaimer : ‘all 
the truth,” He would say, ‘which I have pro- 
claimed, of which I am Myself the substance 
(chap. xiv. 6). He will guide you, for it is not 
from Himself that He will speak: He comes as 
My Representative, not for new and independent 
offices of grace: He will carry on J/y work.’ 
(2) When it is said, ‘ He hears,’ we are not told 
whence He hears. It is possible that it may be 
from the Father; but when we call to mind that 
the unity of the Father and the Son is a leading 
thought in this discourse (comp. chap. xiv. 23), 
particularly in relation to the sending of the 
Spirit (comp. chap. xiv. 26, and especially chap. 
xv. 26), it seems highly probable that the mention 
of the Source whence the Spirit hears is designedly 
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omitted. Thus we are led to think not of the 
Father only, but of the Father and the Son, and 
again the revelation given is bounded by what 
Jesus has Himself revealed. The last clause of 
the verse may indeed, at first sight, appear incon- 
sistent with this view. Are not ‘the things to 
come’ new revelations? We answer that in no 
strict sense of the words are they so, Even should 
we suppose that Jesus speaks of such things as 
‘the things to come’ of the Apocalypse (chap. i. 
19), these properly interpreted are not so much 
revelations wholly new, as new applications of 
what had already been revealed, and in particular 
of that very controversy between the Church and 
the world of which the mind of Jesus was now 
full. ‘The things that are coming’ are the things 
that happen when ‘ He who is to come’ begins in 
the power of His Spirit the great conflict carried 
on throughout all the ages of the Christian Church 
in her militant condition; and the whole verse 
thus refers not to new revelations, but to revela- 
tions made new by the teaching of Christian 
experience. 

Ver. 14. He shall glorify me, because of that 
which is mine will he receive and will declare 
it unto you. On the glorifying of Jesus here 
spoken of, see on chap. xiil. 31. This glory will 
be given Him by the powerful working of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church, decawse that which the 
Spirit applies for the ever increasing growth and 
efficiency of the Church is only a fuller unfolding 
of ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ.” To Him 
as the Alpha and Omega of our faith, and never 
beyond Him, the Spirit leads us. 

Ver. 15. All things whatsoever the Father 
hath are mine: therefore said I that he receiveth 
of that which is mine, and will declare it unto 
you. It is of Himself as Son of man as well as 
Son of God, not of Himself only as the Eternal 
Son, that Jesus speaks. In that capacity ‘all 
things whatsoever’ had been given Him by the 
Father. Therefore might He well say in the pre- 
vious verse that, in leading His disciples onward 
to the ultimate goal of the Divine purposes, the 
Spirit would do this by receiving and declaring of 
that which was 4/7s. What was so received and 
declared would not fall short, therefore, of leading 
them into the highest truth—the truth as to ‘ the 
Father.’ 

Ver. 16. A little while, and ye behold me no 
longer; and again a little while, and ye shall 
see me. Trial has been spoken of and encourage- 
ment given. That both shall soon be known is 
the transition to the present verse. The difference 
between the verbs ‘ behold’ and ‘see’ must deter- 
mine the meaning of the words, the former here 
denoting (as in chap. xiv. 19) vision with the 
bodily, the latter vision with the spiritual, eye. 
The time closing the first ‘little while’ is the 
death of Christ, when ‘not beholding’ begins ; the 
time closing the second ‘little while’ dates from 
the resurrection, when the ‘seeing’ begins and 
continues for ever (comp. chap. xiv. 19). After 
the death of their Lord the disciples shall be 
in the position of the world (chap. xiii, 13); under 
the saddening influence of that event their faith 
shall wane, and all the joy experienced in His 
presence shall disappear. But He whom they had 
thought lost for ever shall enter at His resurrection 
on a glorified existence, from which He shall send 
to them that Advocate in whom and through whom 
He shall be always with them, and they with Him. 
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Vers. 17, 18. Some of his disciples therefore 
said one to another, What is this that he saith 
unto us, A little while and ye behold me not: and 
again a little while, and ye shall see me: and, I 
go away to the Father? They said therefore, 
What is this which he calleth, A little while? 
We know not what he speaketh. Their per- 
plexity is natural, and it is occasioned not only 
by the last words actually used by Jesus, but hy 
what had been so prominent a point in the pre- 
vious part of His discourse, that He was going 
away to the Father (ver. 10). They fear, how- 
ever, to ask a direct explanation from their Lord, 
and some of them discuss the matter among them- 
selves. 

Ver. 19, Jesus perceived that they were de- 
sirous to ask him, and he said unto them, Do ye 
inquire among yourselves concerning this that 
I said, A little while, and ye behold me not: 
and again a little while, and ye shall see me? 
He entered at once into their difficulties, and pro- 
ceeded to explain more fully what he meant, not 
indeed dwelling most upon the ‘little while,’ but 
upon the great and sudden contrasts of mind to be 
experienced by them, and previously hinted at in 
the words ‘ behold’ and ‘see.’ 

Ver. 20. Verily, verily, Isay unto you, That 
ye will weep and lament, but the world will 
rejoice: ye will be sorrowful, but your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy. The one is the result 
of the ‘not beholding,’ the other of the ‘seeing.’ 

Ver. 21. A woman when she is in travail hath 
sorrow because her hour is come; but as soon 
as she is delivered of the child, she remembereth 
no longer the tribulation for her joy that a man 
is born into the world. An illustration of what 
had been said familiar to all, but drawn out of the 
very heart of Old ‘Testament life and feeling (Isa. 
xxl. 3, xxvl. 17, lxvi. 7; Ps. CxXxVIlL og sueeete 
xix. 10). Yet there is more in the language than 
meets the eye at first sight, and its peculiarities 
form a valuable proof of the correctness of the 
interpretation giyen above by the twice repeated 
‘little while.’ For why (1) the expression her 
‘hour’ is come, but because the crucifixion was 
the ‘hour’ of Jesus, that of His deepest sorrow 
and the sorrow of His disciples? And why (2) 
the use of the word ‘man’ instead of child, when 
it is said ‘a man is born into the world,’ but 
because that which is brought forth in tribulation 
is the new birth of regenerated humanity, and 
because that new life with which the Church 
springs into being is life in a 7zsex Lord (Eph. ii. 
5), and carries us back to the moment when Jesus 
Himself rose from the grave ? 

Ver. 22. And ye therefore now have sorrow ; 
but I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no one taketh away from 
you. At ver. 19 Jesus had said ‘ ye shall see me,’ 
but now He says ‘I will see you.’ It is the 
blessed reciprocity of intercourse between Him 
and His own. From the moment of the resurrec- 
tion He will see them, and they shall see Him, 
and shall rise to the full brightness of that position 
to which He elevates His people. Nor will this 
‘seeing’ terminate with the ascension, for it is 
their spiritual vision that is mainly thought of. In 
the power of the Spirit He will see them and they 
Him, and they shall rejoice with a triumphant and 
abiding joy. 

Vers. 23, 24, And in that day ye shall ask me 
no question, Verily, verily, I say unto you, If 





ye shall ask anything of the Father, he will 
give it you in my name. Hitherto ye asked 
nothing in my name; ask, and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be fulfilled. The two verbs 
here rendered ‘ask a question’ and ‘ask’ are 
different ; and though the former may be used of 
prayer when oz Lord ‘asks’ the Father (chap. xvii. 
9, 15, 20), it seems impossible to separate the 
use of ‘ask a question’ in ver. 23 from its use in 
ver. 19 and again in ver. 30, in both which pas- 
sages it refers to asking information upon points 
occasioning perplexity to the mind. The declara- 
tion of Jesus thus is, that in the day when the joy 
of the disciples is perfected they will not need to 
feel that they must have Him beside them to solve 
their difficulties. They will then be so entirely in 
Him, one with Him, that along with Him they 
will have such a full knowledge from the Holy 
Spirit—a knowledge belonging to His ‘day ’—as 
will exclude the need of such questions. But this 
full knowledge will do more. If it restrains the 
questioning of ignorance, it at the same time opens 
their eyes to see better all their true need, and the 
source from which it shall be supplied. Therefore, 
not in a spirit of curious questioning but in a 
spirit of perfect trust let them approach the Father, 
for He will give to them ‘in the name’ of Jesus. 
He has revealed Himself to them in Jesus as their 
Father; He has made them in Him His own 
sons; therefore shall they receive as sons, and 
nothing shall be awanting to the fulfilment of their 
oy. 
‘ Wer. 25. These things have I spoken unto you 
in proverbs; an hour cometh when I shall no 
longer speak unto you in proverbs, but I shall 
tell you plainly concerning the Father. Jesus 
is now about to close His last discourse. At this 
point, accordingly, He refers to the method of 
teaching, of which He was giving them illustration 
at the moment, for the purpose of bringing ont by 
contrast the glory of the period upon which the 
disciples were about to enter. On the word 
‘proverbs,’ comp. on chap. x. 6. The contrast 
suggested is not between figurative and direct 
speech, or between enigmatical and clear sayings. 
Jesus had used few figures, and He had taught 
with the utmost simplicity and. plainness of 
language. But the effect of His teaching had 
depended upon the authority of the Teacher, not 
on the spiritual insight of the pupil. The Teacher 
alone had Himself ‘seen’ what He described 
(chap. vi. 46), and it had been His aim to make 
His pupils understand it. Now, however, that 
stage of instruction was to come to a close, and 
the pupils, in ripened manhood, were themselves 
under the direct teaching of the Spirit to ‘see.’ 
That this is the case, is clear from the fact that 
the ‘hour’ of ver. 25 and the ‘day’ of ver. 26 
were an hour and a day when Jesus was to be 
personally removed from His disciples, and when 
the ‘Spirit of the truth’ was to take His place. 
The contrast, therefore, between ‘in proverbs’ 
and ‘plainly’ is to be sought in the difference 
between outward teaching of every kind and that 
internal teaching which comes from the illuminat- 
ing influence of the Spirit of God, and which is 
the best, the only true, teaching. The Spirit 
shall be given after Jesus goes away, and the 
disciples shall see in their own free and inde- 
pendent insight what as yet they received only 
upon the authority of their Master. 

Vers. 26, 27. In that day ye shall ask in my 
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name; and I say not unto you, That I will ask 
the Father concerning you : for the Father him- 
self loveth you, because ye have loved me, and 
have believed that I came forth from the Father, 
In these words, which may be spoken of as the 
last words of this discourse before Jesus turns to 
its closing thoughts, the encouragement that He 
would give to His disciples reaches its highest 
point. They are assured that they shall stand in 
such unity of love with the Father that the Father 
shall embrace them in constant affection as His sons, 
that they as sons shall approach directly to Him 
as their Father; and that in that intercourse there 
shall come to them every blessing which the ful- 
ness of Divine love can supply. The verse will 
best be understood by contrasting it with the 
words of chap. xiv. 16. There Jesus had said 
that He would ask the Father, and He would give 
them another Advocate. Here He says that He 
will not need to ask for this Advocate on their 
behalf; and why? Secause the Advocate has come, 
because He has taken full possession of their 
hearts, because it is His ‘day.’ What is the 
consequence? They will ask ‘in the name’ of 
Jesus, —that is, the habit of their mind is that of 
prayer as persons who, through the revelation of 
the Father in the Son, know the Father to be 
their Father. Further, Jesus will not need to ask 
concerning them, for the Father needs no one to 
remind Him of His children. Lastly, the Father 
Himself will enfold them in His love, because in 
faith and love they have been united to the Son 
with whom He is one. It is an ideal state, the 
perfected state of the Church of Christ under the 
teaching of the Spirit ; a state not yet reached by 
her amidst her many sins and weaknesses. Never- 
theless the state is one not the less ideally true, 
because not yet reached ; and not the less to be 
kept before us as the hope of our calling to that 
glorious issue, when all contradictions and dis- 
harmonies shall be done away, and when, through 
the power of the Spirit, the one unity of Father, 
Son, and redeemed man shall be completely 
realised. 

Ver. 28. Icame forth from the Father, and am 
come into the world: again, [leave the world axd 
gotothe Father. The connection of this verse with 
the preceding is not to be found in the supposition 
that we have here additional mention made of two 
great truths in which the disciples are to rest. 
They are supposed to be beyond that now, and 
the connection is best found in observing that the 
discourse of these chapters is about to close, and 
that it does so in the manner of which we have 
had so many illustrations, by returning again to 
the leading truths that had been spoken of. The 
words before us are accordingly a summary of the 
whole history of Jesus in the light of His redeem- 
ing work, from the period of His pre-existent state 
in the bosom of the Father to the period when 
He shall again return to His everlasting rest in 
Him. He came that He might lead men to the 
Father : He goes that they may be perfected in the 
Spirit, and that He may prepare a place for them 


‘in the many places of abode in the Father’s house. 


Vers. 29, 30. His disciples say, Lo, now speakest 
thou plainly, and sayest no proverb: now we 
know that thou knowest all things, and needest 
not that any one should ask thee questions: by 
this we believe that thou camest forth from God. 
Two entirely different views may be taken of the 
feelings and language of the disciples as hcre 
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described. Either they are really led into a 
sudden knowledge of the truth, thus affording a 
striking illustration of darkness dispelled and of 
heavenly light shining into the heart from the teach- 
ing of Jesus, while He again joyfully recognises 
their faith and beholds in it an earnest of completed 
victory: or the disciples misunderstand them- 
selves, and confess their faith in a manner which, 
though sincere, is so imperfect that Jesus is con- 
strained to speak to them in words of warning. 
The latter view is that which deserves acceptance. 
The disciples’ words, ‘now we know,’ contrasting 
with the promise of ver. 23, a promise relating to 
the future, are obviously hasty ; there was nothing 
clearer in the latest words of Jesus than in words 
often uttered by Him before ; and, above all, the 
confession proves itself by its very terms to be 
imperfect, inadequate, inferior to that of a true 
faith. ‘From God,’ the disciples say in ver. 30; 
—not the ‘from’ of either ver. 27 or ver. 28, 
but one expressing a less intimate relationship 
with the Father than that of which Jesus had just 
spoken. ‘The disciples think that they believe, 
but they do not believe in such a way as will alone 
enable them to stand in the midst of coming trial. 
They are not content to take Jesus at His word, 
that dy and by their faith will be experimental, 
deep, victorious. They persuade themselves that 
even ‘now’ it is all that it need be; and they 
must be warned and reproved. 

Vers. 31, 32. Jesus answered them, Do ye 
now believe? Behold, an hour cometh and is 
come, that ye should be scattered, each one to 
his own, and leave me alone; and yet I am not 
alone, because the Fatheris with me. The view 
taken of the preceding verse leads to the conclusion 
that the first clause of this verse is interrogative, 
not affirmative, and the conclusion is favoured by 
chaps. vi. 70, xiii, 38. The meaning of the reply 
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is, ‘You anticipate the time, you deceive your- 
selves ; this faith of yours, sincere and real up toa 
certain point though it be, needs deepening and 
perfecting. It will be deepened and perfected in 
such a way that no trial will be too hard for it— 
but not yet : rather the hour cometh, and is come, 
when you shall all forsake Me in the time of My 
greatest need, and shall think only selfishly of 
yourselves. Yet, notwithstanding, even then, 
when to all appearance alone, I am not alone, for 
the Father is with Me.’ 

Ver. 33. These things I have spoken unto you 
that in me ye may have peace. In the world ye 
have tribulation; but be of good courage, Ihave 
overcome the world, ‘These things’ refers to all 
that had been spoken from chap. xiv. 1, to the 
thought of which beginning of His discourse Jesus 
now returns at its close. ‘The present tense, ‘ye 
have,’ seems to indicate that tribulation is not 
merely a historical certainty, but the natural 
consequence of the position of the disciples in the 
world. It must, as well as will, be so. But what 
of that, ‘Let not their hearts be troubled’ (chap. 
xiv. I), The worldisaconquered foe. Jesus has 
overcome it; and that not for Himself only, but for 
them. His faithful disciples have still sorrow in 
the world, but their sorrow is turned into joy 3 
they have still to wage a warfare in the world, but 
each part of the field resounds with their exulting 
shouts, and the very death which the world may 
bring to them is the gate of higher and more 
glorious life. The world is not to be overcome: 
it is overcome; and to those who follow in the 
footsteps of their Lord, the path through is not so 
much a conflict as a victory. As reapers in the 
harvest field, they rejoice together with Him who 
sowed (chap. iv. 36); as soldiers of the cross, 
they share the triumph of the Captain of their 
salvation. 
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The Intercessory or High-priestly Prayer of Jesus. 
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with thine own self with ?the glory which I had with thee 2Chap.i.1,2, 
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be with me 
67 because 68 omit O 
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ConTENTS. The chapter on which we now 
enter contains what is generally known as our 
Lord’s High-priestly Prayer. Such aname isappro- 
priately given it ; partly, because it is the longest 
and most solemn utterance recorded of the inter- 
cessions with which Jesus approached the throne 
of His heavenly Father on His people’s behalf ; 
partly, because He was at this moment standing 
on the threshold of His especial work as their 
great High Priest. No attempt to describe the 
prayer can give a just idea of its sublimity, its 
pathos, its touching yet exalted character, its tone 
at once of tenderness and triumphant expectation. 
We are apt to read it as if it were full of sorrow ; 
but that is only our own feeling reflected back 
upon what we suppose to have been the feelings of 
the Man of Sorrows. In the prayer itself sorrow 
has no place ; and to think that it was uttered in 
a tone of sadness is entirely to mistake what must 
have been the spirit of Jesus at the time. It 
speaks throughout of work accomplished, of 
victory gained, of the immediate expectation of 
glorious reward. It tells, not of sorrow, but of 
‘joy,’ joy now possessing His own soul, and about 
to be ‘fulfilled’ in His disciples (ver. 13). It 
anticipates with perfect confidence the realisation of 
the grand object of His coming,—the salvation of 
all that have been given Him (ver. 12), their union 
to Himself and the Father (ver. 21), their security 
amidst the evils of this world while they execute 
in it a mission similar to His (vers. 11, 15, 18), 
and, finally, their glorification with His own 
glory (ver. 24). The prayer, in fact, corresponds 
closely with the words of its Utterer immediately 
preceding it, ‘Be of good courage, I have over- 
come the world’ (chap. xvi. 33). It is nothing 
less than a prolonged anticipation of the shout of 
triumph on the cross, ‘ It is finished ’ (chap. xix. 30). 


69 both the world learned not to know thee 
71 and these learned to know 
73 will make it known 


74 lovedst 


The prayer divides itself naturally into three 
parts, in the first of which Jesus prays for Him- 
self, in the second for His immediate disciples, in 
the third for all who, in every age, shall believe in 
Him. But the three parts are pervaded by one 
thought—the glorification of the Father in those © 
successively prayed for, by the accomplishment in 
each of tue Father’s purpose, and the union of all 
in the perfect, the spiritual, the eternal bond of 
love. ‘The subordinate parts of the chapter are 
thus—(I) vers. I-53 (2) vers. 6-19; (3) vers. 
20-26. 

Ver. 1. These things spake Jesus, and lift- 
ing up his eyes to heaven, he said. Thus the 
Evangelist connects the prayer before us with the 
parting discourse contained in the previous 
chapters. It is oftered in the same place, while 
the disciples stand around, and in the same frame 
of mind as that in which Jesus had just spoken ; 
so that, when we read of His ‘lifting up His eves 
to heaven,’ we must think of them as full alike of 
holy devotion and of the consciousness of com- 
pleted victory.—Father, the hour is come. The 
first word of the prayer is ‘ Father;’ not ‘our 
Father’ as in the Lord’s Prayer, but simply 
‘Father,’ and so throughout, though twice with 
‘righteous’ or ‘holy’ connected with the name 
(vers. 5, II, 21, 24, 25). The word sums up 
the peculiar revelation of this Gospel, and 
expresses the whole consciousness of that relation 
to God in which ‘the only-begotten Son’ stood, 
and would have us to stand. Yet it is not a word 
of tenderness only, but of authority and power: if 
it stirs affection, it awakens also reverence and 
awe. ‘The hour’ referred to is not merely that 
of death, or of death as a transition to glory ; it is 
that in which the Son makes perfect the accom- 
plishment of the Father’s will (comp. chaps. ii. 4, 
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vii. 30, viii. 20, xiii. 32). This no doubt involves 
alike the death and the exaltation of Jesus, but it 


is the inner character of the hour, rather than 


its outward accompaniments, that is mainly 


referred to in the words ‘The hour is come.’— 


Glorify thy Son that the Son may glorify thee. 
On the meaning of ‘ glorify’ compare what has 
been said at chap. xiii. 31, 32. It is nota 


bestowal of personal glory for which Jesus prays, . 


for such a thought would both be out of keeping 
with the mind of Him who never sought His own 
glory, and would compel us to understand the 
word ‘glorify’ in the first clause in a sense 
wholly different from any that can be given it in 
the second. What Jesus prays for is, that the 
Father would now withdraw the veil which had 


_ hitherto obscured to some, and concealed from 


others, the ‘glory’ belonging to the Son’s unity 
of relation to the Father, in order that that 
‘glory’ of the Father Himse!f, which is the end 
of all existence, and which can be seen only in the 
Son, may thus shine forth in the sight of His 
creatures without any shadow to dim its bright- 
ness. The former is the means, the latter is the 
end (comp. on chap. xi. 4). The transition from 
‘Thy Son’ to ‘the Son’ is worthy of notice, the 
former including an appeal to personal relation- 
ship, the latter bringing especially into view the 
work by which Jesus ‘ declares ’ the Father (comp. 
chap. i. 18), and leads men into the condition and 
privileges of sonship (comp. chap. i. 12). 

Ver. 2. Even as thou gavest him authority 
over all flesh, in order that all that which thou 
hast given him, he may give unto them life 
eternal. This verse is clearly connected with 
ver. 1. It unfolds the means by which the glori- 
fying of the Father is to be accomplished; and 
the first clause corresponds to ‘ glorify Thy Son,’ 
the second to ‘that the Son may glorify Thee.’ 
To the Son the Father gave authority over all 
flesh, that the Son on His part might give to them 
eternal life. The words ‘all flesh’ (the Old 
Testament expression for all men) here used are 
remarkable. No words could more powerfully 
bring out that universality which is so character- 
istic of this Gospel and this prayer ; while, at the 
same time, they set before us the picture of all 
humanity, Gentile as well as Jewish, in its weak- 
ness and sinfulness, in its want of the power of the 
Spirit, in its separation from that spiritual and 
eternal life in which alone it accomplishes its 
destiny and attains to the completion of its joy. 
Over all men the Son received authority that if 
they would only listen to Him they might be 
saved: thus the Father glorifies the Son. By the 
execution of this mission, again, and by the giving 
of life eternal to all believers, the Son glorifies the 
Father.. The commission, in short, was glory to 
the Son: the execution was glory to the Father ; 
and the prayer is, that the loving purpose of the 
Father may be accomplished in the visible glory 
properly belonging to it. The peculiar structure 
of this verse, by which Jesus first presents those 
spoken of as a connected whole, and then pro- 
ceeds to refer to them in their more individual 
aspect, has already been spoken of (see on chap. 
vi. 37); and in the commentary on the same 
passage we have also seen that under the words 
‘all that which Thou hast given Him,’ we are not 
to think of any absolute, predestinating decree 
having no regard to the moral and spiritual 
character of those thus ‘given.’ Their moral and 


spiritual state is rather the prominent thought ; 
they are believers ; they possess eternal life. It 
is true that this is to be traced to the ‘drawing’ 
of the Father. From Him alone comes every 
perfect gift ; they are in themselves only weak and 
sinful flesh ; but, at the stage at which we view 
them here, the working of prevenient grace is 
long since past ; the Father has called them, and 
they have answered the call: then they are 
viewed as ‘ given.’ 

Ver. 3. And this is the eternal life, that they 
may learn to know thee the only true God, and 
him whom thou didst send, Jesus, as Christ. 
The article is used before ‘eternal life’ in order 
to carry our thoughts back to the ‘life eternal’ of 
ver. 2; and the conception involved in these 
words is now dwelt upon in meditation which 
finds utterance because of the disciples who heard 
(comp. chap. xi. 42). Therefore when Jesus, 
with His mind full of the thought of the glorifi- 
cation of the Father and the Son, speaks of the 
eternal life bestowed upon His people, He turns 
to the manner in which, through the reception of 
that life, such a glorification shall be effected by 
them. Two points must be kept in view while 
we endeavour to understand the words :—(1) The 
force of ‘that;’ this word sets before us the 
‘knowing’ as a goal towards which we are to 
strain our efforts. (2) That the word ‘ know’ 
does not mean to know fully or to recognise, 
but to learn to know: it expresses not perfect, 
but inceptive and ever-growing knowledge. 
Those, then, who receive ‘ eternal life’ enter into 
a condition in which they learn to know the 
Father and the Son as They really are,—learn 
to know Them in Their love and saving mercy, 
—and are thus enabled to ‘glorify’ Them. The 
knowledge of the Father and the Son is neither 
the condition’ of the ‘life,’ nor the same thing as 
the ‘life.’ It is rather that far-off goal which is 
constantly before us, and to which we come ever 
nearer, in proportion as we enter more deeply 
into the life which Christ bestows. The ‘life,’ on 
the other hand, is that state in which we are in- 
troduced to the knowledge of the Father and the 
Son, the state in which we learn to know Them 
with constantly-increasing clearness and fulness, 
and finally the state in which, when life is per- 
fected in us, we come to know Them as They are, 
to ‘see’ Them, and to ‘be like’ Them (comp. 
I John iii. 2). Strictly speaking, the knowledge 
is thus dependent on the life, rather than the life 
on the knowledge. But, in truth, the interde- 
pendence is mutual; neither can exist without the 
other ; there is no life which does not lead to 
knowledge ; there is no knowledge without life. 
The ‘eternal life’ is thus also a present thing, 
stretching indeed into the endless future, but begun 
now. 

The constituents of the knowledge are also 
given. They are first to be viewed as two; and 
each has a distinguishing attributive connected 
with it. The first is God: He is the ‘ only true 
God.’ We cannot exclude from these words the 
thought of a contrast to heathen divinities ; for, 
as we have already seen on ver. 2, the Gentiles 
are here present to the mind of Him who prays for 
all that are to believe in Him. But, if so, we 
must recognise in them an allusion to the cardinal 
formula of Judaism, ‘The Lord our God is one 
Lord’ (Deut. vi. 4); and the force of such an 
allusion in its present use we shall see imme- 
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diately. In addition to this, however, the word 
‘true’ has also its meaning veal. This God whom 
we are to know is the foundation of all real being, 
the God in whom all things are that are, and thus 
as ‘true’ the ‘only’ God. The second constituent 
of the knowledge is Jesus: He is Christ, —God’s 
anointed One, the Messiah. Ina chapter where 
so much importance is attached to the word 
‘name,’ we are justified in thinking that the name 
‘Jesus’ is here regarded in its proper meaning 
of ‘Saviour:’ it expresses what the word ‘ Me’ 
would not express with anything like similar 
fulness. These two constituents of the knowledge 
spoken of are next to be viewed as one; for the 
fact that the words ‘ Him whom Thou didst send’ 
precede the name ‘Jesus,’ as well as the whole 
teaching of this Gospel, suggests not the thought 
of God azd Christ but of God zz Christ, of God 
declaring Himself in Him whom He ‘sent.’ 
Herein, therefore, lies the truth, that the one God 
whom Israel so vainly boasted that it knew could 
only be ‘ known’ in connection with, and by means 
of the knowledge of, Jesus. Hence, also, we 
need not wonder that Jesus here names Himself 
in the third Person instead of the first. He is 
giving expression in its most purely objective form 
to the sum of saving knowledge. To effect this 
the second clause mentioning this knowledge has 
to be combined with the first : it must, therefore, 
be presented not less objectively ; and thus, seeing 
this knowledge as it were without Himself, our 
Lord speaks not of ‘Me’ but of ‘Jesus.’ Had 
such a use been unsuitable to prayer, it would be 
as difficult to account for it from the pen of the 
Evangelist (on the supposition that the words are 
remoulded by him) as from the lips of Jesus. 

Ver. 4. I glorified thee on the earth, having 
accomplished the work which thou hast given 
me to do. The first petition of Jesus in this 
prayer had been ‘glorify Thy Son.’ That peti- 
tion is now to be repeated in a more emphatic 
form (ver. 5), but first we have a fuller statement 
of the ground on which it rests. In vers. 2, 3, 
the petition had been connected with the design 
of the Father ; nowit is connected with the accom- 
plishment of that design ; and the general prayer 
for glorification is to rise into the prayer ‘ Glorify 
Thou Me zow.’ This glorifying of the Father is 
said to have taken place ‘on the earth,’ that is, 
amidst the humiliations and sorrows of the Lord’s 
earthly life. There in word, and deed, and suffer- 
ing even unto death, Jesus revealed the Father’s 
loving will for the salvation of men; there He 
accomplished the purpose for which the Father 
sent Him; there He glorified the Father. It will 
be observed that all is spoken of as past, for the 
whole work of Jesus is at this moment looked 
upon as finished. It is not indeed entirely 
finished, for He has not yet been nailed to the 
cross ; but that final part of it may still be con- 
nected in thought with the whole suffering life, 
and may be spoken of as if it had been met. All 


1 The words of this verse are so important that it may 
be well to explain more fully in a note that in the clauses 
attached to ‘learn to know’ there is probably a fusion of 
two thoughts ; haces 

‘that Thou art the only true God. 
learn to know VThee as the only true God 
that Jesus whom Thou sentest is Christ. 
Jesus whom ‘Thou sentest as Christ. 
‘The predicative ‘Christ ’ requires the verb to express 
knowledge of a fact: the impression given by the verse is 
that great stress belongs to ‘know’ in the sense of ac- 
quaintance with a /erson. 
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the life of Jesus had been a death ; in all of it He 
had been accomplishing His work and os 
the Father: the one step still remaining, an 
already fully taken in will, may thus be easily 
associated with the rest, and the whole be con- 
templated as over. Therefore Jesus prays, 

Ver. 5. And now glorify thou me, 0 Father, 
with thine own self with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was. The glory 
prayed for is distinguished by two particulars : 
(1) It is ‘with Thine own Self’ (comp. chap. 
xiii. 31, 32), in contrast with the words ‘on 
earth’ of ver. 4. ‘(2) It is a glory that Jesus had 
possessed ‘ before the world was ;’ that is, from 
eternity. Thus the prayer is that the clouds 
which during His earthly life had obscured the 
glory of His Divine Sonship may be rolled back, 
and that as Son of man (as well as Son of God) 
it may now affear that He possesses that glory in 
all the brightness with which it encompassed Him ~ 
before He came into the world (comp. on chap. 
xili. 32). The word ‘glory,’ in short, is to be 
understood in the sense of glory to be mani- 
Jested as well as in a sense expressing the contents 
of the glory; and the petition is for a bestowal 
of the manifested glory rather than of the original 
real glory considered in itself. Thus the unity of 
thought in the whole passage is preserved. Not 
the Son’s personal exaltation, but the Father’s 
glory through the Son’s, is still the keynote ; for, 
when the glory of the Son is seen the glory of the 
Father is seen also, and the less the obscurity 
resting on the former the less also that resting 
on the latter. With this petition the first section 
of the prayer closes. 

Ver. 6. I manifested thy name unto the men 
which thou gavest me out of the world. Jesus 
now passes to the thought of those disciples who 
had been led to rest on Him in faith. His work 
was over : theirs was to begin; and it involved a 
struggle and needed strength, similar to His own. 
In tenderest pity and love, therefore, He now 
prays for them, that they may be preserved as He 
has been. Yet not their preservation (for its own 
sake), but the glory of the Father, is still the 
leading thought. Jesus is glorified in them (ver. 
Io), and we have already seen that when He is 
glorified the glorification of the Father is secured. 
First of all their position is described ; they have 
so entered into and embraced the ‘ word’ of Jesus 
that the great purpose of His coming has been 
answered in them, and they are fitted to take His 
place in the world. That ‘word’ had been espe- 
cially the ‘name’ of God, His name as ‘ Father,’ 
including His character, His attributes, His saving 
will as revealed in Jesus. The whole purpose of 
God’s Fatherly love had been embraced by them 
as tidings of great joy both for themselves and for 
the world. ‘They had been given to the Son by 
the Father ‘out of the world ;’ that is, they were 
no longer in the world as the element of their 
existence. The position is exactly His own (ver. 
14), so that even already we see how closely they 
are identified with Him, and are fitted, as taking 
His place, to lift men up into their own higher 
sphere. It is not enough, however, to say this, 
for the completeness with which the end has been 
attained has to be further brought out from two 
sides, the Divine and the human.—Thine they 
were, and to methou gavest them. That is the 
Divine side. The change of order from the same 
words as used in the earlier part of the verse ought 





to be noticed. The emphasis is now directed to 
‘Me,’ and the meaning is that they were now by 
Divine appointment the Son’s, that they might 
take up Iiis work.—And they have kept thy 
word, This is the human side. They, on their 
part, had answered the purpose of the Father : 
they had kept the ‘ word’ of God ; not the general 
revelation of His will, but, if we may so speak, 
the revelation of the Logos, of the ‘ Word,’ in the 
soul. In the Word of God they have God’s word 
in them. How completely are they put into the 
position of Him who is now ‘going away”! 

Ver. 7. Now have they learned to know that 
all things whatsoever thou gavest me are from 
thee. ‘These words do more than state that the 
disciples knew this fact. They include a far deeper 
meaning, intended to bring out more fully the 
position of the disciples as the representatives of 
Jesus. For what was it that Ye knew? What 
was the element of relation to the Father in which 
f/e lived? It was that all He had was from the 
Father ; that all He was was the reflex of the 
Father ; that His words, His works, His whole 
activity, were the Father’s ; that He came forth 
from the Father, and was sent by Him into the 
world (chaps. iii. 13, vi. 46, vii. 29, iii. 34, xili. 3). 
This was the consciousness which especially dis- 
tinguished Him in the fulfilling of His mission ; 
and now that consciousness has passed over into 
them. 

Ver. 8. Because the words which thou gavest 
me I have given them, and they received them, 
and learned to know truly that I came forth 
from thee, and believed that thou didst send 
me. These words explain the fact stated imme- 
diately before. The disciples had received a con- 
sciousness similar to that of Jesus, because He, on 
His part, had implanted His words in them ; and 
they, on their part, had responded, receiving 
what He gave. They ‘received,’ ‘learned to 
know,’ ‘ believed :’ the three verbs, closely follow- 
ing each other in the same tense, correspond to 
the solemnity of the statement. Again, however, 
we see that far more is meant than the reception 
of particular truths: the main thought is, that He 
has transferred His own mind to His disciples, 
that He has taught them His own truths and 
thoughts, and that they, while retaining their own 
proper individuality (the word ¢hey before ‘re- 
ceived’ being equivalent to ‘they themselves’), 
have fully made them their own. 

Ver. 9. I ask concerning them; I ask not 
concerning the world, but concerning them 
which thou hast given me. In the preceding 
verses the mind of Jesus has been filled with the 
thought of the position of the disciples: He now 
proceeds directly to pray for them; and the sub- 
stance of His prayer is that they, occupying His 
place, may be so preserved as to be what He had 
been,—true to the word given them, victorious 
over the devil, consecrated, filled with joy, to His 
glory and the glory of the Father in Him. So 
fully, too, are His thoughts occupied with them, 
that the whole energy of His prayer is devoted to 
them alone. He will not for the present ask con- 
cerning the enemy to be assailed, but about the 
assailants who are to take His place. Without 
denouncing the ‘ world,’ therefore, He simply sets 
it aside. It may indeed be asked, Why mention 
it at all? The answer probably is, to bring out 
that perfect correspondence between the will of 
the Son and of the Father, which is the ground 
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of the Son’s confidence in prayer. Hence the 
emphatic ‘I’ with which the verse begins,—‘I, 
who came forth from the Father, who am sent of 
the Father (ver. 8); I, who am the perfect ex- 
pression of the Father, willing only what He wills, 
—I do not go beyond those whom He has given 
Me.’ This last thought then finds utterance. 
—Because they are thine. In ver. 6 it had been 
‘They were thine ;’ then they had been looked at 
only as the possession of the Father. Now ‘they 
are thine :’ they have been brought back to Him 
and united to Him in a closer, dearer bond than 
ever,—the bond of fellowship in the Son. 

Ver. 10. And all things that are mine are 
thine, and thine mine, and I have been glorified 
in them. It does not seem necessary to regard 
the two first clauses of this verse as a parenthesis, 
and to restrict the last words ‘in them’ to the 
disciples only who had been spoken of in ver. 9. 
Jesus seems rather to be carried away, by the 
thought that disciples one with Him were as truly 
one with His Father, to another and a more 
glorious thought, that all that He possessed was 
His Father's and all that was His Father's was 
His, so real, so intimate, so deep is the unity 
between Them. In all things, then, though (it 
may be) especially in His disciples, He has been 
glorified. But His being glorified in them is 
really the Father’s being so, because the glory 
flows from their recognition of Him, and their 
fellowship with Him, as the Son. It is not, 
therefore, because they glorify Himself that He is 
to pray for their being kept by the Father, but 
because the promotion of His glory is the promo- 
tion of the Father’s glory. From every thought 
of the prayer we must ascend to the Father, that 
glorious Name in which, with its blended autho- 
rity and love, are given the order and the happi- 
ness of all creation. 

Ver. 11. And I am no longer in the world, 
and they are in the world, and I come to thee. 
One thought rising before the mind of Jesus now 
deepens His earnestness of entreaty on behalf of 
His disciples,—the contrast between their con- 
dition and His own. zs labours and sorrows 
are over, but ¢hey are left behind in the struggle 
which He is leaving. The very greatness of His 
joy in the thought of His own glorious return to 
His Father rouses His tenderest sympathy for 
those who have so much to do and to suffer before 
they can share His joy. —Holy Father, keep 
them in thy name which thou hast given me, 
that they may be one even as we are. In ver. I 
we had simply ‘ Father:’ we have now ‘Holy’ 
prefixed to that name. The reason is obvious. 
‘Holy’ does not express mere freedom from sin; 
He who is holy is entirely separated from all that 
is carnal and outward in this present world, so that 
pure spirituality and heavenliness alone rule in 
Him. As, therefore, a state similar to this is that 
to which God would raise His people, the epithet 
‘Holy’ brings this thought prominently into view, 
and strengthens the argument of the prayer. The 
petition is that, for the purpose mentioned in the 
last words of the verse, they may be kept in the 
Father’s name which He has given to the Son. 
Light is again thrown upon the word ‘name.’ 
It cannot be simply the name ‘ Father,’ for that 
could not be given to another: it is His revela- 
tion of Himself in Jesus. That revelation had 
been given to the Son; it had been appropriated 
by the disciples ; they were living init; the prayer 
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-is that, amidst all the temptations of the world, 
they may be keptin it. Then follows the purpose, 
that they may be one ‘even as’ are the Father 
and the Son. It is the Divine unity of love that 
is referred to, all wills bowing in the same direc- 
tion, all affections burning with the same flame, 
all aims directed to the same end—one blessed 
harmony of love. 

Ver. 12. When I was with them, I kept them 
in thy name which thou hast given me, and I 
guarded them, and not one of them perished, 
but the son of perdition, that the scripture 
might be fulfilled. It is out of the fulness of His 
heart that Jesus continues to speak. The sad 
change that is to take place in the condition of 
His disciples after He has ‘gone away’ presses 
on His mind; He recalls tenderly the care with 
which He had hitherto watched over them in an 
evil world ; and now that He can no longer show 
that care, He commends them with longing 
earnestness to the Father. He does this all the 
more because it was in the Father’s name given to 
Himself that He had kept them, —in the revelation 
of the Father, in the w.ity of His own relation 
to the Father, in the consciousness that God was 
their Father as well as His; so that the Father as 
well as He shall keep them, and, in keeping them, 
shall only continue the work that He had Himself 
begun. The word ‘I’ is very emphatic,—‘I 
kept them: now do Thou.’ The distinction be- 
tween ‘kept’ and ‘guarded’ is not to be found 
in the thought of different spheres, such as inward 
and outward, to which it may be supposed that 
the words apply ; but in the fact that the latter 
word points to the watchfulness by which the 
former is attained (comp. on chap. xil. 47). At 
the same time the difference of tense in the original 
is worthy of notice, the first verb expressing con- 
tinued care, the second the completeness of the 
security afforded. Yet one dark cloud rested on 
the bright past, and the eyes of the disciples might 
at that moment be directed to it. Judas had not 
been kept : how was that? To this Jesus gives 
an answer in these words. The wonderful fact 
itself, when rightly viewed, affords evidence that 
He has fulfilled His promise that He will keep 
His own. It was in carrying out the Father’s will 
that not one of the Eleven had been lost : it was 
in carrying out the same will that Judas had met 
his fate. He was ‘the son of perdition,’ one who 
had freely chosen to move in that sphere of perish- 
ing, and therefore he perished. A scripture, too, 
or word of God (Ps. xli. 9, already quoted in 
chap. xiii. 18), had declared God’s will, and that 
will could not fail to be accomplished. To sup- 
pose that Judas is now brought before us as one 
originally doomed to perdition, and that his 
character was but the.evolving of his doom, would 
contradict not only the meaning of the Hebraic 
expression ‘sor. of’ (which always takes for granted 
moral choice), but the whole teaching of this 
Gospel. In no book of the New Testament is 
the idea of will, of choice on the part of man, 
brought forward so repeatedly and with so great 
an emphasis. The history of man is taken up at 
that point when God’s previous dealings with him 
have prepared him for the exercise of a choice in 
which his responsibility shail appear. How far 
this previous discipline is the result of absolute 
decree is not said ; but the very fact that it is ds- 
cipline implies that the result might have been 
other than it is. They in whom the Father's 


object is attained are those ‘given’ t» the Son, 
and Judas, therefore, was not one so ‘given.’ (On 
the construction here compare what was said on 
chap. ili. 13.) 

Ver. 13. But now I come to thee. These 
words are to be connected with what follows 
rather than with what precedes. The thought of 
His immediate departure leads Jesus to pray that 
His disciples may be filled with a joy independent 
of His personal presence,—‘ in themselyes.’—And 
these things I speak in the world, that they may 
have the joy that is mine fulfilled in themselves. 
The words ‘these things I speak’ refer to more 
than the fact that Jesus is at present praying,—to 
more even than the actual petition at present on 
His lips. He has in view the sadbstance of His 
prayer, continually taught by Him. His ‘joy’ 
was fulfilled in this, that the name of His Father 
had been given Him, that He realised the unity 
with His Father in which He stood. He had led 
the disciples to the consciousness that they too 
were in that name of the Father, and by that 
means the joy that was His had become theirs, — 
it was ‘fulfilled’ in them. In answering this His 
prayer the Father will only be accomplishing His 
own plan, and securing His own glory through the 
glorification of the disciples in the Son. ‘ In the 
world ’ does not mean merely ‘ upon earth,’ but in 
the midst of the efforts of the world to defeat the 
purpose of Jesus. 

Ver. 14. Ihave given them thy word; and the 
world hated them, because they are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the world. The 
prayer for preservation is over: our Lord now 
speaks of the work of His disciples in the world. 
In ver. 8 He had said ‘the words (or sayings) 
which Thou* gavest me I have given them,’ 
and the statement had been immediately fol- 
lowed by a declaration of their ersonal faith. 
Here He says ‘I have given them Thy word,’ and 
the statement is followed by a declaration that the 
world hated them. We see at once the advance 
of thought. The disciples have received the 
Father’s word for ztterance; and, as a natural 
consequence, the world, which might have known 
nothing of them had they only nourished their 
faith in secret, becomes their persecutor. How 
closely are they again identificd by Jesus with 
Himself : they have not only His peace, His joy, 
but His work,—the very peace, the very joy that 
filled His soul, the very work in which He died. 

Ver. 15. Lask not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them out of the evil one. The disciples 
are in the world, and Jesus cannot yet pray that 
they may be taken out of it, for it is the very pur- 
pose of the Father that they shall be left in it to 
carry on His work. What He does pray for is, 
that, as their work and His will be identical, so 
also their preservation may be idéntical, with His 
own. The element distinguishing His preserva- 
tion had been that mentioned in chap. xiy. 30, 
—a total separation between the prince of this 
world and Him. The same complete separation 
He would now have for them,—not merely that 
they may be delivered from attacks of the evil one, 
but also that they may be kept ‘ out of’ him, may 
have no fellowship with him, no weakening of 
their testimony by yielding to him, but may be 
single, pure, and faithful to the last as He had 
been. The expression ‘to be kept out of the 
evil one’ may surprise \the reader until he re- 
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that in 1 John v. 19, 20 the Apostle 
s of the world as lying ‘zz the evil 
‘The teaching of this Gospel and of the 
New Testament is that there are two 
in which man may live, that of the world 
s prince, and that of ‘Jesus Christ.’ (Com- 
: ay passages which speak of the Chris- 
s ‘iz Christ.’) Our prayer ought to be, not 
we may be kept ‘from’ the one, but that we 
may be kept ‘out of’ the one and ‘in’ the other. 
_ Ver. 16. They are not of the world, even as I 
am not of the world. These words met us in 
ver. 14, but they are again introduced in a slightly 
different order, the emphasis being now thrown on 
‘of the world,’ in order to prepare the way for 
the complete antithesis to be immediately ex- 
_ pressed. 
___-~—Ver. 17. Consecrate them in the truth: thy 
wordis truth. The word here rendered ‘ Conse- 
crate’ is constantly used in the Greek translation 
of the Old Testament to express the entire dedica- 
tion and consecration both of persons and of things 
to God. In this sense, but with the deeper mean- 
ing of inward and spiritual consecration, we find 
it here. It is thus, when applied to persons, not 
less but more than sanctification, the latter being 
implied before the former can take place. The 
__ word corresponds to the attribute prefixed to 
* Father’ in ver. 11 (for which, however, we have 
in English no other word than ‘holy’): the 
same word, too, is used by Jesus of Himself in 
chap. x. 36. To be consecrated is, therefore, 
to be separated from the world, to be dedicated as 
a holy thing to God. This is to be done ‘in 
the truth,"—in that sphere of the truth which is 
the sphere of the Father and of the Son; in living 
communion with, and appropriationvof, the truth, 
so that the truth shall be that in which their whole 
being is moulded and consecrated. This meaning 
of ‘ the truth’ is then more fully brought out by 
the statement, ‘Thy word is truth.” Here by 
*word’ we are not to understand the word of God 
in general, but the word already spoken of in yer. 
14,—that special word of the Father which is found 
in His revelation of Himselfin the Son, the Word. 
And this word is ‘ truth’ in its most absolute sense, 
truth which finds concrete expression in ‘the 
truth.’ It is the ‘truth’ that came by Jesus 
Christ,—not merely truth in opposition to error, 
but the eternal reality of things in contrast with 
_ that which is unsubstantial and shadowy, that 
which must pass away. 
, Ver. 18. Even as thou didst send me into the 
world, Ialso sent them into the world. Jesus has 
prayed for the consecration of His disciples in the 
truth, and He now speaks of the necessity that 
existed for it. They have been sent into the 
world (the sending is viewed as already accom- 
plished) ‘even as’ He had been sent into the 
world. Not merely is the fact of sending similar, 
but they are sent by the Son with the same com- 
Mission as that with which the Son Himself had 
_ been sent by the Father. They are to ‘declare’ 
the Father as He had done, and to make the 
Same revelation of eternal truth, of eternal love, 
' toa sinful world. How much, then, did they 
need a consecration like His! But not only so. 
There is a further ground upon which His prayer 
‘or their consecration rests. 
_ Ver. 19. And for them I consecrate myself, 
y they themselves also may be consecrated 
im troth. It was for the very purpose of bringing 
VOL. U. 13 
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them to a consecration like His own that His 
whole work of love and sacrifice had been freely 
undertaken. He might have said ‘I was conse- 
crated,’ a thought which has its perfect parallel in 
chap. x. 36. But He speaks of consecrating 
Himself, partly because He entered into His 
consecration with perfect acquiescence and free- 
dom ; partly, perhaps mainly, because He is 
thinking of that High-priestly work of His which 
was now immediately impending. (It will be 
observed that the proleptic form of expression is 
not always maintained : see ver. 13.) The follow- 
ing words express, with special reference to the 
disciples, the end which Jesus had been desirous 
to attain. It is that their consecration might be 
the exact counterpart of His (‘they also’); that 
they might act in it a free and independent part, 
devoting themselves in personal faith to the task 
assigned them (‘they themselves’), and that all 
might be done ‘in truth,—not simply truly, but 
in conformity with the real, the essential, the 
everlasting (comp. on ver. 17). Finally, let us 
notice that the consecration spoken of is, alike 
in the case of Jesus and of His disciples, not 
a process but an act completed at once,—in 
His case, when, gathering together in one view 
all His labours and sufferings, He presented them 
a living sacrifice to His Father: in theirs, when 
they are in like manner enabled to present them- 
selves as living sacrifices in His one perfect 
sacrifice. 

Thus the second section of the prayer closes, its 
main burden having been that the disciples, who 
are about to be sent forth into the world in order 
to carry on the work of Jesus there, and who for 
this purpose have had the name of the Father 
manifested to them that they may know the Father, 
and the word of the Father given them that they 
may proclaim the Father, may be preserved by 
the Father from the world, and may be enabled 
to exhibit a perfect consecration to the Father’s 
work. Thus shall the Father be glorified in them 
as He had been glorified in the Son, who accom- 
plished the work that had been given Him to do. 

Ver. 20. But not concerning these only do I 
ask, but also concerning them which believe in 
me through their word. From the thought of 
the disciples whom He was sending forth to carry 
on His work, Jesus now turns, in the third and 
last section of His prayer, to the thought of 
all who through their word shall be brought to 
faith, to the thought of believers in every country 
and in every age. They are spoken of as those 
‘which believe, —not indeed in actual fact, for 
none had as yet believed through the instrumen- 
tality of the disciples ; but in idea they rise before 
the mind of Jesus,—His Church down to the very 
end of time. The ‘word’ spoken of is that of 
ver. 14, the special word which is the revelation 
of the Father, and which brings man to recognise 
the love of the Father as it appears in the Son, 
and in the Son to them. 

Ver. 21. That they all may be one, even as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they themselves also may be in us. The peti- 
tion on behalf of all believers follows in these 
words, and their last clause expresses it in its 
highest form. The second ‘ that’ is neither paral- 
lel to the first, nor is the sentence to be inverted, 
as if it ran, ‘that they themselves also may be 
in us as Thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee.’ 
It is dependent on the words coming immediately 
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before, and thus brings forward the final purpose 
of the Incarnation of the Eternal Son, and of that 
whole work of His by which our human nature 
was perfected into union with the Divine nature, — 
that believing men may be taken into the same 
glorious unity. The unity spoken of, then, is not 
merely that of Christians among themselves, 
whether outward or inward. It is unity in the 
Father and the Son, effected by that ‘word’ re- 
garding the Son in the Father and the Father in 
the Son which has been appropriated in faith, 
and which produces a result corresponding to 
itself. It is what is known by divines as the 
‘mystical union;’ yet in it believers maintain 
their own personality and freedom, for such is 
the force of ‘they themselves.’-—That the world 
may believe that thou didst send'me. ‘The first 
‘that’ here is not to be connected with a verb so 
far removed as ‘I ask’ of ver. 20. It is a word 
_of purpose, marking the ultimate result of the ful- 
filment of the prayer. And this result is that the 
‘world,’ now the enemy of the truth, may be 
brought to faith. Although (ver. 9) Jesus had 
not prayed for the world, because He was praying 
for those who were to act upon it, He was not 
forgetful of its need. It was the world that He 
had come to save; and, although it rejected and 
crucified Him, He looked onward to a time when, 
as ‘greater works’ were done by His disciples 
than He Himself had done (chap. xiv. 12), the 
world would own the Divine power appearing in 
them, and the Divine origin of His mission. It 
is the spiritual life of the Church, however, that 
(so far as has yet been spoken of) is to effect this 
end. Her unity is included, but it does not receive 
its special emphasis till we come to ver. 23. Her 
spirituality is mainly before us here, that life 
which her members live, not conformed to the 
world,—not coming down to the level of the world, 
with the vain idea that thus they shall bring the 
world nearer them, but ever rising as far as pos- 
sible above the world, dwelling in the Father and 
in the Son, a city of God, from which even 
now there streams light that shall kindle light in 
hearts that have been formed for light and life like 
its own. 

Ver, 22. And the glory which thou hast given 
me I have given them, that they may be one 
even as we are one. Jesus had prayed that all 
believers might be one as He and the Father 
were one. He now turns to what He Himself 
had done that He might effect this end. We 
have already seen that the ‘glory’ referred to 
is that of self-sacrificing love, brought out from 
amidst the taunts with which men met it when 
displayed in Jesus, and owned by the Father as 
the only true glory. Sucha glory Jesus had given 
to His people that, in living fellowship with the 
Father and the Son, they may be one in Them. 
Not worldly honour or station, the favour of kings, 
the patronage of statesmen, or the wealth of 
nations, was their glory ; but the gift to loye, and 
to sacrifice themselves for the world’s good. 
Then in that love would they be one, even’as the 
Father and the Son are one. 

Ver. 23. I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be perfected into one. That is: not only 
that this oneness may be reached, but that, in its 
being so, the last step to be taken with believers 
may be accomplished, the final issue and perfect- 
ing of all that Jesus has to do for them. Where- 
upon follows again the effect to be produced upon 
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“he world, stated, however, in a fuller form than in — 
ver, 21.—That the world may learn to know that 
thou didst send me, and lovedst them even as 
thou lovedst me. The substitution of ‘learn to 
know’ here for ‘ believe’ in ver. 21 is remarkable. 
The two words cannot be understood to signify the 
same thing, nor can the latter, in conformity with 
the style of this Gospel, express less than the former. 
In one way or another there must be an advance 
of thought. We see this in the addition of the 
clause, ‘lovedst them even as Thou lovedst Me.’ 
A similar advance must be traced on the point 
immediately before us. Chap. xiv. 31 appears to 
solve the difficulty. There the same word is used 
as in the present verse, and we are thus invited to 
extend ovr thoughts beyond the number of those 
who shall be led to faith. The whole world shall 
recognise what Jesus speaks of: even they who 
do not confess in faith shall confess in shame, that 
He whom they rejected was the loved of the 
Father, and that He has gathered His people into 
the same blessed unity of love. ; 

It is in this verse that the unity of the followers 
of Jesus is peculiarly dwelt upon. Their spiritu- 
ality is accompanied by its highest result when it 
is perfected into unity; and with this result is 
connected the most powerful impression which 
they make upon the world. It is therefore a 
vistble unity for which Jesus prays. His Church 
is visible; and that idea of an invisible Church, 
in which Christians seek an escape from the sen- 
tence of condemnation which their divisions com- 
pel them to pronounce upon themselves, finds as 
little countenance in these verses as in any other 
part of Scripture. 

Ver. 24. Father, what thou hast given me, I 
desire that where I am they also may be with 
me, that they may behold my glory which thou 
hast given me, because thou lovedst me before 
the foundation of the world. Having prayed for 
the spirituality and unity of all His disciples, 
Jesus now, in the closing petitions of His prayer, 
passes to the thought of their complete deliverance 
from the troubles of the world, and of their en- 
trance with Him upon that glory with which He 
Himself was about to be glorified. It is difficult 
to translate the Greek verb rendered ‘I will’ in 
the Authorised Version. ‘I will’ is too strong; 
perhaps ‘I desire’ comes nearest to the original. 
The peculiar structure of the verse, in which the 
clause ‘what Thou hast given Me’ is so remark- 
ably thrown forward, arises from the fact that 
believers are viewed not so much distributively 
as in the unity immediately present to the Re- 
deemer’s mind. It is the perfect glory of Jesus 
not only as Son of God but also as Son of man 
that is spoken of,—His glory shining forth in 
undimmed brightness in the heavenly world. 
There is the true home of His being ; and hence 
not ‘I shall be,’ but ‘I am,’ as in chap. xiv. 3. 
Again, however, we must remember that this 
‘glory’ is not that of outward estate. It is the 
spiritual glory of perfect union with the Father, 
seen and shared in apart from the shadows of 
earth. Hence the last words of the verse do not 
contain a statement of the ground upon which 
Jesus prays for His own, but of the nature of the 
glory which they are to behold when the ineffable, 
everlasting love of the Father to the Son is seen 
by them poured forth on Him who has taken the 
human nature into perfect union with the Divine. 
Phat had not been 4ee/d in the Man of Sorrows: 










- ness of God. 


.as in ver. 11, ‘ Holy’) ‘ Father.’ 


ove of God will then be seen to have embraced 
humanity in its tenderest outgoings, and the joy of 
the redeemed in the vision and fruition of that love 
will be complete (comp. on ver. 22). 

Ver. 25. Righteous Father, both the world 
learned not to know thee, —butI learned to know 
thee, —-and these learned to know that thou didst 
send me. Not in the last clause of ver. 24, but 
now, we have the ground upon which Jesus prays 
that the ‘ glory’ of which He has spoken may be 
conferred upon His people ; and it connects itself 
not so much with the love as with the righteous- 
It is just and right that those who 
have been prepared for the glory to be beheld 
should at last obtain it. Hence ‘ Righteous’ (not 
For God as 
Father is not merely love, but love resting on 
perfect rectitude,—is One who will see that what 
befalls His creatures corresponds to what they are. 
The word ‘both’ here perplexes commentators, 
but is to be explained by what seems to be the 
usage of this Gospel (comp. chap. xv. 24), in which 


‘propositions subordinate to the principal state- 


ment are thus introduced; while, at the same 
time, like a dark background, they bring out the 
main thought with greater force. In the present 
instance this thought is contained in the last 
clause of the verse, and it is made more note- 
worthy by the fact stated in the first. The inter- 
mediate clause, again, ‘but I learned to know 
Thee,’ appears to be designed to lead us up to the 
main proposition following. It was because Jesus 
knew the Father that He had been able to com- 
municate that knowledge to His people. Because 
they had received this knowledge, therefore, it 
was fitting that the love into which, along with 
the knowledge, they had entered, should bring 
to them its full reward, and should shine upon 
them as it shone upon the Son in whom they had 
renounced the world and the world’s ways. It 
may, indeed, at first sight startle us to find Jesus 
using such words of Himself as that He ‘learned 
to know’ the Father. But (1) it has to be borne 
in mind that ‘learned to know’ is not in every 
respect a perfectly satisfactory translation of the 
original ; it only approaches much more nearly to 
the truth than ‘knew.’ ‘The proper meaning 
would be ‘got knowledge,’ or ‘came to know.’ 


‘(2) There is nothing more startling in the state- 


ment than in that of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(chap. v. 8), ‘Yet learned He obedience by the 
things which He suffered.’ There, indeed, we 
have another and a separate word for ‘learned ;’ 
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it shall be dehe/d when—His sorrows over, but His 
_ humanity as true as it had been upon the earth— 
_ He is crowned with glory. The full, the perfect 


but a process, a progress, is also implied in the 
word of the verse before us. The writer to the 
Hebrews speaks of an experimental learning of 
obedience by One who was possessed of a truly 
human, as well as of a Divine nature,—not the will 
to obey becoming more perfect, but actual obedi- © 
ence being practically more and more learned in 
the varying duties and trials of life. So here, He 
who was human as well as Divine ‘ learned,’ prac- 
tically and experimentally, ‘to know’ the Father ; 
and it was because He so learned that He was 
able to communicate that knowledge—His own 
knowledge—to His people. Knowledge such as 
that spoken of can be acquired by ws in no other 
way ; and we have repeatedly seen, in consider- 
ing this prayer, that what Jesus bestows upon His 
disciples is first His own. 

Ver. 26. And I made known unto them thy 
name, and will make it known, that the love 
wherewith thou lovedst me may be in them, 
andIin them. The thought of ver. 25 is now 
more fully expressed, and, with it, the result to 
which the knowledge spoken of conducts all be- 
lievers is summed up in the one word inclusive of 
every blessing, both for time and for eternity,— 
love. How exhaustive is the mode in which 
Jesus teaches the ‘name’ of God, the reyelation 
of the Father in the Son, —‘ I made it known to 
them; they know; I shall make it known to 
them!’ It is the expression of complete reve- 
lation, similar—so far as in such a matter we 
may speak of similarity—to ‘Which was, and 
is, and is to come.’. Therefore there naturally 
follows to all who embrace this revelation a per- 
fect entering into that of which it tells, into that 
love which unites the Father and the Son, and 
which shall be in them, as Jesus Himself shall 
be in them, the unbroken rest of ‘ peace’ after the 
toils, the eternal sunshine of ‘joy’ after the sor- 
rows, of the world. 

Thus the third section of the prayer closes, its 
main burden having been that the whole Church 
of God, believers of every age and country, may 
be so brought to and kept in the unity of the 
Father and the Son that the glory of the Son: in 
the Father may be theirs. For then, the conflicts 
of this world ended, they shall be partakers of the 
fulness of that love of the Father which shall 
encompass them as it encompassed the Son before 
the foundation of the world,—pure, undimmed, 
undisturbed by the presence of either sin or sor- 
row,—the Father in the Son and the Son in them, 
all in perfect holiness and blessedness consum- 
mated into One. Thus, too, shall the end of all 
be attained, the glorifying of Him ‘of whom and 
through whom and to whom are all things.’ 
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Judas also, which betrayed him, knew the place: 
3 ofttimes resorted‘ thither with his disciples. 
having received a band of men? and “ officers from the chief 
priests and° Pharisees, cometh thither with lanterns and torches 
4 and weapons. 
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5 ye? They answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto 
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6 with them. As soon then as he had said’® unto them, I am 
7 he, they went backward, and fell to the ground. Then asked 
he them again,’' Whom seek ye? And they said, Jesus of 
8 Nazareth. Jesus answered, I have’? told you that I am he: 
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we enter upon a new section of the Gospel, ex- 
tending to the close of chap. xix. The section 
contains the final assault of the devil and the 
world upon Jesus. But the struggle is of a kind 
entirely different from that contained in the fourth 
or leading section of the Gospel, chaps. v.—xii. 
There Jesus contended with His foes. Here He 
submits Himself into their hands, and they appear 
to be the conquerors. Yet they are not really so. 
God Himself takes up the cause of His Son, and 
so bears witness to Him, that all the suffering 
which He endures is but a ‘lifting on high,’ and 
that the death upon the cross is victory. The 
first paragraph of this section records the betrayal 
by Judas, and the seizure of Jesus by the officers of 
the chief priests and Pharisees accompanied by the 
Roman soldiers. 

Ver. 1. When Jesus had spoken these things, 
he went forth with his disciples over the winter- 
torrent Kidron. ‘The last discourse of Jesus to 
His disciples and His intercessory prayer to His 
Father have been spoken; and, from the upper 
room in which we have already seen that this took 
place, Jesus now ‘went forth’ to meet the fate 
that had been prepared for Him. More than this 
seems, however, to be expressed by the word 
‘went forth.’ It is the solemn word by which the 
Evangelist would express the free surrender of 
Himself by Jesus to His approaching fate (comp. 
its use in ver. 4). It is the continuation of His 
‘going forth’ from the Father (chap. viii. 42). 


from the temple-mount into the valley bounding 
Jerusalem on the east, Jesus first crossed the 
brook which flowed down’ the valley, although in 
a course at that date much nearer the temple walls 
than is indicated by its present channel. Some 
doubt exists as to the precise meaning of the name 
given to the brook. The Greek words may signify 
either ‘The Kidron’ or ‘The Cedars,’ there being 
evidence to show that a tree of dark foliage, pro- 
bably a species of cedar, is known in the Talmud 
by the name Cedrun. The first signification seems, 
however, to be the more probable, and the appar- 
ently plural termination of the original may be 
easily explained ; it is the Grecising of the Aramaic 
name ending in ‘on,’ as Anon, Kishon, Arnon. 
The context compels us to ask whether the name 
is used only in its geographical force, or whether 
it is associated in the Evangelist’s mind with any 
of those deeper ideas so often connected by him 
with names. The epithet affixed to it guides us to 
a solution of this question. It is the only occasion 
on which in the New Testament the term ‘ winter- 
torrent’ is applied to the Kidron, a term derived 
from that word ‘winter’ which we have already 
found used in this Gospel with a reference deeper 
than to the season of the year (chap. x. 22); while 
in the Old Testament it is the symbol of tribulation, 
trial, and judgment (Ps. xviii. 4, cx. 7, Cxxiv. 4; 
Jer. xlvii. 2). The Hebrew name Kidron again 
is derived from a verb signifying to be black or 
dirty, hence to mourn or to be distressed, mourners 
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being wont to cover themselves with sackcloth and 
ashes (Ps. xxxv. 13, 14, xxxviii. 6, xlii. 9, xliii. 2). 
Putting these considerations together, we cannot 
doubt that the Evangelist sees in the Kidron the 
stream of trouble, the ‘ winter-torrent’ of sorrow 
and affliction. If we may suppose that the stream 
took its name from the dark colour given to its 
waters by the blood of the sacrifices drained off 
into its course from the temple-mount, the mean- 
ing involved in the language before us will be still 
more striking. It was over this brook that David 
passed in the darkest hour of his history, that in 
which he fled from Absalom (2 Sam. xy. 23). 
When, accordingly, we observe that the quotation 
in John xiii. 18 is from a Psalm (Ps. xli.) in which 
the events of that sad day are commemorated, and 
that the quotation is made in illustration of these 
last scenes of the life of Jesus, it seems clear that 
we are invited to behold in this crossing of the 
biack mountain-torrent the cressing of the true 


David, ‘the King of Israel’ (chap. xii. 13), in the 
hour of a still deeper anguish than that in which 
His great prototype had been involved.—Where 
was a garden, into the which he entered, 
himself and his disciples. The garden is that of 
Gethsemane ; not so much a garden in our sense 
of the word as an orchard, a garden with trees, 
and these, as appears from the derivation of its 
Hebrew name, olives. Peculiar attention is drawn 
to the leading person of the scene by the addition 
of the word ‘ Himself.’ 

Ver. 2. And Judas also, which betrayed him, 
knew the place: for Jesus ofttimes assembled 
thither with his disciples. The ‘ofttimes’ must 
refer to many previous visits to the garden, and 
not to those connected with the present brief 
sojourn in Jerusalem. The omission at this point 
of all mention of the ‘Agony’ in the garden has 
often occasioned great surprise, and been even 
used as an argument against the fidelity of the 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































Vale of the Cedron. 


aim of any one of the Evangelists to present us 
with a complete narrative of all the life of Jesus, 
or of all the aspects of His character and work. 
Each drew rather out of His infinite fulness what 
was peculiarly appropriate to the design which he 
had himself in view, or to the range in which he 


narrative of the Fourth Gospel. Yet it may be 
observed —(1) That, while the supplementary 
theory (see Introduction) cannot, as a whole, be 
received in explanation of the structure of our 
Gospel, it is quite natural to think that the Evan- 
gelist may haye felt himself justified in the omission 
of particular scenes, because he was aware that 
they were already well known, through his pre- 
decessors, to the Church. (2) That his relation 
of the similar mental conflict and prayer in chap. 
xii.—a relation in which he stands alone—made it 
both more possible and more natural for him to 
omit this section here. (3) That his object being 
now to bring prominently forward the calm majesty 
with which Jesus met His final sufferings, he was 
led to select those parts of His actions and words 
which peculiarly illustrate this, and to say nothing 
of other parts by which the picture might seem 
te be disturbed. Such a proceeding is consistent 
with the most perfect faithfulness. It was not the 


felt himself called upon to work. What we have 
to ask is not that each shall tell us all, but that 
the several narratives shall not be inconsistent 
with each other. No such inconsistency can be 
urged here. The Agony is the illustration of the 
words, ‘O my-Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me :’ the narrative before us is the 
illustration of the words, ‘ Nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt ;” and we know that both 
these sentences were uttered at the same moment 
by the lips of Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 39). : 

Ver. 3. Judas therefore having received the 
band of sohliers, and officers from the chief 
priests and the Pharisees, cometh thither with 
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lanterns and torches and weapons. The cir- 
cumstances here mentioned are in contrast with 
those of ver. I, constituting the obverse side o: 
the picture, before the ‘went forth’ of that verse 
is again taken up in ver. 4, and thus illustrating 
the same principles of structure as those which met 
us in the opening verses of chap. xiii. The general 
situation is set before us from its two different sides : 
the first consisting of (1) Jesus, (2) His disciples ; 
the second, of (1) Judas, (2) the band of soldiers, 
etc. The mention of ‘the band’ has been made an 
object of ridicule, as if it could only mean ‘half 
a Roman army.’ The ridicule is groundless, for 
—(1) Even if we allow, what it is extremely pos- 
sible was not the case, that the band was of its full 
strength, it was after all only the same as the 
‘cohort,’ the tenth part of a legion. (2) The 
Romans in all probability did not think of one 
man only to be made prisoner, but of the danger 
of a popular tumult. (3) In Acts xxiii. 23 we 
have a remarkable instance of the number of 
soldiers used upon a similar occasion. As the 
band now mentioned was obtained from the Roman 
authorities, we see that, from an early period of 
the night, they must have been led to interest 
themselves in the transactions taking place. The 
‘ officers’ were the servants of the chief priests and 
Pharisees. The trees of the garden made ‘lanterns 
and torches’ necessary. Although the moon was 
near the full, the Jews would imagine that Jesus 
might hide Himself in the covert and so escape. 

Ver. 4. Jesus therefore, knowing all the 
things that were coming upon him, went forth. 
It is in the full knowledge of all that was about to 
happen that Jesus speaks and acts. In this know- 
ledge He ‘went forth,’ not merely out of the 
garden, or out of the shade of the trees into the 
moonlight, or out of the circle of the disciples, 
but (taking up again the ‘went forth’ of ver. 1) to 
the fulfilment of the Divine purpose. At this 
instant the kiss of Judas mentioned by the first 
two Evangelists was given (Matt. xxvi. 49; Mark 
xiv. 45).—And saith unto them, Whom seek ye ? 
The object in all probability was partly to allow 
them to take Him, His hour being now come; 
partly to direct attention to Himself, so that the 
disciples might escape. 

Ver. 5. They answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. 
The answer may perhaps reveal the light in which 
Judas had represented Jesus to the Roman autho- 
rities, —‘ of Nazareth,’ a Galilean, prone to revolt ; 
or it may be that the Evangelist beholds in it one 
of those unconscious prophecies of the enemies of 
Jesus of which we have so many examples in this 
Gospel. In chap. i. 45, ‘Jesus of Nazareth’ is one 
of the three great aspects in which we are led to 
expect that we shall behold the Redeemer.— 
Jesus saith unto them, I am he. Before the 
effect produced by the reply is related, a paren- 
thetical clause is introduced.—And Judas also, 
which betrayed him, was standing with them. 
What is the object of this clause? Not to explain 
what afterwards happened, as if Judas had been 
the first to fall, and so to produce a confusion 
which made his companions also fall ; not merely 
to awaken indirectly a deeper feeling of abhorrence 
for the traitor who thus dared to present himself 
before his victim, and that, too, as we learn from 
the other Evangelists, with a kiss ; least of all in 
order to connect this Gospel with the earlier ones, 
its author feeling that as he had not told the story 
of the kiss of Judas it would be well for him at 
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least to indicate the place where it had been given. 
The explanation is to be found in chap. xiii. 27. 
We have before us Judas possessed by Satan. The 
powers of evil are concentrated in him; and to 
bring him thus prominently forward as sharing the 
fate of others illustrates in the most striking 
manner the victory of Jesus even in this hour of 
apparent defeat. Not man only but Satan shall 
fall prostrate before the Divine Son; and, if the 
latter is taken by His enemies, it is not because of 
their power but because He freely surrenders Him- 
self into their hands (chap. x. 18). 

Ver. 6. When therefore he said unto them, 
I am he, they went backward and fell to the 
ground. It is the Divine majesty and innocence 
of Jesus that produced the effect. Like the buyers 
and sellers in the temple, the history of whose 
terror at the presence of the Redeemer is vouched 
for by the testimony of the earlier gospels as much 
as by that of the fourth, they are overwhelmed 
with awe, and fall before Him (comp. on chap. 
ii. 16). As soon as they recover, Jesus repeats His 
question. 

Ver. 7. Again therefore he asked them, Whom 
seek ye? ‘Their reply is in the same terms as 
before.—And they said, Jesus of Nazareth. The 
moment is come when Jesus is to deliver Himself 
up, and His sole concern now is for the safety of 
His disciples. ig 

Ver. 8. Jesus answered, I told you that Iam 
he: if therefore ye seek me, let these go their 
way. And then the Evangelist tells us of the 
illustration which he beheld in this of the meaning 
of certain words of Jesus uttered not long before. 

Ver. 9. That the word might be fulfilled, which 
he spake, Those which thou hast given me, I lost 
not one of them. The words thus referred to are 
those of chap. xvii. 12. There they primarily apply 
to spiritual and eternal safety ; here to what is, in 
the first instance at least, temporal deliverance. 
It is impossible to imagine that the Evangelist did 
not understand this: but the powers of the world 
and of evil are so identified in his eyes that 
oppression by, or deliverance from, the one is 
oppression by, or deliverance from, the other, 
The temporal is the shadow of the eternal, and 
the principles working out upon man’s stage here 
stretch into the long hereafter. In addition to 
this, however, it is to be noticed that the temporal 
deliverance thus afforded was really a means to 
secure the spiritual safety of the disciples. Seized 
by the Roman guard, they would in all probability 
have denied their Master even more faithlessly 
than Peter was so soon to do. 

Ver. to. Simon Peter therefore having a 
sword drew it, and smote the high priest's 
servant, and cut off his right ear. And the 
servant’s name was Malchus. It is possible that 
the position of ‘therefore’ in the original, between 
‘Simon’ and ‘Peter,’ may be designed to call 
attention to the import of the apostle’s name. It 
is not Simon only who does the act about to be 
mentioned, but Simon who is ‘ Peter,’ the rock, 
the bold and determined one. ‘The ‘servant’ is 
not one of the ‘officers’ formerly mentioned, but 
the high priest’s own attendant, who may have 
borne his master’s message to the ‘officers.’ His 
name was Malchus, and the mention of this fact, 
as well as of the minute circumstance that the ear 
cut off was the right ear, illustrates the personal 
knowledge possessed by John of what he describes. 
The earlier Evangelists, who all mention the in- 
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cident, do not give the servant’s. name (Matt. xxvi. 
513 Mark xiv. 47; Luke xxii. 50). As the great 
object of John in this passage is to illustrate the 
perfect submission of Jesus to the will of His 
heavenly Father in the ‘hour’ now come, nothing 
is said of the healing of the ear. Luke alone tells 
us of it (chap. xxii. 51). 

Ver. 11. Jesus therefore said unto Peter, Put 
up the sword into the sheath: the cup which 
the Father hath given me, should I not 
drink it? The aid of all violence is disclaimed. 
Jesus speaks not of ‘thy’ sword but of ‘the’ 
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sword, and thus shows that He can Himself resort 
to no measure of outward self-defence. It is His 
Father’s will that He should suffer and die, and 
to that will He unhesitatingly resigns Himself. 
The particular form in which the submission is 
expressed reminds us of the prayer in Gethsemane 
(Matt. xxvi. 39), and the same form of expression 
occurs at Matt. xx. 22. It appears to have been 
frequent on the lips of the Son of man. Jesus is 
now of His own accord at the disposal of His 
enemies. His words have put a stop to all further 
steps for His defence. 
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CONTENTS. We have in this passage the 
appearance of Jesus before Annas and Caiaphas, 
together with the three denials of the Apostle Peter. 
The difficulties of the passage, both in itself and 
in its relation to the earlier Gospels, are unques- 
tionably great. Our first aim must be to under- 
stand the narrative as it is here presented to us, 
without regard to any other narratives that we 
possess. 

Ver. 12. The band of soldiers therefore, and 
the captain, and the officers of the Jews, took 
Jesus and bound him, The words addressed by 
Jesus to Peter lend boldness to His cowardly foes. 
They see that no further resistance is to be offered. 
A passive victim is before them; and they seize 
and bind Him. 

Ver. 13. And led him to Annas first, for he 
was father-in-law to Caiaphas which was high 
priest of that year. The word ‘first’ is worthy 
of notice. It may be used only with reference to 
the narrative that follows; but it is also possible 
that we have here another instance, similar to that 
which we have already met in chap. iii. 24, of the 
clear and decided manner in which the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel corrects impressions drawn 
from the incomplete statements of the earlier 
Gospels. In the latter we read only of a hearing 
before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, and no men- 
tion is made of Annas. That Jesus was taken 
before Annas ‘first’ is the statement of John, and 
the very distinctness with which it is made is no 
small evidence that we are dealing with real 
history. 

Ver. 14. Now Caiaphas was he who had given 
counsel to the Jews, that it was expedient that 
one man should die for the people. The intro- 
duction of these words obviously indicates that the 
reason why Jesus was taken to Annas first is not 
to be found in the mere /ac¢ of his relationship to 
Caiaphas, but that it is to be sought also in that 
character of the latter which, it was hoped, would 
influence the former. By the reference made to 
chap. xi. 50 we are reminded that, in his hostility 
to Jesus, Caiaphas had lost self-control, and had 
become a mere instrument in the hands of higher 
powers who were urging him onward to fill up the 
measure of his guilt. Either, therefore, the Jews 
thought that the hostility to Jesus raging in his 
breast must have already influenced his whole 


family circle (comp. chaps. vi. 71, xiii. 26), or 
they hoped that Annas, if not as yet so deeply 
implicated in the plot as his son-in-law, might now 
be persuaded to throw himself heartily into their 
plans. It was at the same time of the utmost 
Importance to secure the co-operation of Annas, 
whose influence, as we learn from Josephus, was 
very great in Jerusalem. Before this powerful 
man then Jesus stands, bound, submissive, know- 
ing the fate that is before Him. Resting upon 
this as its background, we have now what the 
Evangelist, as we shall yet more clearly see, is 
greatly concerned to describe, the faithlessness of 
Peter. 

Ver. 15. And Simon Peter followed Jesus, and 
so did another disciple. Although not certain, 
it is upon the whole most probable that the ‘ other 
disciple’ thus unnamed is John himself. He and 
Peter may have fled at first with the others ; but, 
if so, they had immediately returned. The name 
given to Simon is again important. We have 
already seen at ver. 9 the manner in which the 
Evangelist brings out the force of ‘Peter.’ Of 
that force we must not here lose sight. Simon is 
still ‘the rock,’ notwithstanding what he is about 
to do. It is the very fact indeed that he is ‘ Peter’ 
which shows how terrible is the moment, and how 
deep the stab inflicted upon Jesus. But so far is 
John from wishing to depreciate his fellow-apostle 
that he regards him, even in the midst of his 
greatest defection, as the lion of the apostolic 
band, the man to whom Jesus had given the name 
Peter in order to indicate his boldness, the man 
with whom he had himself stood side by side, in 
years at the time he wrote long gone by, fronting 
undismayed the very judges who made him tremble 
now. At the door opening into the high priest’s 
‘court’ Peter is stopped. It is indeed only for a 
few moments, but they are full of weight for the 
understanding of the narrative. During them 
Jesus passes through. The two apostles do not 
pass through at the same instant : John alone finds 
immediate admittance; and we are justified in 
saying that, before Peter has well begun his parley 
at the door, Jesus will be out of sight. Had it 
not been for an accidental circumstance the two 
apostles would not have been admitted at all. This 
circumstance is next related. —And that disciple 
was known unto the high priest, and he went 
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in with Jesus into the court of the high priest, 
Reserving until we come to the close of ver. 27 
any inquiry into the question whether the ‘high 
priest’ here spoken of was Annas or Caiaphas, we 
remark only that it is unnecessary to ask by what 
means John was known to him. There is no 
improbability in the circumstance, especially when 
we remember that the relatives of the Apostle 
were persons in easy circumstances (Mark i. 20). 
Thuis known, he finds no difficulty in obtaining 
entrance into the court. 

Ver. 16. But Peter stood at the door without. 
Peter is stopped at the door ; and, while he stands 
there, Jesus is lost to his view.—The other dis- 
ciple therefore, which was known unto the 
high priest, went forth and spake unto her that 
kept the door, and brought in Peter. The cir- 
cumstance thus related is in the highest degree 
natural, and it is related in the most simple 
manner. 

Ver. 17. The damsel therefore that kept the 
door saith unto Peter, Art thou also one of this 
man’s disciples? He saith, I am not. The 
maid knew that John was one of the disciples of 
Jesus, and the interest taken by him in Peter leads 
her to suppose that the latter must also be one of 
them. She asks the question, and the first denial 
takes place. As Peter enters the court, he says, 
‘Iam not.’ A little incident is now mentioned 
which, slight as it seems, must be carefully 
attended to. 

Ver. 18. And the servants and the officers 
were standing there, having made a fire of 
charcoal; for it was cold, and they were warin- 
ing themselves; and Peter also was with them, 
standing and warming himself. These ‘servants’ 
and ‘officers,’ it must be remembered, are those 
who had so recently laid hold of Jesus, and who 
were the instruments of His sufferings. They had 
made a fire of charcoal, a circumstance in itself 
exceedingly natural in the cold of that spring 
night ; and at it they stood and warmed them- 
selves. ‘Peter’ also ‘with them’ was standing 
and warming himself. Such seems at first to be 
the sole meaning of the words: but the clause 
‘for it was cold,’ reminding us of chap. x. 22 and 
chap. xiii. 30, forces upon us the impression that 
the Evangelist has something more in view than 
the simple fact apparent to the first glance at the 
words employed by him. The fact is historical. 
We know that even from the other Gospels. But 
it is more than historical. To the symbolic eye of 
John it has a deeper meaning. In this night of 
cold he sees Peter associating himself with the 
enemies of Jesus, perhaps consulting his own 
comfort while his Master suffers, at all events 
putting himself in a position where the faithless- 
ness that had already led to his first denial must 
gain strength ; and he thus prepares us to expect 
that the sin of which he has been already guilty 
may, probably will, be followed by a still greater 
fall. Whether this idea is brought out also by the 
‘fire of charcoal’ is more difficult tosay. It seems 
not unlikely that it is, for the word is not used by 
the other Evangelists ; ‘coals of charcoal’ are in 
the Old Testament one of the symbols of Divine 
judgment (Ps. xviii. 13, cxx. 4, cxl. 10) ; and this 
symbolic meaning may be extended to chap. xxi. 
9, the only other passage of the New Testament 
where we find the word. Apart from this, how- 
ever, there is enough to show that ver, 18 is not 
simply historical. The peculiar spirit of the 
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Evangelist appears in it, and we have thus the 
less occasion for surprise if we meet in the narra- 
tive other traces of the same spirit. 

Ver. 19. The high priest therefore asked Jesus 
of his disciples and of his teaching. Again 
reserving for the moment any inquiry as to who 
the ‘high priest’ here spoken of was, and also as 
to the special character of the investigation itself, 
we remark only that the object of the narrative is 
to direct our attention mainly to Jesus. The 
Evangelist would place Him before us in the 
dignity and calmness with which He bore His 
sufferings, as well as in the consciousness of that 
perfect innocence through which He was able to 
confront, and really to defeat, His enemies in what 
seemed the very height of their power. To this, 
accordingly, he immediately proceeds. 

Vers. 20, 21. Jesus answered him, I have 
spoken boldly to the world: I ever taught in 
synagogue and in the temple-courts, where all 
the Jews assemble, and in secret I spake nothing. 
Why askest thou me? Ask them which have 
heard me what I have said unto them: behold, 
these know the things that I said. The answer 
is dignified, self-possessed, and calm. Jesus sim- 
ply makes His appeal to the frank openness of 
His whole past teaching. He is willing to cast 
Himself even on the testimony of His enemies. 
They know what He has spoken, and He has no 
need to fear if they tell the truth. At the same 
time the words are intended to rebuke the hypo- 
crisy of those who pretended a wish to know more 
about His teaching, when in truth they sought 
only a pretext for accusation. The mention of 
‘the world’ and of ‘all’ the Jews lends great force 
to what is said. 

Ver. 22. And when he had said these things, 
one of the officers which stood by struck Jesus 
with his hand, saying, Answerest thou the high 
priest so? When we remember that the ‘court’ 
in which the examination was going on could not 
be large, it seems probable that this ‘ officer’ said 
to have been ‘standing by’ was one of those 
referred to in ver. 18 as the officers who ‘stood’ 
by the fire. If so, the circumstance is important, 
as showing that Peter must have been in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Jesus at the moment when the 
blow was given. Under no circumstances indeed 
can he have been far off ; and the fact is to be kept 
in view, for it constitutes one of the points of dis- 
tinction between his first and his subsequent denials. 
The blow was a rude, perhaps a cruel one. It 
was also wholly unprovoked, for in the answer of 
Jesus there had been no want of courtesy. Yet it 
failed to disturb in the least degree the equanimity 
of the Sufferer, or to provoke Him out of His 
spirit of submission to His Heavenly Father’s 
will. 

Ver, 23. Jesus answered him, If I have spoken 
evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why 
smitest thou me? ‘Bear witness’ here is cer- 
tainly not equivalent to ‘prove by bearing testi- 
mony in a regular manner,’ an injunction which 
would have been out of place. It is simply the 
solemn word demanded by the circumstances of 
the moment. Jesus is where He is by Divine 
appointment; and everything relating to His 
present state bears impress of the solemnity of His 
position,—It is precisely in John’s manner that no 
answer to these words is recorded. . The picture 
of submission is complete. Mere historical detail, 
such as might satisfy curiosity, is of subordinate 
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interest to the Evangelist. The fact, however, that 
this is the case. is worthy of notice. It helps to 
throw light upon that structure of the narrative 
as a whole which we have not yet examined. 

Ver. 24. Annas therefore sent him bound to 
Caiaphas the high priest. The difficulty con- 
nected with these words will be best explained 
when we have completed the consideration of the 
three following verses. In the meanwhile it is 
enough to observe that in the original Annas is so 
introduced to our notice as to lead us directly back 
to the ‘ Annas’ of ver. 13. 

Ver. 25. And Simon Peter was standing and 
warming himself. The remarkable taking up 
again in these words of the fact already mentioned 
in ver. 18 cannot fail to arrest attention. As far 
as mere history is concerned, the words are un- 
necessary. Nor does there seem to be any ex- 
planation of their presence here but that they are 
designed to elucidate the idea of the scene about 
to be described. Peter is no longer only near the 
door; he is within the court. He is no longer 
only in the cold; he is warming himself at the 
charcoal fire. He is no longer only with John; 
he is along with the servants and officers of the 
Jews. Everything corresponds to that more de- 
termined, that double, denial of our Lord now 
to be described.—-They said therefore unto him, 
Art thou also one of his disciples? He denied 
and said, Iam not. We are not told who asked 
the question. The general pronoun ‘they’ is 
used. In the narratives of the earlier Evangelists 
we find that, according to Matt. xxvi. 71, this 
denial was drawn forth by ‘ another maid ;’ accord- 
ing to Mark xiv. 69 by ‘the maid,’ probably the 
maid of the porch; according to Luke xxii. 58 by 
‘another man.’ In John we have what seems the 
solution of these apparent discrepancies. It was 
not one person only that thus spoke to Peter. The 
remark was made by many,—in the excitement of 
the moment by many at the same time; and Peter 
(as is even implied in Mark xiv. 70) repeated his 
answer to one after another. The ‘they’ thus 
suggests what was the true course of events. The 
second denial, as in Matt. xxvi. 72, was in bold- 
ness and recklessness an advance upon the first. 
At ver. 17 only the word ‘saith’ is used; now 
‘denied and said.’ 

Ver. 26. One of the servants of the high 
priest, being a kinsman of him whose ear Pever 
cut off, saith, Did not I see thee in the garden 
with him? It is natural to ask why mention is 
made of the relationship between the servant who 
asks this question and the other servant who had 
suffered through Peter’s hasty zeal. The probable 
answer is, that the circumstance is not merely 
historical, but that it aids in developing the idea 
which the Evangelist has in view. It heightens 
the effect. This man would ask his question with 
far more bitterness than the others (comp. the 
expression of Luke when he says in chap. xxii. 59, 
‘he confidently affirmed’). He had been person- 
ally aggrieved by the injury inflicted on his kins- 
man. His question too is much more pointed, — 
not whether Peter is one of the disciples, but 
whether his own eyes had not seen him but a little 
before upon a spot which he could name. 

Ver. 27. Again therefore Peter denied. 
Nothing is said of the adjurations mentioned by 
the first two Evangelists —And immediately the 
cock crew. All else recorded in the earlier 
Gospels is omitted. 
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We are now in a position to look back upon 
the whole narrative from ver. 12 to the present _ 
point, with the view of endeavouring to meet the 
difficulties presented when we compare it with 
the narratives of the first three Evangelists. As 
to those connected with the three denials of Peter, 
it seems unnecessary to add much to what has 
been already said on ver. 25. We may only 
notice that a use of the pronoun ‘they’ exactly 
similar to its use in that verse meets us in 
Matt. xxvi. 73 and Mark xiv. 70 when com- 
pared with Luke xxii. 59 and John xviii. 26. In 
these passages the third’ denial is in question, and 
in the first two Evangelists it is drawn forth by 
‘them that stood by,’ in the last two by a single 
person. Thé solution depends upon the same 
principle as that of which we have spoken with 
regard to the second denial in John. Not one 
only but many of the eager and excited spectaters 
would ask the question, and of that number Luke 
and John might easily single out the person 
peculiarly prominent. All three denials took 
place in the court of the high priest’s house, and 
within the range of both the light and the heat of 
the fire that had been kindled there,—the first, 
immediately after. Peter had been brought into 
the court ; the second, when he had retired into 
the opening of the porch but was still within hear- 
ing of remarks made around the fire (Matt. xxvi. 
71);+ the third, when he was again more fully 
within the court. 

From the denials of Peter we pass to the nature 
of the trial of Jesus here recorded and to the judge 
before whom it took place. Is the trial described 
by John the same as that of which an account is 
given us by Matthew (chap. xxvi. 57-68) ? or is it 
a preliminary examination, having the nature of a 
precognition, and instituted for the purpose of 
laying a foundation for the more formal trial before 
the Sanhedrin? The impression produced by 
the narrative is that it was the latter; that it is a 
record of the proceedings taken before Annas 
‘first,’ and that at it therefore Annas presided. 
Yet two difficulties stand in the way of this inter- 
pretation,—the first, that Caiaphas, not Annas, 
appears to be the high priest so repeatedly men- 
tioned in John xviii. 15-22; the second, that 
in Matthew’s Gospel the first denial of Peter is 
related after the pudb/ic trial is finished, while here, 
on the supposition of which we speak, it will be 
distinctly stated to have taken place defore that 
trial began. As to the first of these, it is at least 
possible that Annas may be ‘the high priest’ of 
vers. 15-22. . Though he had been deposed by 
the Roman authorities, the office was, according 
to the provision of the Old Testament, for life ; 
and a Jew like John might well speak of him as 
still the rightful possessor of the title (comp. Luke 
iii. 2). But if this solution is not very probable, 
there is another which fairly meets the case. Annas 
and Caiaphas may have occupied apartments in the 
same house surrounding the ‘court’ of our narra- 


' The first impression produced by this verse is that the 
word ‘there’ in it relates to the interigr of the porch. But 
it is absolutely impossible to think that many would be 
standing in such a place. They may have been around 
it, even within it, where it opened into the ‘court :’ in its 
deeper recesses they certainly would not be. In this point 
of view great interest and importance attach to an alterna- 
tive reading of Matt. xxvi. 71, which is very probably the 
true reading,—not ‘and saith unto them that were there, 
This fellow was with Jesus of Nazareth,’ but ‘and saith 
unto them, There this fellow also was with Jesus of 
Nazareth.’ 






tive. The structure of higher-class houses in Pales- 
tine, the relationship of the persons themselves, 
and the customs of the East fead not unnaturally 
to such a view ; and it was very early entertained. 
But if so, though Jesus was really taken to Annas, 
Caiaphas would in all probability be present at the 
examination ; and, thus present, his more youthful 
years and the passionateness of his rage against 
Jesus would lead him to act the prominent part 
whicn is assigned to him. The second difficulty 
is still more easily met. We have to bear in mind 
the peculiar structure of the first Gospel, and the 
tendency of its author (of which we had a marked 
illustration in considering the supper at Bethany 
in chap. xii.) to group his particulars according to 


_ their substance, rather than in strict chronological 


arrangement. Such may well be his object in 
chap. xxvi. 69-75, where the three denials are 
obviously brought into the closest proximity to 
each other. We seem even to be furnished with 


‘a hint to this effect by the words of ver. 69, ‘Now 


Peter sat without in the porch.’ It is not at all 
likely that, at the c/ose of the trial, amidst the con- 
fusion and bustle of the moment, and when the 
enemies of Jesus were hurrying Him away, after 
having so far accomplished their object, a person 
of Peter’s impetuous disposition would continue 
sitting in the porch. ‘There is indeed another 
difficulty, connected with ver. 24 of our passage ; 
where, after Caiaphas has taken the part of which 
we have spoken, Annas is said to have ‘sent’ 
Jesus tohim. This difficulty cannot be overcome 
by the rendering of the Authorised Version, ‘had 
sent ;’ and the particle connecting the verse with 
those preceding it is undoubtedly not ‘now’ but 
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reference is to the public trial which was yet to 
take place before Caiaphas as high priest by law: 
in this capacity, and not in the more private 
one in which he had been acting at the investiga- 
tion before Annas, he is now to have Jesus sent to 
him. If to these considerations we add the fact 
that we are ignorant of many of those details 
which would throw light upon the customs of the 
time, we. shall, while not denying that some 
difficulty still remains, be able to rest with perfect 
confidence in the general faithfulness of the 
narrative. 

One word more may be permitted in regard to 
the mode in which the three denials of Peter are 
presented to us by John. It will be observed that 
they are given in two groups, and that between 
the two there is advance ; the effect is heightened 
as we proceed. ‘Thus, in the first group there is 
only one denial: in the second there are two. 
The first takes place at a moment when Jesus has 
passed out of Peter’s sight: the second and third 
at a moment when Jesus is under Peter’s eye,— 
bound, yet patient and submissive. The first is 
made when Peter is as yet with John: the second 
and third when he has associated himself with the 
enemies of Jesus. At the moment of the first 
Peter is in the ‘cold ;’ at that of the second and 
third he has seated himself at the fire-of charcoal. 
The first is expressed by ‘ Peter saith :’ the second 
and third are much more emphatic, ‘he denied 
and said,’ ‘he denied again.’ So many particulars 
warrant the inference that here, as in various other 
passages of his Gospel, John sees the historical 
facts with which he deals presenting themselves in 
two pictures, both unfolding the same truth, but in 


‘therefore.’ Yet we may well suppose that the a climactic form. 
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judgment hall again,” and called Jesus, and said unto him, 


34 4 Art thou the King of the Jews? 


Jesus answered him,?® / Matt. xxvii. 
; Mark 


Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee xv. 2 Luke 


ace0r me? 


Pilate answered, Am I a Jew? 


xxiii. 3. 
Thine own nation 


and the ‘chief priests have” delivered thee unto me: what ¢ Matt. xxvii. 
36 hast thou done? Jesus answered, * My kingdom is not of this Ban i 44, 
world: if my kingdom were of this world, then would my ‘>? Yi 15: 
servants fight,” that I should not be delivered to:the Jews: 
37 but now is my kingdom not from hence. Pilate therefore said 
unto him, Art thou a king then?** Jesus answered, Thou 
sayest that Iama king. To this end was I born,* and for this 
cause came [| *° into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth. * Every one that is * of the truth heareth my voice. *See as 
38 Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? And when he had said ae ii. ar, 
this, he went out *° again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, 
39 71 find in him no fault” az ali”* ™” But ye have a custom, that / Mate svi 
I should release unto you one at the passover: will ye there- cha AP, 
40 fore that I release unto you the King of the Jews? Then ,,4)°. svi 


cried they all again,” saying, 
Now Barabbas was a robber. 
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CONTENTS. From the examination before 
Caiaphas we are taken to the trial before Pilate. 
The scene is in every respect one of the most 
remarkable in the Gospel, alike in its selection of 
incidents and vividness of description, and in 
that tragic under-current of thought by which 
it reveals the humiliation, the condemnation, and 
the shame of the guilty Jews, while they clamour 
for judgment upon One whom a heathen would 
have set free. Again and again, in rejecting their 
true King, they confess the degradation to which 
they have reduced themselves, until at last that 
degradation culminates in words implying the 
forfeiture of all that had distinguished Judaism, all 
that of which it had been most proud. The passage 
contains one of those double pictures which mark 
the style of John, and the incidents of the two 
pictures are so arranged that the second exhibits 
an advance upon the first. 

Ver. 28. They lead therefore Jesus from the 
house of Caiaphas into the palace, and it was 
early morning. The ‘palace’ here spoken of 
was in all probability a part of the castle of 
Antonia at the north-west corner of the temple- 
mount. Pilate had come for the time from Czsarea 
to reside here, in order more effectually to repress 
the disturbances apt to arise at the season of the 
Passover. The hour, immediately after ‘cock- 
crowing,’ was certainly not later than 3 or 3.30 
A.M. It need excite no surprise that the Jews 
should lead Jesus to Pilate at such an hour. 
During the whole night of the Passover the city 


would be in commotion; on this night in particular 
they were prepared for disturbance (comp. on 
chap. xviii. 3); and the governor would certainly 
be ready to receive any delinquent. It is worthy 
of notice, however, that Pilate does not take his 
formal seat on the tribunal until 6 A.M. (chap. 
xix. 14), the hour before which,- according to 
Roman law, no judge was entitled to pronounce 
judgment. 

And they themselves went not into the palace, 
that they might not be defiled, but might eat 
the passover. In a commentary such as the 
present, where space is necessarily limited, the 
difficulty occasioned by these words must be very 
briefly stated. Looked at in their present context, 
the words ‘ that they might eat the Passover’ can 
refer to nothing but the Paschal meal properly so 
called, and not to any of the other meals of the 
Paschal season. Thus, however, the expression’ 
seems to indicate that the Paschal Supper had not 
been celebrated on the evening previous to the 
events now passing, but that it was to be cele- 
brated on the evening of the day now begun. 
On the other hand, the earlier Evangelists dis- 
tinctly state that it was from the Paschal Supper 
that Jesus and His disciples rose when they went 
into the garden, and when the betrayal took place. 
These Evangelists and John thus appear to be in 
direct contradiction to one another. We have to 
do with the question now only in so far as it 
concerns the verse before us. That verse cannot 
mean that the Jews referred to in it were looking 
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forward to the cetebration of the Passover on the 
evening of the day about to begin, or just begun. 
The hour was probably 3 or 3.30 A.M. The 
Passover was a night-festival. It certainly would 
not begin till the evening was well advanced ; that 
is, not less than eighteen hours had to pass from 
the point at which we are now standing till we 
reach it. These hours include a sunset, the time 
at which uncleanness of a much more serious kind 
than that produced by entering into the house of 
a Gentile was removed by the simple process of 
washing with water. The Jews could have no 
fear that by entering into Pilate’s hall they would 
unfit themselves for eating a Paschal meal to be 
celebrated the following evening. But if it be so, 
what is the meaning of the words? The answer is, — 
they were afraid that they might lose their Passover. 
The meal was not yet ended in the city. Jerusalem 
was crowded at the time: a very large number of 
lambs had to be killed and roasted after 3 P.M. ; 
and it must have been impossible to close the feast 
in every Jewish family by midnight. The cele- 
bration must have gone on the whole night 
through. Now the persons here referred to had 
been interrupted in their feast. ‘They may have 
sat down to the supper; but, before they had 
finished, Judas had been with them, his offer 
made, his plans accepted. They had hastily seized 
the opportunity, and had rushed out to the garden, 
resolving to return and finish their meal before 
daybreak. They had failed in this: yet they will 
‘ake one step more. ‘They will try to obtain from 
the Roman governor the pronouncing of a final 
sentence upon their victim. If, however, this is 
to be done, it must be done quickly. We shall 
see immediately the marks of haste upon the 
narrative. From their haste came most naturally 
their scrupulousness at the thought of entering 
Pilate’s house. To think that they would have been 
thus scrupulous had there been from eighteen to 
twenty-four hours to pass before they should be called 
to eat the Passover, is at variance with every feeling 
of human nature, as well as with the prescriptions of 
the ceremonial law. They were scrupulous because 
they desired to eat wthout an hour's delay. They 
had lost time already ; the night was flying fast ; 
the morning light would soon appear; it would 
be too late then: no interruption that can be 
escaped must be allowed : they would not go into 
the palace ‘that they might not be defiled, but 
might eat the Passover.’ It is here that we see 
the marks of rapid action spoken of above: the 
effect of the true reading and the true rendering 
being to bring the two verbs ‘be defiled’ and 
‘eat’ into close connection with each other. The 
Jews were afraid of defilement at that moment, 
because at that moment they were desirous to 
complete their feast. It may perhaps be said in 
reply that, if this was their intention, it failed. 
Morning broke before they left Pilate, and they 
lost the opportunity of eating. Precisely so. It 
is probably one of the very thoughts that John 
wishes us to carry away from his story as he tells 
it. Instead of welcoming the true Paschal Lamb, 
these Jews rejected Him. What thought more in 
the manner of our Evangelist than to let us see 
that, seeking to retain the shadow, and sacrificing 
the substance for its sake, they lost not only the 
substance but the shadow too (comp. chap. xi. 48)? 

Ver. 29. Pilate therefore went out unto them, 
and saith, What accusation bring ye against 
this man? Pilate was Procurator of Judea under 
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the Roman government; and his character, as 
described by writers of the time, is that of a 
sceptical, cold, and cruel man, arbitrary in his 
acts, and cherishing no feelings but those of con- 
tempt for the religion of Israel. He was, however, 
a Roman judge, and until his passions were excited 
there is no cause to think that he would not show 
the usual Roman respect for law. His first ques- 
tion, accordingly, was that of one who would try 
the prisoner before him with all fairness. 

Ver. 30. They answered and said unto him, 
If this man were not an evil-doer, we should 
not have delivered him up unto thee. There 
is pride in the reply, a lofty sense of their own 
importance and dignity, —that importance and 
dignity which they are so soon to sacrifice. The 
person whom we bring before thee is a malefactor : 
is it not enough that we say so, and that we deliver 
him up to thee? 

Ver. 31. Pilate therefore said unto them, Take 
him yourselves, and judge him according to 
your law. Pilate has already seen enough to 
satisfy him that no offence against civil order, 
calling for his interposition, has been committed. 
He will have nothing to do with merely religious 
squabbles, and he remits the whole matter to the 
Jews themselves. Thus the Jews are compelled 
to declare their purpose, and their se//-confessed 
humiliation begins.—The Jews said unto him, It 
is not lawful for us to put any man to death, 
Shortly before this time the Jews had lost the 
power of putting criminals to death. But the 
point now is, that they have to confess it. In 
their answer the Evangelist seems to see a mockery 
of their high pretensions. The bitter irony of 
circumstances forces from them an acknowledg- 
ment of their shame. But, while they are thus 
degraded, the Divine purpose proceeds calmly to 
its accomplishment. 

Ver. 32. That the word of Jesus might be 
fulfilled, which he spake, signifying by what 
manner of death he was about to die. The 
‘word’ referred to is chap. iii. 14, or still more 
probably chap. xii. 32. The appeal to Pilate 
paved the way for the ‘lifting on high’ there 
spoken of. ‘The Jewish mode of putting to death 
was stoning. Crucifixion was a Roman punish- 
ment, and could be inflicted by the Roman 
power alone. Hence, accordingly, the fulfilment 
of that ‘ word’ of Jesus by the very persons 
who seemed to have Him completely in their 
hands. So far from its being so, they were in 
His. 

Ver. 33. Pilate therefore entered again into 
the palace, and called Jesus, and said unto him, 
Art thou the King of the Jews? The emphasis 
of the question is remarkable. The word ‘thou’ 
stands in the original at the head of the sentence, 
as if Pilate would say: ‘ Thou,—thou so humbled, 
despised, handed over to me as a malefactor,—art 
thou the King of the Jews?’ Pilate may not 
embrace the idea, but he at least thinks the ques- 
tion worthy of being asked. We may notice 
already that grouping of his materials by which 
the Evangelist would impress on us the folly as 
well as the sin of the Jews. Boasting of their 
superiority to the heathen governor, looking upon 
him as a ‘sinner’ and reprobate, they yet at this 
moment fall behind him in spiritual vision. They 
treat the claim of royal dignity on the part of Jesus 
as blasphemy. Pilate asks, ‘Can it be true?’ The 
charge leading to the question, omitted by John 
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as not necessary to his purpose, is given in Luke 
xxiii. 2. i 

Ver. 34. Jesus answered, Sayest thou this 
thing of thyself, or did others tell thee concern- 
ing me? Many reasons have been suggested to 
account for this question of Jesus. The real reason 
seems to be, that the guilt of those now compassing 
His death may be fixed upon the proper parties. 
It is to appear that not Pilate before whose bar He 
stands, but others altogether are the guilty ones. 
The object is attained, for Pilate’s answer shows 
that he knew of no harm in Jesus. 

Ver. 35. Pilate answered, Am Ia Jew? Thine 
own nation and the chief priests delivered thee 
unto me. What hast thou done? Nothing 
could more strongly express the contempt of the 
Roman governor for the Jews than these first 
words in reply, ‘Am I a Jew?’ No words of 
Jesus had called for a repudiation of Jewish birth, 
but He had spoken in such a way as might imply 
that Pilate had been taking counsel with the Jews 
about His case. Take counsel with them! The 
very suggestion of such a thing fills the governor’s 
mind with disgust, and he cries out, ‘Am Ia 


Jew? What have I to do with so contemptible 
a race? Thine own people have delivered thee 
to me. But for them and for their wretched 


squabbles I care not. I make my appeal to thy- 
self. Tell me thyself, what hast thou done?’ 
All tends to bring out the frightful degradation 
to which ‘the Jews,’ the very flower of Judaism, 
have reduced themselves. A Gentile treats them 
with open scorn, and prefers the words of one 
brought before him as a malefactor to theirs. 

Ver. 36. Jesus answered, My kingdom is not 
of this world: if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants strive, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is 
my kingdom not from hence. Pilate had hardly 
comprehended the charge that Jesus made Himself 
a King. That Jesus really was so is the great 
point now to be established,-—the point to the 
confession of which Pilate shall ultimately be 
brought. Jesus, accordingly, without replying 
directly to the question, ‘ What hast thou done?’ 
turns to this. It is not His chief aim to explain 
the distinction between a spiritual and a political 
kingdom, a distinction which the Roman governor 
would hardly have been able to appreciate. It is 
to satisfy Pilate that He may be and is a King, 
although in a sense different from that in which 
Pilate understood the word. For the same pur- 
pose He adds, ‘Then would my servants strive 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews:’—where 
the word ‘servants’ (the same as ‘ officers’ in ver. 
18) does not point to spiritual disciples of the 
Lord, but to such as would be His attendants and 
soldiers if He were a monarch of this world. The 
mark of an earthly kingdom thus selected is pre- 
cisely to the purpose of our Lord’s argument as 
we have understood it. Pilate thought that He 
could not be a King, else His servants would strive 
to prevent His present humiliation and fate. That 
is no argument against My royal claims in their 
‘true sense, is the reply, for My kingdom is not one 
that has its origin in this world. In short, the 
whole argument is not one of self-defence alone ; 
it is intended to lead Pilate to the acknowledgment 
that the prisoner before him is a King. Thus 
also the ‘now’ must be understood as the ‘ now’ 
of the Divine counsels, not of merely present time. 
The period can never come when other words than 
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those before us may be used of the kingdom of 
Christ. 
hence.’ 

Ver. 37. Pilate therefore said unto him, A 
king art thou then? It is of importance to notice 
the difference of construction between the question 
as put here and at ver. 33. There ‘Thou’ 
stands in the first place, here the ‘ King.’ The 
difference corresponds exactly to the course of 
thought which we have endeavoured to trace. In 
the first passage ‘thou’ is emphatic; ‘thou so 
poor, so humbled, ¢iowz a King?’ In the second 
‘ King’ is emphatic; ‘a King then, high as that 
is, art thou?’ In the first the thing is regarded 
as impossible ; in the second the possibility has 
dawned upon the mind.—Jesus answered, Thou 
sayest that Iam a King. It is hardly possible to 
understand these words as a directly affirmative 
reply to the question of Pilate, for Pilate had not 
acknowledged that Jesus was a King. It seems 
better to understand them in the sense, ‘Thou - 
usest the word .king in regard to Me, but not in 
the right sense’; and then the following words 
point out what it was that really conferred on 
Jesus the empire that He claimed.—To this end 
have I been born, and to this end have I come 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth: every one that is of the truth heareth 
my voice. ‘The transition here from the thought 
of kingship to that of ‘ witnessing’ is very remark- 
able. It is to be explained by the consideration 
that, as ‘the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister,’ and as the true glory of His 
work lay in submission to the demands of self- 
denying love, so His kingdom consists in witness- 
ing to that eternal truth which is the foundation 
of all existence, which all were created to own, 
and in which alone is life. The word ‘ witness’ 
must be taken in a very emphatic sense. Jesus is 
not only the perfect, He is also the free and 
willing, Exponent or Revealer of all this truth to 
men. It is in His entire and voluntary surrender 
to it that His kingdom lies: His service is really 
His authority and power. In this respect, too, 
His dominion is universal over all who will own 
the truth : bowing to it, they must bow to Him in 
whom it is contained and by whom it is ‘ declared.’ 
Thus in His witnessing He is King. We cannot 
fail to notice how the absoluteness of this witness- 
ing is brought out by means of the formula used 
by Jewish writers, ‘I have been born and am 
come,’ as well as by the twice repeated ‘to this 
end.’ For this Jesus had become incarnate ; for 
this He was still standing there. Was not such a 
witness to ‘the truth’ in all its glorious range of 
meaning in reality the universal King ? 

Ver. 38. Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ? 
Not surely the question of one seriously searching 
after truth, for in that case he would have waited for 
a reply; nor that of one in despair, which would pre- 
suppose a moral depth in Pilate’s character incon- 
sistent with the light in which he comes before us 
both here and elsewhere; nor of mere frivolity, as if 
he were treating the whole subject lightly, for in that 
case he would probably have made fewer efforts 
to release Jesus ; but simply the question of one 
who, having no correct ideas as to truth, and no 
conviction even that there was such a thing, found 
in this frame of mind a hindrance to the faith to 
which he might otherwise have risen. ‘ Were 
there such a thing as truth,’ he says, ‘then I 
might believe Thee, but truth is nothing, and 


Tt is never ‘of this world,’ never ‘from 






therefore Thy kingly position, if in this respect 
only Thou art a King, need not command my 
homage.’—And when he had said this, he went 
forth again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, 
I find in him no crime. It is a distinct sentence 
of acquittal; and the point of the whole, as it 
presented itself to the eye of the Evangelist, seems 
to be in this, that a Roman governor, a Gentile, 
declares the innocence and even feels to some ex- 
tent the true majesty of Him who, though King of 
the Jews, is rejected and doomed to death by that 
blinded and guilty people. This guilt of theirs, 
however, has to be brought out more fully. 
Another opportunity of retracing their steps has to 
be offered them, and to be cast away. 

Ver. 39. But ye have a custom, that I should 
release unto you one at the passover; will ye 
therefore that I release unto you the King of 
the Jews? The origin of the custom thus alluded 
to is unknown, although it is generally supposed 
with no small measure of probability that, as con- 


* nected with the Passover, it had been introduced 


as a symbolical expression of the deliverance of 
Israel out of Egypt. Pilate’s object in making the 
proposal and in styling Jesus the King of the Jews 
is neither ‘unwise mocking bitterness,’ nor ‘abor- 
tive cunning.” He had been impressed by the 
majesty of Jesus, and was satisfied of His inno- 
cence. But he had no depth of feeling in the 
matter, and his sense of justice was hardiy awakened 
by it. Any irony in his words therefore has refer- 
ence tothe Jewsand not to Jesus. Surely the poverty, 
the humiliation, the sufferings of the latter make 
Him a fit King for the former. As he really cares 
not what becomes of Him, but sees no reason to 
detain Him, he will make an effort to let Him go. 

One subordinate circumstance connected with 
the words now before us must be noticed. They 
supply an argument for the fact that the Passover 
had begun, and that John cannot be understood 
in other passages to mean that it was still to be 
celebrated, on the evening of the day following 
the night in which we at present find curszives. 
Even were it true, as urged by some, that the 
phrase ‘at the Passover’ might have been used 
of the 14th as well as the 15th Nisan, it is to be 
observed that, on the supposition of variance 
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between John and his predecessors, the 14th, 
according to the ordinary method of reckoning, 
was not yet come, because daylight of the 14th had 
not yet broken. But ifso, we must either accept 
the supposition that ‘at’ or rather ‘in’ the 
Passover could be applied to the night between 
the 13th and the 14th (for Pilate is speaking of 
the present moment), or we must reject the idea 
that this last is the night in which we are now 
standing. The former supposition, besides being 
in a high degree improbable, is destitute of all 


proof ; and the only theory consistent with the- 


facts is that which proceeds upon the perfect 
harmony of all the Evangelists, placing us, at the 
instant before us, in the night between the 14th 
and the 15th. It may be worth while to add that 
those who understand the words of chap. xix. 14, 
‘the preparation of the Passover,’ as meaning the 
day previous to it, have no right to say that when 
the words ‘at the Passover’ occur here, we are 
substantially at the same point of time. Surely 
3, A.M. cannot be said to be ‘at the Passover,’ 
and 6 A.M. to be ‘the preparation of the Pass- 
over.’ 

Ver. 40. They cried out therefore again, 
saying, Not this man, but Barabbas. The word 
‘again’ is here peculiarly worthy of notice. No 
previous cry of the Jews had been mentioned by 
the Evangelist ; and, had his story been constructed 
merely to illustrate an idea, he certainly would 
not have spoken of a second cry when he had said 
nothing of a first. The word can only be a 
historical reminiscence in the writer’s own mind. 
He knew that the Jews had cried out before, 
although he had not thought it necessary to men- 
tion it. Now, therefore, when a cry was to be 
spoken of, which he remembers was a second one, 
an indication that it was so comes naturally from 
his pen, ‘ They cried out therefore again.’ The 
cry was, ‘Not this man but Barabbas ;’ and the 
guilty nature of the cry is immediately intensified 
by a brief but emphatic statement, designed far 
more to bring out this guilt than to make us 
acquainted with a fact of history.—Now Barabbas 
was arobber. A robber! and yet they preferred 
him to the holy Jesus, to the Only-Begotten of the 
Father, to their King ! 





CHAPTER XVIII. 28-XIX. 16a. 
SECOND PART, XIX. I-I6a. 


Jesus before Pilate. 
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5 @that I find no fault® in him. Then came Jesus forth,’ wearing ee 
the crown of thorns, and the purple robe. And P2/ate* saith 38. 
6 unto them, Behold* the man! When the chief priests there- 
fore and?° officers saw him, they cried out, saying, Crucify 
him, crucify fim."' Pilate saith unto them, Take ye him,” and 
7 crucify Aim. for I find no fault ’* in him. The Jews answered 
him, ° We have a law, and by our * law he ought to die, because ¢ Lev. aay 
8 “he made himself the’? Son of God. When Pilate therefore / Mate. xxvi. 
g heard that saying,’® he was the more afraid ; And”? went cap 18, 
again into the judgment hall,’* and saith unto Jesus, “ Whence e Chap. ix. 29 
Io art thou? But “Jesus gave him no answer. Then saith ne xxvii, 
Pilate ’® unto him, Speakest thou not unto me? knowest thou 
not that I have power to crucify ”° thee, and?! have power to 
I1 release”? thee? Jesus answered, Thou couldest®* have no 
power at a//* against me, except it were*” given thee from 
above: therefore *® he that delivered me ”’ unto thee hath the * 
I2 greater sin. And** from thenceforth” ? 
him: but the Jews cried out, saying, If thou let this man go,° 
thou art not Caesar’s friend: * whosoever*' maketh himself a + Lake 
13 king speaketh against Czasar. When Pilate therefore heard 
that saying,*” he ebigd 3 Jesus ee 8 and / sat down in*™ the ¢Matt. xxvii. 
judgment seat in* a place that is*® called the Pavement, but of 
14 in the*’ Hebrew, Gabbatha. And it was the ” preparation ** “Vers. 31, 423 


Matt. xxvii. 


of the passover, and ** about the sixth hour: and he saith unto 62; Mark 
) XV. 425 Luke 


I5 the Jews, Behold® your King! But they * cried out, ” Away _ xxiii. 54. 
‘ : ‘ : , ; é ; x Luke xxiii. 
with zm, away with Aim, crucify him. Pilate saith unto them, * 
Shall I crucify your King? The chief priests answered, We 


16a have no king but Cesar. Then* ’deiivered he him there- o Mo 


Pilate sought to Daeic i Acts iii. 13. 


Mark 
iore *? unto them to be crucified. segs ke 
8 crime 7 Jesus therefore came forth Sthe 
® Behold, 10 When therefore the chief priests and the 
11 Crucify! Crucify ! * Take him yourselves 3 crime 
14 the 15 omit the 16 this word 7 addhe 18 palace 
19 Pilate therefore saith 20 release 1 add that I 22 crucify 
*3 Jesus answered him, Thou wouldest 24 omit at ail *> had been 
*6 for this cause 27 add up 78 omzt And 29 Upon this 
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ConTENtS. The dreadful tragedy is still con- inflicted by order of Pilate. The name of the 
tinued; and that it is so in the same line of governor indeed is mentioned, but this seems 
thought and with the -samie object as before, is simply to be because without his authority the 
evident from the parallelism between chap. xviii. punishment could not have been inflicted. The 
33-40 and chap. xix. I-16. The subject is the punishment is itself the main point,—the increas- 
humiliation of Jesus, the half-hearted efforts of ing sufferings of Jesus and His deepening humilia- 
Pilate to release Him, and the determined hostility _ tion and agony as, under the pressure of His sinful 
and cruelty of the Jews. nation, He goes onward to the cross. In the first 

Ver. 1. Then Pilate therefore took Jesus and picture (chap. xviii. 33-40) Jesus is simply the 
scourged him. It is the scourging itself that is prisoner bound; in the second, that before us, He 
the prominent thought, not the fact that it was is the prisoner scourged and treated with con- 
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gave him blows with their hands, 


temptuous mockery of his royal claims. This 
mockery follows the scourging. 

Vers. 2, 3. And the soldiers platted a crown 
of thorns, and placed it on his head, and they 
put on him a purple robe, and they came unto 
him and said, Hail, King of the Jews! and they 
All is in 
mockery of His royal claims: first the crown 
of thorns, secondly the purple robe, thirdly the 
coming to Him with mock obeisance, fourthly 
the ‘Hail, King of the Jews,’ fifthly the blows 
with their hands. We include this last in the 
same series as the acts preceding it, for the Evan- 
gelist, by his peculiar language, appears to mean 
more than that Jesus was struck. The blows are 
the mock presents that the subjects bring. They 
approach Jesus with lowliness and with a ‘ Hail ;’ 
and then, as if laying their offerings at His feet, 
they strike Him. The picture of humiliation and 
suffering is drawn in striking colours, and _ its 
advance upon that of chap. xviii. must be obvious 
to every reader. A similar advance appears in 
the next two verses. 

Vers. 4, 5. And Pilate went out again, and 
saith unto them, Behold, I bring him out to you, 
that ye may perceive that I find no crime in 
him. Jesus therefore came forth, wearing the 
crown of thorns and the purple robe. And he 
saith unto them, Behold, the man! The differ- 
ence between the situation here and that at chap. 
Xvili. 39 does not lie so much in the actual words 
in which Pilate proclaims the innocence of Jesus, 
although it is possible that the change of order is 
not a matter of entire indifference. It lies rather 
in the fact that on the former occasion he left 
Jesus in the palace, and came out alone to the 
Jews with his verdict of acquittal ; while here he 
leads Jesus forth, exhibiting such a bearing towards 
Him that the Jews may themselves perceive that 
he considers Him to be innocent. It is further 
evident from the words of ver. 8, ‘he was the 
more afraid,’ that a mysterious awe had already 
taken possession of his soul, an awe increased no 
doubt by the message of his wife (Matt. xxvii. 19) 
which had just before reached him. In his words 
‘Behold, the man!’ we have a clear trace of the 
sympathy and pity existing in his breast. He 
speaks of the ‘man,’ not of the ‘king.’ It is the 
human sufferer to whom he draws attention, one 
whose sufferings and whole aspect would have 
melted any heart not dehumanised by personal 
envy or that fierce spirit of revenge which has 
marked ecclesiastical fanaticism in every age. So 
far, however, as he expected to touch the hearts 
of the Jews by the spectacle presented to them, 
he is doomed to be disappointed. 

Ver. 6. When therefore the chief priests and 
the officers saw him, they cried out, saying, 
Orucify! Crucify! The advance from what is 
stated at chap. xviii. 40 to the present point is at 
once perceptible. Then the Jews refused to have 
Jesus released to them, and cried out for Barabbas. 
Now their cry reaches its culmination, ‘ Crucify ! 
Crucify !’—Pilate saith unto them, Take him 
yourselves, and crucify him; for I find no crime 
inhim. The words do not seem to contain any 
serious authorisation on the part of Pilate to the 
Jews to crucify Jesus. The latter at least did not 
understand them in that sense, or they would 
probably have at once availed themselves of the 
permission given. The emphatic ‘yourselves’ 
guides us to the true interpretation. There is in 
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the words partly scorn of the Jews, partly the 
resolution of Pilate to free himself from all respon- 
sibility in the guilty deed which he began to see 
could hardly be avoided. It is as if he would say, 
“Is He to be crucified? then it shall be by your- 
selves, and not by me.’ The Jews, accordingly, 
are sensible that they dare not avail themselves of 
the permission. They must adduce fresh reasons 
for the sentence of condemnation which they 
desire. 

Ver. 7. The Jews answered him, We have a 
law, and by the law he ought to die, because he 
made himself Son of God. The ‘We’ is em- 
phatic. ‘Thou, Pilate, mayest pronounce Him 
innocent ; and He may be innocent of all such 
crimes as are wont to be tried at thy bar. But 
We have a law, and that law denounces death to 
persons like Him ; for He made Himself Son of 
God.’ The law referred to is Lev. xxiv. 16, and 
the crime is that Jesus represented Himself to be 
what He really was. Such was the guilt of the 
Jews. Not upon false pretences, but upon the 
greatest of all falsehoods, the misinterpretation of 
the truth, —in the thickest of all darkness, the light 
itself made darkness,—they hurried Jesus to His 
doom. The effect upon Pilate of this charge they 
had not anticipated. 

Vers. 8, 9. When Pilate therefore heard this 
word, he was the more afraid; and he went 
again into the palace, and saith unto Jesus, 
Whence art thou? The remarkable expression 
by which the Evangelist designates the language 
of the Jews deserves our notice,—‘ this word.’ It 
is not a mere saying that the Jews have uttered. 
It isa ‘word.’ The Divine is init. At the very 
time when they are pursuing the Lord of glory to 
His death, they are unconsciously impelled by a 
Divine power to ascribe to Him the glory that is 
His due. We are not indeed to suppose that 
Pilate felt this. But the strange awe—the sense of 
mystery—that had come over him before is deepened 
in his mind. He must renew his investigation 
with all seriousness ; and for this purpose he goes 
again into the palace, taking Jesus with him, and 
asks Him, ‘Whence art thou?’ The question 
has certainly no reference to the place where Jesus 
had been born, or from which He had come to 
Jerusalem. It is a deeper origin that is asked 
after. Art Thou from this world, or from another? 
a man, or from the gods ?—But Jesus gave hint 
no answer. ‘The question had not been asked in 
the spirit to which an answer was never refused. 
Pilate had no sense either of sin or need. Even 
had he been answered and received the answer as 
true, he would only have bestowed freedom upon 
One who sought nothing for Himself: he would 
not have ‘believed.’ That this was the state of 
his mind is clearly indicated in the words next 
spoken by him. 

Ver. 10. Pilate therefore saith unto him, 
Speakest thou not unto me? Knowest thou not 
that I have power to release thee, and that I 
have power to crucify thee? There is no trace 
of spiritual feeling in these words ; nothing but the 
sense of offended dignity, that to one in his posi- 
tion, and possessed of his power, a poor prisoner 
should decline to reply. Hence the position of 
‘to me,’ at the head of the sentence, and hence the 
twice repeated ‘ power,’ to emphasize the authority 
which he possessed. The mention of ‘release’ 
comes first, as the consideration most likely to 
tell upon one in the danger in which Jesus 
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stood. To this remark of Pilate an answer is 
given. 

Ver. 11. Jesus answered him, Thou wouldest 
have no power at all against me, except it had 
been given thee from above; for this cause he 
that delivered me up unto thee hath greater sin. 
These words call attention to the fact that the 
source whence Pilate derived his power,—‘ from 
above,’—was the same as that whence Jesus came. 
In using his power, therefore, against the Son of 
God, he was really fighting against God. ‘For 
this cause,’ also, he that delivered Jesus up to him 
(not Judas or Caiaphas only, but whosoever shared 
in the deed) had ‘greater sin.” Why ‘ greater’? 
Partly, perhaps, because the delivering up was the 
first step in the process of invoking against God 
the power of God; mainly, because the sin thus 
committed was, on the part of those who were 
guilty of it, a sin against greater light than in 
Pilate’s case. The Jews professed to know (and 
ought to have known) God better than the heathen 
judge. They ought to have known better than he 
the true nature of that source ‘ from above,’ from 
which they derived their power. Therefore their 
sin, a sin against God, was in them ‘ greater’ than 
inhim. In this reply Jesus had done more than 
speak as an innocent man. He had assumed a 
position of superiority alike to His accusers and 
His judge. The effect produced upon Pilate was 
proportionally great. 

Ver. 12. Upon this Pilate sought to release 
him. The verb ‘sought’ in the original implies 
that Pilate now made repeated attempts, not 
recorded, to effect with consent of the Jews the 
release of his prisoner. The attempts were vain. 
—But the Jews cried out, saying, If thou release 
this man, thou art not Cesar’s friend: every one 
that maketh himself a king speaketh against 
Cesar. The term ‘ Cesar’s friend’ had been, 
since the time of Augustus, conferred by the 
emperor upon legates and prefects as an honour- 
able distinction. It is not improbable that the 
hope of obtaining it might even now be floating 
before Pilate’s eyes. The argument, although not 
deliberately reserved for this moment, but dictated 
by the quick insight of excited passion, was thus 
fitted to tell most powerfully upon him. How it 
did tell the sequel shows. We shall err, however, 
if we imagine that the only object of John in 
mentioning the circumstance is to point out the 
consideration to which Pilate yielded. He has 
another object far more nearly at heart,—to ex- 
hibit the woeful, the se//con/fessed, degradation 
to which the proud Jewish people, by their opposi- 
tion to Jesus, had reduced themselves. Something 
similar had been already noted by him at chap. 
xi. 48, but that fell far short of what is exhibited 
here. In order to effect their guilty end, they by 
whom the friendship of Caesar was regarded as 
degradation and not honour, appeal to the desire 
for it as a noble ambition; they who would fain 
have trampled the authority of Czesar under foot 
as the source of the oppression from which they 
suffered, and of the loss of all the ancient glories 
of their nation, represent the effort to maintain it 
as one that loyalty ought to make. With what 
clearness does the Evangelist see these wretched 
‘Jews,’ in the very act of accomplishing their ends, 
plunging themselves into the greatest depths of 
ignominy and shame! The effect of the appeal is 
not lost upon Pilate. 

Ver. 13. When Pilate therefore heard these 
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words, he brought Jesus out, and sat down on 
the judgment seat at a place called the Pave- 
ment, but in Hebrew, Gabbatha. The decisive 
moment is now come; and, according to the fre- 
quent method of our Evangelist, the way is pre- 
pared for it by the mention of several particulars. 
First, we have the place. It was not in the palace, 
but at a spot called in the Aramaic tongue 
Gabbatha, and in the Greek the Pavement. The 
Greek name was probably given because the floor 
was laid down in the mosaic work common in 
those days in places of importance, such as theatres 
and halls of justice, and before altars of the gods. 
It literally means inlaid with stones. ‘The Aramaic 
word Gabbatha signifies a hill or elevated spot of 
ground, so that we are to think of a spot in the 
open air where a tribunal was erected on a rising 
ground, the top of which was laid with tesselated 
pavement. ‘The time is next noted. 

Ver. 14. And it was Preparation-day of the 
passover; it was about the sixth hour. It is not | 
to be denied that the difficulties connected with 
each of these two clauses are very great; and we 
have again to regret, as at chap. xviii. 28, that in 
a commentary such as this it is impossible to do 
justice to the question. We shall endeavour to 
indicate as clearly as our space will permit the 
solution that we propose. 

I. It is urged that the first clause means, ‘It 
was the preparation of the Passover,’ that is, the 
day before it. Difficulties are thus removed at 
the cost of making John contradict the earlier 
Evangelists as to the night when the Last Supper 
was instituted, and the day when Jesus was cruci- 
fied. Apart from all consideration of the new 
difficulty thus created, we observe—(1) That the 
interpretation thus offered makes the Evangelist 
contradict himself (comp. what has been said on 
chap. xviii. 39; and bear in mind that Pilate at 
the moment there spoken of released Barabbas, 
Matt. xxvii. 26; Mark xv. 15; Luke xxiii. 25). 
The Passover was therefore then begun. To speak 
now of the day preceding it is impossible. (2) The 
translation ‘the preparation’ cannot be accepted. 
There is no article in the original. The Greek 
term must be rendered either ‘a preparation,’ or 
it must be taken in its well-known sense of 
‘Friday.’ (3) It has never been shown that the 
day before the Passover was called ‘The prepara- 
tion of the Passover.’ It has been comjectured 
that it was, because it is believed that the day 
before the Sabbath was called ‘The preparation 
of the Sabbath.’ Vo such name as this last has 
been pointed out. It did not—we may venture to 
say that, without a different mode of connecting 
the two words, it could not—exist. The whole 
foundation upon which rests the idea of a day 
called ‘the preparation of the Passover’ is re- 
moved. 

2. A second solution is offered. By ‘ prepara- 
tion’ we are to understand Friday; by ‘the Pass- 
over’ the Paschal feast ; by the whole expression, 
‘It was Friday of the Paschal feast.’ There is 
much in this to be accepted, for it appears from 
Josephus that the seven days’ festival was often 
designated ‘the Passover,’ and there can be no 
doubt as to the rendering ‘Friday.’ The diffi- 
culties, if nothing more can be said, are—(1) 
To see why the words ‘of the Paschal feast’ 
should be added ; they are unnecessary; and they 
do not occur at ver. 31, although the day there 
spoken of is the same as that before us here. 
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(2) That it is not easy to exclude from the original 
the thought of the ‘ Paschal lamb.’ ‘That is the 
proper rendering of the Greek, and the rendering 
which lies closest to the whole conception and 
drift alike of the chapters with which we are now 
dealing and of the special verses in which mention 
of ‘the Passover’ is made. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, we accept this rendering as in part at 
least the meaning of the Evangelist. The diffi- 
culties will vanish when we consider that it is not 
ail his meaning. For, in truth, he seems to be led 
to his choice of the particular form of expression 
which he employs by the tendency that we have 
so frequently had occasion to observe in him,— 
the tendency to see things in the doubles presented 
by symbols and their realities. Both the leading 
words of the clause before us are susceptible of 
this double meaning ; and it is because they are 
so that we find them here. Thus—(1) The 
former word is to be taken in its doudle sense, ‘a 
preparation’ or ‘Friday.’ (2) The words rendered 
‘the Passover,’ or as it might be simply ‘the 
Pasche, ave to be taken in their dowdle sense, ‘ the 
Paschal lamb’ or ‘the Paschal feast or week.’ 
At the time when John wrote, if not also much 
earlier, both senses were in use in the Christian 
Church. Exactly then as in chap. iii. 8 John has 
in view the double meaning of the Greek word for 
spirit or wind, so here he has in view the double 
meaning of these expressions. The day now 
dawning, and the events now occurring, were ‘a 
preparation of the Paschal lamb ’—yet not of the 
lamb of the Yezw7sh feast, but of the true Paschal 
Lamb, Jesus Himself,—of the Lamb now on His 
way to be sacrificed for the life of His people. It 
was also ‘Friday of the /asche.’? Both these 
meanings are prominent to the eye of the Evan- 
gelist; and as, with the ready appreciation of 
symbolism possessed by the symbolic mind, he 
sees that one of his deepest thoughts can be ex- 
pressed by words which shall at the same time 
express an outward incident of the scene, he 
chooses his language for the sake of the richer 
meaning to which he is thus able to give utter- 
ance. 

The view now taken derives confirmation from 
the fact that at ver. 31 of this chapter, where the 
word ‘a preparation’ or ‘ Friday’ is again used, 
the addition ‘of the Passover’ is dropped. Why 
is this? Because by the time we come to that 
verse the true Paschal Lamb has been slain: it 
is no longer possible, therefore, to speak of a pre- 
paration of Jesus. If, on the other hand, the 
word denotes the weekly day of preparation 
(‘ Friday ’), it is clear that in ver. 31 any explana- 
tory addition would be superfluous. The particular 
view to be taken of chap. xix. 28-37 will also lend 
confirmation to what has been said. 

The second clause of the words with which we 
now deal is much more easily explained than the 
first: ‘and it was about the sixth hour.’ If this 
hour be according to Jewish modes of reckoning 
12 (noon), we are in direct conflict with Mark xv. 
25, ‘and it was the third hour, and they crucified 


Him.’ There, at 9 A.M., the crucifixion takes 
place. Here, at noon, the sentence is not yet 
pronounced. The main elements of the solution 


are to be found in what has been already said with 
regard to the mode of reckoning time employed 
in this Gospel. ‘The sixth hour’ is thus 6 A.M., 
an hour supplying us, as nearly as it is possible 
for us to imagine, with the space of time needed 
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for the events already past that night, as well as 
with that needed for things still to be done before 
the crucifixion at 9 A.M. ‘To these considerations 
has to be added the fact, that Pilate now for the 
first time took his formal place upon the judgment 
seat, and pronounced sentence with the suitable 
solemnities of law. But by Roman law this could 
not be done before 6 A.M.; and it is much more 
likely that Pilate would embrace the earliest 
opportunity of ridding himself of a disagreeable 
case than that he would carry on the process until 
noon. 

Both the place and the time for the last step in 
the trial of Jesus have now been mentioned. Pilate 
is on his judgment seat, on a spot elevated above 
the people. The true Lamb of God is before him 
ready for the sacrifice. The awful ‘ hour is come.’ 
—And he saith unto the Jews, Behold, your 
King! The words are not spoken sarcastically of 
Jesus, but contemptuously of the Jews. Pilate had 
no motive for being sarcastic with regard to the 
former. He had been impressed by the spectacle of 
meekness and innocence which Jesus presented. 
He would have set Him free had he possessed suffi- 
cient earnestness and depth of moral character to 
carry into effect what he knew to be right. We 
cannot, therefore, suppose that he has any wish to 
treat Jesus with contempt. But all the more that 
this was the case, and that his own conscience 
was reproving him for his weakness, would his 
contempt be increased for those who were urging 
him to act unjustly. His secret displeasure with 
himself would seek satisfaction in his indignation 
and disgust with them. He had shown his con- 
tempt for the Jews from the first (comp. ver. 35), 
and now, with that contempt raised to its highest 
point, he says, ‘ Behold, your King.’ It is possible 
also that in these words the Evangelist sees one of 
those unconscious prophecies or Divine declarations 
concerning Jesus of which we have had repeated 
illustrations in this Gospel. 

Ver. 15. They therefore cried out, Away with 
him, away with him, crucify him. Instinct tells 
them that the last moment when they may accom- 
plish their object is arrived: and, roused to the 
utmost pitch of fury by the words of Pilate, they 
cry out, with a quick repetition of words corre- 
sponding to their feelings, Let him be hurried off 
to crucifixion. But Pilate will still further provoke 
them, still further pour out his contempt upon 
them.—Pilate saith unto them, Shall I crucify 
your King? Then follow those words evidently 
so full of meaning to the Evangelist.—The chief 
priests answered, We have no king but Cesar. 
The chief priests, the heads of the Theocracy of 
Israel, give the answer, which thus comes upon 
us with a more terrible force than it could other- 
wise have done. What an answer is it! It is 
the utterance of self-condemnation, the renouncing 
of the chief honour of the chosen people, the 
casting away of what had most distinguished them 
in the past, of what they hoped most from in the 
future, ‘We have no king but Ceesar.’? God is 
rejected ; Messianic hope is trampled under foot. 
In the moment of securing the death of their true 
King, ‘the Jews,’ by the mouth of their leaders 
and representatives, plunge themselves into the 
lowest depths of guilt and shame. 

Ver. 16a. Then therefore delivered he him 
up unto them to be crucified. The tragedy has 
reached its climax ; and in this single sentence the 
rest of the direful story may be told. 
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The Nailing of Jesus to the Cross. 
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Ver. 16). They therefore received Jesus. 
‘They,’ not the soldiers, but the chief priests of 
ver. 15 and the Jews of ver. 14. The verb is 
that of chap. i. 11, ‘His own accepted him not.’ 
Now they did ‘receive’ Him, but only to hurry 
Him to a cruel death. It will be observed how 
much this peculiar force of the verb is brought out 
by the true reading of the verse, which omits ‘and 
led him away.’ 

Ver. 17. And bearing the cross for himself 
he went forth unto the place called the place of 
a skull, which is called in Hebrew Golgotha. 
It is a trace of the accuracy of John both in 
observing and relating facts, that he is the only 
Evangelist who mentions the circumstance. Nor 
is there any contradiction betwixt this statement 
and that of the three earlier Gospels which tells 
us that they compelled Simon of Cyrene to bear 
the cross after Jesus. Jesus had borne it at first, 
but had afterwards been compelled through fatigue 
to resign it. On ‘went forth’ comp. on chap. 
xvill. I. The place was called Golgotha, ‘the 
place of a skull,’ probably as being a small round 
hillock. The most interesting point to be noticed 
is the manner in which John dwells upon: the 
meaning of the name. ‘The ‘place of a skull’ is 
the emblem to him of the sad transaction about 
to be completed there. The Evangelist adds, 

Ver. 18. Where they crucified him, and with 
him two others, on either side one, and Jesus 
in the midst. On the lingering torture of death 
by crucifixion it is unnecessary to dwell. We 
learn from the earlier Gospels that the two cruci- 
fied along with Jesus were robbers (Matt. xxvii. 
38; Mark xy. 27). To this death they too must 


have been doomed by the Roman power, and as 
we find the Roman governor writing the inscrip- 
tion and Roman soldiers taking part in the cruci- 
fixion and dividing the spoils (comp. ver. 23), it 
is reasonable to think that it was also a Roman, 
not a Jewish, arrangement by which the two 
robbers were suspended on either side of Jesus. 
If so, the object must have been still more to 
bring out that idea of His royalty with which 
Pilate to the last mocked the Jews. Not only, 
however, did he mock them thus. Following the 
custom of the time, by which an inscription 
describing the crime for which a malefactor suffered 
was nailed to the cross, he ordered this to be done 
now, and he himself dictated the words. 

Ver. 19. And Pilate also wrote a title, and 
put it on the cross; and there was written, 
JESUS OF NAZARETH THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. The object, as before, was to do despite 
to the Jews, not to Jesus. To the last moment 
their terrible crime must, under the overruling 
providence of God, be brought home to them. 

Ver. 20. This title then read many of the 
Jews, for the place of the city where Jesus was 
crucified was nigh. ‘The language in which this 
proximity of Golgotha to the city is spoken of 
is in a high degree remarkable: not ‘the place was 
nigh to the city,’ but ‘the place of the city was 
nigh.’ We are not to imagine that by these 
words the Evangelist means to say that the place 
of the crucifixion was within the city. He knew 
well, as every one knew, that it was ‘ without 
the gate.’ It is the power of the idea, not per- 
verting the fact but leading to a special view of it, 
that meets us here, as so often elsewhere. The 
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From the painting by GEROME. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS, 
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place outside the city, but really belonging to the 
city, is viewed only in this latter aspect, as ‘the 
place of the city,’ because a closer connection is 
thus established between the crime committed 
there and the guilty city of Jerusalem.—And it 
was written in Hebrew and Latin and Greek, 
the three great languages of the then known world. 
- Ver, 21. The chief priests of the Jews there- 
fore said to Pilate, Write not, The King of the 
Jews, but, That man said, I am King of the 
Jews. The offence taken might have been, and 
probably was, expected by Pilate; but the mode 
in which it is described is again highly worthy of 
our notice. This is the only occasion on which we 
meet with the expression ‘the chief priests of the 
Jews ;’ and as it occurs in such close connection with 
the words ‘the King of the Jews,’ we can hardly 
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doubt that the latter words determined the form of 
the phrase before us. On the one side we see the 
King of the Jews defeated, yet victorious ; suspended 
on the cross, yet proclaimed to be what He is in 
all the great languages of the world; set before 
us as universal King. On the other side we see 
the chief priests of the Jews victorious, yet defeated; 
their object apparently accomplished, yet its 
accomplishment turned to their own shame, and 
their Victim’s glory.—Their request was denied in 
the most curt and contemptuous language. 

Ver. 22. Pilate answered, What I have 
written I have written. It is impossible to 
mistake the feeling of the Evangelist that in all 
this the finger of God is to be traced. Those who 
refuse to ‘ believe’ shall yet be compelled to own 
that Jesus is King, 





CHAPTER XIX, 


23-30. 


The Crucifixion. 


23 HEN “the soldiers,’ when they had crucified Jesus, took 
his garments, and made four parts, to every soldier a 
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ConTENTS. This paragraph details some of 
the events of the crucifixion, but not in strict 
historical sequence to vers. 21 and 22. The con- 
ference with Pilate there alluded to, following as 
it did the reading of the inscription spoken of in 
ver. 20, must have been later than the moment 
when the division of the raiment of Jesus by the 
soldiers began. We can hardly doubt that this 
latter would begin as soon as the cross was erected 
and Jesus nailed to it. 

Ver. 23. The soldiers therefore, when they 
had crucified Jesus, took his garments, and made 
four parts, to every soldier a part; and also his 
tunic: now the tunic was without seam, woven 
from the top throughout. The soldiers are no 
longer a ‘band.’ They are only four in number, 
the usual number of a Roman guard (comp. Acts 
xii. 4). When they went out against Jesus to the 
garden of Gethsemane it was in force, because 
they knew not how far He might really be the 
leader in a popular insurrection against the govern- 
ment. ‘There was evidently no occasion for such 
a fear now, and their number therefore could with 
perfect safety be reduced. By the ‘garments’ 
here spoken of we are to understand all the articles 
of clothing belonging to Jesus with the exception 
of His ‘vesture’ or tunic,—viz. His sandals, 
girdle, outer robe, head-dress, etc. These they 
divided into four parts, giving to each of the 
four soldiers a part. Another course had to be 
taken with the tunic or under-garment. By 
it we are without doubt to understand the long 
garment reaching to the feet, woven so as to fit 
closely to the body (not pieced or sewed together), 
which was worn by the high priest, —the garment 
of Rev. i. 13. It is hardly possible not to feel 
that this vestment is to John the symbol of the 
fact that He who now hangs upon the cross as 
King is also Priest of His people. We are next 
told what was done with the vestment. 

Ver. 24. They said therefore to one another, 
Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it 
shall be. Both in the dividing and in the casting 
of lots the Evangelist sees Scripture fulfilled. — 
That the scripture might be fulfilled, They 
parted my garments among them, and upon 
my vesture they cast lots. The quotation is 
from Ps, xxii. 18, and is accurately reproduced 
from the Septuagint.—These things therefore the 
soldiers did. The words may either be intended 
to emphasize the presence of God in the scene, as 
He made the Roman soldiers fulfil His Scripture ; 
or may simply arise out of the intense interest 
with which John narrates each particular of these 
eventful hours.—Another scene is now presented 
to us. 

Ver. 25. But there stood by the cross of Jesus 
his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the 
wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene. In 
Matt. xxvil. 55 we are told of ‘many women 
beholding from afar.’ But as there is nothing to 
say that the moment was the same as that now 
before us, the supposed contradiction between ‘ by 
the cross’ and ‘from afar’ disappears. If the 
third of the women here mentioned be the same as 
the second, we shall have two sisters of the same 
name in one family; for ‘sister’ cannot mean 
cousin. The high improbability of this leads to 
the supposition that we have here /ow women, in 
two groups of two each. This view is confirmed 
by the fact that the lists of apostles are in like 
manner given us in groups of two, and by what 
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does not seem to have been urged as an argument 
upon the point, that the four women seem de- 
signedly placed in contrast with the four soldiers. 
(Not that the Evangelist makes the number in 
order to suit his purpose; but that out of the 
‘many’ spoken of by Matthew he selects four for 
its sake. It is the same habit as that of which we 
have seen so much,—the se/ection of particulars to 
illustrate the historical idea which he is desirous 
to unfold.) On the supposition that four women 
are mentioned, it appears from the earlier Gospels 
that the second, here ‘unnamed, was Salome, 
John’s own mother. Whether Clopas may be 
identified with Cleopas (Luke xxiv. 18) it is 
impossible to decide. : 

Vers. 26, 27. When Jesus therefore saw his 
mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he 
loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold, 
thy son. Then saith he to the disciple, Behold, 
thy mother; and from that hour the disciple 
took her unto his own home. ‘The act thus re- 
corded has been variously interpreted ; by some 
as in its main purpose an act of filial care for the 
mother whose soul was now about to be pierced 
by the sword spoken of in the prophetic word of 
Simeon (Luke ii. 35); by others as a formal 
renunciation of her, that He may surrender Him- 
self wholly to the will of His heavenly Father. 
It is in the first of these two lights that we must 
chiefly regard it. Then we can best explain the 
words of ver. 27, which are evidently the Evan- 
gelist’s commentary upon what had just passed ; 
and the renunciation spoken of had really taken 
place at chap. ii. 4. 

Ver. 28. After this, Jesus knowing that all 
things are now finished, that the scripture might 
be accomplished, saith, I thirst. It is a ques- 
tion whether the words ‘that the Scripture might 
be accomplished’ are to be connected with what 
precedes or with what follows. In favour of 
the former connection it may be said—(r) It is 
John’s practice to point out the fulfilment of 
Scripture after, not before, the event fulfilling it. 
(2) It is his usual practice to notice the fulfilment 
of Scripture in what is done Zo Jesus, rather than 
in what is done 4y Him to fulfil it. (3) The use 
of the word ‘now’ seems to show that we have 
already reached a complete accomplishment of 
Scripture. It would thus appear that it is the 
intention of the Evangelist to present to us a 
word spoken by Jesus at a moment when He 
knew that Scripture had been already fulfilled. 
He is in the position of One whose work is done, 
and for whom nothing remains but to depart. 
The strong counter-argument is that everywhere 
else in this Gospel (see chap. il, 22) ‘the scrip- 
ture * denotes some sfecial passage. As, however, 
we cannot doubt that John regarded the utterance 
here recorded as fulfilling Ps. Ixix. 21 (see chap. 
ii. 17), the difference between the two inter- 
pretations is less than it at first appears.—That 
thirst was a great part of the agony of the cross. 
we know; nor in all probability should we think 
of more, were it not the manner of John to relate 
minor incidents, not for themselves alone, but for 
the sake of the deeper meaning which he always 
sees to be involved in them. This #zanner of the 
Evangelist, therefore, compels us to ask whether 
there may not be a deeper meaning in this ery? 
Let us turn to chap. iv. 7. There, immediately 
after mention of ‘the sixth hour,’ Jesus says 
to the woman of Samaria, ‘Give me to drink.’ 
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Here, in close contiguity with another ‘sixth hour’ 
(ver. 14), Hesays, ‘I thirst.’ But we have already 
seen in the language of 
chap. iv. 7 the longing of 
the Redeemer for the fruits 
of that work which He 
was then accomplishing in 
toil and weariness; and 
we are thus led to think 
of something of the same 
kind here. It was not 
merely to temper suffer- 
ing that Jesus cried, but 
it was for refreshment to 
the body symbolizing a 
deeper refreshment to the 
soul. — The request thus 
made was answered. 

Ver. 29. There was set 
there a vessel full of 
vinegar: they put there- 
fore a sponge full of the 
vinegar upon hyssop, and 
brought it to his mouth, 
It is possible that the 
vinegar here referred to 
may have been the mix- 
ture of vinegar and water 
used by the Roman soldiers 
to quench their thirst; or 
it may even have been a 
vessel of vinegar itself, of 
which large quantities were 
used at the Passover. The 
‘hyssop’ cannot be equiva- 
lent to the ‘ reed’ of Matt. 
xxvii. 48 and Mark xv. 36, 
for the hyssop plant was of 
too low and bushy a habit 
to supply a reed. It is simply a small bunch of 





Hyssop. 
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hyssop, which was most probably attached to the 
end of a reed. A piece of sponge soaked in 
vinegar was fastened to the hyssop end of the rod, 
and the draught was in this way conveyed to the 
lips of Jesus. 

Ver. 30. When Jesus therefore had received 
the vinegar, he said, It is finished; and he 
bowed his head, and delivered up his spirit. 
It is not said that Jesus took much of the vinegar, 
and the probability is that He did not. When 
He had taken it He exclaimed, ‘It is finished.’ 
The word is the same.as in ver. 28, but now 
He utters what there He ‘knew.’ It is the 
shout: of victory, not the cry of satisfaction that 
suffering is at an end. Having said this, ‘ He 
bowed His head’ (which had been previously 
erect), and ‘delivered up His spirit.’ The verb 
used for ‘delivered up’ is peculiarly important. 
The choice of the word leaves no doubt as to the 
meaning of the Evangelist. However true it 
is that by the cruelty of man the death upon 
the cross was brought about as by its natural 
cause, there was something deeper and more 
solemn in it of which we must take account, It 
was His own free will to die. There is in Him 
an ever-present life and power and choice in which 
He, even at the very last moment, offers Himself 
as a sacrifice (Heb. ix. 14). He tells us Himself 
of His life, ‘ No one taketh it away from Me, but 
I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again’ (chap. 
x. 18); and these words have now their illustration. 
Compare the language of His dying cry, recorded 
by Luke (chap. xxiii. 46): ‘Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.’ We forbear to enter 
further upon the physical cause of the death thus 
recorded. It is impossible not to feel that the 
speculations which have been indulged in on this 
subject have done more to shock Christian feeling 
than to satisfy a legitimate spirit of inquiry. 





CHAPTER XIX. 31-37. 


The Body of Jesus on the Cross. 


HE Jews therefore, because it was the “ preparation,’ that 
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CONTENTS. Jesus is now dead, and this para- 
graph relates the events immediately following, 
before His body was removed from the cross. 

Ver. 31. The Jews therefore, because it was 
Preparation-day. It has already been remarked 
(on ver. 14) that the word here used has in itself 
the double meaning of ‘preparation’ and of 
‘Friday.’ Here, without the article, it cannot 
have the general sense of ‘the preparation.” Any 
thought of preparation, too, lying in the word 
must, as appears clearly from the following clause, 
be connected with the Sabbath and not with the 
Passover. Had the latter been thought of, it 
would surely have been expressly mentioned, to 
obviate the mistake to which the use of a well- 
understood technical term could not fail to give 
rise. These words, therefore, so far from support- 
ing the view of those who think that the legal 
Passover had not yet been celebrated, tend rather 
in the opposite direction. Nor is there any weight 
in the argument that, had the term been used as we 
have supposed, the Evangelist would have explained 
it for the benefit of his Greek readers. It was the 
Christian name for Friday, and to Greek Chris- 
tians it could suggest nothing else. — That the 
bodies might not remain upon the cross on the 
Sabbath day (for that Sabbath day was an high 
day), asked of Pilate that their legs might be 
broken, and that they might be taken away. 
It is generally allowed that the Sabbath here re- 
ferred to is termed ‘high,’ because it was one of 
more than ordinary solemnity, deriving its im- 
portance on this occasion from the fact that it 
coincided with either the first or the second day 
(both being important) of the Paschal festival.— 
The operation of breaking the legs, though not 
sufficient to cause death, would naturally hasten 
it. Under any circumstances it prevented the 
escape of the prisoners. 

Ver. 32. The soldiers therefore came and 
brake the legs of the first, and of the other 
which was crucified with him. The bodies had 
been suspended on the cross with Jesus in the 
midst, It is natural to suppose that the soldiers, 
approaching from two opposite sides, would pro- 
ceed in the order thus mentioned: each would 
strike his blow on one malefactor’s body; then 
they would come to Jesus. 

Vers. 33, 34. But when they came to Jesus, 
and saw that he was dead already, they brake 
not his legs; but one of the soldiers with a 
spear pierced his side, and straightway there 
came forth blood and water. The explanation 
of the fact here recorded has always been felt to 
be attended with peculiar difficulty. The idea 
that Jesus was not dead, but that death was pro- 
duced by the spear-wound, must at once be set 
aside. It is inconsistent with the distinct lan- 
guage of the Evangelist, which states the fact,—- 
and not merely what the soldier thought,—that 
Jesus was ‘dead already.’ It is inconsistent with 





what we have been previously told, that Jesus had 
‘delivered up’ His spirit into the hands of His 
Father. And it is not less inconsistent with the 
symbolism of the passage, which would have been 
inadmissible had not John believed that death 
was past. But the impossibility that blood and 
water should issue from the side of a person 
already dead is urged on physiological grounds. 
It might be possible to adopt the explanation of 


some eminent commentators, that we have herea | 


unique appearance based upon a unique situation. 
If it be a general truth that the moment death 
comes corruption begins, and if, notwithstanding, 
Jesus ‘saw no corruption,’ we are prepared to 
expect that the phenomena accompanying His 
death will transcend our experience ; and it may 
well be that we have such phenomena before us 
here. Before we resort, however, to such an 
explanation, we ought to ask whether, when we 
take all the circumstances into account, it is really 
necessary. We remark therefore that—(1) There 
is nothing to prevent our assuming that the spear- 
wound was inflicted the zstant after death. The 
Evangelist does not convey the slightest hint to us 
that any interval elapsed between the two events, 
and the nature of death by crucifixion is such as 
to call us to think of the latest possible moment 
as that of death. ‘Pilate marvelled if He were 
already dead” (Mark xv. 44). (2) In conformity 
with the opinion of all expositors, the region of 
the heart must be looked upon as that penetrated 
by the spear. (3) The ‘blood and water’ derive 
ail their importance from that symbolical meaning 
which they have in the eyes of John. The circum- 
stance which more than any other has led inquirers 
astray in judging of what we have here before us 
is, that they have supposed it to be the aim of the 
Evangelist to establish the fact that Jesus was 
really put to death. But, as we shall see on ver. 
35, this is certainly not the point before him. 
The fact now spoken of has no connection what- 
ever with fvoof that death had taken place; and 
it is mentioned solely for the sake of the deeper 
meaning which it involves. (4) These things 
being so, it is obviously a matter of no moment 
what the guandily of ‘blood and water’ that 
issued. from the wound may have been. The 
smallest quantity will suffice; and will suggest 
the truth intended as well as the largest. 

But it has never been proved that such a s#ad/ 
quantity might not issue from a wound thus in- 
flicted. ‘The wound would be a large one; the 
iron point of the spear, we may be sure, was both 
heavy and rough; and if the instant after death 
the pericardium and heart were pierced, there is 
no difficulty in supposing such an effusion of blood 
and of water, or sera, as could not fail to attract 
the attention of the beholder, and suggest to his 
mind lessons of deep spiritual significance. If 
this be so, the literal interpretation of the passage 
may be retained. 
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What the water and blood symbolized to John 
must be learned from the general tenor of his 
writings. The ‘blood’ brings to mind the sacri- 
fice for the world’s sin (chap. i. 29), the life laid 
down for the life of the world (chaps. vi. 51, x. 15), 
the cleansing of and by atouement (1 John i. 7; 
Rev. i. 5, v. 9). The ‘water’ recalls the teaching 
of chaps. iii. 5, vii. 38, xiii. 8, 10; and symbolizes 
the abiding gift of the Spirit of holiness. Thus in 
His death Jesus is presented as the Source of Life, 
in all its purity and spiritual power. That this 
section of the Gospel stands in closest connection 
with 1 John y. 6 seems to us beyond doubt : what 
is the exact nature of the relation between the 
passages is a question which belongs to the 
exposition of the Epistle, and cannot be investi- 
gated here. 

Ver. 35. And he that hath seen hath borne 
witness, and his witness is true; and he knoweth 
that he saith true, that ye also may believe. It 
is of himself that the Evangelist speaks : compare 
I Johni. 1, 2, 3. The witness that he bears is 
‘true.’ The word differs from that which is used 
in the second member of this verse and in chap. 
xxi. 24 (‘We know that his witness is true’). 
It designates the testimony as genuine and real. 
Not only is it ¢vz¢hfu/, but it is all that testimony 
can be: the witness will not deceive, but—more 
than this—in regard to the matter which he here 
attests he cannot have been deceived or mistaken. 
See the notes on chaps. iv. 37, viii. 16. The 
object of this solemn testimony is that they may 
“believe ;’ not simply may believe the facts, but 
may rest in a true and settled faith upon Him of 
whom these wonders can be related. The signifi- 
cance belonging to the facts thus solemnly com- 
memeorated is now further illustrated (vers. 36, 37): 

_they are the fulfilment of the Divine counsels 
expressed in Scripture. 

Vers. 36, 37. For these things came to pass, 
that the scripture might be fulfilled, A bone of 
him shall not be crushed; and again another 
scripture saith, They shall look on him whom 
they pierced. The passages referred to in the 
first of these quotations seem to be Ex. xii. 46 and 
Num. ix. 12, rather than Ps. xxxiv. 20, It is 
probable, however, that the last of these is founded 
upon the first two. Great importance was attached 
by the Jews to the precept that no bone of the 
Paschal Lamb should be broken. God’s counsel, 
typified in this, is now fulfilled in the true Paschal 
Lamb (see chap. i. 29). 

In the second passage referred to (Zech. xii. 
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Io), the Evangelist sets aside what is universally 
allowed to be the false translation of the Sep- 
tuagint, and translates from the Hebrew. It is 
not impossible that in this passage also there 
may be a distant allusion to the rites of the Pass- 
over ; for the bitterness of the ‘mourning’ alluded 
to seems to be founded on the mourning of Egypt 
for its first-born. But, whether this be so or not, 
it will not be denied that the allusion in the 
Prophet to Him who is to come as the manifesta- 
tion of God to His people is distinct. The true 
reading of the passage in Zechariah is, ‘ They shall 
look on Me whom they pierced,’ where the word 
‘Me’ is to be explained by the fact that the 
Sender is identified with the Sent, the Lord with 
His prophet. It is worthy of notice that the 
words translated ‘ pierced’ in vers. 34 and 37 are 
different, from which we may conclude that the 
Evangelist does not rest in the mere detail of the 
piercing, but dwells upon the wider thought, that 
Israel rejected and crucified its Lord. Such, how- 
ever, had been God’s counsel; and thus spoken, 
not only by the law but by the Prophets (comp. 
chap. i. 45), this counsel is now fulfilled in Jesus. 

One remark more may be permitted on the 
peculiar light in which the whole of this remark- 
able scene seems to present itself to the eye of the 
Evangelist. Jesus is obviously here, as indeed He 
has been throughout the Gospel, the true Paschal 
Lamb (chaps. i. 29, vi.). Yet He is that Lamb 
looked. at not simply in the moment of dying, but 
as, in dying (in that dying which has been going 
on throughout His whole suffering life and on y 
culminates now), the true substance of His people’s 
Paschal feast, their nourishment, their life. The 
conduct of the Jews to Jesus as He hangs upon 
the cross thus assumes the form of an inverted, a 
contorted, Passover. ‘They had that morning lost 
their legal Passover,—had lost even the shadow, 
because they rejected and despised the substance. 
‘Yet,’ says the Evangelist, ‘they found a Passover. 
Let us follow them to the cross. There let us see 
the righteous dealings, the deserved irony, of the 
Almighty, as He makes their cruel mockings of 
the true Paschal Lamb shape themselves into a 
Passover of judgment, of added sin and deepened 
shame.’ If the passage be looked at in this light— 
the only light, as it seems to us, which at once 
explains the general structure of the section and 
the peculiar expressions employed—it will be 
found to be full of the most important conse- 
quences alike for the biblical critic and for the 
dogmatic theologian. 
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The Burtal of Jesus. 
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came to Jesus‘ by night, and* brought® a mixture of myrrh 
40 and aloes, about an hundred pound weight. Then took they’ 
the body of Jesus, and ¢ wound * it in “linen clothes® with the ¢Chap. x. 44 
41 / spices, as’® the manner of the Jews is to bury." Now in the aE = 
place where he was crucified there was a garden; and in the “ ken ee 
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12 There therefore, because of the Preparation-day of the Jews (because the 


sepulchre was nigh at hand), laid they Jesus. 


CONTENTS. The paragraph before us records 
the committal of the body of Jesus to the tomb. 

Ver. 38. And after these things Joseph of 
Arimathea, being a disciple of Jesus, but 
secretly for fear of the Jews, asked of Pilate 
that he might take away the body of Jesus: 
and Pilate gave him leave. He came therefore 
and took away his body. It is easy to under- 
stand that Pilate should at once grant the permis- 
sion asked. He had no interest in keeping the 
body; and by giving it up to disciples of Jesus he 





would have a fresh opportunity of at once doing 
despite to, and exasperating, the Jews. It seems 

not unlikely that in the fact that disciples receive 

the body of the Lord the Evangelist beholds a 

token of the care with which it was watched over 

by His Father in Heaven. Joseph, however, was 

not alone. 

Ver. 39. And there came also Nicodemus, 
which at the first came to him by night, bring- 
ing a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an 
hundred pound weight. The quantity of spices 





Myrrh. 


thus brought by Nicodemus is certainly remark- 
able; and hence some have shrunk from taking 
the words in their literal sense, holding that ‘a 
hundred pound’ (especially as here qualified by 
‘about ’) may be an expression merely denoting a 
great quantity. Others, following the suggestion 
of 2 Chron. xvi. 14, have supposed that, when 
part of the mixture of spices had been spread on 
the linen cloths in which the body was to be 
wrapped, the remainder was destined for ‘a burn- 
ing.’ Whether this be accepted or not, the pas- 


Aloes. 


sage referred to is interesting as bringing before us 
the burial of a King. The distinct identification 
of this Nicodemus with the ruler who came to 
Jesus by night (chap. iii.) is undoubtedly signi- 
ficant. The humiliation of the King of Israel 
(chap. iii. 3, xii. 13), so far from discouraging, 
does but strengthen the once weak faith of the 
true disciple ; and in contrast with (and—may we 
not add—in expression of shame and penitence 
for) timorous hesitation, we read of the lavish 
offering of a love open and avowed. The declara- 
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tion of chap. xii. 32 begins to receive its fulfil- 
ment. 

Ver. 40. They took therefore the body of 
Jesus, and bound it in linen cloths with the 
spices, even as the manner of the Jews is to 
vrepare for burial. It is hardly possible to sup- 
pose that the fact mentioned in the last clause is 
without a purpose. The words ‘even as’ would 
of themselves seem to indicate as much as this. 
Let us remember then the importance which was 
attached by all to a splendid burial (comp. Luke 
xvi. 22); let us bear in mind that by ‘the Jews’ 
we are here to understand not the nation, but 
rather that portion of the nation which best exem- 
plified its narrowness and bigotry, and which 
included its more respectable class; lastly, let us 
think of the worldly circumstances of Joseph, and 
in all probability of Nicodemus ; and we shall feel 
that the Evangelist desires to call our attention to 
the striking fact, that, notwithstanding the igno- 
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minious death to which Jesus had been put, and 
though the rage of His enemies appeared to have 
so completely triumphed, there were yet those 
who prepared for Him as honoured and as costly 
a burial as could await any ‘Jew.’ That the word 
‘burial’ is used to describe the wrapping of the 
body in the linen cloths may arise from the 
Evangelist’s desire to mention a circumstance 
which brings strongly into relief the condition in 
which these cloths were afterwards found (chap. 
xx. 7). The body having thus been prepared for 
burial, the actual entombment alone remains to 
be spoken of. 

Ver. 41. Now in the place where he was 
crucified there was a garden; and in the garden 
a new sepulchre, wherein was never man yet 
laid. Nothing further is told by John of the 
garden and of the sepulchre thus referred to. We 
learn only from the other Evangelists that they 
belonged to Joseph, and that the sepulchre, as is 





common round Jerusalem, was hewn in the rock. 
It is not easy to say whether the Evangelist, in 
referring to the particulars he mentions, may have 
desired to prepare the way for the reality of the 
resurrection. ‘They certainly tend to do so, because 
they help to show that, when the grave was found 
empty, none but Jesus could have risen from it. 
It seems more probable, however, that they are 
mentioned with the view of bringing out the honour 
paid to Jesus in His death. He was laid, not in 
the place of common burial, but in a garden, and 
in a new sepulchre, where no one had been laid 
before Him. Finally, we are informed why they 
laid Jesus there in the condition in which He 
was. 

Ver. 42. There therefore, because of the 
Preparation-day of the Jews (because the sepul- 
chre was nigh at hand), laid they Jesus. These 
words can hardly mean that Jesus was laid in this 
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tomb simply as a matter of convenience, owing to 
the nearness of the Sabbath. The meaning must 
rather be that, owing to this nearness, the embalm- 
ing had been more readily left in that unfinished 
state of which we read in the other Evangelists. 
The proximity of the tomb to the city has little 
bearing on the former, it has a distinct bearing on 
the latter point. It is unnecessary to say more on 
the question of ‘the Preparation-day of the Jews.’ 
There is only one simple and natural meaning of 
the words. It was now Friday afternoon; the 
Sabbath was at hand; the hours of that part of 
the Friday devoted to preparation for the Sabbath 
had set in. It was desirable, therefore, that the 
work of embalming the body should for the present 
be brought to a close. The reader cannot fail 
to be struck with the touching pathos lent to the 
whole sentence by making it close with the words 
‘laid they Jesus.’ 
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CONTENTS. The victory of Jesus over His 
enemies, in the midst of apparent defeat, is still 
the subject before us. The preceding chapter had 
closed with the statement that He was laid in the 
tomb: when the narrative of chap. xx. begins, the 
tomb is empty. The great event of the Kesurrec- 
tion had already taken place. The victory of 
Jesus over the world and death had been consum- 
mated, for at the very instant when their attack 
was fiercest He had escaped their hands. The 
question may indeed be asked, whether chap. xx., 
as containing an account of the risen Saviour, 
ought not to constitute a separate section of the 
Gospel. But the reply is easy. The death and 
resurrection of Jesus always accompany one another. 
They are complementary parts of one whole, each 
impossible without the other. It must be dis- 
tinctly kept in view that the leading thought of the 
Fourth Gospel is not that of defeat zz suffering 
followed by victory, but of triumph ¢irough and 
over suffering, 

The first paragraph of chap. xx., extending to 
the close of ver. 10, may best be described as 
Preparation for the risen Saviour. 


Ver. 1. But on the first day of the week 
cometh Mary Magdalene early, when it was 
yet dark, unto the sepulchre, and seeth that 
the stone had been taken away from the sepul- 
chre. Few parts of the Fourth Gospel illustrate 
better than these words the principle of selection 
upon which it is composed. They mention Mary 
Magdalene alone ; and yet we learn from her own 
words in ver. 2, ‘we know,’ that she could not 
have been alone,—that she formed (as indeed wz 
are expressly told by the other Evangelists) one 
of a group of women who came on the morning 
of the first day of the week to finish the embalm- 
ing of the body of Jesus. Again, we here read 
of ‘the stone taken away from the sepulchre,’ 
though no mention had been made of this stone 
in the previous narrative. It is obvious that 
here, as elsewhere, we have to deal not so much 
with events of full historical detail as with events 
selected on account of their bearing upon the idea 
which the Evangelist wishes to illustrate. In the 
present instance that idea is not the mere fact of 
the Resurrection of Jesus, but the nature of His 
post-resurrection state. With this His appearance 
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to Mary Magdalene is closely associated; and 
hence the Evangelist, omitting all mention of the 
other women, concerns himself with her alone. 

Of Mary, then, we are told that she came to the 
sepulchre on the first day of the week ‘early,’ and 
‘when it was yet dark.’ Similar expressions are 
found in the other Gospels : thus Luke speaks of 
‘early’ (literally ‘deep ’) ‘dawn,’ and Mark (ver. 
2) records that the women came to the sepulchre 
“very early.’ The only difficulty that presents 
itself here is occasioned by words which follow in 
the same verse of Mark’s Gospel, which state that 
the sun had risen. The discussion of this diffi- 
culty does not belong to this place, and we must 
content ourselves with mentioning three solutions 
which have been proposed. (1) That the words 
of Mark xvi. 2 are intended only as a general in- 
dication of time, a¢ or about sunrise, the rays of 
dawn being in the sky, but the measure of light 
still small. (2) That, though the sun had risen, 
yet haze or cloud obscured its light. (3) That 
John’s reference to the darkness strictly belongs to 
the time when Mary set forth, not to the time of 
her arrival, as indeed the words might be rendered 
‘Mary is coming to the sepulchre:’ compare 
ver. 3, where we read that Peter and John ‘were 
coming to,’ z.c. they came towards the tomb. 
It is easy to understand that the writer of the 
last words in chap. xiii. 30 would in thought 
naturally dwell upon the outward darkness as 
symbolical of the mental state of Mary and her 
fellow-disciples. 

The stone which had been fitted into the door 
of the sepulchre had been taken away ; and, with- 
out observing the particulars which are recorded 
below (vers. 6, 7), Mary hastens to tell what she 
has seen. 

Ver. 2. She runneth therefore and cometh to 
Simon Peter, and to the other disciple, whom 
Jesus loved, and saith unto them, They have 
taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and 
we know not where they have laid him. That 
the Lord is risen does not enter into her thoughts: 
she can but imagine that enemies have stolen away 
the body so precious alike in her eyes and in those 
of her fellow-disciples, and she hastens to tell the 
tale to those who would feel with her most deeply 
and would be most able to help in the sad ex- 
tremity. The statement of Mary produces its 
immediate effect upon the disciples. 

Ver. 3. Peter therefore went forth, and the 
other disciple, and they came towards the 
sepulchre. The word rendered ‘went forth’ is 
so often used in this Gospel in regard to the most 
solemn events in the life of Jesus, as implying a 
Divine mission, the accomplishment of a Divine 
purpose, that we may well doubt whether the 
Evangelist does not here employ the word in the 
same pregnant sense. It is possible also that there 
is design in the manner in which the names of the 
two apostles are introduced: not ‘ Peter and the 
other disciple went forth,’ but ‘ Peter went forth, 
and the other disciple.’ The other examples of 
this construction in the Fourth Gospel tend to show 
that here John intends to set forth Peter as the 
main person in the narrative: thus the whole 
ground is cut away from those who hold that the 
design of this section is to bring ‘the other dis- 
ciple’ into peculiar prominence. 

Ver. 4. And they ran both together, and the 
other disciple did outrun Peter, and came first 
to the sepulchre. It is extremely probable that 
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John was the younger and thus also the more 
active of the two. The same supposition throws 
light on the next verse. 

Ver. 5. And stooping down, and looking in, 
he seeth the linen cloths lying; yet went he not 
in. A feeling of awe and mystery in all proba- 
bility possessed him. He was afraid to enter. It 
was not so with Peter. 

Vers. 6, 7. Simon Peter therefore also cometh 
following him; and he went into the sepulchre, 
and beholdeth the linen cloths lying, and the 
napkin that was upon his head not lying with 
the linen cloths, but rolled together in a place 
by itself. Peter, ever bold and daring, is less 
overcome by. awe than his companion. He goes 
into the sepulchre, and when within sees not only 
that the linen cloths are lying there, but also, 
what John had not observed (ver. 5), that the 
covering placed upon the head of Jesus had been 
carefully (for this idea is clearly implied in the 
word) rolled up, and laid in a place by itself, —in 
all likelihood where the head had lain. By the 
mention of these circumstances, the Evangelist 
appears to indicate the calm and orderly manner 
in which Jesus had left the sepulchre. They were 
inconsistent with the idea, either of a hasty flight, 
or of a violent removal of the body: and it is pro- 
bable that John would hint at the dawning con- 
sciousness of this in Peter’s mind by changing the 
verb ‘seeth,’ used in his own case, into ‘beholdeth’ 
in the case of his companion. The effect produced 
upon John by Peter’s entrance into the sepulchre 
was what might have been expected. He takes 
courage, and also enters. 

Ver. 8. Then went in therefore the other 
disciple also, which came first to the sepulchre, 
and he saw and believed. It is certainly not a 
belief of the statement of Mary that is expressed 
in this last word. As John stood gazing on the 
signs which bore their silent witness that the body 
of Jesus had not been taken away by violent 
hands, the truth revealed itself to him, —that Jesus 
had of Himself left the tomb. But even more 
than this is probably intended by the word 
‘believed.’ To receive the truth of the Resurrec- 
tion was to be led to a deeper and more real faith 
in Jesus Himself. The uncertainties, doubts, and 
difficulties occasioned by the events of the days 
just passed disappeared from John’s mind. He 
‘believed’ in Jesus as being what He truly was, 
the Son of God, the Saviour of man. The words’ 
which follow are the reflection of the Evangelist 
upon the ignorance manifested by himself and by ~ 
Peter as to the meaning of the prophetic word. 
Certainly the disciples’ belief in a risen Saviour 
was not the result of any assured conviction that 
the Resurrection was foretold in Scripture. 

Ver. 9. For not even yet knew they the 
scripture, that he must rise again from the 
dead. The connection between this and the pre- 
ceding verse is readily perceived :—‘ He saw and 
believed,’—sight was needed to evoke this faith, 
—/or not even yet had they learnt that thus it 
was ‘ written that the Christ should suffer and rise 
again from the dead’ (Luke xxiv. 46). It may 
perhaps be doubted whether self-reproach is to be 
found in this statement,—to the extent, at least, 
that is commonly supposed. The words seem 
rather to flow from the conviction which has so 
strong a hold of the Evangelist, that only in the 
presence of actual experience do the power and 
meaning of the Divine Word come forth. The 
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fact was needed in order to illustrate and explain 
the scripture ; and then that faith which has been 
resting on the inward perception of the glory of 
Jesus receives confirmation from the discovery that 
the truth received was long ago made known by 
God as a part of His own counsel. As in all other 
places (unless chap. xix. 28 be an exception, see 
note there) John uses ‘the scripture’ in the sense 
of a particular passage of Scripture (see chap. il. 
22), we are here led to think of Ps. xvi. Io as 
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probably being before his mind. It will be re- 
membered that this was ‘the scripture’ to which 
Peter first made appeal as a prophecy of the 
Resurrection of our Lord (Acts ii. 27). 

Ver. 10. The disciples therefore went away 
again unto their own home. We are not told 
why or in what frame of mind they thus returned 
to their own homes. One thing is clear: they 
believed that Jesus was risen, and that it was vain 
to search for Him in the tomb. 
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ConTENTS. The paragraph now before us pre- 
sents an advance upon that last considered. There 
we had only preparation for the risen Jesus ; here 
we have Jesus risen. ‘There all was negative : 
Jesus was not in the tomb, and the inference was 
that He was risen. Here all is positive. The 
risen One appears to Mary, proclaiming Himself, 
and sends a message to His disciples. 

Ver. 11. But Mary stood without at the 
sepulchre weeping. Peter and John had returned 
to their homes. Mary had followed them when 
they first ran to the sepulchre ; but (probably in 


consequence of their eager haste) she had not 
reached it before they departed. Nothing at 
least is said of her having met them and been 
addressed by them. She stands there with no 
thought of a resurrection in her mind, but believ- 
ing only that the body has been taken away, and 
therefore weeping with loud lamentation (comp. 
on chap. xi. 34, 35).—As she wept therefore she 
stooped down, and looked into the sepulchre. 
Nothing could be more natural than that she 
should desire to view the spot associated with all 
that was so dear to her. 





Ver 12. And beholdeth two angels in white 
sitting, one at the head, and one at the feet, 
where the body of Jesus had lain. In each of 
the accounts of the Resurrection an angelic 
appearance is recorded, —in every case an appear- 
ance to the women who came to the tomb: by 
Peter and John no angels had been seen (vers. 5, 
6). The ‘white’ garments are the symbol of 
purity and glory ; see the references in the margin, 
and also Rev. iii. 4, 5, vi. II, xix. 14, etc. That 
one of the angels was ‘at the head’ and the other 
“at the feet where the body of Jesus had Jain,’ is 
to be regarded as expressive of the fact that the 
body was wholly under the guardianship of 
Heaven. This is not the place to enter upon any 
discussion of the general credibility of the angelic 
appearances recorded in Scripture. They are too 
often and too circumstantially spoken of to permit 
us to resolve them into mere figures of speech : 
nor can we have any difficulty in believing that 
in the great universe of God there should be such 
an order of beings as that described by the term 
‘angels.’ If, however, they may exist, their 
manifestation of themselves must be regarded as 
also possible ; and the manner of the manifesta- 
tion—their appearing to some and not to others, 
their appearing suddenly and then as suddenly 
disappearing—is to be looked at as dependent 
upon laws of which we can say nothing, because 
we have ourselves no practical experience of 
them. 

Ver. 13. And they say unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? She saith unto them, They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him. Mary’s reply betrays 
neither consternation nor even surprise: as has 
been well said, her excitement is such that the 
wonderful ceases to be wonderful to her. Her 
words are exactly the same as those spoken by her 
in ver. 2, except that, as she is now expressing 
simply her own feelings and not those of com- 
panions, the utterance becomes more tender : thus 
for ‘the Lord’ and ‘ we know’ we here read ‘my 
Lord,’ ‘7 know.’ She thus comes before us as 
more fully prepared for receiving a manifestation 
of the risen Saviour; and that no answer of the 
angels is recorded may be regarded as a token on 
the part of the Evangelist that to such a faith 
Jesus will reveal Himself divectly, and without 
the interposition of any other. 

Ver. 14. When she had thus said, she turned 
herself back; and she beholdeth Jesus standing, 
and perceived not that it was Jesus. Mary has 
answered the inquiry of the angels ; and, satisfied 
that the Lord is not in the sepulchre, she turns 
round to see if information regarding Him can be 
obtained from any other source. Could we think 
that the morning was still dark, it might be 
possible to trace Mary’s non-recognition of Jesus 
to that cause: but, if light was already dawning 
when she came first to the sepulchre, day must by 
this time have fully broken. That she did not 
know Jesus must, therefore, have proceeded from 
some other cause. ‘This could not be the outward 
glory of His appearance, or she would not have 
supposed Him to be the gardener (ver. 15). Nor 
does it seem desirable to resort to the explanation 
offered by many, that glorified corporeity has the 
power of making itself visible or invisible, or of 
assuming different forms of manifestation at its 
pleasure. Much may be attributed to Mary’s total 
want of preparation for the fact. The idea that 
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Jesus had risen from the grave had not yet dawned 
upon her : the form now in her presence coz/d not 
be His : no supposition lay so near as that it was 
the gardener who had drawn near. More, how- 
ever, must be said ; and the key to the solution of 
the difficulty is to be found in Luke xxiv. 16 (see 
also chap. xxi. 4). Her ‘eyes were holden’ that 
she should not discern her Lord. She was not 
yet ready for any such recognition as might corre- 
spond to the new stage of existence upon which 
He had entered. She would have seen the human 
friend,—Jesus as He had been, not as He now 
was. Some further training, therefore, is still 
needed, and then the glorious revelation shall be 
given.’ 

Ver. 15. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? whom seekest thou? The object 
of the questions seems to be, to recall Mary to 
herself and to awaken more deliberate thought. 
She is confounded by all that has happened, over- 
whelmed by her emotions, and hence unable to 
judge justly of what she is to see. The question- 
ing and answering bring her back to calmness and 
self-possession.—She, supposing him to be the 
gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou didst bear 
him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, 
and I will take him away. So much is Mary 
absorbed in her own thoughts, and so completely 
is her mind filled with one great subject, that she 
imagines that every one must at once enter into 
her feelings. Accordingly she does not even men- 
tion the name of Jesus, but asks whether the 
gardener has borne ‘Him’ away. She seeks but 
to learn where He is, that (for no recollection 
of woman’s weakness presents itself to hinder the 
thought) she may take Him to another tomb. As 
she speaks, her faith and love are drawn forth in 
increasing measure, and the moment is at hand 
when they shall be satisfied. 

Ver. 16. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. ‘hat 
single word completes her present training. Nor 
is this wonderful. She is calmer now: the inter- 
vening conversation has produced this effect. 
Then again we cannot doubt that there would be 
more of the old tenderness of Jesus in the pro- 
nunciation of her name than in the words as yet 
spoken to her. The very mark, indeed, of the 
relation between Jesus and His people, when that 
relation is conceived of in its most tender form, 
is that ‘He calleth His own sheep by name’ 
(chap. x. 3). We are not to imagine that it iS 
only the sound of the voice that is now recognised 
by Mary. By the name, by the tone in which the 
name is uttered, a whole flood of recollections is 
brought up. All the deepest and most solemn 
impressions that had been produced upon her by 
her former intercourse with Jesus are re-awakened 
in power. She recalls not merely what was most 
human but what was most Divine in Him. Yet 
it would seem, from the epithet that she imme- 
diately applies to our Lord, that she thinks of 
Him as standing to her in some at least of the old 
relations. It is not strange that it should be so: 
any experience that she had had of resurrections 
through the power of Christ had been of resur- 
rections to the former conditions of life. But now 
she is prepared for more, and therefore she shall be 
taught to know Jesus fully.—She turneth herself, 
and saith unto Him in Hebrew, Kabboni, which 
is to say, Teacher. The title thus used by Mary 
is probably the provincial form Rabban or 
Rabbi, and it is found in the New Testament 
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only here, and in the Gospel of Mark (chap. 
x. 51), noted, as is well known, for its use 
of expressions from the common tongue. It 
means properly ‘My Master,’ and is thus ex- 
pressive of love and devotedness as well as of 
respect and reverence. As Mary uttered the 
word, she must have endeavoured to fall down at 
the feet of her Lord, embracing them (comp. 
Matt. xxviii. 9). 

Ver. 17. Jesus saith unto her, Touch me 
not; for I am not yet ascended to the Father; 
but go to my brethren, and say unto them, 
I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and 
my God and your God. Many different interpre- 
tations have been given of these words, some 
coarse, others either requiring the introduction 
into the text of thoughts that are not there, or too 
far-fetched and mystical. 

The meaning has been made more difficult by a 
want of sufficient attention to the force of the 
words ‘Touch me not;’ for these words do not 
express the touch of a moment only, but a 
touch that continues for a time. They are 
equivalent to ‘Keep not thy touch upon me,’ 
‘Handle me not,’ ‘ Cling not to me.’ Mary would 
have held her Lord fast with the grasp of earthly 
friendship and love. She needed to be taught 
that the season for such bodily touching of the 
Word of Life was past. But, as it passed, the 
disciples were not to be left desolate: the season 
for another touching—deeper, because spiritual 
began. Jesus would return to. His Father, and 
would send forth His Spirit to dwell with His 
disciples. Then they should see Him, hear Him, 
handle Him, touch Him, in the only way in which 
He can now be seen and heard and handled and 
touched. In a true and living faith they shall 
embrace Him with a touch never more to be 
withdrawn or interrupted. Hence the important 
word ‘brethren.’ Those to whom the message is 
sent are more than disciples; they are ‘ brethren’ 
of their Lord. His Father is their Father, and 
His God their God. They are entering upon a 
state of spiritual fellowship with the Father 
similar to His own ; and that fellowship is to be 
the distinguishing characteristic of their new 
condition. Thus the message sent by Mary to 
the ‘brethren’ of the Lord is not a mere message 
that He has risen from the grave. The thought 
of His resurrection is rather embraced only as a 
part of a new and permanent state of things which 
has come in. Even here, however, it is important 
to observe that the distinction between our Lord 
and His disciples is still carefully preserved. 
Jesus does not say ‘Our Father,’ but ‘My Father 
and your Father;’ so that the significance of 
‘brethren’ lies in this, that the word is used in the 
very verse which proclaims so clearly the difference 
between Him and them.—The words ‘ the Father,’ 
in the first part of the Lord’s address to Mary, 
ought not to pass unnoticed. The reader may 
compare what has been said on chap. viii. 27. 
He will then see that the expression ‘the Father’ 
here combines in one thought all that is implied 
in the four designations that follow—‘ My Father,’ 
‘Your Father,’ ‘My God,’ ‘Your God.’ -— ‘I 
ascend’ is not to be understood (as some have 
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maintained) of an immediate ascension, incon- 
sistent. alike with the forty days of Acts i. 3 and 
with the subsequent narratives of this very Gospel. 
Yet neither are we to understand it as if it meant 
‘I will ascend’ at some future day. The use of 
the present is to be explained by the consideration 
that the Resurrection of our Lord was really the 
beginning of His Ascension. At that point earth 
ceased to be the Saviour’s home as it had been; 
and He Himself was no longer in it what He had 
been. ‘Thus it might be said by Him, ‘I ascend.’ 
‘ My ascent is begun, and shall be soon completed : 
then shall I enter into-My glory, and the Spirit 
shall be bestowed in all His fulness.’ 

The contrast between the relation in which 
Jesus places Himself to Mary in this verse, and to 
Thomas in ver. 27 (comp. Luke xxiv. 39), has 
often been dwelt upon as if it afforded evidence 
of the untrustworthy nature of the whole narrative 
before us. Yet a moment’s consideration will 
satisfy any one that the difference in our Lord’s 
object on these two occasions necessarily involved 
a difference in His treatment of those whom He 
would lead to a full knowledge of Himself. 
Thomas has to be convinced that He who stands 
before him is indeed his Lord and Master risen 
from the grave. Mary believes that Jesus is risen, 
but needs further instruction as to His present 
state. To have treated the latter in the same 
manner as the former would have been to make 
Mary stop short of the very point to which Jesus 
would conduct her. To have treated the former 
as the latter would have been to unfold to Thomas 
the mystery of the resurrection state of* Jesus, 
while he had not yet accepted the fact that the 
resurrection had taken place. 

Ver. 18. Mary Magdalene cometh, bringing 
word to the disciples, I have seen the Lord, 
and that he said these things unto her. Mary 
has now recognised her Lord. We have seen 
her longing, with weeping eyes and_ breaking 
heart, for the Friend whom she had loved on 
earth. She was prepared for more, and more was 
given. Her Master was revealed to her, not as 
the human Friend alone, but in all that awakened 
at the same time her reverence and awe, in all 
that reminded her of the Divine in Him. Thus 
she was ready for another step, and she was led 
that step forward. She saw before her the risen 
and glorified Lord; and she could look forward 
to the future, inviting at the same time the 
disciples to join her in the prospect, as a future in 
which He who is for ever with the Father should 
be for ever, by His Spirit, with her and them, 
weeping changed into joy, and defeat into victory. 
With a message of this kind she goes to the 
disciples, and they are prepared for what is now 
to follow. 

The relation between the appearance of Jesus 
to Mary and that to the women spoken of in Matt. 
xxviii. 9, can hardly be discussed here. The 
question belongs to the First Gospel, involving, as 
it does, considerations connected with the general 
structure of that Gospel upon which we are not 
able here to enter. It may be enough to say that 
we cannot regard the two appearances as identical: 
they differ in almost every circumstance, 
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19-23. 


The First Manifestation of Himself by the Risen Lord. 
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CONTENTS. Mary Magdalene has carried to 
the disciples the tidings with which she was 
charged. We have now the first appearance to 
them of the Risen Lord. 

Ver. 19. When therefore it was evening on 
that day, the first day of the week, and when 
the doors had been shut where the disciples 
were for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and stood 
in the midst; and he saith unto them, Peace 
be unto you. The message sent by the Lord to 
His disciples through Mary Magdalene was, ‘I 
ascend unto the Father.’ In other words, it was 
an intimation to them that that glorification 
had begun whose distinguishing feature would be 
the bestowal of the Spirit upon the members of 
Christ’s body. In this thought lies the connection 
between the last narrative and that now before us, 
as well as the special point of view from which the 
Evangelist desires us to look at the manifestation 
of the Risen One which he is about to relate. In 
this also we see the difference of aim between 
John and Luke, in what is universally allowed 
to be the record of the same scene (Luke xxiv. 
36-43). Luke would prove to us the reality of the 
Resurrection body, and would show that Jesus 
is substantially the same as He had been : John 
would show us that, while He is substantially 
the same, yet it is Jesus filled with the Spirit 
whom we behold. Hence the structure of John’s 
narrative, in which it will be observed that the 
second ‘ Peace be unto you’ (ver. 21) takes up 
again the same expression in ver. 19 (comp. on 
chap. xiii. 3), and that ver. 20 is in a certain 
sense parenthetical. This aim of our Evangelist 
<iso explains the’stress which is laid upon the fact 
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that this manifestation of Jesus took place ‘ when 
the doors had been shut.’ That we are to see 
something miraculous in this is clear, alike from 
the repetition of the statement below (ver. 26), and 
from the whole tone and bearing of the narrative. 
Any idea, therefore, of the withdrawal of the bolts 
of the doors must be at once dismissed. It is im- 
possible to do justice to the passage unless we 
admit that, at a moment when the doors. were 
shut, and when no one could enter through them 
in the ordinary way, Jesus suddenly stood in the 
midst of the disciples. But this is all that we have 
any right to say. The travesty of the whole scene 
presented by those who have ridiculed the idea ~ 
that a body with ‘flesh and bones’ (Luke xxiv. 
39) should penetrate through the substance of the 
wood, finds no countenance in the words with 
which we have to deal. Such a thought is not 
present to the mind of John. He dwells himself, 
and he would have us dwell, upon the simple cir- 
cumstance that, at an instant when an ordinary 
human body could not have entered the apartment 
because the doors were shut, the glorified Jesus 
‘came and stood in the midst.’ Thus looked 
at, the passage sets before us what is no doubt 
miraculous, what is at variance with our present 
knowledge of the properties of a material frame, 
but at the same time nothing unworthy of the 
solemnity of the hour. As at Emmaus Jesus 
suddenly disappeared from those whose eyes were 
opened and who knew Him, so here He appears 
with equal suddenness to those who are ready to 
recognise Him. How He thus appeared through 
the physical obstacles presented by a xoom closed 
on every side it is not possible for us tosay. The 
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properties of matter spiritualise7? and glorified are 
entirely unknown to us from av, « “perience of our 
own, nor is light thrown upon them here further 
than this,—that Jesus, in His ¢lorif >d humanity, 
had the power of being presen’ hei He pleased, 
without reference to the ordina.y !aws which con- 
trol the movements of men. In this absolute 
subjection of the body to the sjiri!t John sees 
proof and illustration of the fact that 1. the person 
of Jesus dualism has disappeared, >" 1 that the 
perfect unity of body and spirit '..s |»: n reached. 
The old struggle between the uaterial and the 
spiritual, between the limited a1 i tLe mlimited, 
has been brought to an end: the spnitual and the 
unlimited have absolute control. As ‘the first 
Adam became a living soul,’ so ‘the second Adam 
became a life-giving Spirit’ (1 Cor. xv. 45), and 
such life of the Spirit the disciples shall imme- 
diately receive.—The salutation of the Saviour 
when He manifested Himself was ‘ Peace be unto 
you;’ and the meaning and force of the salutation 
are deepened by the contrast with the ‘fear of the 
Jews’ spoken of immediately before. As in chap. 
xiv. 27 (see commentary), this is the salutation of 
a departing Master, not of a dying Father. Amidst 
the troubles of the world upon which the disciples 
are about to enter, and when there is no help from 
man, Jesus is at hand to speak peace: ‘In the 
world’ they ‘have tribulation,’ but in Him ‘peace’ 
(chap. xvi. 33).—It will be observed that the Evan- 
gelist seems carefully to distinguish between ‘ the 
disciples ’ (vers. 18, 19) and ‘the Twelve’ (ver. 24). 
Hence we should naturally conclude that this 
manifestation of the Risen Lord was not limited to 
the apostles; and Luke xxiv. 33 shows that this 
conclusion is correct. 

Ver. 20. And when he had said this, he showed 
unto them both his hands and his side. If the 
words of Luke xxiv. 40 are genuine, the feet were 
also shown; but the genuineness of that passage is 
too doubtful to permit us to argue from it with 
confidence. In whatever respects the glorified 
body of Jesus differed from what it had been before 
His death, there was at least enough of resem- 
blance to make identification not only possible but 
the necessary result of careful observation ; and it 
is worthy of notice that the very Evangelist who 
has given us the most striking conception of the 
change which it had undergone, is the one by 
whom the identification is also most clearly estab- 
lished. We shall err, however, if we think that 
the ony object which Jesus had in view in show- 
ing His hands and His side was identification. 
He would also connect His present glorification 
with His past safferings. Even now, amidst His 
glory, His people must not forget that His path 
to it had been the Cross. He is the Lamb that 
was ‘slain’ (comp. Rev. v. 6, 12).—The disciples 
therefore rejoiced when they saw the Lord. 
These words describe the effect of the manifestation 
upon the disciples (comp. chap. xvi. 22). They 
who thus rejoice when they see Him are prepared 
for further manifestations of His grace. 

Ver. 21, Jesus therefore said to them again, 
Peace be unto you. The words are exactly the 
same as before (ver. 19), but they must have gone 
home with a deeper power to the hearts of the 
disciples, who now understood more fully the 
Person from whom they came. They prepare the 
way for the great commission to be given,—a com- 
mission which, amidst all the trials it would bring 
with it from the world, the disciples are to execute 
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in peace.—Even as the Father hath sent me, I 
also send you. The words ‘even as’ bring out 
the close correspondence between the mission of - 
Jesus Himself and that upon which He sends His 
disciples. In both cases it was a mission of self- 
denying love to men; in both one of labour, 
suffering, and death, followed by glory ; in both 
we have the thought of willing service imposed by 
an authority that is supreme. We have already 
met with words expressing a very similar thought 
in our Lord’s intercessory prayer : ‘ Even as Thou 
didst send Me into the world, I also sent them 
into the world’ (chap. xvii. 18). But there is one 
important point of difference, which an English 
translation fails to exhibit. In chap. xvii. the 
Greek word for ‘sent’ is the same in both mem- 
bers of the sentence ; in the verse before us it is 
otherwise. Here the former clause (‘Even as the 
Father hath sez¢ Me’) contains the word of chap. 
xvii. 18 (afoszello), but in the latter clause (‘I also 
send you’) the verb is different ( Aempo). The 
distinction in meaning seems to be that the ~ 
second word expresses mission, the first more 
properly commission. When the first is used, our 
thoughts turn to a special embassy, and special 
instructions which the ambassador receives ; the 
second brings into view rather the authority of 
the sender and the obedience of the sent. Both 
words, therefore, may be used either of our Lord 
or of His disciples. Thus in more than twenty 
verses of this Gospel Jesus applies the second 
word to Himself (see especially chap. iv. 34, ‘ My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me’); 
whilst in such passages as chap. vi. 29, xvii. 3 (8, 
18, 21, 23, 25), we find instead the more expressive 
word. In chap. v. 36, 37, and again in chap. vil. 
28, 29, the two are brought together, as they are 
here ; and the appropriateness of each word in its 
place may readily be seen. In chaps. v. 37 and vii. 
28 our thought must rest chiefly on the Sender ; 
but in chaps. v. 36 and vii. 29 on the commission 
which the Father has given to His Son. On the 
other hand, the word afos¢ellv is used by Jesus in 
regard to His disciples in chap. iv. 38 (‘I sent 
you to reap’) as well as in chap. xvii. 18 ; and is 
indeed the word from which the distinctive name 
of the Twelve, ‘apostles,’ is derived. Various 
thoughts are suggested here by the marked and 
sudden transition from one word to the other. It 
may be said with truth that, as chap. xvii. 18 has 
its primary application to apostles, the word which 
designates their special office was naturally chosen 
there ; here, on the contrary (see note on ver. 19), 
the disciples in general are addressed,—the dis- 
ciples who are the representatives of the whole 
Church of Christ. Again, the word by which 
Jesus here expresses the mission of His disciples 
(gempo), is one which brings into relief their 
separation from His bodily presence: formerly 
they were continually at His side, but now they 
must be dismissed for their labour throughout the 
world (Matt. xxviii. 19). One other thought it is 
impossible to overlook. There is peculiar dignity 
in the avoidance on the part of the Risen 
Lord of that form of speech which would seem 
to identify two relations which (however closely 
they may sometimes be associated) are essentially 
distinct. No human disciples can really bear the 
commission of Jesus as Jesus bears that which He 
has received from the Father (comp, note on ver, 
17). By design, therefore, the Lord here, reserv- 
ing for Himself the higher word, speaks of the 
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disciples as His envoys to the world. The com- 
mission which they hold from Him receives 
Separate mention in a later verse (ver. 23). 

Ver. 22. And when he had said this, he 
breathed on them, andsaith unto them, Receive 
the Holy Spirit. Not only did the Risen Lord 
thus send His disciples on their mission to the 
world, He gave them also the preparation which 
should enable them to fulfil their trust. The 
literal and correct rendering of the original Greek 
is not ‘ Receive the Holy Spirit,’ but ‘ Receive 
Holy Spirit ;’ the difference being, as was pointed 
out on chap. vii. 39, that by the latter expression 
we are to understand not the personal Holy Ghost, 
but His power or influence over the hearts of men. 
It was in the power of Holy Spirit that Jesus had 
entered upon His own ministry (Luke iv. 1, where 
the same expression is used as here) ; with the 
like preparation shall His Church enter upon the 
work to which she is called.. The gift now 
bestowed is, therefore, not simply symbolical but 
real: at that moment the Spirit was given. All 
this is in perfect harmony with the words of chap. 
vii. 39, because at this moment the glorification of 
Jesus has begun (see note on ver. 17). The gift, 
too, was imparted not to apostles only, but to all 
the disciples present; it is a gift not for the 
ministry alone, but for the whole Church of 
Christ. If so, the interesting question immedi- 
ately arises, What ts the relation of the gift spoken 
of here to that bestowed at Pentecost? The 
answer would seem to be that here the gift relates 
to the inner life of the disciples, there to the more 
outward equipment for their work; here to the 
enlightenment and quickening of their own souls, 
there to preparation for producing an effect on 
others. Perhaps we may seek an illustration (to 
be applied, as always, with reserve) from the life 
of the Saviour Himself. As His public ministry 
began when the Holy Spirit descended on Him at 
His baptism, so did His apostles receive their full 
commission and power on the day of Pentecost. 
But as before His baptism the Holy Spirit had 
rested on Him continually, so now, before Pente- 
cost, the same holy influence is bestowed on His 
disciples, preparing them for the day of final con- 
secration to their work. It has, indeed, often 
been maintained that we have before us a promise 
and not a present gift. But such cannot be the 
meaning of the language which is here used. 
Even were it granted that the word ‘ Receive’ 
might be understood as an assurance of a future 
gift, the action which accompanies the word must 
imply much more than this. ‘He breathed on 
them :’ this surely was the outward symbol of an 
actual impartation—of His dreathing into them (see 
Gen. ii. 7, where the same word is used) the power 
and influence of which He spoke. And yet it is 
true that this gift was both present (actual) and 
also future (a promise). As present, it brought 
with it the quickening of spiritual life ; as future, 
it included in itself all that Pentecost gave. The 
former thought is important in relation to the 
development of the disciples: the latter in its 
connection with ver. 23, and especially in its 
presentation of the Redeemer as Himself the 
Giver of the Holy Spirit (chap. xvi. 26). 

Ver. 23. If ye shall have remitted the sius of 


any, they have been remitted unto them; if ye 
retain the sins of any, they have been retained. 
We regard two points as established from what has 
been already said. 1. The words of this verse are 
not addressed to apostles alone. 2. Though con- 
joined with a present impartation of the Holy 
Spirit, they belong really to the days when the 
disciples shall have fully entered on their work as 
representatives of their Lord and His witnesses in 
the world. This verse and the last stand in the 
closest possible connection : only when the Holy 
Spirit has been received can such a commission as 
this be executed. Without unduly entering on 
controverted ground, let us seek to collect the 
meaning which the words (which we have thought 
it desirable to render with unusual closeness) must 
necessarily bear. It is clear that ¢zvo remissions 
of sin are spoken of,—two which agree in one. 
Where Christ’s servants ‘have remitted the sins 
of any,’ these sins ‘have been remitted unto them,’ 
—remitted absolutely, z.e. remitted by God, for 
‘who can forgive sins but God only ?’ (Mark ii. 
7). But as we know that the Divine forgiveness 
is suspended on certain conditions,—penitence and 
faith,—it follows that the remission granted by 
Christ’s disciples must (since it agrees with the 
Divine remission) be suspended on the same con- 
ditions. Either, therefore, the disciples must 
possess unfailing insight into man’s heart (such as 
In certain cases was granted to an apostle, see 
Acts v. 3), or the remission which they proclaim 
must be conditionally proclaimed. No one can 
maintain the former alternative. It follows, then, 
that what our Lord here commits to His disciples, 
to His Church, is the right authoritatively to de- 
clare, in His name, that there is forgiveness for 
man’s sin, and on what conditions the sin will be 
forgiven. Nor does there seem to be ground for 
thinking that we have here a special application 
by one individual, whether minister or not, to an- 
other of the remission (or retention) of sin spoken 
of. The use of ‘any’ in the plural number appears 
to be inconsistent with such a view. It is not a 
direct address by one person to another that is 
thought of, —‘I declare that ¢/y sins are thus 
authoritatively remitted or retained.’ It is a pro- 
clamation from one collective body to another, — 
from the Church to the world. The mission of 
the Church is to announce to the world her own 
existence in her Lord, as a company of forgiven 
men, and to invite the world tojoinher. Let the 
world comply with the invitation, it shall enjoy 
forgiveness in the company of the forgiven: let 
it refuse the invitation, it can only have its sins 
retained in the company of those who have been 
‘judged already’ (comp. chap. iii. 18). Here, as 
in all else, the Church only wétmesses to what her 
Lord does. But as it is by her /zfe, even more 
than by words, that she witnesses, so it is by ac- 
cepting or rejecting her life that her witness is 
accepted or rejected; and thus it is that by com- 
munion with her the blessing is enjoyed, that by 
separation from her it is forfeited. It ought par- 
ticularly to be noticed that of the two remissions 
or retentions of sin spoken of in the words before 
us, the Divine act, although the last to be men- 
tioned, is the first in thought—‘ have deen remitted,’ 
‘have been retained.’ 
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ConTENTS. We have here a second ap- 
pearance of Jesus to the disciples, distinguished 
from that coming immediately before, inasmuch 
as it seems especially intended to set forth the 
blessedness of those who believe without seeing. 
Ver. 29 evidently forms the climax of the whole, 
and presents to us the point of view from which 
we are to look at this narrative in contrast with 
the preceding one. How fitting was it that thus, 
at the moment when the Gospel message was 
about to be carried into all lands, and when faith 
in an unseen Saviour was the only faith that could 
be preached, a special blessing should be pro- 
nounced on those who should not see but yet 
should believe! When we regard the paragraph 
now before us in this light, a remarkable corre- 
spondence presents itself between the three 
appearances of the Risen Saviour in this chapter 
and the three parts into which the intercessory 
prayer of chap. xvii. divides itself. The first 
appearance corresponds to the first part of the 
prayer, for in each we see Jesus Himself. The 
second corresponds to the second part, for in 
each we see Jesus in relation to His immediate 
disciples. The third again corresponds to the 
third part, for in each we see Jesus in relation to 
all who should yet believe in Him. 

Ver. 24. But Thomas, one of the twelve, 
called Didymus, was not with them when Jesus 
came. On the object of thus interpreting the 
name Thomas, see on chap. xi. 16. It is impossible 
to think that the Evangelist translates the word for 
the mere purpose of mentioning that Thomas had 
a Greek as well as an Aramaic name. The man 
appears in the name. 


Ver. 25. The other disciples therefore said 
unto him, We have seen the Lord. Thomas 
received information from his fellow-apostles of 
the first manifestation of Himself by Jesus; but 
he is not satisfied.—But he said unto them, 
Except I shall see in his hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print of the 
nails, and put my hand into his side, I will not 
believe. In other words, he will not believe 
unless he sees. Yet it hardly seems as if the 
Resurrection of Jesus were the sole object of his 
incredulity. That is no doubt primarily in view ; 
but we have already seen that the word ‘believe’ 
must be understood in a fuller and deeper sense 
at ver. 8, and the same remark applies to its use 
in ver. 29. It includes therefore belief in Jesus 
as the glorified Lord, as the Redeemer who has 
completely accomplished the purpose of His 
mission, and in whom the highest hopes of Israel 
are fulfilled. To Thomas the death upon the 
cross had appeared to crush these hopes for ever. 
Could. he be convinced of the Resurrection they 
would revive ; and he would believe not merely in 
that miracle as an isolated fact, but in the whole 
redeeming work of which it was the culmination 
and the seal. Thus also we are not to imagine 
that he is content to waver between conviction 
and doubt. His old love for his Lord—that love 
which seems to have burned in the breast of no 
apostle more warmly than in his—still continues. 
His mood has been one of disappointment and 
sorrow ; and the sorrow is deepened in exact pro- 
portion to the height of his previous expectations, 
and to what he knows will be the joyful result if 
he be able to believe the tidings of the Resurrec- 
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tion, The harsh impression generally made by 
these words of Thomas is probably in no small 
measure due to the unfortunate translation ‘thrust,’ 


' which suggests the thought of coarseness and reck- 


lessness of speech. But there is no such meaning 
in the original. The word is indeed the same as 
that in the previous clause which the translators of 
the Authorised Version themselves render by ‘put.’ 
What Thomas desires is certainly more than had 
been granted to the others. Jesus ‘showed unto 
them both His hands and His side’ (ver. 20) ; 
but Thomas would Zouch them. Had he been 
present at the first manifestation, he would 
probably have been satisfied with the evidence 
that was enough for his fellow-apostles. At all 
events he is now ready to believe, if only what 
seems to him sufficient evidence is given; and 
his desire is granted. 

Ver. 26. And after eight days again his 
disciples were within, and Thomas with them. 
The place of assembly was without doubt the 
same as before; and that the apostles were as- 
sembled on the Sunday appears to indicate that 
they already regarded the first day of the week as 
a day which the Risen Lord would peculiarly 
bless. —Jesus cometh when the doors had been 
shut, and stood in the midst, and said, Peace 
be unto you. All is the same as at ver. 19. 

Ver. 27. Then saith he to Thomas, Reach 
hither thy finger, and see my hands; and reach 
thy hand and put it into my side, and be not 
unbelieving but believing. Jesus at once speaks 
without needing to be told of the doubts of 
Thomas. At the same time he recognises the 
naturalness of that element of weakness which 
marked the faith of His disciple, and He will so 
meet it that it may give place to strength. As 
before, under the word ‘believing’ we must 
understand not belief in the Resurrection only, 
but a full faith in Jesus Himself as the Saviour 
who has triumphed over all His foes, and has com- 
pletely accomplished the purposes of His love. 

Ver. 28. Thomas answered and said unto 
him, My Lord and my God. He passes at once 
from the depths of his despondency and hesitation 
to the most exalted faith. The words are certainly 
addressed to Jesus ; and it is unnecessary to combat 
the position that they are only an expression of 
the apostle’s thankfulness to God for what he has 
seen. They are a triumphant confession of his 
faith, not simply in the Resurrection, but in Him 
whom he sees before him in all the Divinity both 
of His Person and of His work. Yet we are not 
to imagine that only now for the first time did such 
thoughts enter his mind. They had been long 
vaguely entertained, long feebly cherished. Nor 
can we doubt that they had been gaining strength, 
when they were suddenly dashed by that death upon 
the cross with which it seemed impossible to re- 
concile them. Then came the tidings of the Resur- 
rection, even in themselves most startling, but to 
Thomas (we may well suppose) more startling than 
to any of the other apostles. Were they true? 
He saw in an instant how incalculable would 
be the consequences. It was this very perception 
of the greatness of the tidings that led him to reject 
them. His state of mind had been the same as in 
chap. xi. 16, where, when Jesus hinted at giving 
life, he went rather to the opposite extreme, and 
thought of a death that would involve not only 
Lazarus but them all. Thus also now. He hears 
that Jesus is risen, and his first impulse is to say, 
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‘It cannot be: thick darkness cannot pass at once 
into such glorious light ; the despair which is justi- 
fied by what has happened cannot at once be trans- 
formed into inextinguishable confidence and hope.’ 
This depth of feeling prepared him for the complete- 
ness of the revulsion that now took place. Fora 
week he had been able to meditate on all that he 
had both seen and heard. We cannot doubt that 
during that time the sayings of his Lord about 
His resurrection, as well as His death, would all 
return to his memory. He would see that what 
was said to have happened had been foretold ; 
after all it was not to be rejected as impossible. 
He would think with himself what kind or amount 
of proof could convince him that the fact was true ; 
and he would be unable to fall upon any harder 
proof than that which his incredulity had suggested 
in the moment of its first strength. But, if that 
proof can be given, then how powerfully would 
he feel the injustice which by his doubting he 
had done his Master! With what force would 
intimations, once dark but now bright in the light 
of the supposed Resurrection, come home to him! 
His very highest expectations would seem to him 
to have been warranted, and more than warranted, 
by the facts. We need not wonder that, having 
passed through a week so rich in training power, 
Thomas, when he did.behold the Risen Lord, 
should have leaped at once from his former un- 
belief to faith in its highest stage, or that he 
should have exclaimed to jesus, ‘My Lord and my 
God.’ It may even be doubted if, before this con- 
fession was made, he found it necessary to put his 
finger into the print of the nails or his hand into the 
wounded side. It was enough to ‘see’ (ver. 29). 

One other remark may be made. Those who 
study the structure of the Fourth Gospel will 
hardly fail to trace in the incident thus placed at the 
close of its narrative the tendency of the Evangelist 
to return upon his own early steps. He had begun 
with ‘the Word’ who ‘was God ;’ he closes with 
this highest truth accepted and ratified by those 
to whom the revelation was given. ‘The last witness 
borne by one of them in the body of the Gospel 
narrative is, ‘My Lord and my God !* 

Ver. 29. Jesus saith unto him, Because thou 
hast seen me, thou hast believed; happy are 
they that have not seen and yet have believed. 
The words are intended for the Church now about 
to be called out of the world,—for the Church of 
all ages, which by the very necessity of the case 
must believe without seeing. What then is the 
contrast which Jesus has in view? Can it bea 
contrast between faith which wishes to see the 
miraculous fact in order to accept it, and faith 
which accepts the fact on the ground of simple 
testimony? Such an explanation limits unduly the 
meaning of the word ‘believe.’ It substitutes one 
kind of seeing for another (for what does testi- 
mony do but place us in the position of the original 
witnesses ?) ; and, by failing to bring us into direct 
contact with the Person of Jesus, it lowers the state 
of mind to which the blessedness of the Gospel is 
attached. The contrast is of a deeper kind,— 
between a faith resting entirely upon outward evi- 
dence of Divine claims, and a faith rising higher 
and resting upon that intuitive perception of the 
Divine in Jesus which is afforded by the con- 
sideration of what He is in Himself as the Crucified 
and Risen Lord. In the ages of the Church which 
were to follow the ‘going away’ of Jesus, it was 
needful that faith should rest first upon testimony ; 
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but it was not to fawse there. It was to rest upon 
the spiritual apprehension of that to which testi- 
mony is borne,—of that which the Lord is in Him- 
self as the embodiment of the Divine, and the 
unchanging spring of the heavenly power and grace 
which are manifested in His people. Thus to us, 
who are separated by many centuries from the time 
when the Lord was personally present in the world, 
is the blessed assurance given that, though we have 
not seen Him, we may love Him; and that, though 
now we see Him not, we may rejoice in Him with 
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a joy unspeakable and glorified (1 Pet. i. 8). We 
need not envy Thomas or his fellow - apostles. 
They were blessed in their faith ; we may be even 
more blessed in ours. The more we penetrate 
through the outward to the inward, through the 
flesh to the spirit, through communion with the 
earthly to communion with the heavenly Lord, 
the more do we learn to know the fulness that is 
in Him, in whom ‘dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily,’ and in whom we are ‘ complete’ 
(Col. ii. 9, 10). # 
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CHAPTER XX. 30, 31. 


Summary of the Gospel. 
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ConTEnTs. The life of Jesus has now been 
traced from His eternal pre-existence as the 
Logos, through His manifestation of Himself in 
action and suffering upon earth, to the beginning 
ot His glorification. The Evangelist has thus 
accomplished the purpose that he had proposed 
to himself ; and he now sums up the particulars of 
the picture that he has presented, and states the 
nature of the end that it is designed to serve. It 
has indeed been urged that the verses before us 
are the conclusion only of the history of Jesus 
after His resurrection, and not of the whole 
history given in the Gospel. It is enough to say 
that this supposition is refuted by the words ‘ this 
book,’ and by what we shall find to be the purport 
of the verses. 

Vers. 30, 31. Many other signs therefore did 
Jesus in the presence of the disciples which are 
not written in this book: but these are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God; and that believing ye may have 
life in his name. Almost every word of this 
statement is of the utmost importance. ‘Many 
other signs did Jesus :’ hence it is only a selection 
that has been given in the book. The writer 
knows much more of a similar character and fitted 
to make. similar impression, but he has not deemed 
it necessary to tell it. What he has related are 
‘signs,’—not simply miracles of Divine power, but 
manifestations (now in deed, and now in word) of 
an inner meaning, illustrating the Divine in Him by 
whom the deeds are performed or the words spoken. 
‘In the presence of His disciples:’ why not in the 
presence of the world? Had they not been done 
in public as well as in private, before enemies as 
well as friends? They had: but it is not upon 
them as signs which ought to have convinced the 
unbelieving that the Evangelist has chiefly dwelt. 
As he recalled them, he once more beheld Jesus 


in the midst of the little band of His disciples, 
making manifest His g/ory to them alone; while 
they apprehended that glory, forgetful of every- 
thing but itself, and the feelings of admiration, 
wonder, delight, and love which it awakened 
in their hearts. They thought not of the world 
at the time ; they saw only that all was done for 
them. So now in the vividness of John’s recollec- 
tion every ‘sign’ appears exactly as at the moment 
when it was wrought, full of meaning to disciples ; 
to others,— nay, it is not necessary to mention 
them at all (comp. chap. xvii. 9; 1 John v. 16). 
‘But these are written:’ that is, these ‘signs’ 
are written. The Gospel then is a record of 
‘signs,’ and whatever else it contains must be 
regarded as subordinate tothem. ‘That ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God :’ 
—words by which we are not to understand 
that the signs have been written in order that 
unbelieving readers may be led to acknowledge 
the claims of Jesus. The word ‘believe’ is not 
used in the sense of being brought to faith, as if 
those addressed had not had faith before. They 
are already believers, disciples, friends. What 
has been aimed at is not the first formation but 
the deepening of faith within them (such as that 
of which we read in chap. li. II, where we are 
told that His disciples ‘believed’ in Him), by 
which they are led into a truer knowledge of 
their Lord, as well as into a more intimate com- 
munion with Him and, in Him, with the Father. 
To make his readers rest in faith, so that faith 
shall not be a mere conclusion of the intellect, 
but the element and spirit of their lives, is what 
the writer has proposed to himself. ‘And that, 
believing, ye may 
brought to faith through the record which he 
gives, they may obtain life\in Jesus; but that, 


as already believing, —z Aim as the branch is in. 


have life:’ not, that, being’ 
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the vine,—they may in Him enjoy that spiritual 
and eternal life which He possesses, and which 
He makes ever more and more largely the portion 
of His people, as their faith in Him deepens, and 
their fellowship with Him increases. Finally, ‘in 
His name :’ not merely naming His name or con- 
fessing Him before men,—but in His Mame, in 
Himself as revealed, made known as what He is, 
—the revelation of the Father, and possessed of all 
the glorious qualities belonging to the Son. 

Such is the meaning of these words when they 
are looked at in the light of those rules of inter- 
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pretation which are supplied by the Gospel ; and, 
with this meaning, they set before us in the most 
definite manner the writer’s own conception of the 
task which he had undertaken. They refer ob- 
viously, too, to the Gospel as a whole, and not 
to any single section. At this point, then, the 
narrative of the Fourth Gospel closes, havi 

exhibited to us that ‘life’ which was in ‘the Word’ 
(chap. i. 4), and having so set that Word before 
us that believers, dwelling upon His manifested 
glory, may be brought to a deeper knowledge of 
what He is, and to more and fuller life in Him. 


I-14. 


Miraculous Draught of Fishes—The Meal on the Shore of the Sea of Galilee, 


I FTER these things Jesus showed! himself again to the 
disciples at “the sea of Tiberias; and on this wise Chap. vi. x 
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up, and drew the net to® land full of great fishes, an hundred 
and fifty and three: and for all there were so many, yet was 


12 not the net broken.” 


Jesus saith unto them, * Come and dine.** # Acts x. ar. 


7 And* none of the disciples durst ask ** him, Who art thou? ¢ Comes chap. 


13 knowing that it was the Lord. 


14 “taketh bread,** and giveth them, and fish *” likewise. 


Jesus then * cometh, and 
This is ~Comp. Matt. 
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ConTENTS. The authenticity and genuineness 14), and is thus placed, in one respect at least, on 


of the chapter upon which we now enter have 
been keenly contested ; while many, who admit 
that John is the author of the chapter, see in it 
not so much an organic part of his original work as 
a section added at a later date, but before the Gospel 
had passed beyond the first circle of its readers. 
The main arguments brought by the defenders of 
both these views are, (1) That in chap. xx. 30, 31, 
we have what is obviously the close of the Gospel ; 
and (2) That certain expressions of this chapter, 
particularly those of vers. 24, 25, are inconsistent 
with the idea of a Johannine authorship. In a 
commentary such as this we cannot discuss the 
subject at any length, or avail ourselves of con- 
siderations which the English reader can hardly 
be expected to appreciate. A very few words, 
therefore, upon the two points above mentioned 
must suffice. 

As to the first of these hypotheses, that chap. 
xxi, was not written by John, we need not say 
more than that it is opposed to all the evidence 
possessed by us, whether external or internal. 
Its defenders, therefore, have been few in number 
as compared with those who have accepted the 
chapter as genuine. With the latter we agree, 
entertaining no doubt that the first twenty-three 
verses at all events are from the hand of the 
Apostle: of vers. 24 and 25 we shall speak when 
we reach them. 

It is more difficult to say whether the chapter 
is a constituent part of the original plan, or an 
Appendix added after the Gospel had been 
finished, and when a longer or shorter period of 
time had passed. The question is one that must 
be determined mainly by taking the contents of 
the chapter into account. When this is done, 
there seems little reason to doubt that we have 
here an Epilogue corresponding to the Prologue, 
and—not less than the latter—properly belonging 
to the organic structure of the Gospel as a whole. 
Let us look for a moment at the particular idea 
which the chapter unfolds. That idea is not 
merely fresh illustration of the glory of the Re- 
deemer’s post-resurrection life. Were it no more 
than this, we should at once allow that the chapter 
is at best an Appendix to the Gospel. It would 
be impossible to think that, after having written the 
words of chap. xx. 30, 31, the Evangelist should 
immediately pass to another illustration of the 
same thought. No doubt the idea of which we 
speak is involved in the first narrative of the 
chapter, which is distinctly stated to be a ‘third’ 
manifestation of Himself by the Risen Lord (ver. 


the same line as the two preceding manifestations 
of chap. xx. Yet an attentive consideration of 
that narrative will show that the great truth which 
the Evangelist beholds in it is, the joy provided by 
Jesus for His disciples in connection with the work 
which they accomplish for the conversion of the 
world,—that the dominating thought which it pre- 
sents to him is not merely the glory of the Risen 
Lord, but the glory of Christian work as it is per- 
formed through Him, and its fruits are enjoyed with 
Him. If this be the idea of the first part of the 
chapter, we shall find, when we come to the com- 
mentary, that its second and third parts, relating to 
the two Apostles Peter and John, are much more 
than simple narratives of facts. They lead the 
thoughts to apostolic work and Christian action, 
and to waiting for the Second Coming of the Lord. 
Three leading thoughts are thus presented to us in 
the chapter, which may be thus described :—(1) 
The mutual joy of the Risen Lord and His disciples 
in the successful accomplishment of Christ’s work, 
vers. I-14; (2) The work of Apostolic and 
Christian witnessing between the Resurrection of 
Jesus and His Second Coming, vers. 16-19 ; (3) 
The Second Coming itself, vers. 20-23. If now 
we compare these three thoughts with the leading 
thoughts of the Prologue, the correspondence will 
appear close and remarkable. In the Prologue, 
as well as here, three main topics are dwelt upon : 
(1) The Word with God, the Son with the 
Father, in His general manifestations before His 
Incarnation, vers. I-5; (2) The witnessing to 
Him who was to come, which culminated in John, 
the representative of Old Testament witness, vers. 
6-13 ; The coming of Jesus into the world, vers, 
14-18. In other words, we have in the opening 
and closing parts of the Fourth Gospel— 


I. THE PROLOGUE WITH ITS THREE 
THOUGHTS. 


1. The Light to be witnessed to, ‘as it appears 
in its inner fulness and power. 2. The prepara- 
tion by witness for that Light. 3. The coming of 
the Light. 


II. THE EPILOGUE WITH ITS THREE 
THOUGHTS. 


1. The Redeemer who is to be witnessed to, as 
He appears in the joy of successful and accom- 
plished work. 2. The preparation of the world 
for that joy by the work of witnessing. 3. The 
Second Coming. 

The detailed exposition of these thoughts will 





appear in the commentary. In the meantime 
we have said enough to justify our regarding chap. 
xxi. as an Epilogue, as an integral part of the 
organism of the Gospel as we have it,—its Seventh 
and last great section. 

This intimate connection of the chapter with the 
general plan of the Gospel is the point of real im- 
portance, and it is on this that we would lay 
stress. Whether the Epilogue formed part of the 
Gospel from the very first, or was added by the 
apostle at a later date, is a subordinate question, 
and one to which different answers will naturally 
be given. ‘There are peculiarities of language and 
of structure which seem decidedly to favour the 
latter supposition. On the other hand, we should 
certainly expect that, if the Gospel was ever 
circulated in two forms (with and without the 
Appendix), the last chapter would be absent from 
some of our ancient manuscripts, or would at all 
events be occasionally found separated from the 
rest. It is possible, indeed, that the Gospel might 
in its shorter form be confined to a very limited 
circle of Christians, and be published for general 
use only when complete. In this form the 
Appendix theory may perhaps be said to meet 
the conditions of the case.—The whole structure 
of the narrative upon which we now enter shows 
that, to the eye of the Evangelist, it is not only 
history but parable. As, therefore, it is with a 
mind alive to the spiritual meaning of the scene 
that John describes what actually happened, 
special significance may be looked for in the 
expressions which he employs. 

Ver. 1. After these things Jesus manifested 
himself again to the disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias, and he manifested himself thus. The 
words ‘after these things’ are indefinite, and 
throw no light upon the length of the interval that 
elapsed between the last and the present appear- 
ance of Jesus. The point to which the Evangelist 
calls attention is that we have here another 
‘manifestation’ of Himself by the Risen Saviour, 
similar to the two mentioned in the previous 
chapter (comp. chap. xxi. 14). What we have 
before us, therefore, is not merely the fact that 

esus showed Himself to the disciples, but that 

e exhibited Himself in a glory which the 
natural eye could not have discerned (see chap. 
ii. 11). It was ‘at the sea of Tiberias,’ that 
is, the sea of Galilee, that the manifestation took 
place. The earlier Evangelists do not relate it, 
but they give the message of our Lord to His 
disciples instructing them to go into Galilee, for 
there they should see Him (Matt. xxviii. 10, 16; 
Mark xvi. 7). John does not tell us of the 
message, but he relates the meeting. Surely such 
notices on the part of different historians are 
supplementary, not discordant. 

Ver. 2. There were together Simon Peter, and 
Thomas called Didymus, and Nathanael of Cana 
of Galilee, and the sons of Zebedee, and two 
other of his disciples. It is doubtful whether the 
seven persons here referred to are arranged, as is 
often supposed, in two groups, one consisting of 
three, and the other of four members. There 
may be significance in the mention of Thomas as 
now (after chap. xx.) completely at one with his 
brother Apostles, and in the fact that Nathanael 
(comp. chap. i. 51) is associated with the miracle. 

Ver. 3..Simon Peter saith unto them, I goa 
fishing. They say unto him, We also come with 
thee, They went forth and entered into the 
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boat, and that night they laid hold on nothing. 
It is hardly probable that in this the disciples 
thought of anything but the supply of their tem- 
poral wants. To John, however, there is more 
in their act than this. His word ‘went forth’ 
leads us at once to feel that he sees in their going 
the Providential guidance of God (comp. notes 
on chap. xviii. 1, 4). It is not an ordinary event : 
it will illustrate that Divine scheme for the salva- 
tion of men which was accomplished through Him 
who ‘came forth’ from God. Moreover, just as 
once before Peter and some of his companions had 
been called from the work of fishing to the first 
stage of their apostolate (Luke v. I-11), soshall he 
and those with him be called from a similar scene 
to that higher stage upon which they are now to 
enter. In Peter’s being the first to make the pro- 
posal, we can hardly fail to see the elements of 
that character which gave him the prominence he 
afterwards had in the Church of the Redeemer. 
He is the moving spring of the whole apostolic 
band ; he proposes, and the others say, ‘ We also 
come with thee.’ Yet writers can be found to 
urge that one great object of the Fourth Gospel 
is to depreciate Peter in comparison with John, 
one of this very company! The seven go forth 
by ‘night’ (the usual time for fishing), but they 
caught nothing. ‘There is no reason to think that 
the season was unfavourable ; but they were not 
successful.—The word used for ‘catch’ is worthy 
of notice. It means to lay hold on, and it does 
not seem to be elsewhere used in the sense of 
catching fish. 

Ver. 4. But when morning was now coming, 
Jesus stood on the shore; the disciples however 
knew not that it was Jesus. Night passed away, 
and the day began to break. Then Jesus stood 
on the shore, but they did not recognise Him,— 
it may be that the light was insufficient, it may be 
that it was not yet His wish that He should be 
known. 

Ver. 5. Jesus therefore saith unto them, 
Children, have ye anything to eat? They 
answered him, No. It is hardly possible to 
imagine that the word ‘children’ is here used 
because Jesus is addressing Himself as ‘a master 
to his workmen,’ or because He is speaking with 
the dignity of a superior. It is a word of tender- 
ness and affection. At the same time it may 
perhaps have a deeper meaning, for the word 
‘brethren’ of chap. xx. 17, which now expresses 
the relation of Jesus to His disciples, rather leads 
directly to the supposition that, in a certain sense, 
He speaks as One standing on a footing of equality 
with themselves. There is at least a striking 
coincidence between the word (‘children’) here 
used and that used in Heb. ii. 13 (Isa. viii. 18). 
He who speaks is engaged in the same occupation, 
takes the same position, is called to the same 
work as they. The question which He asks is 
important, especially the word which is rendered 
in the Authorised Version ‘meat,’ but which we 
have rendered by ‘to eat.’ For thus we observe 
the true point of the question,—not, ‘Have you 
caught fish?’ but, ‘Have you fish ¢o eat?’ The 
term, however, was commonly used of fish. Here 
it seems to refer to provision of fish taken by them 
for eating when they started. It ought to be care- 
fully noted also that, as is shown by the particular 
form of the question, it is the mea/ that is before 
the mind of Jesus: only when we see this do we 
gain the true point of view from which to contem- 
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plate the whole narrative. To the question of 
Jesus the disciples answer, ‘No.’ ‘They thus 
acknowledge the fruitlessness of their labours, and 
their need of further light and guidance. 

Ver. 6. And he said pnto them, Cast the net 
on the right side of the boat, and ye shall find. 
They cast therefore, and no longer had they 
strength to draw it for the multitude of fishes. 
Comp. Luke v. 6. 

Ver. 7. That disciple therefore whom Jesus 
loved saith unto Peter, It is the Lord. When 
Simon therefore, even Peter, heard that it was 
the Lord, he girt his coat about him (for he 
was naked) and did cast himself into the sea. 
That the incident thus related of each of the two 
apostles is in closest harmony with everything else 
that we know of them strikes every teader. It 
need only be further noticed that John himself 
gives us a token of his desire that we should see 
in the action of Peter an illustration of that 
character which appeared in his whole subse- 
quent career. He does not call him simply Simon 
Peter; but, as in chap. xviii. 10, he interposes a 
word between the two names, —‘ Simon, therefore, 
Peter.’ As soon as Peter heard that it was the 
Lord, he girt his coat about him, ‘for he was 
naked.’ There is no reason to think that the 
nakedness thus spoken of was absolute. The 
use of the term is consistent (in Greek as in the 
_ language of common life in Scotland to this day) 
with partial clothing. The girding is probably 
not to pass unnoticed. It was thus that at chap. 
xili. 4, 5, our Lord prepared Himself for service : 
His apostle, when preparing for the active service 
of his Master, must do the same. 

Ver. 8. But the other disciples came in the 
little boat (for they were not far from land, but 
as it were two hundred cubits off) dragging the 
net of fishes. While Peter takes the lead, im- 
petuously dashing into the water (comp. Matt. 
xiv. 29), his fellow-disciples reach land more 
slowly. Yet they do not actually land the net : 
they only drag it to the shore. The landing is 
reserved for him who had displayed greatest 
earnestness and activity. All now proceeds 
directly towards the culminating point of the 
narrative,—the meal. 

Ver. 9. When therefore they came out on the 
land, they see a fire of charcoal placed there, 
and a fish placed thereon, and a loaf. No 
intimation is given where the fire of charcoal had 
been obtained, or how it had been brought there. 
The thoughts of the Evangelist are so entirely 
occupied with the meal, that it is a matter of no 
consequence to him to give explanations upon 
such points. Upon one fact he desires us to fix 
our attention —the meal is provided by Jesus, 
whether miraculously or in some ordinary way he 
does not ask. It is impossible not to notice the 
words ‘a fish’ and ‘a loaf,’ not ‘fish’? and 
‘bread :’ the contrast with ‘the fishes’ of ver. 10 
is obviously designed. 

Ver. 10. Jesus saith unto them, Bring of the 
fishes which ye have now laid hold on. The 
meal, therefore, consists of materials provided by 
the combined action of Jesus and His disciples. 

Ver. 11. Simon Peter therefore went up, and 
drew the net to the land full of great fishes, an 
hundred and fifty and three; and for all there 
were so many, yet was not the net rent. Again 
Peter appears in all the prominence of his 
character and work,—the leader of the apostolic 


company. The fishes drawn to shore by means 
of the net were ‘great :’ yet neither by their size 
nor by their number was the net rent. No fish — 
was lost. (See further below.) 

The comparisorm of this miracle with that of the 
draught of fishes in Luke v. 4-7 supplies various 
points of contrast, at once bringing out and con- 
firming what we have yet to speak of as the inner 
meaning of the section before us. Of these the 
most interesting are that the fishes are all great — 
and good, and numbered ; in the earlier narrative 
we have no such statements. In the earlier, too, 
the net was breaking : Here ‘the net was not rent.’ 
The contrasts all point to the difference between 
a ministry of trial with a suffering Lord, and a 
ministry of triumph with a glorified Lord. 

Ver. 12. Jesus saith unto them, Come and 
breakfast. The bringing of the fish from the net 
to the fire is not recorded. The Evangelist hastens 
to the chief point inhis narrative. Jesus gives the 
invitation to the meal, and it is accepted. —None 
of the disciples durst make inquiry of him, Who 
art thou? knowing that it was the Lord. Awe 
and reverence prevented their asking Jesus who 
He was (comp. chap. iv. 27). They did what 
they were told. 

Ver. 13. Jesus cometh and taketh the loaf, 
and giveth them, and the fish likewise. We 
might have expected to read of the ‘ fishes’ rather 
than the ‘ fish,’ for the meal prepared must have 
included a portion of the ‘fishes’ of ver. 10 as 
well as the ‘fish’ of ver. 9. Yet such is the 
importance which the Evangelist attaches to the 
latter that he speaks of it alone, and makes no 
farther allusion to the rest. 

Ver. 14. This is now a third time that Jesus 
was manifested to the disciples, after that he 
was raised from the dead. It is the third ‘ mani- 
festation,’ although the fourth appearance, of the 
Risen Lord that has been described. The appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalene at chap. xx. 16 is not 
counted, either because it only embodied the pre- 
paratory message as to the state in which Jesus 
was, or because it was made, not (like the three 
following) to companies of apostles and disciples, 
but only to one single disciple. That the present 
manifestation is stated to be the third does 
not exclude the other appearances of the Risen 
Saviour recorded by the earlier Evangelists. It 
is simply the third in John’s own enumeration, 
the third in that selection of the different mani- 
festations which he had thought it desirable to 
make. The repetition of the word ‘manifested’ 
(comp. ver. I) is to be noticed as showing that the 
word is intentionally used. It expresses more 
than that Jesus showed Himself after His Resurrec- 
tion. In these manifestations He really revealed 
Himself out of the entirely new state which had 
begun at the Resurrection. Just as when ‘ mani- 
fested in the flesh’ He was different from what 
He had been before, and revealed His glory in 
the garb of weak and suffering humanity, so in 
His manifestation of Himself at this time He 
was different from what He had been when 
clothed with the lowliness which He had assumed 
for a season. That lowliness has been laid aside : 
He is still the Man Christ Jesus, but glorified. 
We see Him now under a new aspect, and at a 
new point in His history. This consideration 
will help us to understand the connection of the 
next two paragraphs of the chapter, and their 
place in the organism of the Gospel. 
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Before passing on, however, it is necessary to 
say a few words upon the inner meaning of this 
miracle, upon the light in which our Lord Him- 
self intended it to be looked at, and in which it is 
presented by the Evangelist. Referring our 
readers to the general remarks made on chap. ii. 
II, we observe that here, as there, the miracle 
must be viewed not only historically but symboli- 
cally. The facts are historical, but they have at the 
same time much more than simple historical force. 
They are so arranged and grouped by Him who 
taught by action as well as word, that they bring 
out one of the great lessons of His kingdom. 
Nor can we have any doubt in the present instance 
what that lesson is. We have before us a picture 
of the wonderful success which was to follow the 
apostles when, in the strength of their Risen Lord, 
they went forth to preach salvation to the whole 
world; as well as a picture of the joy which they 
shall share with Him, when in this success both 
He and they ‘shall see of the travail of’ their ‘ soul, 
and shall be satisfied.’ Around these thoughts it 
will be found that all the particulars of the miracle, 
in their deeper meaning, easily arrange themselves : 
—the helplessness of these ‘ fishers of men’ when 
they are without their Lord, their triumphant 
success whenever they listen to His voice, the 
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invitation given them to come and share in that 
meal which He has prepared, and whose sacra- 
mental character is so strikingly brought out by 
the mention of the ‘ fish’ and the ‘loaf.’ Every 
particular of the scene is fyll of spiritual meaning ; 
and, even where we may not be able to satisfy 
ourselves that we have discovered the meaning, we 
know that itis there, and can rest in the hope that 
it will by and by be perceived. Perhaps the most 
difficult point to interpret in this way is the number 
of the fishes as given in ver. 11. Of that number 
we shall say little. It will be hard for students of 
this Gospel not to believe that it too has a deeper 
meaning than that of simple numbers. What that 
meaning is there is little difficulty in determining. 
The whole course of the narrative shows that 153 
represents the fulness of the Church, the complete 
gathering in of all her members, the net not rent, 
not one believer lost. It is much more difficult 
to say whence the number 153 is obtained. Many - 
suggestions have been made, but we shall not 
discuss them. Not one of them can be said to 
have as yet gained anything like general accept- 
ance. Until a more satisfactory result is reached, 
it is better to rest satisfied with the general mean- 
ing, of which we have already spoken, and as to 
which no doubt can be entertained. 
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‘CONTENTS. Before speaking of the contents 
of this paragraph it is necessary to make an effort 
to discover its place in the organism of the chapter. 
So far as we have seen, no successful effort has 
yet been made to accomplish this. The usual 
explanation is, that before finally departing Jesus 
desired to throw light upon the history and fate 
of the two leading apostles, Peter and John. 
‘Such an explanation is unsatisfactory. Apart from 
the fact that it is not the manner of John to claim 
for himself so prominent a position as is thus im- 
plied, it is sufficient to observe that, if such be the 
object, it is not attained. Light, indeed, is cast 
on the future history of Peter, but none on that cf 
John, which is rather left in a mysterious vague- 
ness, perplexing instead of instructive ‘to the 
mind. Others, again, pronounce any effort to dis- 
cover the connection hopeless, unless we regard 
ver. 14 as a parenthesis; which cannot be done. 
In proceeding to the explanation which we shall 
venture to propose, we simply ask our readers to 
weigh it calmly, and not to reject it because at 
first sight it may seem to them improbable. 

We have already endeavoured to show that 
chap. xxi. is an Epilogue to the narrative part of 
the Gospel, and that it has a general correspond- 
ence with the Prologue. But if a correspond- 
ence exists as to the whole, it is not unnatural 
to think that it may also be traced in the several 
parts. This is rendered still more probable by 
the circumstance that the parts of each are un- 
questionably three in number ; and that, while the 
one deals with the pre-existent Logos, and the 
eternity preceding His Incarnation, the other 
deals with the Logos after His Resurrection, and 
the Second Coming. 

In this latter respect the correspondence between 
chap. i. I-5 and chap. xxi. I-14 is, as we have 
seen, exceedingly close. But at chap. i. 6 there 
is a sudden and unexpected transition to John the 
Baptist and the witness which he bore to the 
eternal ‘ Light,’ until the Light itself shone forth 
and needed such witness no more. In precisely 
the same manner, then, we have here a sudden 
and unexpected transition to the apostle Peter, 
and the witness borne by him to the Incarnate 
Word, until Jesus shall come the second time, 
and shall need no more to be proclaimed to men. 

Such is the general idea which we offer for con- 
sideration as to the connection between the first 
two paragraphs of the present chapter ; and when 
we come to speak of the contents of the next para- 
graph this idea will receive much confirmation. In 
the meantime we pass on to observe that if the 
correctness of the thought be allowed, it cannot fail 
to exercise in another respect a powerful influence 
upon our general apprehension of the meaning of 
the passage before us. For, as the Baptist at 
chap. i. 6 is to be regarded as more than an indivi- 
dual,—as representative of the whole Old Testa- 

‘ment witness to’ Jesus,—so with Peter here. He 
is representative of all Christian witness to Jesus ; 
and the paragraph deals with more than his re- 
installation into the apostolic office. It is a 
re- institution, now made by Jesus in His new 
estate, of the whole duty of Christian witnessing. 
Jesus has shown that the banquet which in His 
state of glory He prepares for His disciples is one 
consisting of the fruits of successful work in His 
cause ; and now, in the person of Peter, His 
disciples receive from Him their commission for 
the work in which they are to bear witness to 
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Him,—a work which can only rest on, and be 
carried out through, love to Himself. 


Ver. 15. When therefore they had breakfasted, 


Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of John, 
lovest thou me more than these? He saith unto 
him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest thatI love thee. 
The question (‘lovest thou’) contains the second 
of the two Greek verbs for loving, of which we 
have already spoken at chap. v. 20. This verb 
is less expressive of emotions of tenderness, of per- 
sonal feeling and affection, than that verb used by 
Peter in his reply. The words ‘ more than these’ 
in our Lord's question ean hardly spring from any- 
thing else than the remembrance of the apostle’s 
hasty assertion before his denial of his Master, 
‘Though all- men shall be offended because of 
Thee, yet will I never be offended.’ They were 
thus especially designed to expose to Peter's view 
the pride and self-sufficiency by which his fall had 
been hastened ; and that they effected this object 


we may infer from the absence of these words in — 


his reply. He will make no mention of others now: 
one step in his education has been gained. Not 
only so; it is to be further noticed that the 
apostle does not use the same word for ‘love’ as 
had been employed by Jesus. He uses one that 
speaks of a more familiar and friendly affection, 
implying less depth of serious thought. The 
change may be connected with his recollection of 
his fall; but-it is to be mainly traced to the 
genuine sincerity, the real warmth, of his love 
for Jesus. Jesus accepts the declaration of his 
love and recognises its genuineness, hence the 
charge now given to the apostle.—He saith unto 
him, Feed my lambs. ‘This charge will be more 
fully noticed when we have dealt with the exposi- 
tion of the following verses. 

Ver. 16. He saith to him again a second time, 
Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? The same 
verb (‘lovest’) which had been used by our Lord 
in His first question again occurs here, and the 
question only differs from the first in the gracious 
omission of the words ‘more than these.’ Jesus 
had appreciated the motive which had led Peter 
in his previous reply to avoid all comparison 
between his own love to Jesus and that of others. 
He accepts the evidence of humility afforded 
by His apostle, and in that direction at least 
will no longer test him.—He saith unto him, Yea, 
Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. Peters 
reply is in exactly the same terms as before ; the 
word ‘I love’ being that which he had previously 
used, and not that used by Jesus.—He saith unto 
him, Be shepherd of my sheep. See on next 
verse. 

Ver. 17. He saith unto him the third time, 
Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? In this 
third question, apparently a repetition of the first 
and second, one word (‘lovest’) is changed : for 
the word which he had used before, Jesus sub- 
stitutes that less elevated, more familiar word 
with which Peter had already twice replied, ‘I 
love Thee.’ It is this that constitutes to the 
apostle the painful force of the third question. 
Not only is his own word taken up by Jesus, but 
that word is one by which he had sought to give 
utterance to the strength of his affection. And 
now Jesus says to him, ‘Peter, dost thou really 
thus love Me as thou sayest? But a little while 
ago, what was thy denial of thy Friend? Is it 
otherwise now? I will take thee at thine own 
word. May I trust thee that, with that love of 
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which thou speakest, thou lovest Me ?’—Peter was 
grieved because he said unto him the third time, 
Iovest thou me? And he said unto him, Lord, 
thou knowest all things; thou seest that I love 
thee. Peter’s grief is at once intelligible,—not 
simply because he had been three times questioned 
as to his love, but because the third time his own 
statement, twice made, had been taken up, and 
he had been asked to consider well whether it was 
really true, whether he might not be again mis- 
judging himself. — But he was not merely grieved, 
he was also disciplined ; his grief was wholesome. 
Up to this point there seems to have been some 
faint trace of self in his replies: at all events he 
had stood before his Lord as if his Lord were 
peculiarly reading 4272: he had not wholly for- 
gotten himself. Now, however, all his past 
can he who 
has been so guilty have any special value? Surely 
not : if he is known, he is known only as one of 
‘all things ;’ with such emptiness of self he will 
cast himself upon his Lord, and only say, ‘ Lord, 
Thou knowest all things ; Thou seest that I love 
Thee.’ The victory of grace is complete, and he 
receives his final charge.—Jesus saith unto him, 
Feed my sheep. : 

We have still to say a word or two of the three- 
fold charge which is given in the words, ‘ Feed 
my lambs,’ ‘ Be shepherd of my sheep,’ ‘ Feed my 
sheep.’ It is a little doubtful whether we ought 
to understand by the ‘lambs’ the younger mem- 
bers of the Christian community, or the whole 
flock in its weakest and most elementary stage of 
Christian growth : the contrast with ‘ sheep’ leads 
upon the whole to the former view. The charge 
to the apostle is ‘Feed’ these lambs: not less 
than the older members of the flock do they 
require the shepherd’s most thoughtful as well 
as his most tender care. After this we have 
‘sheep’ twice mentioned (for a slight difference 
of reading found in some ancient manuscripts does 
not materially affect the meaning), and the only 
point we have to consider is the difference 
between ‘Be shepherd of’ and ‘Feed.’ The 
structural principles of the Gospel at once tell 
that there is a climax; and that climax seems to 
correspond to the gradation exemplified by a 
pastor as he himself grows in knowledge and 
experience. At first he is eager to perform all 
offices for his flock, thinking all equally import- 
ant; perhaps even most pleased with the rule 
that has been assigned to him, and in which his 
own importance most appears. But soon, if he 
has the spirit of a real shepherd, he learns that 
to bear rule is comparatively a small thing, and 
that to ‘feed’ the flock of God, to nourish it on 
pastures ever fresh, and with waters ever living, 
is at once his most difficult and his noblest task. 

Peter is now ready to hear what, in tending 
his Master’s flock, he is to do and suffer. 

Ver. 18. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
When thou wast younger, thou girdedst thyself, 
and walkedst whither thou wouldest; but when 
thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird thee, and bring 
thee whither thou wouldest not. Our readers 
may call to mind, before we proceed to the 
further examination of this verse, that ‘ girding’ 
was the preliminary to crucifixion, The words, 
* verily, verily,’ with which the verse begins, 
mark, as always, the importance and solemnity 
of the declaration made, and thus prepare us 
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to think that we have more in them than a 
simple announcement of the death which the 
apostle was to die. Again, the use of the word 
* girded ’—although not the compound of ver. 7, 
but the simple verb—reminds us so much of the 
action of this latter verse, where the metaphorical 
meaning is obviously prominent in the writer’s 
mind, as to lead here also to the thought of 
metaphor. Again, the use of the word ‘ walkedst’ 
(comp. chaps. vi. 66, viii. 12, xi. 9, IO, xii. 35), 
which in its literal signification is not well adapted 
to express the free activity of youth, suggests a 
figurative interpretation of the passage. Cace 
more, the mention of the stretching out of the 
hands before the carrying away is spoken of, is 
fatal to a merely literal meaning ; for such stretch- 
ing out of the hands cannot be looked on as a 
necessary preliminary to girding, whereas it would 
be a natural action on the part of those who 
willingly submitted to their fate, and who were 
desirous to help rather than hinder officials in the 
discharge of their duty. We seem, therefore, 
compelled to adopt a metaphorical interpretation 
of the words. When we do so all difficulties dis- 
appear. 

The allusion to the time when Peter girded 
himself and walked whither he would, becomes 
the expression of that self-will by which, before 
his present entire consecration to the service of 
Jesus, he had been marked. Now, however, his 
self-will shall be crucified ; the old nature which 
sought only its own gratification shall be as com- 
pletely powerless as is the body of one nailed to 
a cross ; he will be so truly a partaker of the suf- 
ferings of Christ as to find in this fellowship with 
his dying Lord the very ground and beginning of 
his apostolic activity. Then he will ‘stretch out 
his hands,’ will assume the attitude of one who is 
giving himself up to another’s guidance, and will 
resign himself entirely to the disposal of that 
‘ other,’ to whose will his own has been subdued. 
Then, too, ‘another’ will gird him,—that is, will 
gird him in the sense in which the word has just 
been used, will equip him for his task. 
another will ‘ bring’ (not carry) ‘him whither he 
would not ;’ will lead him in paths that he. would 
not himself have chosen,—will guide him to fields 
of activity in which he shall joyfully submit him- 
self to Him who immediately adds, ‘ Follow Me.’ 
The question may be asked, Who then is the 
‘other’ spoken of? The only answer seems to 
be that it is the ‘ other’ of chap. v. 32,—that is, 
God (comp. also chap. iv. 38). 

Ver. 19. But this said he, signifying by 
what manner of death he should glorify God. 
It is impossible to deny that in these words the 
Evangelist refers to ‘death’ in the ordinary sense 
ofthe term. If, then, we consider (1) the pecu- 
liar expressions used in the last verse; (2) the 
tradition of the Church (usually regarded as 
worthy of trust), that Peter died by crucifixion ; 
and (3) the fact that, at the time when the words 
were written, Peter’s death must have been long 
past: itis at once to be admitted that the Evangelist 
applies ver. 18, in the first instance at least, to the 
actual crucifixion of Peter. But it is not necessary 
to suppose that a@// the clauses of the verse refer to 
the literal crucifixion, or that the meaning of any 
of them is exhausted by that fact (comp. chap. 
xii. 32, 33). The singular words, ‘he should 
glorify God,’ confirm the interpretation we have 
given. There is no evidence that at this early 
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stage of Christian history this expression was 
used for martyrdom. It cannot therefore be 
explained in the light of martyrdom alone. We 
must compare such passages as chaps. xii. 28, xiii. 
31, xiv. 13, xv. 8, xvii. I, 4; and, doing so, we 
learn that the death of Peter is not viewed simply 
as the closing act of his career, but as an act in 
which that second life of his which had been 
spoken of in ver. 18 reached its culminating point. 
Thus there is nothing in ver. 19 limiting ver. 18 
“to that act of crucifixion which the several 
clauses of the verse compel us to pass: —And when 
he had said this, he saith unto him, Follow 
me. Toconfine the meaning of the words ‘ Follow 
me’ to the literal following of Jesus on the pre- 
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sent occasion,—as if all their import were that 
Jesus had gone forward a few steps, telling Peter _ 
to come after Him,—is so much out of keeping _ 
with the sense in which similar words are used — 
even in the earlier Gospels, and so much more 
out of keeping with the style of John, that such an 
interpretation hardly needs to be refuted. That 
indeed our Lord did move forward, and that He 
meant Peter to follow Him, is highly probable, — 
especially from ver. 20. But this is certainly not 
the whole meaning. The external following fore- 
shadows an imitation of Christ in His accomplish- 
ment of the Father’s will, and His drinking of the 
cup put into his hands by the Father, until, in the 
one case as in the other, the cross itself is reached. 
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The Termination of the Tow and Suffering of Christian Witness-bearing. 
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CONTENTS. The effort to introduce the passage 
now before us into organic unity with the rest 
of the chapter has certainly been attended with as 
much difficulty and as little success as in the case 
of the second paragraph. Without dwelling upon 
the opinions of others we apply the same principle 
as that applied to the second paragraph, and 
regard this third paragraph of the Epilogue of the 
Gospel as the counterpart of the third paragraph 
of the Prologue (chap. i. 14-18). That para- 
graph is occupied with the coming of Him who in 
the second paragraph had been borne witness 
to before His Incarnation by Old Testament pro- 
phecy. He is indeed expressly spoken of in pro- 
phecy as ‘ He who is to come;’ and when He comes 
preparatory witnessing exists no more. Here in 
like manner Jesus in effect speaks of Himself as 
the One ‘who is to come;’ at all events, twice 
over the words ‘until I come’ are used (vers. 
22, 23). The ‘coming is thus shown to be a 
prominent thought of the passage; and its corré- 
spondence with the ‘coming’ of the Prologue 
must strike every one. The contents of this 
paragraph, therefore, are not to give us informa- 
tion about the future of John as an individual,— 
information which they do not give ; but they are 
designed to call our thoughts to the termination of 
Christian witnessing, which will at length, with 
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all its labours and sufferings, close in the joy of 
the Second Coming of the Lord. The special 
interpretation of the verses will confirm this view. 
Ver. 20. Peter turning about seeth the 
disciple whom Jesus loved following, which 
also leaned back on his breast at the supper, 
and said, Lord, which is he that betrayeth thee. 
It is impossible to think that the Evangelist in- 
tends us to confine our attention to the literal 
details given in this verse. The long description 
by which he indicates himself would be entirely 
out of place were he brought before us as simply 
taking a few steps after Jesusand Peter. Besides 
this, the verb ‘to follow,’ which, as we have 
seen, was used metaphorically as well as lite- 
rally in ver. 19, must certainly be understood 
in the same sense here. John is here not simply 
the individual: he is the apostle following Peter 
in apostolic work, and like him, representative 
(though in a different aspect) of all Christian 
labourers and witnesses. What the difference 
of aspect is, is shown by the special manner 
in which he describes himself. He is not only 
the ‘disciple whom Jesus loved;’ he is the 
apostle who ‘leaned back on the breast of Jesus 
at the supper and said, Lord, which is he that 
betrayeth Thee?’ (chap. xiii. 12, 25). In other 
words, he is the apostle whose mind was nearest 
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to the mind of Jesus, and whom Jesus found most 
fitted to receive the deeper revelations of His will. 
John, then, represents an entirely different aspect 
of Christian witnessing from that represented by 
Peter. The latter represents the struggle, and the 
death at the end of it, by which God is glorified. 
The other represents patient waiting for the glorious 
revelation of Jesus at His Second Coming. 

Vers. 21, 22. Peter therefore seeing him 
saith to Jesus, Lord, and what of this man? It 
was a natural question. Although Peter did not 
know the full meaning of the words just addressed 
to himself, he felt that they betokened trial, sor- 
row, perhaps even prison and death. When, there- 
fore, he saw John following Jesus, nothing would 
more readily occur to him than to ask, And what, 
Lord, shall be his fate? Yet the answer of jesus 
evidently implies that there was something not alto- 
gether to be commended in the spirit or in the tone 
of Peter’s question. We cannot imagine that such 
an answer would have been given to a question in 
which affectionate interest was the leading feature. 
We have indeed no reason to think that the 
question was dictated by envy, but there was 
probably impatience of the calm spirit of John, 
of that calmness which had immediately before 
contrasted so strikingly with his own impetu- 
osity,—for when he had thrown himself into the 
sea to hasten to his Master’s feet, John had 
remained in the boat dragging to the shore the 
net with fishes. To this spirit accordingly Jesus 
replies.—Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he 
abide till I come, what is that to thee? Follow 
thou me. In other words: ‘Thou hast no right to 
be impatient of the quiet and meditative spirit of 
thy brother Apostle. True, I have spoken to 
thee of heavy trials only. But it does not follow 
that he may not be as faithful as thou art, or 
that he may not have his own trials, in the work 
given him to do. Thou art right, I praise thy 
spirit, only preparing thee for the inevitable con- 
sequences. But his spirit is right too. Let it 
be ¢hy concern’ (‘thou’ is emphatic) ‘to follow 
Me; and as for hin, if I will that he abide till I 
come, what is that to thee?’ By the ‘coming’ 
here spoken of can be understood nothing but the 
Second Coming of the Lord. It is the object of 
Jesus, as we shall see more fully on ver. 23, to 
give emphasis to the thought of His Second 
Coming, that He may thus bring out the truth that 
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then shall be the end of all toil and waiting,—that 
then His witnesses shall rest from their labours, 
with their works following them. At the same 
time we would not venture wholly to exclude the 
thought of the destruction of Jerusalem. But the 
relation of that event to the ‘coming of the Lord’ 
is a topic upon which we cannot enter here. 

The point of the contrast then between the 
words spoken respectively to Peter and John, is not 
that between a violent death by martyrdom and a 
peaceful departure ; but that between impetuous 
and struggling apostleship, ending in a violent 
death, and quiet, thoughtfui, meditative waiting for 
the Second Coming of Jesus, ending in a peaceful 
transition to the heavenly repose. Neither Peter 
nor himself is to the Evangelist a mere individual. 
Eacn is a type of one aspect of apostolic working, 
—of Christian witnessing for )esus to the very end 
of time. But the struggling witnesses are impa- 
tient of such as are meditative, the active of the 


_ passive, the warring of the waiting. They do not 


see that the work of the latter is not less important 
than their own, and that it touches the very springs 
of the Church’s life. They undervalue it, because 
its struggle is not visibleenough. They cry, ‘This 
work, Lord, is it really like our work, work for 
Thee?’ And Jesus replies, ‘I judge of that. If 
I will that it go on until I come, what is that to 
you? Your path is clear; follow ye me.’ 

Ver. 23. This word therefore went forth among 
the brethren, That disciple dieth not. Yet Jesus 
said not unto him, He dieth not; but, If I will 
that he abide till I come, what is that to thee? 
Having reported the answer of Jesus, the Evan- 
gelist is constrained to correct a misapprehension 
of its meaning which had prevailed in the Church. 
At the same time his giving again the words of 
Jesus in the same form as before shows the great 
importance which he attached to them, and leads 
to the belief that something in them had for him 
a peculiar charm. If so, the words that attracted 
him could only be ‘till I come.’ It is the thought 
of this Second Coming that John finds to be the 
prominent point in the words of his Master. He 
beholds in them the assurance that there was an 
end fixed for all toil and suffering incurred in the 
task of witnessing for Jesus, when the Redeemer 
whom he loved will come again and take His 
disciples to Himself, that where He is there they 
also may be (chap. xiv. 3). 
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~ CONTENTS. The two verses before us bring the 
Gospel to a close. Their authenticity has been 
much disputed ; and not a few who accept the rest 
of the chapter as John’s, refuse to admit that they 
are the production of his pen. Both external and 
internal evidence forbid our passing upon them 
so sweeping a condemnation. Ver. 25 is cer- 
tainly authentic, and the force added to it, when 
thus viewed in its Johannine character, will, we 
trust, appear in the commentary. It is more diffi- 
cult to speak of ver. 24. To accept the whole of 
it as our Evangelist’s seems impossible. A passage 
in his Third Epistle has indeed been appealed to 
(ver. 12); but there the true reading is, ‘ We also 
bear witness, and thou knowest that our witness is 
true.’ The difficulty in the verse before us does 
not lie in the use of the plural pronoun ‘we:” it 
is perfectly conceivable that the Evangelist might 
write ‘we know’ even if referring to himself 
alone. But it seems to us inconceivable that in 
one and the same sentence he should write, of 
himself, ‘ Zés zs the disciple which witnesseth.. .’ 
and ‘ We know that Azs witness is true.’ We must 
conclude, therefore, that the last clause of the 
verse was written by the elders of Ephesus, or 
other Christians of influence there; and the only 
question is, whether this clause alone or the 
whole verse is to be traced tothem. If the whole 
verse be their addition, it must have been inter- 
calated because they wished to explain who the 
‘disciple whom Jesus loved’ was. The word ‘this’ 
would then refer to him as the writer of the 
Gospel, who was well known in Ephesus to be 
no other than the Apostle John: the apostle and 
the ‘disciple’ are thus identified. On the other 
hand, the addition made by the Ephesian elders 
may begin with the words ‘and we know.’ In 
this case the appended words are to be regarded 
as the almost involuntary expression of their con- 
fidence in and admiration of one whose Gospel 
differed so much from the earlier Gospels that 
some may have doubted how it would be received. 
The first part of the verse will on this view be 
John’s own statement ; and its similarity to chap. 
xix. 35 isa mark of genuineness. ‘The question 
at issue is thus reduced within very narrow limits. 
Ver. 24. This is the disciple which witnesseth 
concerning these things, and wrote these things. 
To what has been said above upon this clause we 
may add that the use of the present tense, ‘ wit- 
nesseth,’ seems to point out John as the writer of 
these words: any other would probably have 
written ‘ witnessed,’ in conformity with the word 
that follows, ‘wrote.’ The word ‘witnesseth’ is 
used with great solemnity, and in the sense which 
it commonly bears (comp. note on chap. i. 7) in 
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this Gospel. The writer means more than that the 
things stated by him are true; he is uttering a 
Divine testimony to their inner reality and value. 
By his witnessing he claims to be more than a 
historian : he proclaims himself a prophet of God, 
commissioned to announce great verities to men. 
—‘These things’ must be understood to refer 
not only to the things spoken of in this chapter, 
but to the Gospel as a whole. The analogous 
passage in chap. xx. 30, together with ver. 25 of 
the present chapter, renders this interpretation 
absolutely necessary.—And we know that his 
witness is true. As has been already said, it 
seems to us best to regard these words as an addi- 
tion made by the elders of Ephesus. They could 
not fail to notice how different this Gospel was 
from its predecessors. It might seem to them that 
hesitation would be felt in receiving it, and they 
stamp it with their authenticating seal. Or, if 
such were not their motive, the words may be little 
more than a kind of involuntary breathing out 
of their awe and wonder, as again and again they 
brought the reading of this Gospel to a close. 

Ver, 25. And there are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which, if they should pe 
written one by one, I suppose that even the world 
itself will not contain the books that would be 
written. We have already expressed our belief 
that these are the words of no other than John 
himself. They seem to contain the Evangelist’s 
own explanation of that principle of selection 
which he has followed throughout his work. To 
have given acomplete history of the facts of Christ’s 
life would have been impossible. He has chosen 
those only which bore upon his particular aim. 
It has been usual to describe this verse as a strong 
hyperbole. But is it not at once more reverent 
and more true to say that the language here used 
expresses the infinitude which the apostle beheld 
in the life of Jesus,—the fathomless depths which 
he knew his Lord’s every work and every word to 
contain? And we may ask, as we read these 
words, What apostle or disciple of Jesus, known 
to us as belonging to the first age of the Christian 
Church, could have so spoken but that apostle 
whom Jesus loved? In no part of his work 
does he expressly name himself, nor is this neces- 
sary. He is named by almost every line that 
he has written, by almost every touch of the pencil 
with which he has drawn his picture. Let us 
imitate his example ; and, instead of closing with 
the thought of the servant, close rather with the 
thought of the Master whose eternal existence 
was taught us by the first, and whose infinite ful- 
ness is now taught us by the iast words of this 
Gospel, 
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ConTENTsS. ‘The almost unanimous voice of modern 
criticism pronounces the narrative before us to be no 
genuine part of the Gospel of John. The section is want- 
ing in the oldest and most trustworthy Mss. of the Gospel, 
and in several of the most ancient versions. It is passed 
by without notice in the commentaries of some of the 
earliest and most critical fathers of the Church. It is 
marked by an unusually large number of various readings, 
—a circumstance always highly suspicious. It is full of 
expressions not found elsewhere in the Fourth Gospel, 
some of the chief of which will be noticed in the comment. 
It interrupts the flow of the section where it occurs,—chap. 
viii. r2 connecting itself directly with that part of chap. vii. 
which closes with ver. 52. Finally, Mss. which contain the 
section introduce it at various places,—some at the close of 
the Gospel; others after chap. vii. 36; while in a third 
class it has no place in John at all, but is read in the Gospel 
of Luke, at the close of chap. xxi. These considerations 
are decisive ; and the narrative must be set aside as no part 
of the work in which it occurs. How the section found its 
way into the place which it now occupies it is impossible 
to say. Various conjectures, more or less plausible, have 
been offered on the point, but all of them are destitute of 
proof. It does not follow, however, that the incident itself 
is not true. We know that an incident, very similar to 
this, probably indeed the same, was related in the early 
Apocryphal Gospel of the Hebrews; and this circumstance 
lends probability to the belief that the events actually 
happened. But the great argument in favour of the truth 
of the story is afforded by the character of the narrative 
itself, It bears the almost unmistakeable impress of a 
wisdom which could not have originated with the men of 
our Lord’s time, and which (as is shown by the objections 
often made to it) the world even in our own time hardly 
comprehends. It may be noted in addition that the inci- 
dent bears in its spirit a striking similarity to that recorded 
in Mark xii, 13-17 (Matt. xxii. 15-22; Luke xx. 20-26). 
Bishop Lightfoot adduces strong evidence to show that the 
story was one of the illustrative anecdotes of Papias (Con- 
temp. Review, vol. xxvi. p. 847). If so, it must have been 
in circulation from the very earliest times. 

Ver. 53. And they went each one unto his own 
house. ‘The first words of the section confirm the doubts 
which we have expressed as to its genuineness. They are 
not a natural mode of describing the breaking up of the 
Sanhedrin which had been in assembly (ver. 45); and no 
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other persons have been mentioned to whom it is possible 
to apply them. 

Ver, 1. But Jesus went unto the mount of Olives. 
No mention is made of the Mount of Olives in any other 
passage of the Fourth Gospel, but it is more than once 
spoken of in the Gospel of Luke as a place to which Jesus 
was wont to retire at the close of His daily labours in Jeru- 
salem during the Passion week. He could thus pass from 
the hurry and confusion of_a large city to the solitude of a 
hillside or of its retiring hollows, where the sense of peace 
is deepened by the thought of the busy life which is so near 
at hand. It is probable that our Lord intended to spend 
the whole night upon the Mount; and it may be that He 
would spend it as He did before making choice of His 
twelve apostles, ‘in prayer to God) (Luke vi. 12). 

Ver. 2, And at dawn he came again into the temple- 
courts, and all the people came unto him, and he 
sat down and taught them. With the return of day 
Jesus resumed His teaching of the people; and they, on 
their part, seem to have been powerfully attracted by His 
words. According to the custom of the time, He sat with 
His hearers gathered round Him, The custom may be 
observed in Turkish mosques at the present day. The 
sitting of Jesus while teaching is not mentioned elsewhere 
in this Gospel. (Comp. for it, Matt. v. 1; Mark ix. 
35:) 

Ver, 3. And the scribes and the Pharisees bring a 
woman taken in adultery ; and making her stand in 
the midst. . . . For the ‘Pharisees,’ comp. on chap. i. 
24: for the ‘scribes,’ on Matt. vii. 29. John nowhere else 
mentions the scribes: they are frequently conjoined with 
the Pharisees in the earlier Gospels (Matt. v. 20; Mark 
vii. 5; Luke vi. 7, etc.). The scene described in the words 
before us must have been in a high degree impressive and 
exciting. The people are still gathered around Jesus and 
listening intently to His words, when suddenly His dis- 
course is interrupted by the religious authorities of the 
land, who force their way through the crowd dragging the 
unhappy culprit along with them,—their faces bearing all 
the marks of eager passion to entrap the object of therr 
hatred ; their hands (as will appear more clearly from ver. 
7) already grasping the stones by which they would at least 
indicate their conviction of the woman's guilt; their words 
even before they reach the Saviour, sending a thrill of 
horror through the multitude,— ‘she has been taken in the 
very act.’ Without the slightest feeling of compuuction, 
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they compel the woman to stand in the midst of the throng, 
and then they address themselves to Jesus. 

Ver. 4. They say unto him, Teacher, this woman 
hath been taken committing adultery, in the very 
act. Not only was the sin grievous: the point is that 
there was no possibility of denying it. No process of 
proof was necessary: there was no need to summon 
witnesses. We may even well believe that the very coun- 
tenance of the woman would betray her own consciousness 
of her shame. 

Ver. 5. Now in the law Moses commanded to stone 
such: what therefore sayest thou concerning her? 
The words ‘concerning her,’—which do not occur in the 
Authorised Version, but which the best authorities lead us 
to accept,—throw light upon the scene, It is not a mere 
abstract contrast between Moses and a new Lawgiver that 
is before us: it is a special case. By the way in which 
seme deals with ¢#zs woman shall the end of His enemies 

e gained. ‘The law of Moses expressly decreed death by 
stoning only to a betrothed virgin who proved faithless, 
and to her seducer (Deut. xxii. 23, 24), It has been in- 
ferred, therefore, that this woman was only betrothed, not 
married, The supposition is unnecessary. It is enough 
to remember that adultery (in the ordinary sense of the 
word) was punishable with death ; and that, in a case of 
violation of the Sabbath, the Divine command to punish 
the transgressor with death was interpreted to mean putting 
him to death by stoning (Num. xv. 35). We need thus 
have no hesitation in believing that the same mode of 
punishment would be applied to all sins similar in character 
to that which alone has the penalty of stoning expressly 
attached to it. 3 

It is hardly possible to pass by without notice the singular 
ifalicised clause of the present Authorised Version at the 
end of ver. 6, ‘as though he heard them not.’ The clause 
is intended for a translation of certain words of the Com- 
plutensian text which Stephens adopted in his editions of 
A.D, 1546 and 1549, but of in that of 1550, which became 
the Zextus Receptus. The words are not found in any 
early English Version, neither in Wycliffe nor Tyndale, 
nor Coverdale, nor the Great Bible, nor the two Genevan 
Versions. They are also absent from the Rheims Version 
of A.D. 1582. They first occur in the Bishops’ Bible. In 
the Version of A.D, 1611 they are not printed in italics, 
Dr. Scrivener says that they were not italicised earlier than 
A.D. 1769. 

Ver. 6. But this they said tempting him, that they 
might have whereof to accuse him. In what, it may 
be asked, did the ‘tempting’ lie? The common answer is 
that, if Jesus pronounced for the sparing of the woman, 
His enemies would raise an outcry against Him as contra- 
dicting Moses ; that if, on the contrary, He pronounced 
her worthy of death, they would accuse Him to the Roman 
Government as usurping powers which belonged to it 
alone. The explanation thus given is no doubt to a large 
extent correct. But the supposition is also possible that 
these scribes and Pharisees were not thinking of a calm 
judicial sentence which, if it suited their purpose, they 
might report to the Romans. They may have thought of 
a sentence to be executed at the moment. There before 
them was the guilty one ; the crowd was round about her, 

—was even pressing upon her in all the excitement which 
the circumstances could not fail to awaken. Will Jesus 
reply to their question, No? They will instantly rouse the 
multitude against Him as contradicting Moses. Will He 
reply, Yes? They will stone the woman on thespot. Then 
the Roman Government will itself interpose, and Jesus will 
be seized as the instigator of the deed of blood.—But 
Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on 
the ground. Jesus will not heed them at the first: it will 
lend more weight to His reply if it be not too quickly given, 
We are not to imagine that what He wrote was a sentence 
to be pronounced. He was not thus to assume the office 
of a judge. What He wrote was probably some text or 
precept of Divine truth which, had He not been interrupted, 
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He would have proceeded to explain to the people. Such 
writing on the ground is still to be met with on the part of 
teachers in the East ene 

Ver. 7. But when they continued asking him, he 
lifted up himself and said unto them, He that is 
without sin among you, let him be the first to cast 
the stone upon her. The scribes and Pharisees press 
for an answer. ‘Then Jesus lifted Himself up (as we may 
well believe) with slow and solemn dignity, and spoke the 
words recorded of Him with a glance which must have 
showed His hearers that He read their hearts. They had 
no oficial right to condemn the woman; and our Lord's 
words embodied the truth, which finds always, as it found 
now, an answer in the heart of man, that we have no per- 
sonal right to judge the guilty unless we ourselves are free 
from blame. There seems no reason to confine the thought 
of ‘sin’ here to the particular sin with which the woman 
was chargeable; the expression is quite general. It is from 
the mention of ‘the stone’ that we may draw the conclu- 
sion that the woman's accusers had stones in their hands. 

Ver. 8. And again he stooped down, and wrote on 
the ground. Jesus returned to His writing on the ground, 
and left His words to sink into the hearts of His hearers. 

Ver. 9. But they, when they heard it, went out 
one by one, beginning at the elder. It was a correct 
comment on their state when the words ‘being convicted 
by their own conscience’ found their way into the text. 
They felt how entirely they had misapprehended the rela- 
tion in which sinners ought to stand to sinners, They 
were brought to a conception of morality of which they 
had never dreamed. ‘They learned that they could only 
vindicate that law upon which they prided themselves by 
purity of heart. They who came to condemn Jesus went 
away self-condemned, because He had opened their eyes 
to that spirit of the law which is so much greater than the 
letter. —And Jesus was left alone, and the woman 
who was in the midst. Nothing has been said of the 
departure of ‘the people’ (ver. 2). We may therefore 
suppose that they were still around Jesus and the woman; 
but they are silent and awe-struck. To all intents Jesus is 
alone with the woman. He reads her heart, as if His 
thoughts were concentrated upon her; and she can see 
none but Him, 

Ver. 10. And Jesus lifted up himself and said unto 
her, Woman, where are they? Did no man condemn 
thee? The word ‘condemn,’ for which it is not possible 
to substitute another, conveys most imperfectly the sense 
of the original Greek. ‘The meaning is rather, ‘ Doth no 
man doom thee to the sentence of which they spoke?’ 

Ver. 11. And she said, No man, Lord. Her answer 
is a simple statement of the fact. Perhaps the word 
‘Lord’ may indicate the deep impression of the greatness 
of Jesus that had been made upon her mind.—-And Jesus 
said, Neither do I condemn thee: go thy way; from 
this time sin nomore. The word ‘1’ is peculiarly em- 
phatic. The language, it will be observed, is not a sentence 
of acquittal: it is rather an intimation to the woman that 
she has still space given her for repentance ard faith. Let 
her use her opportunities, and profit by the tender com- 
passion of Him who drew publicans and sinners to His 
side, then will still more gracious words be addressed to 
her. Instead of ‘Go thy way, from this time sin no more,’ 
she will receive the joyful assurance, ‘ Daughter, thy faith 
hath saved thee, go in peace.’ 

We are told nothing of the effect produced upon the 
woman by the remarkable scene in which she had borne 
apart. But every reader must feel how worthy of Him 
who ‘came not to destroy men’s lives but to save them ' 
were the words of Jesus upon this occasion, ‘The narra- 
tive has lived on through all ages of the Church as an 
illustration, not less striking than any other recorded in the 
Gospels, of that Divine wisdom with which Jesus knew how 
to combine what human wisdom has never been able to 
unite,— condemnation of sin, and free and unrestricted 
mercy to the sinner. 


feeRODUCTION TO THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


The Purpose with which the Book was written. 


HE ‘ Acts’ of the Apostles occupies a peculiar position among the books of 

the New Testament. It takes up the story of the early days of the faith 

of Jesus of Nazareth, where the Gospels leave off; but the story taken up by the 

‘Acts’ is necessarily a very different one from the simple gospel narrative. The first 

dwelt on the work of the sinless Son of God. The second tells how His loving but 

often faulty servants carried on the degum work of their Master. But at once the 

question meets us, Why have we. not the general sketch which the title of the book 

would lead us to expect of the acts of a// the apostles instead of simply the acts of 
two—and one of the two a former enemy of the ‘ twelve apostles’ of the Lamb ? 

Why do the names of the Eleven meet us only once? Collectively they are 
certainly mentioned some twenty or more times. But, with the exception of St. 
Peter, the individual work of any one of them, save of St. John, is never recorded ; 
and the acts of the beloved apostle are only mentioned in three out of the twenty- 
eight chapters of the book, and in these said passages with scant detail. 

Now the Holy Spirit must have had some definite purpose to effect, when He 
guided the writer of these Acts to make what at first sight seems a stray selection 
out of the more memorable events which followed the Passion and Resurrection of 
the Son of God for the guidance and comfort of the mighty Church of the future. 

What now was, as far as we can see, the Divine purport of the Blessed Spirit 
who inspired Luke to write this sequel to the gospel story? Bishop Wordsworth 
(Introduction to the Acts) very beautifully writes how ‘St. Luke has written one 
work, consisting of two parts; the former his Gospel, the latter the Acts of the 
Apostles. The connection of these two parts is marked by the commencement of 
the latter with a reference to the former, and by the inscription of both to one person. 
The latter opens thus: ‘The former treatise,” ze. his Gospel, ‘‘I made, O Theophilus, 
of all that Jesus began both to do and to teach, until the day in which He was 
taken up.”’ 

Let us remark, also, that in his latter treatise, the Acts, he resumes the subject at 
the point where, in the former, the Gospel, he had left it—namely, with a description 
of Christ’s Ascension into heaven. ‘Therefore it appears from the Acts, that in his 
former work, the Gospel, St. Luke had professed to give an account only of what 
Jesus began to do and to teach while He was in person upon earth. But now, in 
his second treatise, the Acts of the Apostles, he has a higher and ampler subject 
before him. 

In this book, the sequel of his Gospel, the blessed Evangelist, being inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, comes forward and unfolds, as it were, the doors of heaven, and 


reveals to the world what the same Jesus, having ascended into heaven, and 
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being exalted to the right hand of God, and there sitting in glory, continues ‘to do 
and to teach,’ not any longer within the narrow confines of Palestine, or during the 
few years of an earthly ministry, but from His royal throne in His imperial city, the 
heavenly Jerusalem ; and what, there sitting in glory, He does and teaches ‘in all 
Judea and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth, by the instru- 
mentality of apostles and apostolic men and apostolic churches, in all ages of the 
world ; and what He will ever continue to do and to teach from heaven, by the 
power i the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven after His Ascension, even till He 
comes again in glory to judge both the quick and dead.’ 

This view of the purpose and design of our book is a true one, and thoroughly 
commends itself to the earnest and devout reader of Scripture ; still it seems that it 
does not by itself fully answer the question proposed above. Other scholars have 
sought to find the answer in the assertions that our book contains the story of the 
progress of ‘the faith’ from Jerusalem to Rome; that it traces the various stages of 
the Church’s.expansion during the first anxious thirty years of its existence. Others, 
again, refusing to see in the Divine history any traces of a definite plan and purpose, 
assert that the ‘ Acts’ is simply a collection of memoirs of such interesting circum- 
stances connected with the first days of Christianity as happened to come under the 
observation of the writer and his friends. 

We reject this third view of the book before us as unworthy and improbable. The 
second view, which represents it as the story of the solemn progress of the faith from 
Jerusalem to Rome, we accept as partly true. The first, which regards the Acts as 
the sequel to the Gospels, as the account of what Jesus continues to do and teach 
from His glory throne in heaven, we accept unhesitatingly as a devout and true con- 
ception of the spirit of the book. But we still feel that neither of these two latter 
descriptions sufficiently answers the question with which we began this section of our 
work. 

We believe that the greater portion of the ‘ Acts’ was arranged and compiled in its 
present form by Luke acting under the guidance and influence of Paul during his 
long imprisonment at Czesarea, which lasted, we know, two years. ‘This long solemn 
pause in the busy restless career of the great apostle was expressly foretold, and that 
not once or twice, by the Holy Ghost [see Acts xx. 23, xxi. 4 and 11],—the same 
Holy Spirit who foretold the apostle’s captivity ; and while foretelling, it gave courage 
to the gallant heart of Paul, for the Lord’s sake, to put himself in the way of his 
enemies. The same Holy Spirit, during this solemn pause in the great life, brooded 
over the apostle’s prison roof, and put into the prisoner’s mind what he should tell to 
coming ages of the first beginnings of the religion of Jesus. 

There was one saying of the greatest of the old Hebrew prophets on the subject 
of the expected Messiah which we love to believe was ever before the noble Paul 
when, in the prison room at Caesarea, he thought out with the Divine Spirit’s help 
the book of the Acts. ‘It is a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant to raise 
up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel : I will also give thee 
for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the 
earth’ (Isa. xlix. 6). 

In the solitude of the Czesarean prison the great Gentile apostle had ample leisure 
to reflect upon the work of his past life. Twenty eventful years had passed since the 
Lord appeared to him on the Damascus road ; twenty years of incessant toil and 
struggling to carry out the will of that glorified Lord as it had been gradually revealed 
to him. Nor was the retrospect in any way a sad one to the imprisoned apostle. 
Tf the work had been excessive, and the sufferings intense, and the failures many and 
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grievous, the fruit of the work and the outcome of the suffering was great, even 
beyond the most enthusiastic hopes. The fairest portion of that rich and populous 
province we know as Asia Minor, now possessed numerous congregations of 
Christians—the result of his preaching and of his pupils’ exertions. His work had 
penetrated into Europe, and the existence of many a devoted Christian Church in 
Greece bore witness to his successful toil. There seemed good hope that all the 
isles of the Gentiles, through the instrumentality of his work and teaching, would in 
the end become sharers in the glorious Gospel of Christ. 

But the solitary prisoner—his powers of thought miraculously strengthened by the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, in whose strength he wrote and prayed, and preached 
and taught—looked on to a time, evidently not far distant, when his voice would be 
hushed in death. He was aware he possessed sleepless enemies among the Jews, 
even among the Jewish Christians. Wherever Paul went, these relentless foes dogged 
his footsteps, and often succeeded in marring though not in spoiling his noble work. 
What if in coming days these false patriots, these Jews jealous of the countless 
dwellers in the isles of the Gentiles being put on a level as regards salvation with 
their own favoured race, the chosen children of promise ;—what if in coming days, 


- when he had passed to his well-won rest, these bitter foes to his free noble Gospel 


—offered to Jew and Gentile, bond and free, alike—should be able to persuade 
men and women that Paul was an innovator, a teacher of new things, that his 
doctrine was not what the Master taught in the beginning, that the twelve apostles 
of the Lamb had never agreed to his (Paul’s) view of Gentile freedom and Gentile 
equality ? 

Then, aided by the Spirit of the Lord,—the Spirit whom the dying Master had pro- 
mised should guide His own into all truth [John xvi. 13],—Paul wrote the inspired 
record which told how the ground stories of the Christian faith were laid ; how the 
holy Twelve chose the seven deacons ; how one of those seven, Stephen, with strange 
marvellous power, preached the same broad all-embracing Gospel which had since 
won the hearts of so many dwellers in far distant Gentile lands; and then in the 
midst of his history he inserted at great length the leading arguments once used 
by the eloquent deacon Stephen before his violent death outside the city walls, 
burning words doubtless preserved with severest care in the Jerusalem Church. 
Coming generations would be able to see that the arguments of the deacon Stephen, 
when arraigned before the Sanhedrim, taught the same grand truths of Gentile free- 
dom which he, Paul, had given to the many churches he had founded. His view, 
then, of Christian liberty—as entirely independent of Judaism—was no novel one, 
but was held and taught in the Jerusalem Church in those early days when he, Paul, 
was still one of the bitterest of the Pharisee persecutors of the followers of, and 
believers in, the risen Jesus of Nazareth. As he proceeded with his history, he 
related how Peter the Shepherd and the Rock subsequently welcomed the hated 
Gentile into the bosom of the Church of the Nazarene, in the person of the Roman 
soldier Cornelius ; how James, the Lord’s brother according to the flesh,—James, the 
rigid and ascetic Jewish Christian whom also his (Paul’s) enemies delighted to revere 
and honour,—had given to him, the Gentile apostle, the right hand of fellowship, and 
to his foreign congregations in many distant lands a charter of freedom, liberating them 
for ever from the yoke of Jewish ritual and time-honoured religious observances. 

It should never be said in coming days that Paul was an innovator, or his teaching 
unsanctioned and unloved by the twelve apostles of the Lamb. In life he knew he 
had been one with them, in death he would not suffer the tongue or pen of a relent- 
less and mistaken enemy to separate him from men who had loved him, he knew, with 
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a great love, from men who had given the solemn seal of their high sanction to all 
his works and days. aan 
Thus the first twelve chapters of the ‘Acts’ were Paul’s justification of his life 
and teaching. The second part of the book, with the story of his work and his 
success, told how those foreign peoples that had so long sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death gladly received the good news of the universal Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Thus in that dim future, down whose solemn vista the prisoner Paul gazed in the 
solitude of his Caesarean prison, the writer of the book saw yet unborn generations in 
varied lands, and of many races, asking the question whether, after all, the free 
unfettered Christianity offered to all nations alike—whether the perfect equality of 
Jew and Gentile—whether the setting aside for ever of the ceremonial laws, and the 
ordinances and ritual of Mosés—was the deliberate teaching of the men who had 
been with the Lord Jesus during his earthly ministry, or was merely the wild base- 
less dream of Paul the converted Pharisee of Tarsus; and to the ever-recurring 
question the story of the Acts would be the answer. Between the twelve first called 
apostles and the seven deacons, between the church of Jerusalem and the missionary 
churches of Paul, no differences of opinion existed—a harmony unbroken reigned in 
the undivided councils of the Church of the first age of Christianity. This is the 
message the plain unvarnished story of the ‘ Acts’ tells out to all the churches. . 


The Teaching of the ‘Acts.’ 


Doctrine.—The most remarkable feature in the teaching of the book is the pro- 
minence that is given in it to the work and offices of the Third Person of the ever- 
blessed Trinity—God the Holy Ghost. The history of the early days of the 
Christian Church, as told in these Acts, is, so to speak, a specimen of the way in 
which the Lord Jesus will continue to do and to teach from His royal throne in 
heaven, by the power of the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven in accordance with 
His own solemn words to His own the night before the cross: ‘If I depart, I will 
send Him (the Comforter) unto you... when He is come, He will guide you into all 
truth’ (John xvi. 7-13). 

In strict fulfilment of the promise, we find that the Lord after His resurrection had 
through the Holy Ghost given to His apostles commandments (chap. i. 2). They were 
to be baptized by the Holy Ghost (chap. i. 5); to receive power after that the Holy 
Ghost had come upon them (chap. i. 8). At Pentecost the presence and operation of 
the Holy Ghost is related at great length (chap. ii. 1-13, see also chap. iv. 31). The 
sin of Ananias and of his unhappy wife is characterized as ‘a He unto the Holy Ghost’ 
(chap. v. 1-11). The seven deacons chosen to assist the twelve apostles are selected 
as men full of the Holy Ghost (chap. vi. 3); and Stephen, the most prominent of the 
seven, is especially mentioned as full of the Holy Ghost (chap. vi. 5). The great 
accusation levelled by the deacon Stephen, in his splendid apology for the new faith, 
at the proud chosen people was ¢hat they do always resist the Holy Ghost (chap. vii. 
51). The elder apostles go down from Jerusalem to confirm those that had been 
baptized by the deacon Philip, in order that the baptized might recetve the Holy Ghost 
(chap. viii. 15-17). Again we hear of the same Spirit directly speaking to Philip, 
ordering him to meet and to instruct a famous Gentile, an Ethiopian eunuch, the 
treasurer of Queen Candace (chap. viii. 29); and later we read how ¢he same Spirit 
caught away Philrp, that the eunuch saw him no more (chap. viil. 39). The purpose 
of Ananias laying his hands on the blinded Saul, after the meeting with the Risen 
One on the Damascus road, was ¢hat Saul might be filled with the Holy Ghost (chap 
XE): 
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The comfort of the Holy Ghost is mentioned (chap. ix. 31) as the blessed atmosphere 


in which the sorely harassed Church was living. 


The gift of the Holy Ghost is poured out on Cornelius and his companions on the 
occasion of Peter’s solemn consent to the admission of the Gentiles to the Church of 
Christ (chap. x. 44-47). 

The Holy Ghost it is who separates Barnabas and Saul to the Gentile apostleship 
(chap. xiii. 2), and the same Divine person guides the deliberations and inspires the 
edict of the first general council of the Church held at Jerusalem (chap. xv. 28). Zhe 
Spirit of the Lord it is who orders the way and the footsteps of Peter (chap. x. 19, xi. 12) 
—of Paul and his companions in their perilous missionary enterprises (chap. xvi. 7) ; 
and the same Comforter and Guide speaks to Paul on many occasions (chap. xx. 23, 
xxi. 11). These are only a few out of the many notices of the work and office of the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity which we meet with so frequently in these inspired 
apostolic memoirs. 

From the very brief summaries given us of the early apostolic addresses and sermons, 
we gather that the central doctrinal point of all their teaching of the first days was 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. The resurrection of the body, and the final judgment, 
when all will have to answer for the things done in the body, was evidently dwelt 
upon again and again with intense earnestness. The offer of remission of sins, and 
the announcement of the cleansing power of the precious blood of Christ, were made by 
the first teachers of the doctrines of the Lord Jesus indifferently to all—to both sexes, 
Jew and Gentile, bond and free, young and old. The Gospel offered by the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb, by the few who were subsequently enrolled in that blessed 
apostolic company, by their companions and pupils, was free, hampered by no 
conditions, limited by no prejudice, confined by no ritual—all were invited to accept 
the Divine offer of reconciliation in the blood of Jesus. Men and women had but 
to repent, to believe in the Lord Jesus, and to struggle to live the beautiful unselfish 
life He loved, and taught, and lived. 

But the memoirs of Peter and John, which Paul preserved to us in this holy book, 
taught another lesson to the Churches of the future—/e lesson of conciliation—the duty 
of giving way, and the wisdom of yielding to others in matters comparatively indifferent. 
For instance, it must have been at no little sacrifice of personal and even of party 
feeling in the higher sense that James, the head of the Jerusalem Christians, who 
loved with an intense love the ritual and time-honoured ceremonial and religious 
observances of the rigid Jews, himself signed and induced his brother rulers of that 
community to give their full sanction to the charter of Gentile Christian liberty, which, ' 
while admitting the stranger and the alien to the full privileges of communion with 
the Church of Christ, freed them for ever from the burden of keeping the ceremonial 
law of the Jews, that law they prized above everything on earth (Acts xv. 1-33). 

Peter, the ardent, impetuous, loving Jew, from his early training and subsequent 
position in the Jerusalem Church must have indeed suffered much, must have agonized 
and prayed many a weary night before he could have brought himself to accept the 
mission sent to bless and welcome the hated Samaritans into the bosom of his 
Master’s Church (Acts vill. 14-17), or to receive the Gentile soldier Cornelius, the 
soldier of the hated Rome, and his companions into the number of the faithful. 

Paul gave up much, and did great violence, no doubt, to his own dearest wishes, 
when he submitted to the gentle pressure and the loving advice of James, and 
took on himself publicly one of those burdensome Jewish vows he longed so 
earnestly to dissociate from true, vital religion. The examples recorded in the ‘ Acts’ 
press, indeed, home to men with weighty power, that it is the will of the Holy Ghost 
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that God’s true, loyal servants should yield to others, should give way to others at the 
cost of the bitterest personal loss, when such yielding and giving way involved no — 
sacrifice of principle, and promised to strengthen the Master’s holy cause. 

Another splendid virtue—alas ! rare in the long annals of church history—is written 
in fair characters on many a page of these Divine memoirs of the first days— 
unselfishness, self-effacement. 

The great leaders in the Church of the first fifty years which followed the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, seemed to vie with one another in their readiness to yield the 
foremost and most distinguished places in the community to new and more brilliant 
men. To give instances: Peter and John, James and the Twelve, put the learned 
and eloquent, the brave and devoted deacon Stephen“at once forward ; they allowed, 
no doubt invited him to take the foremost place among the leaders and ‘teachen of the 
followers of the Crucified. And even the deacon Philip, at a very early date, seems to 
have filled a more prominent place in church history than the Twelve. The same great 
and noble men later cheerfully and readily acquiesced in the pre-eminence of Paul, 
and possibly even of Barnabas, in the work of laying the early stories of the faith. 

In these inspired memoirs of the first thirty years of the existence of the Church of 
Christ, the gradually developing organization of the society of believers is carefully 
and repeatedly noted. The original number of the little company of apostles had 
been rudely broken in upon by the defection and terrible death of the traitor. The 
first care of the Jerusalem community was to fill up the gap in the number of the 
sacred Twelve by the election of Matthias, a Jew who had been a companion of 
the apostles during the whole of the earthly ministry of the Lord Jesus. As the 
work multiplies, the seven deacons are chosen from the body of believers, and 
formally consecrated as officers of the Church. 

In the ninth chapter, we find a mention of another band of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion in the Holy Land—one quite new in the religious history of the world. At 
Joppa an association of widow women evidently existed, women belonging to the 
new sect of believers in Jesus, a portion of whose lives was devoted to carrying out 
with great exactness the counsel and will of the Lord Jesus. ‘This is evidently only a 
specimen, so to speak, of other similar church organizations among the female converts 
to the new religion that existed in the very early days of the faith in Palestine. 

In the thirteenth chapter, we have mention of a more elaborated organization 
than any which has as yet met us, viz. in the capital of Syria-Antioch. Here prophets 
and teachers are alluded to as meeting together for the purpose of public prayer 
and counsel,—as publicly choosing and solemnly ordaining for the highest order in 
the Church two additional apostles. 

In the fourteenth chapter, we find the newly-appointed apostles, Paul and Barnabas, 
ordaining elders in every church. (These already existed in the Jerusalem congrega- 
tions, see chap. xi. 30.) 

In the fifteenth chapter, an indication meets us that the Church’s arrangements 
for internal government had greatly developed. An important council of the Church, 
consisting of apostles and elders (presbyters), meet together in Jerusalem, the national 
capital of early Christianity, and discuss grave questions respecting ritual and practice 
in the Church, 

These, after their deliberation, report to the congregations, and a formal decree, 
running in the name of the president of the council, James the Lord’s brother, 
thesapostles and presbyters, and the whole Church of Jerusalem, is sent out to all 
the scattered and now numerous foreign Gentile churches, to Syria, to the provinces 
of Asia Minor, and most probably to Rome and Italy. 
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Appointed and definite days and hours for Divine worship appear to have been 
fixed by the Church at a very early date. These were, we know, modified and altered 
in later times to suit the Church’s needs. At first daily (chap. ii. 46) they meet to 
break bread: no doubt the solemn breaking of bread is here referred to in memory of 
the Lord’s last charge. Daily, too, they at first had some more public meeting for 
prayer and teaching (chap. v. 42); but as the numbers of ‘believers multiplied,’ the 
occupation and business duties of the majority preventing any such constant regular 
attendance, apparently the first day of the week was set aside, by common consent, 
for meeting together for the solemn breaking of bread in memory of their Master’s 
sacrifice, and prayer, and exhortation, and teaching (see chap. xx. 7). 

It is, perhaps, hardly needful to mention that the above memoranda respecting 
the most prominent features of early Christian doctrine,—respecting the spirit of con- 
ciliation which dwelt in the early Church, the noble readiness to forget self so notice- 
able in the first leaders of the new faith, in men like John, and Peter, and James, 
and Paul,—respecting the rapidly-developed system of Church organization, and of 
definitely-fixed Church services, are derived exclusively from the book of the ‘ Acts.’ 

Were the /vstles referred to, a vast mass of interesting information could at once 
be adduced in illustration of each of these points. The writer of this section, 
however, judged it better simply to confine himself to the information supplied by the 
* Acts’ on these subjects. 


hespecting the Authorship of the Book. 


Very early Christian writers are unanimous in ascribing the authorship of the 
‘ Acts of the Apostles,’ in the form in which we now possess this book, to St. Luke, the 
compiler of the Third Gospel, the intimate friend and long the companion of St. Paul. 

The opening words of the ‘ Acts’ are addressed to apparently the same person, 
‘Theophilus,’ alluded to in the first verses of the Gospel bearing the name of and 
universally ascribed to Luke. These opening words, too, refer to an earlier written 
record containing the relation of the first days of the new faith. The ‘ Acts,’ then, 
seems to be a second part of a previous history. ‘This supposition fits in exactly with 
the universally current tradition respecting its writer. 

Irenzus, who was Bishop of the Christian Church of Lyons in Gaul a.p. 178, 
and who in his youth was a friend of those who had conversed with the apostles, 
writes as follows :—‘ And that Luke was inseparable from Paul and his fellow-worker 
in the Gospel, he himself shows, not indeed boasting of it, but impelled by truth itself; 
for, says he, when Barnabas and John, who was called Mark, separated from Paul, and ~ 
they had sailed to Cyprus, ze came to Troas ; and whén Paul had seen in a dream a 
man of Macedonia saying, Come over into Macedonia and help us, Paul; immediately, 
says he, we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the Lord had called 
us to preach the Gospel to them. Therefore loosing from Troas, we came in a straight 
course to Samothracia. And then he carefully relates all the rest of their course 
till they arrived at Philippi, and here they spoke their first discourse. And we sat 
down, says he, and spake to the women who resorted thither, and who believed, and 
how many. And again, he says, And we sailed away from Philippi after the days 
of unleavened bread, and came to Troas, where we abode seven days, and all the other 
things he relates in order while he was with Paul’ (Adv. Heres. lib. iii. c. xiv. 1). 

That curious fragment on the canon discovered by Muratori in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, and supposed to have been written not later than A.D. 170, also 
plainly ascribes the ‘Acts’ to Luke in the following words :—‘ The acts of all the 
apostles are written in one book. Luke relates the events of which he was an eye- 
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witness to Theophilus.’ Clement of Alexandria, A.D. 190, writes to the same effect 
in his Stvomata :-—‘ As Luke in the Acts of the Apostles records Paul to have said, ve 
men of Athens, in all things I perceive that you are too superstitious’ (.S/ mata, lib. 

v.). Tertullian of Carthage, A.D. 200, distinctly also asserts that Luke was the writer 
of the ‘Acts’ (de jejunio, c. 10). The great scholar and thinker, Origen, A.D. 230, 

also, in a casual allusion, shows that he too firmly held the same opinion respecting 
the authorship of the book. ‘Some suppose’—Origen is speaking of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and stating that ‘some suppose it (the Epistle to the Hebrews) was 

written by Clement who was Bishop of Rome, and others that it was composed dy 
Luke who wrote the Gospel and the Acts’ (Euseb. H. £. vi. 26). Again, Eusebius 
himself bears direct testimony to the universally received tradition that Luke was the 
author of this book. ‘Luke,’ he writes, ‘who was born at Antioch, and by calling a 
physician, being for the most part connected with Paul, and familiarly acquainted with 
the rest of the apostles, has left us two inspired books. . . . One of them is: his 
Gospel. . . . The other is his Acts of the Apostles, which he composed, not from what 
he had heard from others, but from what he had seen himself’ (Euseb. 4 Z. ii. 4). 

Thus the voice of the early Church, from the days of the apostles down to the 

middle of the fourth century, from Lyons in Gaul (Irenzeus), North Italy (the Canon of 
Muratori), Proconsular Africa (Tertullian), Alexandria, Egypt, and Syria (Clement and 

Origen), the whole Eastern Church of the fourth century (Eusebius), bears one testi- 
mony that the Acts of the Apostles was a work compiled by the well-known Luke, the 

companion and pupil of Paul. 


On the Authenticity of the ‘ Acts.’ 


There has never existed in the Church any doubt as to the authenticity of the book 
of the ‘ Acts.’ In all ages it has been received by all churches as the inspired Word 
‘of God. We will rapidly review the principal historical evidence. The first clear 
allusion to the ‘Acts’ is found in the Shepherd of Hermas, vis. iv. 2, A.D. 140-150. It 
is probably referred to by Hegesippus (see Westcott on Canon, chap. ii. p. 232), A.D. 
150-160. The Canon of Muratori, a.p. 170, speaks of it (see above in previous section 
for the quotation). It is contained in the Peschito (Syriac) Version. The Peschito 
Version of the Sacred Books was no doubt made, if not within, certain immediately 
after the apostolic age. The Old Latin (Vetus Latina) Version also has the Acts of 
the Apostles in its venerable canon ; now the Old Latin was made, we know, defore 
A.D. 170. The ‘Acts,’ then, long before the close of the second century,—that is, 
many years before the first century succeeding the apostolic age had closed,—was 
received as inspired, in the same sacred catalogue with the Four Gospels, by the 
churches of the East and West. 

Proceeding onward in our inquiry. In the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and 
Vienne to those of Asia and Phrygia, a.p. 177, we find a direct reference to the ‘ Acts.’ 
Irenzus, A.D. 178 ; Clement of Alexandria, A.D. 190; Tertullian, 4.D. 200; Origen, A.D. 
280 (see references in preceding section), distinctly quote from and refer. to the book. 
And Eusebius, a.p. 325, in his famous catalogue of the writings of the New Testament 
‘received generally’ by the Catholic Church in the beginning of the fourth century, 
writes of our book in the following definite terms :—‘ It is natural that we should give 
a summary catalogue of the writings of the New Testament. . ... First, then, we must 
place the holy Quaternion of the Gospels, which are followed by the account of the 
Acts of the Apostles.’ 

Certain of the early heretics called the book in question, and declined to receive it 
as Holy Scripture. But their scruples were based solely on doctrines. not on any 
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critical grounds. Thus the Zdzonites rejected the ‘ Acts’ because it commanded that 
‘the Gentiles should be received into the bosom of the Church of Christ without 
submitting to the rite of circumcision. The Marcionites refused to acknowledge it on 
account of its teaching of conciliation in the matters of dispute between the representa- 
tive Jews and Gentile converts. The Manicheans disliked it and repudiated it, owing 
to the history it contained of the descent of the Holy Ghost. But such opposition only 
served to root it more fixedly in the affection of the Catholic Church. Besides being 
contained in the two most venerable of the versions, this book is found in not a few 
of the most ancient Uncial mss. (For list of those which contain the ‘ Acts,’ see the 
section on p. 254.) 
Language of the ‘ Acts.’ 


Throughout the book there is a substantial similarity of style and diction,—a 
similarity so great as to warrant the assumption that the whole proceeds from one 
hand (see Davidson’s remarks in his General Introduction to the New Testament, vol. 
ii., ‘Authorship and Sources of the Acts’). There is, however, a perceptible difference 
between the first and second divisions of the book, which indicates that the writer 
possessed different materials for these divisions, upon which he based his composition 
(see below on the materials used by St. Luke for the Acts). 

The first half of the Acts is more Hebraistic in thought and colouring than the 
latter half, which is written in purer and better Greek. The reason of this is obvious: 
in the first portion of the book, Luke was dependent almost entirely on foreign 
sources ; the second portion was for the most part the testimony of an eye-witness, 
supplemented by the assistance of his master Paul. Many of the same peculiarities 
in words and.expressions are observable in the Acts and the Gospel of St. Luke. The 
following, amongst others, have been specially noted by Professor Hackett in his 
Commentary. In the Third Gospel, verbs compounded with prepositions are more 
numerous than in the other evangelists. They are found in the same proportion in 
the Acts. Matthew has ovv three times, Mark five times, John three times ; while 
Luke employs it in his Gospel ¢wenty-four times and in the Acts jifty-one times. 
ropeveo Oa is found in the Third Gospel forty-nine times, and in the Acts thirty-eight 
times ; but is rarely found in other parts of the New Testament. 

Credner in his Introduction to the New Testament has enumerated not fewer than 
sixty-five distinct idioms, which he considers as peculiar to Luke’s diction, as compared 
with that of the other New Testament writers, and nearly all these he points out as 
occurring both in his Gospel and in the Acts. 


Text of the ‘ Acts, 


In the text of the Acts, there is a greater variety of reading than in any other book 
of the New Testament, except the Apocalypse ; but notwithstanding this abundance of 
various readings, the text is swbstantially pure. Few differences of reading of great im- 
portance are found in this book, and no interpolations of any length or consequence— 
with the exception of viii. 37, ix. 5, 6, from ovAepdv to adrov; xxiv. 6, 7, 8, from Kai Kara 
to é. oé—are found in the ordinary received text. It must, however, be remembered 
that the text of D and E, and their cognates in the Mss., is in not a few places varied 
by many and striking interpolations and variations. - 

Dean Alford, with considerable ingenuity, accounts for the great variety of readings, 
many of them unimportant, by suggesting that the scribe of the ‘Acts’ was fre- 
quently tempted to introduce corrections and alterations in the text before him, with 
the idea of explaining backward references to the Gospel history, and of anticipating 
statements and expressions occurring in the Epistles. 


* 
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It has also been suggested that the scribe of the ‘ Acts,’ in passages where ecclesias- 


vores? »" 


tical order or usage was in question, has not unfrequently been moved to insert or to — 


omit with a view of suiting the habits and views of the Church in later times. 


When the ‘ Acts of the Apostles’ were probably written. 


There seems but little doubt that the ‘Acts’ were complete and put forth probably 
in the form in which we now possess them, about the termination of the two years’ 
imprisonment at Rome described in the last two verses of chap. xxviii. The writer 
speaks of this period of the Apostle Paul’s life with the detail of an eye-witness ; but 
he says nothing about his liberation from his Roman prison ; nor does he give the 
faintest hint that the captivity in question was terminated by a martyr’s death. In 
another section of the Prolegomena—‘ Sources of the Acts’—it is shown as highly 
probable that the materials upon which the first part of the book was based were 
collected by Luke, the friend and companion of Paul during the two years’ imprison- 
ment of the latter in Palestine, in the Roman city of Czesarea. We, therefore, with 
some certainty conclude that the book was composed and written in great part at 
Ceesarea, and finally completed and moulded into its present form at Rome during 
the captivity related in Acts xxviii., about the year of our Lord 62-63. 


The Sources of the ‘Acts of the Apostles.’ 


It is on the whole generally believed that the ‘ Acts,’ in the form in which we now 
possess the book, is the work of one mind. The similarity of style, the recurrence 
throughout the work of the same words and phrases, and above all, the spirit of 
forbearance, conciliation, the readiness to sink all feeling of self on the part of the 
great leader of the faith of the first days, which characterize the whole history, tell us 
the varied memoirs were selected by one mind, and the mass of material were welded 
into an harmonious whole by one hand. 

As has been already observed, the book falls into two great divisions. The first 
comprises the history of the acts of the church of Jerusalem from the day of the 
Master’s ascension. This is completed in the first twelve chapters. 

The story of the Church’s first Foreign Missions, under the guidance and for the 
most part under the personal superintendence of the Apostle Paul. This is complete 
in the last sixteen chapters. 

The first division—the history of the Jerusalem church and its work (chaps. i.—xii.) 
—is distinguished by its ebradstic character. 

_ The second—the memoirs of, the Foreign Missions—is freer from Hebraisms, and 
is written in purer and better Greek. 

The sources whence Paul and Luke derived their information respecting the laying 
of the early stories of the faith by the Jerusalem Church were no doubt various. We 
have already, in an earlier section, suggested Caesarea—where the Apostle Paul was 
detained in captivity some two years—as the place where most probably the materials 
of the great history were gathered together and moulded into the form of a consecutive 
narrative. 

Now, Cesarea, a city of Palestine, and only three days’ easy journey from Jeru- 
salem, offered singular facilities to Paul, to whose prison outside friends, we are aware 
(see chap. xxiv. 23), had free access, and to his fixed and faithful companion, Luke, 
for gathering just the information and details they would need for the compilation of 
such a history as that contained in the first division of the ‘ Acts’ (chaps. i—xii.). If 
not apostles, doubtless apostolic men all that time were resident in Jerusalem. It 
is almost certain that at this period James ‘the Lord’s brother’ resided permanently 
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in the Holy City, with men and women who had seen and heard the Lord during 
His Palestinian ministry. With them Luke would have had frequent intercourse ; 
he would meet them often, and would be able to interrogate them of the past. 
Records treasured up in the Jerusalem Church, such as memoirs of the Ascension, 
of the first memorable Pentecost ; reports, more or less exhaustive, of the first great 
sermon spoken in defence of the new faith by famous leaders, such as Peter and 
Stephen, no doubt existed in the Jerusalem community,—these would be seen and 
copied by the friend of Paul, and would by him be brought to the apostle’s room in 
the Roman prison of Cesarea. 

At Caesarea, too, we have good reason for believing, dwelt, during the imprison- 
ment of Paul, the deacon Philip, who, in the years succeeding the martyrdom of his 
famous colleague Stephen, played so great a part in the spread of the faith of Jesus of 
Nazareth in the Holy Land. 

This Philip, we can imagine, helped in no small degree Paul and Luke in their 
history of the beginnings of the faith. 

In Cesarea probably still dwelt the centurion Cornelius, the principal personage of 
the tenth and eleventh chapters, which specially relate the acts of Peter, and the part 
that foremost of the holy Twelve took in the admission of the outside Gentile world 
into the pale of the Church. 

The sources whence the second division of our book was derived—the history of 
the Church’s Foreign Missions—are easily discovered. Paul himself was the chief 
personage, and he had been present at by far the greater number of the events 
recorded in chaps. xii. to xxvi. Ofthe circumstances of the few transactions in which 
the Gentile apostle was not himself an actor, such men as Apollos or Aquila, no doubt, 
either at Czesarea, or previously at Corinth and Ephesus, had supplied the necessary 
details. The ‘Acts’ were no doubt completed and finally revised during the Roman 
imprisonment, details of which we possess in the twenty-eighth chapter of our work. 
The twenty-seventh chapter is evidently the account of an eye-witness of the apostle’s 
journey as a state prisoner from Czesarea to Rome. 


On St. Luke. 


We have but little information concerning Luke given to us in the New Testament. 
From the statement respecting him in Col. iv. 11-14, where Paul distinguishes him 
from ‘that of the circumcision,’ we infer that the writer of the ‘ Acts’ was a Gentile 
by birth. } 

Three times he is alluded to by Paul in his epistles. In the Colossian letter he is- 
spoken of as ‘Luke the beloved physician’ (Col. iv. 14); in the little letter to 
Philemon, Luke is mentioned with the other fellow-labourers as sending greetings 
(Philem. 24); and in the Second Epistle to Timothy there is a well-known touching 
verse which, after telling of the friends who had deserted the forlorn and condemned 
apostle, writes of him thus, ‘Only Luke is with me’ (2 Tim. iv. 11). 

In the ‘Acts’ the writer (Luke) apparently joins the apostle at Troas (Acts xvi. 10), 
A.D. 51-52. At Philippi, on the same missionary journey, Luke remains behind, and 
rejoins the apostle, after some seven years, again at Philippi, when Paul was on his 
way to Jerusalem, a.D. 58-59 (Acts xx. 5), and remained with his master and friend 
until the close of the period included in the story of the ‘ Acts.’ Probably shortly 
after the events related in the last chapter of the Acts, Paul was liberated, and, once 
more free, set out on that distant journey which a well-supported tradition tells us 
extended as far as Spain. During this last period of the brave old man’s activity, 
Luke was possibly with him. He was certainly his companion in his last imprison- 
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ment at Rome. 
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(See above, 2 Tim. iv. 11.) A tradition, contained in Epiphanius 
(fourth century), relates how Luke preached in Italy, Gaul, Dalmatia, and Macedonia ; _ 


and mentions how he united the double profession of a preacher and physician, that 


he lived to a great age, and in the end suffered martyrdom in Elza in the Peloponnesus. 


Another tradition mentions that, by the order of the Emperor Constantine, his remains 
were brought to Constantinople, and interred there in the Church of the Apostles. 


The principal MSS. which (besides other parts of the New Testament) contain the 


DATE. 





Cent. 
Ve 


IV. 


TV, 





VI. 


VI. 





IX. 


WHERE Now. 


London. 


Rome. 


St. Petersburg. 


Cambridge. 
University 
Library. 


Oxford. 
Bodleian. 


Rome. 
Library of 
Augustinian 
Monks. 


Modena. 
Public Library. 





Acts of the Apostles. 


x 








[British Museum. 


Vatican Library. 








CoDEX ALEXANDRINUS. 
Constantinople. 


Presented by Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of 


CopEXx VATICANUS. This is esteemed the most valuable text of the 
New Testament Scriptures in the world. 


CopEXx SINAITICUS. Discovered by Dr. Tischendorf in the Convent 
of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai in 1859. 


These three MSS. contain the Acts entire. 


BEZAE. Presented by the Reformer Beza to the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1581. Defective from chap. viii. 29 to x. 14, from chap. 
xxi. 2 to xxi. 10, from chap. xxi. 17 to xxi. 18, from chap. xxii. 10 
to xxii. 20, from chap. xxii. 29 to the end of the book. 


THE CopDEX LAUDIANUus. ‘This Ms. is so called because it was pre- 
sented by Archbishop Laud to the University of Oxford. It is 
supposed to have been written toward the close of the sixth century. 
It is highly praised both by Michaelis and Tischendorf. ‘There is 
a defect from 'O 2} Waban: (chap. xxvi. 29) to sopedénzs (chap. 
XXVili. 26). 


THE CODEX BIBLIOTHEC& ANGLIC&. This MS. receives its name 
because it is preserved in the Anglican Library of the Augustinian 
Monks at Rome. It commences at chap. viii. 10, and is complete 
to the end. 


THE CoDEX MUTINENSIS. It begins with chap. v. 28, and is defec- 
tive in the following places:—From chap. ix. 39 to x. 19, from 
chap. xiii. 36 to xiv. 3; the portion from chap. xxvii. 4 to the end 
has been supplied in uncial letters by a later hand, ahem the 
eleventh century. 


The above references to the defects in D E G H are taken from Dr. Gloag’s 


Introduction to the Acts (section vi.). 





Chronological Table showing approximately the dates of some of the principal events 


related in the book of the ‘ Acts of the Apostles.’ 


To fix with any certainty the dates of the events recorded in our book is simply 


impossible. 
arrived at. 


Every date has been discussed many times, and varied results have been 
On the whole, the general chronology set down in the accompanying 


table is accepted, although, of course, there is much difference of opinion as to the 
precise years in which each event happened. We cannot even fix with precision the 
exact years of the birth and crucifixion of our Lord. 

The dates in the earlier chapters of the Acts are of necessity more indefinite than 
those of the later portion, as the sources of the events recorded, as seen above, were 
various, and exact dates do not seem to have been considered of importance. 
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However, from the results arrived at, the reader, with these reservations, will be able 
to form a good general idea of the divisions of the period covered by our apostolic 








memoirs. | 
ROMAN 
EMPEROR. HIGH PRIEST. 
Tiberius. Caiaphas. Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus Christ ; Pentecost ; 


effusion of the Holy Spirit, Acts i. andii.; the events 
related in Acts ii. 42-vi. 8. 

(Roughly between A.D. 33-37 ; some, however, believe 
the Resurrection and Ascension took place as early 
as A.D. 30.) 


Caligula. | Jonathan Theophilus. | Conversion of St. Paul, Acts ix. I-19. 
A.D. 38, 39, 40. These years we believe Saul spent 


mostly in comparative retirement in Arabia and 
Damascus (Gal. i. 15-18). 














Claudius. Simon Mathias. The acts of St. Peter, related in Acts ix. 32-xi., 
A.D. 41-43. 
Elionzus. 
Martyrdom of James the brother of John, Acts xii. 2 ; 
death of Herod Agrippa at Czesarea, Acts xii. 23. 
Joseph. St. Paul’s first missionary journey, Acts xiii. and xiv., 
A.De 45, 47 
Ananias. 
Some give A.D. 50 as date of Council of Jerusalem. 
Council of Jerusalem, Acts xv. 2-29 ; second missionary 
journey of St. Paul begun. : 
A.D. 52-53. Progress of the second missionary journey 
of St. Paul, Acts xv.-xviii.; St. Paul at Corinth. 
54 Nero. St. Paul’s residence at Ephesus, lasting nearly three 
55 years, A.D. 54-56, Acts xix. 
56 
oe, St. Paul again at Corinth. 
58 St. Paul goes up to Jerusalem, is there arrested and 
imprisoned by the Roman authorities, Acts xx. 4- 
XXU63 3. 
59 Ishmael. St. Paul’s imprisonment at Czesarea; his defence before 
Joseph Cabi. Felix, Festus, and Agrippa, Acts xxiii. 33-xxvi. ; is 
61 sent to Rome; the shipwreck, Acts xxvii.—xxvili. 15. 
62 Ananias. Imprisonment at Rome, Acts xxviii. 15 to end of Acts, 
63 A.D. 61-63 (?). 
64 After St. Paul’s presumed liberation, we believe from | 
65 A.D. 63-64 to 67, was a period of renewed activity for 
66 the apostle. He was again arrested, and tried and 
67 ’ condemned, and executed at Rome about A.D. 67-68 
‘ 68 B 
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CHAPTER J. 


Lhe Ascension—The Election of Matthias as one of the Twelve Apostles. 


I HE former treatise have I made,' O * Theophilus, of all ay oe oe 

2 that Jesus began both to do and teach,’ Until the day 2 Tim i 6 
2a which “ he was taken up, after that he “through the Holy Bee bate 
Ghost * “had given commandments unto the apostles “ whom he = xxiv, 51 

3 had chosen: 7 To whom also he showed himself alive after his Phe ak) 
passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty eee 


days,* and speaking of * the ¢/ings pertaining to the kingdom of , 23 ¢h-x.42 


e See Jo. vi.7o 
4 God: And, being assembled together with them, commanded 7Manevit. 
them “that ¢#ey should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for sbiJo x, 

26, XX1. 1,14 


? the promise of the Father, which, * saith he, ye have heard of eres 
5 me. For ? John truly® baptized with water; but ye shall be *°%, vit 72 
6 ” baptized with the Holy Ghost * ” not many days hence. When pire 
they therefore were come together, they asked of him, saying, yan ee 
Lord, wilt thou at this time ’ restore again the kingdom ® to Hes 
7 Israel? And he said unto them, 7It is not for you to know Ch xis, 
“’ the times or the seasons, * which the Father hath put in his is le 
8 own power.’ But ye shall receive * power, ’ after that the Holy a oat, io 
Ghost § is come upon you: and ye shall be ” witnesses ° unto me = Ch, aga 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in * Samaria, and ee 
g “unto the uttermost part of the earth. And when he had Matra 
spoken these ¢hzugs, while they beheld,’® * he was taken up ; and aiThes. v2, 
10 a cloud received him out of their sight. And while they Abe, 
“looked stedfastly *’ toward heaven as he went w, behold, * two Ae a 
II “men stood by them in 4 white apparel; Which also said, ° Ye ob 223 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven ?™ this samme PY Sean 
es ver. 2 Ge Yas vibe, owe Lae ee ets Socks coat oe 
5 So Mat. xxviii. 3; Mk. xvi. 5; Jo. xx. 12. So Lu. xxiv. 43 ch. x. 30. 7 ce See ch. ii. 7. So ch. xiii. 31. 





1 omit have 2 to teach 3 or the Holy Spirit 

* during forty days appearing to them ° for John indeed 

6 dost thou at this time restore the kingdom 

7 which the Father appointed by his own authority 

8 or the Holy Spirit 9 my witnesses 10 while they were looking 

11 and as they were gazing stedfas‘'v 12 looking up into heaven 
VOL. II. 17 
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Jesus, which is “taken up from you into heaven, “shall ‘ so d See Mat xvi 
come iz like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven. xw. ar Ph . 


12 Then “ returned they unto Jerusalem from * the mount called Then, ro 
: c : ey re tie 13 €2 Lhes,i. 10. 
Olivet, which is from Jerusalem *a sabbath day’s journey. fla. xxiv. 52. 

Sp. Lu. xxiv. 


13 And when they were come in,“ they went up into * an upper © tas 
ee i. 
room, where abode both # Peter, and James, and ? John, and etek ; 
a A X. XV. 
Andrew, Philip, and Thomas, Bartholomew, and Matthew, ae 
. 1X. 37, 


James the son of Alpheus, and Simon Zelotes, and ” Judas eke 


nt o ° p 3 at. X. 2-43 
14 ” the brother of James. These all “ continued # with one accord Mik. 
* ° : : i 16-19; Lu. 
in prayer and supplication,” with * the womien,’® and Mary the ay tee ; 
mother of Jesus, and with ” his brethren. 4y 11, ive 13, 
19, Vili. 14, 


15 And in those days” Peter stood up in the midst of the 2: Gal. 


ii.g; Rev. i. 


disciples, and said, (* the number of names together were about 1494.2 
2 ? > xxii, 8. See 


16 an hundred avd twenty,) Men azd brethren,” this scripture Jo title. 


m Jo. xiv. 22. 


must needs have been fulfilled, which ‘the Holy Ghost ’® * by ”#xpressed 


Jude x. 
the mouth of David spake before concerning Judas, * which sch a a 


17 was guide” to them that took Jesus. For “he was numbered lana 


18 with us,2! and had obtained part of *this ministry. (Now?this 3: pag 5 
man purchased a field with *the reward of iniquity; and ey 
“falling headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and all his * Ror iia 

19 bowels gushed out. And it was known” unto all the dwellers ‘ae 

at Jerusalem ; insomuch as that field is called in ’ their proper at Sep at 


20 tongue, Aceldama,” that is to say, “ The field of blood.) For it v Mats 

is written in the book of Psalms, # Let his habitation be deso- 4%; ae 

late, and let no man dwell therein: and his bishoprick let ee pia 
t. X. 43 


w M: 
21 anothertake.* Wherefore of these men” which have companied Mk. iii. 19; 
Lu. vi. 16; 
with us all the time that the Lord Jesus “went in and out Jo. vi. 71, 
xiii, 2t. 
22 among us, * Beginning from the baptism of John, unto chat «Ver. 25, ch. 
vi. 4, XX. 24, 
same day that he was ” taken up” from us, must one be ordained = 
om 


13 
23 zo be* a witness with us of his resurrection. And they appointed Gee 
two, Joseph called * Barsabas, who was surnamed Ue and 9 So Mat. 


24 ’ Matthias. And they ” prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, ” which a HGS 


knowest the hearts of all szex, show whether of these two thou aCe Mat “15. 


25 hast chosen,” That 4e may take part of °this ministry** and , v5 


& See ch. xxi. 
?apostleship, from which Judas by % transgression fell, that Le . 4% xeviis. 


@ Cited from Ps, Ixix. 25. e Cited from Ps, cix. 8. So Jo. xvii. 12. SF Jo. x.9. So ch. ix. 28 See Nu. xxvii. 17. 
gMk. i. 1, 2; ch. xili. 24.  &Seever.2. Ver. 8 Soch. iv. 33. See Lu. xxiv. 48; Jo. xv. 27. 2 Chy xvoaes 
Z Ver. 26 only. m Ch. vi. 6, xiii. 3. 2 Ch. xv. 8. See x Sam. xvi. 7. 

o Ver. 17. # Rom. i. 5; 1 Cor. ix. 2; Gal. ii. 8. g Mat. xv. 2, 3; 2 Jo. 9 in the Gk. 








18 near Jerusalem—a Sabbath day’s journey off. 
14 when they were come in [to the city] 


15 the older authorities omzzt ‘and supplication’ 16 oy with certain women 
17 and in these days 

18 omit ‘men and’ 19 oy the Holy Spirit 20 who was guide 
21 numbered among us 2 And it became known 23 Akeldama 

24 and his office [ov charge] ee another take 25 of the men 


26 that he was received up 
27 appoint one of these two—(him) whom thou hast chosen 
8 the place of this ministry 
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26 might go ” to his own place. 
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And they gave forth their lots ; *Comp.Nu. 


7” xxive 25: 


and *the lot fell upon Matthias; and he was numbered with oo a 


the eleven apostles, 





On the opening words of the ‘Acts.’ *Vhe former 
treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all that 
Jesus began both to do and teach’ (Acts i. 1). 

There is a well-known Latin Fragment on the 
Canon, first published by Muratori, discovered in 
the library of >t. Ambrose at Milan, in an ancient 
MSs. which purported to contain the works of 
Chrysostom. The fragment in question claims to 
have been written by a contemporary of Pius, bishop 
of Rome, and must have been originally written not 
later than A.D. 160-170. In this most ancient 
work the Book of the Acts of the Apostles is men- 
tioned as containing a record by St. Luke of those 
acts of the apostles which fell under his own notice. 
The writer of this most ancient fragment shows that 
this limitation must have been laid down by St. 
Luke, for he specially records how the martyrdom 
. of Peter and the journey of Paul to Spain are 
both omitted in the history.? 

This view, however, of the Acts by the writer 
of the fragment in question, on examination seems 
too narrow and purposeless. The universal and 
reverent reception of this book in all the churches 
from the earliest time points to some definite pur- 
pose and object for which the history was written, 
which purpose and object was recognised by the 
Church from the beginning. The position this book 
occupied from the very early days of Christianity 
in the teaching of the Church, leads us to conclude 
that it must tell the story of some peculiar and 
critical period in the Church’s history, that it must 
relate some all-important and vital developments of 
Christian practice and government,—developments 
sanctioned at least, if not originated by men who 
had received the commission of founding and 
organizing the Christian community from the 
hands of the Master Himself. 1t occupies a posi- 
tion of authority in the early Church second only 
to that filled by the Gospels. ‘These especially 
relate the story of the commission of the Twelve 
from Christ. The ‘Acts’ is the sequel to the 
Gospels, and records how the Twelve carriea out 
the great commission themselves, and handed it 
down to other chosen men of many lands and of 
many races. The ‘Acts’ is no mere memoirs of 
events to which St. Luke happened to be the wit- 
ness,—no mere history of the acts of a Peter or 
a Paul, except in so much as these distinguished 
apostolic leaders were the chosen instruments of 
Christian development and progress, 

The first words of the Acts give us the key to 
the understanding of the odject and purpose for 
which this book was written ; for it is surely no 
arbitrary interpretation which sees in the opening 
words of St. Luke’s second treatise ‘of all that 
Jesus began to do and teach,’ a deep and far- 
stretching meaning. The writer of these Acts 
commences his memoirs of the early Christian 
Church by sharply distinguishing between the 
work of Jesus among men when He was in the 

1 * Acta autem omnium apostolorum sub uno libro scripta 
sunt Lucas optime Theophile comprehendit quia sub pre- 
“séntia ejus singula gerebantur sicut et semote passionem 
Petri evidenter declarat sed et profectionem Pauli ab urbe 
ad Spaniam proficiscentis’ (Canon of Muratori, Routh. Re- 
liquie Sacre, vol. i.). 


‘o.m of a man upon earth, and the work of the 
same Jesus from His glory throne in heaven after 
He has been taken up. 

St. Luke dismisses the first part of his work 
by a reference to his former treatise, known among 
men as the Gospel of St. Luke; which treatise 
related exclusively to our Lord’s ministry when on 
earth, and implies that in those memoirs which he 
was about to publish—known subsequently among 
men as ‘ The Acts of the Apostles’—the continua- 
tion of the Lord’s ministry was to be related. In 
the mind of the writer of these opening words of 
the ‘ Acts,’ a most close and intimate connection 
existed between the work and ministry of Jesus on 
earth and the work and ministry of Jesus in heaven. 
The Gospel completes the story of the first period 
—the work of Jesus on earth; the Acts commences 
the story of the second period—the work of Jesus 
in heaven, 

These opening words with which St. Luke com- 
mences the ‘ Acts’ throw light upon ithe whole 
book. They at once remove the first impression 
which leads men to view the Acts of the Apostles 
as detached memoirs, —or a recital deeply interest- 
ing containing inspired utterances, but on the 
whole as disconnected, without any set defined 
purpose. But this first verse we are now consider- 
ing, when fairly examined, throws a new light over 
the history. The former treatise (St. Luke’s 
Gospel) relates all that Jesus degaz to do and to 
teach till He was taken up. What St. Luke was 
about to do in his second treatise was simply to 
take up the thread of his first, and to relate the 
continuation of the gospel story, to show how the 
now risen and ascended Lord still worked among 
men,—how, though unseen, He still guided the 
footsteps of His chosen servants. 

Ver. 1. Theophilus. Clearly a proper name. 
The Gospel of St. Luke is also addressed to him. 
There he is addressed as ‘ most excellent ’—a title 
of honour applied to high officials, as to Felix 
(Acts xxiii. 26), and to Festus (Acts xxvi. 25). He 
was, no doubt, a convert to Christianity of high | 
rank. Nothing, however, is known respecting his 
story (see note on St. Luke i. 3). 

Of all that Jesus began both to do and to teach. 
Not, as Wordsworth well says, that St. Luke nar- 
rated them a// (see St. John xxi. 25), but those 
things requisite and sufficient for the object in view. 
Began todo. See introductory note. 

Ver. 2. Until the day in which he was taken up. 
The ascension of Jesus is the turning-point at which 
the gospel history of the work and teaching of 
Jesus on earth ends, and where the Acts, the story 
of His work and teaching from His throne in 
heaven, commences. The abrupt way of referring 
to the great event is noticeable— simply, ‘He 
was taken up.’ There was no need of adding 
‘into heaven,’ the story of the ascension was so 
well known in the early Church. 

Through the Holy Ghost had given com- 
mandments unto the apostles. Jesus, who was 
anointed with the Holy Ghost (Luke iv. 1, 14, 
18; Matt. xii. 28), in the power of the Holy 
Ghost gave commandment to the apostles to be 
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His witnesses, and to wait in Jerusalem till they 
were endued with power from on high (see Acts 
ii., The Day of Pentecost). Some commentators 
would, in spite of the grammatical irregularity 
which such a construction would involve, refer 
the operation of the Holy Ghost to which refer- 
ence is here made, to the choice of the apostles ; 
but the last commandments of Jesus in reference 
to the sequel of the Acts were in St. Luke’s 
mind a point of great importance, while the 
choice of the apostles had already fallen within 
the range of gospel history (Winer, Part iii. sec. 
61). 

rer 3. After his passion—lit. ‘after He had 
suffered, viz. the death of the cross. See Heb. 
xiii. 11, and 1 Pet. iii, 18. The term occurs 
thus absolutely in iii. 18 and xvii.’ 3 (comp. also 
xxvi. 23), and is a striking usage. It arose pro- 
bably out of the impression which the painful 
nature of Christ’s sufferings had made on the first 
disciples.’ 

By many infallible proofs. The Greek word, 
translated by ‘ infallible proofs,’ occurs here only 
in the New Testament. It is used frequently by 
Plato and Aristotle, and denotes ‘the strongest 
proofs of which a subject is capable ;’ ‘an irre- 
sistible proof.’ Be.a renders it well, certisstmis 
signis. The irresistible, incontrovertible proofs 
which Jesus gave to His disciples of His resurrec- 
tion, such as talking with them, eating with 
them, walking with them, inviting them to look 
at and to touch His hands, His feet, His side, with 
the still visible print of the nails and the scar of 
the spear, are described in Luke xxiv. 36-48 ; 
Mark xvi. 14; John xx. 19, 29, and xxi. Comp. 
also John, First Epistle, i. 1, 2. 

Being seen of them forty days. <A better trans- 
lation would be: ‘ Through (or during) forty days 
appearing (or manifesting Himself) to them ;’ for 
St. Luke does not intend to convey the notion that 
our Lord continued visibly present with any of His 
disciples during the whole forty days, but that 
during that period from time to time He appeared 
to them, and then disappeared, —‘ proving to them 
His humanity by eating and drinking with them, 
yet weaning them, by vanishing suddenly, from 
dwelling on His corporal] presence, and instructing 
them in His Divine power and perpetual though 
unseen presence by unexpected appearances among 
them and disappearances from them’ (Words- 
worth). There is also a note by this writer on 
John xx. 19, where the mysterious question of the 
resurrection-body of the Lord is reverently dis- 
cussed. On the period of ‘ forty days,’ see a short 
excursus at the end of this chapter. 

Ver. 4. And, being assembled together with 
them. The translation given in the margin of 
the Authorised Version, ‘eating together with 
them,’ seems the more accurate one. Modern 
critics are much divided on the question of the 
true rendering here; the authority, however, of 
the Greek fathers Chrysostom, Theophylact,-and 
Ecumenius, andalsoJeromeamong the Latins, who 
understand the words in the sense given in the 
margin of the Authorised Version, seems decisive 
on such a question. The sense of the passage 
then is: ‘And as He (Jesus) ate with them ; He 
commanded them,’ etc. No point of time 
specially distinguishes this meeting with the 
disciples when He partook of a meal with them. 
It was one of the ‘infallible proofs’ referred to 
in ver. 3, and may have been identical with the 
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meal by the lake which St. John tells us of (xxi. 
12, 13), or with that they partook of together in 
Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 41, 42); but it seems 
with greater probability to have been a meeting — 
when the risen Lord and His disciples ate to- 
gether, not mentioned in the Gospels. 

The promise of the Father refers especially to 
the promises given through the Old Testament 
prophets to Israel, such as Isa. xliv. 3; Joel ii. 
28, 29. 

Which ye have heard of me. A memory of 
such conversations between our Lord and His 
own, as St. John related in his account of the night 
before the crucifixion (chaps. xiv., xv., xvi.). 

Ver. 5. For John truly baptized with water ; 
but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost 
not many days hence. He reminds them of the 
strange prediction of the ‘ Baptist’ (Luke iii. 
16; John i. 33). ‘His words which you all 
remember respecting a future baptism with the 
Holy Ghost and fire, you will soon yourselves be 
able to test the truth of.’ That fiery baptism of" 
Pentecost with which they were so soon to be 
baptized. Calvin well calls the common baptism 
of the Church eccleste communis baptismus, ‘be- 
cause it was a great representation on the whole 
Church of the subsequent continued work of 
regeneration on individuals’ (Alford). 


The Last Interview with the Disciples, 6-8. 


Ver. 6. When they therefore were come 
together. This is a different meeting from that 
related above (vers. 4, 5). Z/atwasin the house 
where they partook of a meal together. 7hzs is 
the last interview with the Risen.One on the 
Mount of Olives, which was closed by the 
ascension. 

Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel? Whether or no they knew 
that the end of their earthly intercourse with their 
Master was come, is uncertain. They felt, how- 
ever, that zs was in some waya peculiarly solemn 
meeting together ; hence their question ‘at this: 
time,’ signifies ‘at once,’ ‘now,’ or perhaps it 
looks forward a little and takes in the lifetime 
—‘ will it be restored in our lives?’ What they 
understood by restoration of the kingdom is not 
quite clear; perhaps they hardly knew themselves. 
Their old views respecting a return of the golden 
age of David and Solomon had received a 
terrible shock by the crucifixion of their Master ; 
but the resurrection and His promise of the 
Spirit had inspired them with new and even: 
grander hopes. 

Ver. 7. And he said unto them. The Lord’s 
reply in the 7th and 8th verses tacitly sanctions 
their expectation of a great restoration, but gravely 
rebukes the self-seeking impatience of His Jewish 
followers, and by His broad command respecting 
their preaching and work, sweeps away all 
exclusive Jewish interpretation of that restoration 
being only intended for Israel. The whole teach- 
ing of the Acts shows—that in the sight of God 
all men were alike, and might share in the same 
blessings— His witnesses were to carry the good 
news of salvation to the uttermost part of the earth. 

It is not for you to know the times and the 
seasons which the Father hath put in his own 
power. In spite of this warning, many of the - 
Church’s noblest servants in different ages, from © 
the age of the apostles to our own days, have 
tried to fix these times; surely these ever- 
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recurring mistakes should call men back to 
consider the last words of the Lord whenever 
these vain attempts are made to fix times and 
seasons for the great restoration of all things. 
aed day and that hour is known to the Father 
only. 

Ver. 8. But ye shall receive power, after that 
the Holy Ghost is come upon you. The Lord 
egain referred to that new power which should 
descend upon them which He had before promised 
them, and told them how, armed with this new 
strength, they should be His witnesses not only 
in the city and Holy Land, but to the isles of the 
Gentiles—to the uttermost parts of the earth. 


The Ascension, 9-11. 


In three verses the story of the Lord’s ascen- 
sion is told. St. Luke and St. Mark in their 
Gospels simply record the fact; they add no 
details whatever, with the exception of one 
beautiful and touching incident in St. Luke: 
Jesus was in the act of dlessing them when He was 
parted from them ; ‘He loved them unto the end.’ 
Now it has been asked with some show of reason 
why the great event of the ascension is not more 
frequently alluded to in the New Testament? The 
answer seems to be that the writers of the New 
Testament never seem to have regarded the 
ascension except as ‘a scene’ in the resurrection 
glory of Christ. On the resurrection they 
dwelt with deep earnestness, as the triumph of 
the Redeemer over death; they ever looked on 
the ascension as necessarily included in the 
exaltation of the glorified Jesus, of which St. Paul 
speaks in such passages as Eph. i. 20; Phil. ii. 9; 
m Phess. 1.40, iv. 16; 2 Thess. i. 73 £ Tim. iii. 
16; and St. Peter in his First Epistle, i. 21, iii. 
22; and St. John in many passages of his Reve- 
lation. 

Ver. 9. He was taken up; and a cloud 
received him out of their sight. When the last 
words had been spoken, while in the act of 
blessing them (Luke xxiv. 51), the disciples 
of Jesus saw their Master lifted up from the 
ground ; and as He rose, a cloud passed under 
Him—the bright cloud of glory which over- 
shadowed Him on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
and which, in the wilderness journeys of Israel, 
now like a fire pillar, now like a cloud pillar, 
sailed through the air before the people as their 
guide. On this ‘royal chariot ’—as Chrysos- 
tom calls it—did the eternal Son of God ascend 
from earth to the heaven of heavens. ‘The 
ascension of Elijah,’ writes Baumgarten, ‘may 
be compared to the flight of a bird, which none 
can follow ; the ascension of Christ is‘as it were 
a bridge between earth and heaven, laid down 
for all who are drawn to Him by His earthly 
existence.’ 

Ver. 10. Two men stood by them in white 
apparel. Ewald suggests these two were Moses 
and Elias, as in the transfiguration ; but had this 
been the case, St. Luke would surely have 
referred to it: they were two angels, who pro- 
bably had an especial charge connected with 
Messiah’s work on earth. St. John tells us of 
two angels in white who were keeping watch in 
the sepulchre where the body of Jesus had lain 
(John xx. 12). St. Luke also (xxiv. 4) writes 
of two angels in the form of men in shining 
garments in the empty sepulchre. 

Ver. 11. Why stand ye gazing up into 
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heaven? The angels, while comforting them with 
the solemn assurance He wowdd return to earth 
again, still gently reprove these loving followers 
of Jesus, who remained gazing upwards, not with- 
out a hope He might reappear. Their duty now 
was not quiet contemplation and still waiting, but 
real earnest work ; it is a reproof which belongs 
to all ages of the Christian Church. 


Return of the Disciples to Ferusalem, 12-14. 


Ver. 12. From the mount called Olivet, which 
is from Jerusalem a Sabbath day’s journey. 
Our Lord (Luke xxiv. 50) had led out His 
disciples from the city as far as Bethany, had 
blessed them and ascended into heaven; but 
Bethany was about twice a Sabbath day’s journey 
from Jerusalem. This discrepancy is, however, 
only apparent ; for the suburb of Jerusalem called 
Bethphage, which lay between the city and 
Bethany, was legally counted as part of Jerusalem. 
So the distance for the Sabbath day’s journey 
would be reckoned from the point where the 
suburb Bethphage ended, to the spot on the 
Mount of Olives in the Bethany district where the 
ascension took place (see a long and exhaustive 
note of Wordsworth on ‘The Place of the 
Ascension’). 

Ver. 13. Into an upper room. Some have 
supposed this was an apartment in the temple, 
arguing from the words of the last verse of St. 
Luke’s Gospel, ‘And were continually in the 
temple praising and blessing God.’ It is hardly 
likely that the priests, bitterly hostile as they were 
to Jesus, would have allowed His followers the 
use of any room in the temple. It was very 
probably the same chamber in which the last 
Supper had been eaten. 

Where abode, etc. This is the fourth 
catalogue of the apostles given in the New Testa- 


ment. In this one the place occupied by Judas 
1s vacant’ {(see’ Matti “x- 2';)¢Mark™ 2-9 1a: 
Luke vi. 14). Each of the four lists varies 


slightly in the order in which the names are 
given, and several of the apostles are mentioned 
under different names in the several lists. The 
reason for this Jast enumeration is evidently to 
introduce the subject of the election of Matthias to 
fill the place Judas vacated. 

Ver. 14. With the women. These words are 
specially worthy of attention. In the Jewish 
temple the women were not admitted to worship ~ 
God with men, but they had their own court, 
‘the court of the women.’ Among the silent 
changes which Christianity has worked in society, 
none is more striking than the alteration which it 
has brought about in the position held by women. 
In the old world, they occupied in every relation 
of life a very subordinate place. The state of 
perfect equality now enjoyed was only brought 
about by the teaching and practice of Jesus and 
His disciples. 

In this number are included those devout women 
who are mentioned as following Christ, who were 
with Him in the last visit to Jerusalem, who 
looked on the cross and then watched at the 
sepulchre. The Gospels give the names of some 
of these—Mary Magdalene; Mary the mother of 
James and Joses; Joanna the wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward ; Salome the mother of John, 
James, and Susanna; and with these was Mary 
the mother of Jesus, who is here mentioned for 
the last time in the New Testament. Ecclesiasti- 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Ascension—The Election of Matthias as one of the Twelve Apostles. 


I HE former treatise have I made,' O * Theophilus, of all ala t 3. 
<3 that Jesus began both to do and teach,’ Until the day °F Bini 
mm which ” he was taken up, after that he °through the Holy — 
Ghost * “had given commandments unto the apostles “ whom he Rete 
3 had chosen: 7 To whom also he showed himself alive after his Pike oe: 
passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty 79: poss 


days,* and speaking of * the ¢hings pertaining to the kingdom of pee ae 

4 God: And, being assembled together with them, commanded 7 Massy. 
them * that ¢hey should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for  %4: gees 

? the promise of the Father, which, * sazth he, ye have heard of qesecee 

5 me. For ’ John truly® baptized with water; but ye shall be eu ae Bik 
6 ” baptized with the Holy Ghost * ” not many days hence. When a 
they therefore were come together, they asked of him, saying, soe rpeted 


Lord, wilt thou at this time ’ restore again the kingdom ® to zs, 26! 
7 Israel? And he said unto them, 7It is not for you to know ach ee 
Xxiil 22 ec 


‘’ the times or the seasons, ” which ae Father hath put in his 7 EX Riis 4: 
8 own power.’ But ye shall receive * power, ’ after that the Holy re iis 
: 6. 
Ghost § is come upon you: and ye shall be * witnesses *° unto me ch pi 
i ; oLu 3 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in * Samaria, and xix. ps See 
Mat. xvii. rr. 
9 “unto the uttermost part of the earth. And when he had Ea rrupeibe, 
. XU1. 32. 
spoken these ¢hzugs, while they beheld,’® * he was taken up ; and gx Thes. v. 1. 


So Dan.ii.2r. 


10 a cloud received him out of their sight. And while isa * Job xxiv. 2; 
Mk. xiii. 32. 


“looked stedfastly “’ toward heaven as he went wp, behold, * two _ Ce. PS ee 


II “men stood by them in 2 white apparel ; Which also said, ° Ye ch. iv, 33; 
ph. iii 16. 


F , : : 912 . So2Tim.i. 7. 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven?” this same , 30? Tim. fa 
uw Cp. Is. xliii. 12, See Lu. xxiv. 48. uv Ch, viil. 5, 14, ix. 31, Xv. 3. w Cp. Mk. xvi. 15; Col. i. 23. 
a See Lu. xxiv. 51; ver. 2. Cp. Jo. vi. 62. y See Lu. iv. 20. 2 So Lu. xxiv. 4. @ See Josh. v. 13. So ch, x. 30. 
5 So Mat. xxviii. 3; Mk. xvi. 5; Jo. xx. 12. So Lu. xxiv. 4; ch. x. 30. ¢ See ch. ii. 7. So ch. xiii. 3x. 














1 omit have 2 to teach 3 or the Holy Spirit 

4 during forty days appearing to them ° for John indeed 

6 dost thou at this time restore the kingdom 

7 which the Father appointed by his own authority 

8 or the Holy Spirit ® my witnesses 10 while they were looking 

11 and as they were gazing stedfas“'v 12 looking up into heaven 
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Gennesaret. These appearances are mentioned by 
St. John, xx. 26-29, xxi. 1, 225 St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 
6,7. This ingenious hypothesis, although it inno 
wise weakens the evidence given by the resurrec- 
tion-life of our Lord, is not necessary to explain St. 
Luke xxiv. 49, 50. Forty days may well have 
elapsed between the meeting of Jesus and His dis- 
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ciples (the closing words of which are contained in 
ver. 49) and the ascension related in vers. 50, 51. 
The common opinion among the wide-spread 
Gnostic heretics was, that the resurrection-life of — 
the Lord lasted eighteen months. See Trenzeus, 
Adv. Her. lib. iii. 2, ‘ System of the Valentinians ;’ 
andagain, Irenzeus, xxx. 14, ‘System’of the Ophites.’ 


‘ 


The Church's First Pentecost—The Holy Ghost and the Gift of Tongues—Its 
Effect on the Church of the First Days. 


ND when 
eee were all ° 


“the day of Pentecost was fully come,’ they «Ch, xx. 16; 
with one accord in one place. 
there came %a sound from heaven ° 


1 Cor. xvi. 8. 


And suddenly Sec Lev. 


xxiii, 15. 
as of a rushing mighty ‘= - 5r 


3 wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And ¢ Yer,46. See 


A 


there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of 7 fire, and aie. xii, 39. 


4 it sat upon each of them? 


Holy Ghost,’ and began * to speak with other tongues, * as the 
And there were dwelling at Jeru- 

salem Jews, *devout men, out of every nation under heaven. 
6 Now when this was noised abroad,* the multitude came toge- 

ther, and were ’ confounded, because that every man heard them 
And they were all “amazed and 
marvelled, saying one to another, Behold, are not all these 


5 Spirit gave them utterance. 


7 speak in his own language. 


8 which speak ” Galileans ? 


10 Judea, and ” Cappadocia, in 


“Cyrene, and 


'p. ver. 6. 


And * they were all filled with the ¢$och-iv- 3: 


JS See Mat. 
iii. II. 

g Ch. iv. 31 
xii. 52. So 
ch. i. 5, vi. 
35 viii 17, 1X. 
17, Xi. 15. 

A So Mk. xvi. 
17; ch. x. 
46, xix. 6; 

1 Cor. xii, 
To, 28, 30, 
xiii, I, xiv. 
2, 4, 5, 6, etc, 
zCp. 1 Cor. 
xil, 10, IZ. 


And how hear we every man in our gL. ii, 25; . 
g own tongue,°® wherein we were born? 

and 4Elamites, and the dwellers in ‘Mesopotamia, and in 
* Pontus, and * Asia. 
and ¢Suep aa in Egypt, and in the parts of ae about 
“strangers of Rome,‘ 


ch, viil. 2. 
Parthians, and ° Medes, 7Ch. ix. 22. 
mz Ver. xii. See 
Lu. ii. 47. 
2 Ch.i. rx. Cp. 
Mk. xiv. 70. 
o See 2 Kings 
xvii. 6. 
#58 Isa. xi. 


“ Phrygia, 


ews and roselytes, 1. 
J “P y q See x Chron, 


11 *Cretes and * Arabians, we do hear them speak in our tongues xix. 6; 


12 the 

and 
re this? 
14 


Clie RIX, gz z Ch. xvi. 6, xviii. 23. 
fle i. 12 (Gk.) ; ch. xxvil. 7, 12, 13, 21; 


Tits acss 
Ver. 7. c See Lu. ix. 7. a2Chi i. 26. 


“wonderful works of God. And they were all amazed, 
“were in doubt,’ saying one to another, What meaneth 
Others mocking said, These men are full of new wine. 

But Peter, standing up with @ the eleven, ° lifted up his voice, 
and said unto them, Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell at 
Jerusalem, 7 be this known unto you, and hearken to my words : 
15 For these are not * drunken, as ye suppose, * seeing it is du¢ the 
16 third hour of the day. But this is that which was spoken by 


v See Mat. xxvii. 32. 
2 >o Gal. i. 17, iv. 25. 
e See Lu. xi. 27. 


ch; vitae 
7 Pet. i. z. 
s © Peto ne 
ch. xviii. 2, 
2.2 Pet ase 
ch, vi. 9, 
Xvi. 6, Xix 
Io, 22, 26, 
27, KXoas 16, 
18, xxi, 27, 
xxiv. 18, 
XXvil. 2; 
r Cor. xvi. 
19; 2 Cora 
8:3) oie 
15; Rev.i, 
4,1r So 
x See Mat. xxiii_r1s. 
@ Lu. i. 49 (Gk ). 
g See Jo. ii. ro. At Thes v. 9. 


w Ch. xvii. 21. 
See Isa. xiii. 20 


J Ch, xiii. 38. 





1 oy was being fulfilled 


5 in our own language 
* and were perplexed 





‘ing * tongues of fire parted among them 
8 or Holy Spirit 4 Now when this sound was heard 
® and the Romans who were sojourning there 
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17 the prophet Joel; * And it shall come to pass in the last days, *Fitt¢ fom. 
saith God, “I will pour out of my Spirit ’ upon all flesh: and Lt ae 
your sons and ” your daughters shall prophesy, and your young /&* jh. 


men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams : {Gh ne 


xili, 1? xxi. 


18 And on my servants and on my handmaidens I will pour out 7" 40; 
19 in those days of my Spirit; and “they shall prophesy: And $2 oe 


I will show ’ wonders in heaven above, and ° signs in the earth 2} a 
etc.? 
20 beneath ; blood, and fire, and vapour of smoke: 4 The sun shall ¢ Ver. 22. See 


be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, before chat se Man 


21 great* and notable day of the Lord come: And it shall come g Cited ao 


Rom. x. 13. 


to pass, that * whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord wa Lu. xxiv. 
22 shall be saved. Ye men of Israel, hear these wards * Jesus of + Ch 7 


Nazareth, a man PP es of God among you® by ‘ miracles Jo iss a 

and * wonders and “ signs,’® which God did by him in the midst 19, ae ee 
23 of you, as ye yourselves" also know: Him, “being delivered # ater xi ta 

by the “determinate counsel and “ foreknowledge of God, * ye , Heb. ii. 4 


have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain:’* _ 2+ 


w See Lu. xxii. 


24.” Whom God hath raised’* up, *having loosed the pains of 27-_Sech. 


1, 18, lv. 28, 


death: because it was not possible that he should be holden of , *%327. 


wt Pet. i. 2. 
25 it. For David speaketh “concerning him, ?I foresaw the Lord yoo ¥- 3 
always" before my face, for he is on my right hand, that I * ee 


26 should not be moved: Therefore did my heart rejoice, and my  3i%52%5,, 
tongue was glad ; moreover also my flesh” shall rest in hope: aes ons 


27 ° Because thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,’® neither wilt thou Mi ho ee 


28 suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. Thou hast made pone i 


known to me” the ways of life ; thou shalt make me full of joy Gal he 


: h. i. 20 ; 

29 with thy countenance. Men azd"* brethren, “let me freely Cori 12; 
e ¢ ; 1 Thes. i. 10; 

speak unto you of * the patriarch David, that “he is both dead 2 Tim iis; 

: 19 a Pas : - : Heb. xiii. 20; 

and buried,’® and *his sepulchre is with us unto this day. alee 

Cp. Jo. x. 18. 


30 Therefore being a prophet, and knowing that * God had sworn «Cp. Mic. ii. 
with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, *? according to ais vii 305 

31 the flesh, Ze would raise up Christ to sit on his throne ;* He Eph. v.32in 
seeing ¢his before,” spake of the resurrection of Christ, * that his 4 Cited from 


Ps, xvi.8 11. 


soul was not left in hell,”® neither his flesh did see corruption. < Cited also 





: : ch. xiii. 35. 
32 This Jesus * hath God raised up, whereof we all are ’ witnesses, ¢Ch. xxvi. 26. 
e Ch. vii. 8,9; Heb. vii. 4. J See x Kings ii. ro. Soch. xiii, 36. g Neh. iii. 16. 
APs, cxxxil. 11. See Lu. i. 32. z Rom. i. 3. See Mat. i. x. k Ver. 27. Z See Lu. xxiv. 48. 
8 before the great -° approved of God unto you 
10 by mighty works and wonders and signs 11 even as ye yourselves 


12 ye took (dut the older authorities omit the Greek word), and by lawless 
hands ye crucified and slew 

18 God raised 14 I saw the Lord always 19 my flesh also 

16 oy in Hades 17 thou madest known to me 18 omit Men and 

19 that he died and was buried 

20 the older authorities omit the words ‘according to the flesh.” They also 
omit ‘Christ.’ Zhe translation then runs, ‘that he would set (one) upon his 
throne.’ ‘ 

1 He, foreseeing this 

22 some, though ‘not the older authorities, omit ‘his soul;’ the translation 
would be then ‘neither was he left in hell,’ or Hades. 
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33. Therefore ” heing by the right hand*® of God Be alten, and m Gk v: Fa 
having received ” of the Father ’ the promise of the Holy Ghost, i ° 

34 he hath 4shed forth this, which ye now see and hear. For 793 Ephis 
7 David is not ” ascended* ‘into the heavens: but he saith 3 Yee |. 
himself, ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right Moki 

35, 36 hand, Until I make thy foes thy footstool.” Therefore let o See Ga 


all “the house of Israel know assuredly, that “God hath made 4G. x. 46. 
Ap 


that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified,® both ” Lord and (Gey So 


Christ. (Gey 
37. Now when they heard Z/zs, they were * pricked in ¢hezr heart, 
and said unto Peter and ¢o the rest of the apostles, Men and" 3e 
38 brethren, 7 what shall we do? Then Peter” said unto them, + Chel foamed 


* Repent, and “be baptized every one of you in the name of a Ere eee 

Jesus Christ 2 for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive ° the o Bee’ hat, 
39 gift of the Holy Ghost.** For the promise is “unto you, and ~ Ch aoe 

‘to your children, and to all that are “ afar off, even as many as — aa . 
40 * the Lord our God shall call. And with many other words did _ 33, vii. 54. 


y See Lu, ili. 


he “ testify and exhort, saying, Save yourselves from this 7 un- _%®. - 
z Lu. xxiv. 47- 


g See Jo. iii. 


13. : 
x See Jo. iii. 


toward generation.” Sock ihag 
30 & H j - j + aCh, viii. 15, 
41 Then they that gladly received his word were baptized : *Ch wih 15: 


and the same day* there were added unto them*® ? about three See Ml: xvi 
42-thousand “souls. And they * continued stedfastly in the ?See.Mat 

apostles’ doctrine and ° fellowship,** and in * breaking of bread, Boy 4a 
43 and in prayers. And 4 fear came upon every soul: and ? many genta”, 
44 wonders and signs were done by the apostles. And all that Feel ae 


5 h 
45 believed were ” together, and *had all ¢hzmgs common; And Cp. pee 


* sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, én. xxii, 21; 


P F ‘ . * Eph. ii. 13, 
46 “as every man had need.** And they “continuing daily ’with 77. So Deut. 
. . Xxix. 1 
one accord “ in the temple, and * breaking bread from house to ¢h. x. 45, xi 
15, 18, xlv. 


house,®” did eat ¢heity meat with 7 gladness and singleness of 27, xy. a 
of" ‘ ; 14; Zech. vi. 
47 heart, * Praising God, and having “favour with all the people. 15. Cp. 


Lu. xv. 20, 











And the Lord 4 added to the church daily ° such as should be 4 Rom willie 
6 ee Lu. xvi. 
saved.*® 28. 
z Phil ii. 15 (Gk.). See Deut. xxxii. 5. & See Lu, viii. 40. 2Cp. ch. iv. 4. m See ch. xxvii. 37. 
nmVer 46; ch.i. 14, vi 4; Rom. xii.12; Col. iv. 2in the Gk. So Eph. vi. 18. ox Cor. x. 16 (Gk.). 
plu. i. 65. So Lu. vii. 16. Cp. ch. v. 5, 11, xix. 17. g See Jo. iv. 48. x Ver. 1 (Gk.); ch. i. 15, iii. x, iv. 26, 
s Ch. iv. 32. See Mat. xix. a7. t So ch. iv. 34. uw Ch, iv. 35 (Gk.). v See ch. i. 14. 
zw Lu. xxiv. 53; ch. iii. 1, v. 20, 21, 25, 42. x So ver. 42. Seech. xx. 7. y See hag xvi, 22. z Lu, xxiv. 53. 
a Lu. ii. 52; ch. iv. 33 (Gk.)? 4 Ver. 41: ch.v. 14, xi. 24, ¢ See Lu, xiii. 23. 
23 oy to the right hand 24 ascended not °5 footstool of thy feet 
26 whom ye crucified 27 and Peter 28 or Holy Spirit 
29 perverse generation 50 nearly all the oldest authorities omit gladly 
31 and that day 82 omzt unto them 
88 and they constantly applied themselves to the teaching of the apostles, etc. 
84 as any man had need 85 or breaking bread at home 
86 day by day those who were in the way of salvation 
Descent of the Holy Ghost on the Day of miracle took place is specified. The Holy Ghost 
Pentecost, 1-4. fell on the apostles and their company im the 


Ver. 1. And when the day of Pentecost was course of the day of the feast of Pentecost, The 
fully come. The exact time when the great word ‘ Pentecost,’ literally ‘ the Fiftieth,’ is a sub- 
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to denote the feast of Weeks and the feast of 
Harvest (Deut. xvi. 10; Ex. xxiii. 17). The 
assertion that the feast of Harvest was also con- 
sidered in Israel as the anniversary of the giving 
of the law from Sinai, appears to be merely a late 
rabbinical tradition ; it is never once noticed by 
Josephus or Philo. This feast lasted only one day, 
and was considered one of the three great annual 
festivals of Israel. Wordsworth gives the fol- 
lowing calculation, according in all respects 
with the most ancient tradition, which speaks of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit as happening on a 
Sunday. This time was no doubt selected, as 
being the first opportunity after the resurrection, of 
appealing with power to a great concourse of the 

ople assembled from far. Multitudes of the Jews 

‘om all parts of Palestine, and also from other 
countries, were in the habit of attending these 
great annual festivals :— 

Thursday, 14th day of the month Nisan, Christ 
institutes the Holy Eucharist. 

Friday, 15th day of Nisan, He is crucified. 

Saturday, 16th day of Nisan, He rests in the 
grave. 

Sunday, 17th day of Nisan, He rises from 


the dead. 


From the end of Saturday the 16th day of Nisan 
forty-nine days are counted, and the //¢ze¢A, or feast 
of Pentecost, falls on a Sunday. 

They were all together. ‘ All’ here certainly 
includes more than the twelve apostles, as when 
Peter (ver. 14), standing up with the eleven, 
evidently speaks of many others on whom the 
Spirit had fallen. Very possibly ‘all’ refers to the 
‘hundred and twenty’ mentioned in chap. i. I5. 
Many modern commentators prefer to understand 
from this expression a still larger company, com- 
posed of all believers then assembled in Jerusalem, 
Augustine and Chrysostom assume that the 
assembly on whom the Spirit fell was composed of 
the ‘hundred and twenty’ only. 

Together. ‘Perhaps because it was the Lord’s 
day ’ (Lightfoot quoted by Wordsworth). 

one place. Certainly not in achamber of the 
temple, as has been suggested, as such a gathering 
would not have been, under any circumstances, 
permitted by the Jewish priests or rulers, who were 
generally hostile to the cause of Jesus. If the 
number was limited to the ‘hundred and twenty,’ 
it was not improbably a private dwelling, and the 
same as that which previously afforded a place of 
meeting to the disciples on the solemn occasion 
of the election of Matthias into the number of the 
Twelve. 

And suddenly. Although the disciples of Jesus 
believed that a crisis in their history was at 
hand, and that in some way or other the promise 
of their Master was very soon to be fulfilled, still 
the extraordinary event related in this and the fol- 
lowing verses came upon them apparently without 
any previous intimation—suddenly, unexpectedly. 

Vers. 2, 3. There came from heaven a sound 
as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all 
the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of 


fire, and it sat upon each of them. The 


external signs which attended the outpouring of 
the Spirit on the chosen band were but @ sound 
and a “ight, nothing more, for neither wind nor 
flames were natural—they were both from heaven. 
The wind was unfelt, the fire neither burnt nor 
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 stantive, and was used by the Hellenistic Jews 


singed ; and yet the whirr of the rushing mighty 
blast filled all the house where they were sitting, 
and the flames, like tongues of fire, settled as a 
burning crown on the head of each one present. 
All attempts that have been made to show that these 
signs of the unfelt wind and of the fire which never 
burnt were merely natural phenomena (see Paulus, 
Thiess, and others), have signally failed. An 
earthquake and the wind storm which often accom- 
panies it has been suggested as having happened 
on that first Pentecost morning ; but the story of 
the ‘ Acts” only speaks of a mighty wind which 
no one man felt but only heard; while electrical 
phenomena, such as the gleaming lights some- 
times seen on the highest points of steeples or on 
the masts of vessels, and which have been known 
to alight even on men, bear a very faint resem- 
blance, if any, to those wondrous tongues like as 
of fire which crowned each head in that little 
company of believers in the Crucified, on that never- 
to-be-forgotten morning ; in addition to which, as 
Lange well observes, such electrical phenomena 
belong to the open air, not to the interior of a 
house where the followers of Jesus were then 
assembled. 

The account of the stupendous miracle, in 
common with nearly all the Bible recitals of super- 
natural events, is studiedly short, and dwells on no 
details ; it simply relates how and when it took 
place, without comment or remark, evidently 
assuming that the circumstances were too 
generally known and believed to require more 
than the bare recapitulation of the simple fact. 

Three distinct events seem to have taken place— 

(1.) There came from heaven a murmuring 
sound, like the sighing of a strong rushing wind. 
It seemed to pervade the whole house. Those 
assembled there all heard this strange weird sound, 
but none could /ee/ that strong blast they heard so 
distinctly rushing round them.. 

(2.) And apparently almost simultaneously with 
the murmuring of that unseen rushing wind, forked 
flames shaped like tongues of fire filled the 
chamber, and a tongue of flame settled on the 
head of each one present. 

(3.) And as the flame touched each head, every 
man received a consciousness of a new and mighty 
power, each one felt as man had never felt 
before—the presence and love of God. The 
ecstatic utterance of praise which followed was 
merely an outward sign of the grace and power” 
which at once followed the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on these favoured men. 

The new gift [of tongues] was the outward sign 
from heaven—(a@) to encourage these first brave 
witnesses for Jesus; (4) to assure the Church 
that the Master’s promise was in part fulfilled, and 
power was in very truth sent from on high. 

Ver. 4. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, 
etc. And then those fire- tongues — they saw 
flaming round their heads a bright and glorious 
aureole—seemed to speak from each man’s heart, 
and to give utterance in a new strange language to 
the thoughts of awful joy and thankfulness which 
the new possession of the Spirit woke up within 
them ; for they were joined now, as never man had 
been joined before, with the Spirit of the Eternal. 
It was the Spirit with all the fulness of Christ and 
His redeeming work. Under the old covenant, 
when the tabernacle was building, skilful artists 
like Bezaleel, leaders and judges like Joshua, were 
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filled now and again with the Spirit of God ‘and 
the Spirit of wisdom’ (Ex. xxxi. 3 ; Deut. xxxiv. 9). 
Solitary instances among the prophets of Israel 
may be cited where the Spirit of the Lord dwelt 
for a time in this or that servant of the Most High, 
but zow for the first time began that intimate 
union which should endure through time and 
eternity between man and his God. Then was 
fulfilled the words of the Master’s dying prayer: 
‘ As Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in us’ (St. John xvii. 12) ; 
and from that hour the Spirit has never departed 
from His Church in spite of all her divisions, her 
errors, her short-sighted policy—has never left her, 
never deserted her; but in all lands, through all 
ages among those many varied sects which follow 
Him, though often afar off, His blessed Spirit has 
ever dwelt with those who strive to do His will, 
to carry out His work. 

With other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance. On the question wat these ‘tongues’ 
were, see the general Excursus on the Miracle of 
Pentecost at the end of the chapter, and Schaft’s 
fiistory of the Apostolic Church. 


How the Multitude were moved by the 
Miracle, 5-13. 

Ver. 5. And there were dwelling at Jerusalem 
Jews, devout men, out of every nation under 
heaven. 

Dwelling. The Greek word used here (zero- 
xovvrss), according to classical usage, would convey 
the notion that the foreign Jews here alluded to were 
‘residents’ in the city; but the context of the 
passage, while fully allowing this sense, forbids us 
to limit it to residents merely ; for the words in 
ver. 9, ‘dwellers in Mesopotamia,’ etc., and in 
ver. 10, ‘strangers of (or better rendered ‘ from’) 
Rome,’ clearly imply that these persons still had 
their homes in these distant lands, and were only 
present for a time in Jerusalem, most probably 
most of them on the occasion of the festival. It 
includes, then, those who dwelt there permanently, 
and strangers on a visit to the city. 

Jews, devout men. ‘Devout men’ (<daafsi:). 
The fact of their having left their country to dwell 
in the old centre of the theocracy, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Temple, showed they were 
‘devout men’ in the Old Testament sense of the 
word (see Chrysostom in Meyer). Some of these 
men, influenced by strong religious sentiment, de- 
sirous probably of being near the Temple and 
passing the evening of their life in the Holy City, 
had permanently fixed their home in Jerusalem. 
The general and widespread belief, that the time 
had now come when Messiah should appear, no 
doubt had influenced many of these ‘devout 
men, 

Out of every nation under heaven. The Jews 
at this time were literally scattered over the whole 
world. Philo tells us how the Jews were dwell- 
ing in the greater number and in the more 
prosperous of the cities throughout the world. 
Agrippa, in Josephus, says : ‘ There was no nation 
upon earth which had not Jews dwelling among 
them.’ 

Ver. 6. Now when this was noised abroad; 
or better rendered, ‘And when this sound was 
heard.’ Calvin, Beza, and the translators of the 
English Version have understood these words in 
the sense of ‘Now when this report arose ;’ the 
meaning of the Greek word, however, leads us to 
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the right sense of the passage. ‘ When this sound, 
z.e. of the rushing mighty wind, was heard, nc ~ 
doubt, over all the neighbourhood, probably, as 
Alford well suggests, over all Jerusalem (Meyer, 
De Wette, Lange, Alford, Hackett, Gloag, adopt 
this sense of the words). 

The multitude came together. ‘The house 
(ver. 2) may have been on one of the avenues to 
the temple, thronged at this time by a crowd of 
early worshippers’ (Hackett). 

Ver. 7. Behold, are not all these which speak, 
Galileans? ‘The frequenters of that house, where 
the ‘hundred and twenty’ were gathered together, 
were no doubt well known to the ‘devout men,’ 
who had made the Holy City their home, to be 
at least for the most part from Galilee. Provincials, 
notoriously rough and usually of little culture, were 
men most unlikely to be acquainted with foreign 
idioms. The name ‘Galilean’ is used here strictly 
in a geographical sense. It was not until a later 
period that the followers of Jesus of Nazareth 
were styled reproachfully, Galsleans. i 

Ver. 8. In our own tongue, wherein we were 
born. Foreign Jews had long lost their acquaint- 
ance with Hebrew and its various dialects. The 
translation of the LXX. bore witness to the wide 
diffusion of the ‘Greek’ language among the 
chosen people, who, born and brought up in 
distant lands, were utterly ignorant of Hebrew. 
At Jerusalem at this time there were separate 
synagogues where various languages were used in 
the services, and to these the foreign Jews resi- 
dent in the city used to resort (see chap. vi. 9). 


List of Nations to whom the Strangers belonged, who 
heard the Disciples speak in their own Languages. 


The catalogue contains the names of fifteen 
nations, in each of which a different language was 
spoken. In some few instances (as in Parthia, 
Media, Elam), different dialects, for all practical 
purposes, ranked as distinct languages. These 
countries, from various causes, had become the 
principal residences of the dispersed Jewish nation. 
The list seems roughly to follow a certain geo- 
graphical plan, which proceeds from the north- 
east to north-west, then to the south, and lastly, to 
the west. But this plan is not adhered to in all 
cases, for the last two names are independent of 
any such arrangement. The names, of course, 
never formed part of the words uttered by the 
astonished crowd gathered round the house where 
the miracle had taken place, but were added by 
St. Luke when he finally revised the ‘ Acts.’ 

Ver. 9. Parthians, Medes, Elamites. In the 
Persian kingdom. It was among these peoples 
that Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, settled the 
captive ten tribes. 

Mesopotamia. The country lying between the 
river Tigris and the river Euphrates. Here the 
Jewish captives were left by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Judea. The occurrence of this name has 
occasioned some difficulty. Various emendations 
have been suggested, but they are purely con- 
jectural, the Ms. authority for ‘Judea’ being 
decisive. Idumezea, India, Bithynia, have been pro- 
posed. ‘Tertullian and Augustine read ‘ Armenia.’ 
But after all, there is no real difficulty. ‘Judea’ ~ 
appears in the catalogue of nations as the repre- 
sentative of ‘Aramaic,’ because St. Luke desired 
to enumerate all the languages spoken that day by 
the disciples on whom the Spirit had fallen. 

Cappadocia. Then a Roman province. 
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Pontus, on the Euxine, became a Roman pro- 
vince soon afterwards, in the reign of Nero. 
It was, when Luke wrote, governed by chiefs 
dependent on the empire. 

Asia ‘includes the whole west coast provinces 
of Asia Minor, Caria, Lydia, Mysia’ (Meyer). It 
was one of the richest of the Roman provinces ; 
its capital was Ephesus. 

Ver. 10. Phrygia lay on the east of ‘ Asia,’ but 
the greater part of it was then reckoned in that 
great province. 

Pamphylia, a small division extending along 
the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, was a tributary 
district. From these five provinces of Asia Minor 
St. Luke passes to the south. 

_ Egypt. The vast numbers of Jewish residents 
in Egypt had necessitated the translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures into a language they could 
understand. The Greek Version prepared for 
them was known as the Septuagint. Owing to 
the numbers who used it, it acquired a peculiar 
authority, and was reverenced as almost an in- 
spired translation. Two-fifths of the population 
of the great city Alexandria were said to have been 

Jews. They had an ethnarch of their own. 

The parts of Libya about Cyrene. Libya lay 
to the west of Egypt. Cyrene was a large city of 
Libya, where the Jews, says Strabo (in Yosephus), 
amounted to a fourth part of the whole population. 
The Jews of Cyrene were so numerous in Jeru- 
salem that they had a special synagogue of their 
own (Acts vi. 9). Simon, who bore the Saviour’s 
cross at Golgotha, was a Cyrenian. 

Strangers from Rome. Roman Jews who had 
made their home at Jerusalem, some as pilgrims, 
some as permanent residents. These were, no 
doubt, a Latin-speaking people. Tacitus speaks 
of the great number of Jews dwelling in Rome as 
exciting the jealousy of the government. 

Jews and proselytes. This has reference not 
merely to the Romans last named, but to all, the 
countries contained in the catalogue. It divides 
the various foreign hearers of the disciples’ in- 
spired words into two classes—Jews by birth, and 
proselyte converts from heathenism. 

Ver. 11. Cretes and Arabians. In Crete the 
Jews were very numerous. Arabia, bordering on 
the Holy Land, of course counted among its in- 
habitants many Israelites. No sufficient reason, 
however, can be assigned for these two names 
occurring af the end of the list. Hackett considers 
them ‘an after-thought’ of the apostle. Some 
reason, doubtless, of which we are ignorant, moved 
St. Luke to place them in their present position 
in the catalogue. No various readings here give 
us any clue to the solution of the difficulty. Ewald 
calls attention to the omission of ‘ Syria’ from the 
catalogue. Jerome reads ‘Syria’ instead of 
‘Judea’ (ver. 9). The apparent omission can be 
explained by concluding that the Syrian strangers 
spoke and understood ‘Aramaic’ or ‘Greek,’ in 
both of which tongues some of the inspired ones 
addressed the bystanders. 

The wonderful works of God. We can imagine 
the glorious exposition of the Spirit to these 
children of Israel, to these converts to Judaism 
from many lands and strange peoples, which, in 
words sweeter and wiser than man had ever 
listened to before, described the grand mission of 
Israel, which was, to keep the torch of the know- 
ledge of God ever burning through long centuries 
in a great heathen world; and this, in spite of sin 
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and error, bitterly punished, had been done. And 
from the mission of Israel, now ended, we can 
conceive the Spirit passing and telling out to the 
awe-struck, entranced listeners the story of 
‘the wonderful works of God’ done and purposed 
to be done in Christ the Messiah, speaking of the 
blood of Jesus which shall wash away all sin of 
Jew and Gentile. Surely we may assume that in 
some of these Pentecostal utterances, at least, the 
outlines of the arguments of the great epistles 
(to the Romans and Hebrews, for instance) were 
first sketched out. 

Vers. 12, 13. And they were all amazed... 
Others mocking, said, These men are full of new 
wine. ‘The effect of the Pentecost miracle was 
twofold. Some were convinced, some became 
inquirers. We read later, that three thousand 
were baptized (first- fruits of the Pentecostal 
miracle) that very day; while others, without 
pausing to consider wence these comparatively 
illiterate Galileans had drawn their strange new 
powers of language and of thought, in their 
blind hatred of Jesus of Nazareth, His doctrine 
and His disciples, at once ascribed the passionate 
earnestness of the ‘inspired’ to drunkenness. 
These hostile men, who so bitterly refused to 
hear, no doubt belonged to the priestly party in 
Jerusalem, which had compassed the murder of 
the Holy One and Just. 

Sweet wine. This wine was probably that 
produced from dried grapes, by soaking them in 
old wine and then pressing them a second time 
(comp. Jahn, quoted by Hackett). This wine was 
very intoxicating. 


St. Peter's First Discourse, 14-36. 


No doubt the few discourses St. Luke has given 
us in the ‘ Acts,’ represent faithfully the various 
characteristic features of early apostolic preaching. 
They are studiedly simple: the arguments brought 
forward are carefully chosen with due regard to the 
audiences the preacher was addressing. They 
usually contain several guiding thoughts connected 
with the sacrifice and death of Christ. In most 
cases, whatever is advanced is supported by refer- 
ence to Old Testament prophecies and statements ; 
—we use the word ‘support’ advisedly, for in 
these famous sermons the Christian leaders of the 
first days never éase their assertions merely on 
prophetic utterances. These are used constantly, - 
however, as powerful and weighty collateral evi- 
dence to the truth of the preacher’s words. 

The discourse of St. Peter here falls most natu- 
rally into three portions :— 

(a) Vers. 14-21. Theinspired ones whose strange, 
beautiful words they had been listening to, were 
not drunken, as some of them were exclaiming. 
Had not one of their own prophets (Joel) prophesied 
such an outpouring of the Spirit in the last days 
as this they had just witnessed ? Did he not con- 
clude his prophecy by bidding whosoever would 
be saved to call on the name of the Lord? 

(4) Vers. 22-28. And the Lord, the prophet 
referred to, was Jesus, who, approved by God as 
Messiah by His works, was yet murdered by 
the very people He came to save, who was now 
risen from the dead. Of this very death, and of the 
impossibility of death being able to hold such a 
holy Being, David in well-known words has 
written in his Psalms. 

(c) Vers. 29-36. They were not to think David 
was referring to himself when he wrote these 
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things. He was dead, and they all knew his 
tomb. The One of whom he wrote, that no 
death could hold, was Jesus, who, having burst 
the bands of the grave, and having been exalted 
to the right hand of God, poured out ¢#és which 
they then saw and heard. No, they must not think 
David was referring to himself, for he wrote of 
One whom he called his (David’s) Lord. Assuredly 
the ‘Exalted One’ of the Psalms of David was no 
other than Jesus the crucified. 


First Dicision of the Discourse, 14-21. 


What they heard was no effect of drunkenness, 
but the long prophesied outpouring of the Spirit. 

Ver. 14. But Peter, standing up with the 
eleven, lifted up his voice. St. Augustine well 
calls attention to the marked change in St. Peter 
now that the Holy Ghost had been poured into 
his heart in so copious a stream of grace. ‘ More 
eagerly than the rest, he rushes forth to bear wit- 
ness of Christ, and to confound his adversaries 
with the doctrine of the xesurrection. . . . The 
same Peter, for whom we had wept when denying 
Christ, is seen and admired preaching Him. . . 
That tongue, which at the sound of one was 
driven to denial, now inspires many thousand 
enemies to confess Christ. This was the work of 
the Holy Spirit’ (St. Augustine in Ps. xcii.). 

With the eleven. ‘It is probable that the 
eleven spoke also to several companies of persons 
in various languages, and that St. Peter’s speech 
was recorded as a sfecimeen of what was spoken by 
the apostles’ (Wordsworth). 

Ver. 15. These are not drunken, as ye suppose, 
seeing it is but the third hour of the day. The 
division of the day into twelve hours seems to 
have come into general use among the Jews during 
the captivity at Babylon. It is first mentioned 
by Daniel. The third hour here alluded to was 
about nine in the morning. It was the first of the 
three stated hours of prayer, the other two being 
noon, the sixth hour, and the ninth hour, when 
the evening sacrifice was offered. On Sabbath 
days and festivals, it was unusual for the Jews to 
eat or drink until the hour of morning prayer had 
expired ; hence the extreme improbability of 
these many persons being already drunk at such 
an early hour of the day, and that day, too, a high 
festival, when it was not the custom even to touch 
food or drink till later. 

Ver. 16. This is that which was spoken by 
the prophet Joel. 72s, namely, the wonderful 
utterances of praise, the crowds from so many 
nations had been just listening to. The quotation, 
with a few unimportant variations (which will be 
noticed in their places), is from the LXX., 
Joel iii. 1-5, Hebrew, ii. 28-30. The passage 
from Joel is describing the signs which were to 
herald the beginning of the Messianic period, 
‘the last days of the world’s history.’ 

Ver. 17. Inthe last days. The LXX. here reads 
pera radra, after these things. The great Jewish 
commentator Rabbi D. Kimchi says these two 
expressions mean the same thing. ‘And it shall 
be after these things,’ is the same as, ‘ And it shall 
be in the last days’ (R. D. Kimchi in Lightfoot, 
Hore Heb., quoted by Gloag). The expression, 
‘The last days,’ was used by the Rabbis for that 
period of time which extends from the coming of 
the Messiah to the end of the world. (Thus it signi- 
fies, This age or period we live in now.) The age 
of Messiah is so termed in I John ii. 18; ‘ Little 
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the same term, 2 Tim. iii. 1; Heb. i. 2. 

I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh, and 
they shall prophesy. This prophecy received a 
partial and perhaps a special fulfilment on that 
Pentecost morning ; but the reference extends far 
beyond that solemn time—over a multitude, too, 
widely different from those few inspired ones. 
Joel, when he first uttered the wondrous words, 
grasped a part, but only a part of their meaning, 
for his vision was bounded by the chosen race. 
He conceived a time when the Spirit of the Lord 
should descend on tio priestly or prophet caste 
merely, but on every faithful and true Israelite. 
St. Peter, taught by the Spirit, saw the grand 
prophecy was being then fulfilled, and dimly 
caught sight of something of the true meaning of 
‘the Spirit being poured out on all flesh.” It was 
his first preparation for the great work of his noble 
life—the admission of the vast Gentile world to 
an equal share in the covenant promises. At no 
distant date, St. Peter was to declare how Jew - 
and Gentile were to be alike heirs of the kingdom. 

And your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy. This part of the famous prediction 
of Joel was amply fulfilled by the extraordinary 
manifestations of the Spirit in the age of the 
apostles. Compare such passages as Acts xxi. 9, 
which speaks of the four virgin daughters of Philip 
‘which did prophesy,’ and xxi. 10, where Agabus, 
acertain prophet, came to Paul ; and see especially, 
1 Cor. xiv., which discusses spiritual gifts in such 
terms as plainly show how widely diffused was 
this gift of prophecy at that eventful epoch; and 
compare also I Tim. 1. 18. 

Your young men shall see visions. Such as 
Stephen saw in the judgment-hall at Jerusalem 
(Acts vii. 55), and St. Peter on the house-top by 
the seaside at Joppa (Acts x. 10), and St. Paul 
on the Damascus road (Acts ix. 3) and in the 
Temple (Acts xxii. 17). 

Your old men shall dream dreams. As per- 
haps John when in the Spirit on the Lord’s day at 
Patmos (Rev. i. 10). 

Ver. 18. And on my servants and on my 
handmaidens I will pour out in those days of 
my Spirit. This has been understood as a refer- 
ence to the number of slaves and persons of the 
lowest rank who became Christians, and suffered 
and endured such great things for the sake of 
Jesus during the first age of the Church. Upon 
even these poor suffering outcasts of society would 
He pour His Spirit and confer His wondrous gifts. 

The Hebrew original, taken by itself, would 
bear out this interpretation; but the LXX., from 
which St. Peter quotes, shows the real meaning 
of the passage when it inserts “ov (zy) before the 
words servants and handmaidens. It is no mere 
slave class which is spoken of here; it is but a 
solemn repetition of ver. 17. The Spirit was 
indeed to be poured on men and women, but 
on men and women who were true servants and 
handmaidens of the great Master. 

Vers. 19, 20. And I will show wonders in 
heaven above, and signs in the earth beneath; 
blood, fire, and vapour of smoke . . . before 
that great and notable day of the Lord come. 
The Messianic dispensation, however, has two 
aspects—the one characterized by grace and 
mercy, the other by judgment and punishment. 
Now vers. 17 and 18 dwelt, as we have seen, on 
the glorious blessings which should be poured on 
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those who should acknowledge Christ ; vers. 19 
and 20 in plain terms tell of the awful punishment 
which awaits those who should deliberately reject 
Him. Pentecost and its great miracle—the signal 
outpouring of grace amd power on the early 
Christian Church~—was a far‘zal fulfilment of vers. 


17 and 18—the prophecy of the blessing; while 


the fall of the city, the unsurpassed misery and 
horror which attended the siege of Jerusalem, and 


_ the concluding period of the last Jewish war with 
Rome, and its crushing result, was equally a 


partial fulfilment of vers. 19 and 20—the prophecy 
of the curse. 


But neither Pentecost and the miraculous powers 


_ bestowed on the early Church on the one hand, nor 
the fatal siege and deadly war on the other hand, 


has exhausted the great prophecy of Joel which 
St. Peter took up and repeated. The fulfilment 
began surely on the Pentecost morning. It was 
strangely carried out during those years of the 
Church’s early powers. Its words, which tell of 
suffering and of woe, were lit up with the lurid 
light of the burning city and temple. But though 
both the blessing and the curse have received each 
of them a marked fulfilment, they were but partial 


“ones; the full accomplishment still tarries and will 


assuredly precede that awful day of the Lord, the 
time of which is known to the Father only. 

Ver. 21. And it shall come to pass, that who- 
scever shall call.on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved. St. Peter here winds up the first 
division of his discourse, turning from theology to 
life, telling men and women of all races and ages 


the name of Him who could save them in all and 


through all, if they would only call upon Him. 
Second Division of St. Peter’s Discourse, 22-28. 


St. Peter declares the NAME of that Lord who 
will save all the children of men who choose to 
call upon Him. 

Ver. 22. Jesus of Nazareth. The words 
‘of Nazareth’ are added as His usual designation 
among the Jews, the name ‘Jesus’ not being an 
uncommon one. It was the title affixed to the cross. 

A man approved of God among you by 
miracles and wonders and signs. That is, a 
man divinely accredited as Messiah by His wonder- 
ful works. Gloag well quotes Nicodemus’ argu- 
ment from John iii. 2: ‘We know that Thou art 
a Teacher come from God: for no man can do 
these miracles that Thou doest, except God be 
with him.’ 

Ver. 23. Him, being delivered by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God. 
This was not man’s work, St. Peter says; but all 
this was done strictly in accordance with God’s 
own design—a// had been settled, had been fore- 
seen by Him. 

Foreknowledge ofGod. This indirectly appeals 
for support to the Old Testament prophecies which, 
with an awful minuteness, had described the very 
details of the tragedy of Calvary (see such passages 
as Isa. lii. 13-15, and liii., and Zech. xi. 12, 13, 
Sate1O; Xili. 7). 

Ye have taken. There could have been no 
public condemnation and crucifixion of Christ, 
had not the PEOPLE acquiesced, some passively, 
some even with noisy approval, in their rulers’ 
stern decision to get rid at all hazards of the 
hated reformer whom they feared with a strange 
and nameless terror. The Roman magistrate was 
quite indifferent, rather indisposed to proceed 
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to extremities with this poor winning Jewish 
Teacher. He would, no doubt, gladly have dis- 
missed the accusation of the priestly party, had 
not the PEOPLE shown by their behaviour, that in 
this case condemnation would be a popular act ; 
and doubtless some of the very men who, perhaps 
without much thought, had joined in swelling the 
cruel shout, ‘ Crauci/y //im,’ were among that 
Pentecost crowd listening to Peter (see Ewald, 
who has a good note here). 

By wicked hands have crucified and slain. 
More accurately rendered, ‘By lawless hands,’— 
that is, through the instrumentality of Pilate and 
the Roman soldiers employed in the crucifixion. 
But these lawless hands were only instruments, 
almost unconscious ones, by means of which the 
deed wasdone. The guilt of it is yours. 

Ver. 24. Whom God hath raised up. ‘ Resur- 
rection.” Peter had been leading up all the time 
to this great fact—the resurrection of Jesus ; the 
remainder of his discourse (thirteen verses) dwells 
exclusively on this theme. So much hung on it. 
(1) It was the centre of that grand redemption 
scheme Peter and others were beginning to catch 
faint dim glimpses of. The Lord whom they had 
known on earth, was indeed risen from the dead 
and was ruling from His throne. (2) It was the 
pledge of man’s immortality. Dimly, as through 
a glass darkly, the leading spirits of Israel, as we 
shall see in David’s Psalm, looked on to an end- 
less life with that God who loved them and held 
with them such intimate sweet communion ; but 
the resurrection of Jesus, in the eyes of His first 
preacher, chased away all the mist and darkness 
which hung over the future, for they had seen one 
like themselves die, had seen Him again, risen from 
the dead. 

Having loosed the pains of death. A good 
deal of difficulty has been raised here on the 
question of the apparent inaccuracy of the LXX. 
rendering of an expression in Ps. cxvi. 3. The 
Hebrew words, which probably St. Peter used on 
this occasion, Nip sb3n, would signify cords (or 
bands) of death. St. Luke, in his report of the 
speech, gives the LXX. equivalent, 2s divas 
rov bavirov, pains of death. Though the figure 
used would be somewhat altered if the original 
sense of the Hebrew had been preserved, yet the 


real meaning of the passage would remain the . 


same. The meaning of the expression ‘ pains of 
death,’ here spoken of as endured by Jesus, 
would seem to be, that death was regarded as a 
painful condition, because the body was threatened 
with corruption, and that consequently these pains 
were loosed when the body was raised and de- 
livered from corruption (comp. Lechler); or in 
other words, ‘the pains of death’ do not cease 
when life departs: they follow the body into the 
grave; but in the case of Jesus, these pains of death 
—corruption—were loosed, for God raised Him up. 

Because it was not possible that he should be 
holden of it. Death could have no real power 
over the Holy One, who is deathless, as the voice 
of God has plainly shown in the words of the 
following Psalm (xvi.) quoted verbatim from the 
LXX. 

Ver. 25. For David speaketh concerning 
him. To show it was no new idea of his, that 
death could not hold the ‘ Holy One of God,’ St. 
Peter quotes the words of Ps. xvi.; where David 
writes of the sure hope of a joyous future life with 


. 
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God, This sure hope of immortality is the spirit 
of the Psalm; but as St. Peter shows (and also 
St. Paul, Acts xiii. 36), the first and primary 
instance of one entering into eternal life must be 
sought in the person of one so raised from the 
dead before corruption could seize upon the dead 
one’s body. This is what happened to Peter’s 
crucified Master: therefore it was of Him that the 
Holy Ghost by the mouth of David wrote. 

I foresaw the Lord always before my face. 
‘I foresaw’ signifies simply, ‘I saw the Lord 
always before me.’ 

Ver. 26. Therefore did my heart rejoice. 
These words describe Messiah’s glad conscious- 
ness on earth of His oneness with the Father ; for 
an expression of this, compare the words of Jesus 
on the occasion of the raising of Lazarus (St. John 
xi. 42), ‘I know that Thou hearest me always.’ 
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And my tongue was glad. 4 yadoou wo, LXX, 
The Hebrew has “i232, my glory (that is, my 


soul), whose pre-eminent dignity in man the 
Hebrews recognised by this paraphrase. Words- 
worth remarks that this paraphrase of the LXX. 
of ‘my glory’ by ‘my tongue,’ was very appro- 
priate on that day of Pentecost, when, in a special 
manner, the tongues of the apostles were made in- 
struments for declaring God’s glory in the world. 
Moreover also my flesh shall rest in hope. 
Christ expresses His confidence that His very flesh 
would rest iz che grave in sure and confident hope. 
The ground of this hope appears in the next verse. 
Ver. 27. Because thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell. This was the Redeemer’s sure confidence 
during the days of His earthly life. It may, if we 
will, be owrs too; for after a little while the joyful 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Sepulchre of David. 


resurrection of the Lord, of body as well as soul, 
will be the inheritance of all holy and humble 
men of heart. His soul was not to remain in the 
realm of the dead. Hell, the well-known English 


translation of #34;, the Hebrew Sips, is singu- 


lariy unfortunate, as the word (Greek and Hebrew) 
simply means ‘the abode where the souls of the 
dead dwell’ after body and soul are separated by 
death. In this realm will remain until the resur- 
rection morning, the souls both of the righteous 
and the wicked though widely separate—the one, 
however, dwelling in the regions of the blessed ; 
the other, in those of the unhappy lost ones, wait- 
ing in fear for judgment. 

Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see 
corruption. The Beloved One of God was not to 
moulder in the grave, was not to share in that 
part of the curse of Adam which told man he 
should return to dust. 

Ver. 28. Thou hast made known to me the 
ways of life. The thoughts of the Redeemer on 
earth are still being expressed. To Him in His 


deep humiliation were made known by the Father 
those mysterious ways which lead through death 
to life. He knew when He had endured the pain 
and agony of the cross, when He had tasted the 
bitterness of death in all its fulness, death would 
be powerless to hold Him. The ways of life to 
Him meant the resurrection and the ascension, 
Yhou shalt make me full of joy with thy 
countenance. The heart of man cannot realise 
that joy in all its depth and fulness, when to 
the glory which the Only-begotten had with the 
Father before the world was, was added the glory 
of the world’s redemption. It was for that ‘joy 
which was set before Him, that He endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God’ (Heb. xii. 2). 


Third Division of St. Peter's Discourse, 29-36. 


The preacher shows that that great Psalm 
which he has used as a bulwark of his argument 
respecting Messiah, could not by any possibility 
refer to David, or in fact to any one but Jesus.- 

Ver, 29. Let me freely speak unto you of the 
patriarch David. Freely (‘frei und offen,’ 
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Meyer and Ewald), without fear of being thought 
unjust to the great memory of the royal patriarch, 
the founder of the kingly house of Judah. 

That he is both dead and buried, and his 
sepulchre is with us. This was a notorious fact. 
No one ever pretended that King David had risen ; 
his tomb all knew. We have a mention of the 
sepulchre of David on the return of Judah from 
Babylon (Neh. iii. 16). His resting-place was 
violated by the high priest, John Hyrcanus, and 
also by Herod the Great. The first found a 
treasure of money, the second some gold furniture 
init. Jerome (end of 4th century) tells us that 
the tomb was visited in his day. 

Ver. 30. Therefore being ‘a prophet. ‘In the 
‘stricter sense, a foreteller of future events by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit’ (Alford). Jesus 
Himself expressly speaks of David writing ‘ in the 
Spirit ’ (Matt. xxii. 43). 

And knowing that God had sworn with an 
oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, 
according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ 
to sit on his throne. The words of the prophet 
Nathan to King David are here referred to (2 Sam. 
Vil. 12, 13). In Ps. cxxxii. 11, 12, this solemn 

romise of the Most High is expressly referred to. 

t is, of course, impossible to say what was David’s 
exact idea of this great One who was to descend 
from him. 
phecy, he must have gathered that no mere man 
among his descendants could ever establish the 
throne of his kingdom for ever (2 Sam. vii. 13), 
or sit upon his throne for evermore (Ps. cxxxii. 12). 
We may conclude with certainty that the psalmist 
king did connect that descendant of his, of whom 
he spoke ‘in the Spirit’ in such strange grand 
terms, with the idea of the Messiah. 

Ver. 31. He seeing this before spake of the 
resurrection of Christ, that his soul was not left 
in hell, neither did his flesh see corruption. 
Dayid as a seer looking (poidév) into the far 
future, wrote of this great Descendant of his—of 
whom the prophet Nathan had spoken as estab- 
lishing the throne of his kingdom for evex—as One 
who should die and yet should not see corruption, 
for He should he raised from the dead. 

Ver. 32. This Jesus hath God raised up. 
Looking back to ver. 24, this Jesus—whom you all 
knew about so well—as David’s descendant has 
fulfilled all the varied details of this marvellous 
prophecy ; for as you know He was dead, He is 
risen again. 

Whereof we are all witnesses. No doubt here 
pointing to the ‘hundred and twenty’ on whom 
the gift of the Spirit had fallen, who, to the 
astonishment of the crowds, had been speaking 
in the many tongues, and who all had seen the Lord 
after the resurrection. 

Ver. 33. Therefore being by the right hand of 
God exalted. Render instead, Therefore being 
exalted to the right hand of God. The quota- 
tion from the prophecy of Ps. xvi., which related 
in so strangely an accurate way Messiah’s calm, 
joyful confidence that death should have no abid- 
ing power over either flesh or soul, broke short off, 
it will be remembered, in the middle of the 11th 
verse of the Psalm, with a general expression of 
joy in the presence of the Father. St. Peter now 
having spoken of his Master’s resurrection and of 
the literal fulfilment of the prophecy respecting 
death being powerless to hold Him, takes up as 
it were the interrupted thread in the Psalm, and 
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proceeds to speak of the exaltation of Messiah at 
the right hand of God where the Psalm leaves the 
‘Holy One’ enthroned. 

And having received of the Father the 
promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth 
this, which ye now see and hear. From His 
mediatorial throne at the right hand of God, 
Christ poured out the Spirit, said St. Peter, on 
these, as ye now see, just as He promised His own 
when He was with them on earth (comp. John 
xiv. 16, 17, xv. 26, xvi. 7, and Acts i. 4). 

On the question of the translation ‘to the right 
hand,’ this construction of a verb of motion with 
the dative 77 debi... . tpwbsis is found in 
classical writers only among the poets, though 
such a usage occurs in later writers. The un- 
doubted connection with the concluding words of 
the great prophecy of Ps. xvi. (see Ewald’s 
masterly paraphrase of the whole passage), leads 
us without hesitation to adopt this rendering in 
preference to the usual translation ‘by the right 
hand,’ with many of the best of the modern 
commentators, Neander, Olshausen, De Wette, 
Hackett, Wordsworth, etc. 

Vers. 34, 35. For David is not ascended into 
the heavens: but he saith himself, The Lord 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 
until I make thy foes thy footstool. The 
preacher, here fearful lest any should still suspect 
that King David was the One spoken of through- 
out the great passage he had been quoting, as a 
climax to his argument quotes King David’s own 
words from the 110th Psalm, where the psalmist 
king speaks more clearly and fully (than in Ps. 
xvi.) about the throne at God’s right hand, and by 
his plain unmistakeable words for ever sets aside 
all idea that in the famous passage of the 16th 
Psalm he was writing of himself, for he identifies 
the One who should sit at the right hand of the 
Eternal as his Lord (ver. 1), as the looked-for 
Messiah (vers. 1-7). 

The r1oth Psalm is quoted by the Lord Jesus 
(Matt. xxii. 43; Mark xii. 36). ‘The Saviour 
recognises David as the author of the Psalm, 
and attributes to him a divine inspiration in speak- 
ing thus of the Messiah’ (Hackett). ‘ 

On the question of Christ sitting at the right 
hand of God, Dr. Hackett quotes from Prof. 
Stuart, who remarks: ‘In the New Testament 
where Christ is represented as sitting on the righ: 
hand of Divine Majesty (Heb. i. 3), or at the righ: 
hand of God (Acts ii. 23, and Heb. x. 12), or a: 
the right hand of the throne of God (Heb, xii. 2), 
participation in supreme dominion is most clearly 
meant’ (comp. I Pet. ii. 22; Rom. vill. 343 
Mark xvi. 19; Phil. ii. 6-11 ; Eph. i. 20-23). 

Ver. 36. Let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly. Conclusion of the discourse. The 
whole of this first apostolic sermon was addressed 
to Jews. St. Peter in his argument lays little 
stress on the miracles of the Lord. He only 
alludes to them in passing, and argues alone from 
fulfilled prophecy, with which a Jew would be 
familiar. He~showed from a passage in Joel, 
well known to his listeners, that the outpouring of 
the Spirit and its results, which they had just 
witnessed, was exactly what was foretold for the 
days of the Messiah. He then proceeded to 
point out that his Master, who had died and risen 
again, had fulfilled in every particular the strange 
prophecies contained in two famous Messianic 
Psalms, 
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God hath made that same Jesus . . . Lord and 
Christ. God hath made Him ‘ Lord of all’ (Acts 
x. 36) by exalting Him to His right hand, and 
‘Christ’ (the Greek equivalent for the Hebrew 
‘Messiah,’ the ‘ Anointed’) the One whom 
Israel looked forward to as their Deliverer and 
Redeemer for time and eternity. Meyer and 
also Gloag well remark here, that whilst on earth 
Jesus was equally ‘ Lord and Christ,’ but that then 
He was in the form of a servant, having emptied 
Himself of His power and glory, but by the resur- 
rection and ascension was He openly declared to 
be so. 

Whom ye have crucified. These words in the 
original Greek close the discourse. This glorious 
One, now reigning with all power from His throne 
at the right hand of God,—Messiah and King, —is 
no other than that Jesus whom ye crucified. 


Liffect of the First Discourse of St. Peter, 37-41. 


‘St. Luke here relates what was the fruit of 
the sermons, that we may know that the Holy 
Spirit was displayed not merely in the variety of 
tongues, but in the hearts too of those who heard’ 
(Calvin). 

Ver. 37. Now when they heard this, they 
were pricked in their heart. ‘They’ does not 
of necessity mean all who heard ; but the sequel, 
which speaks of three thousand baptized, implies 
that a vast number of the hearers were affected. 

For the first time since the crucifixion, when 
they shouted applause or stood passively by, 
the people repented them of their cruel deed. 
Then after all they had crucified the Messiah : 
would He from His throne in heaven take 
vengeance on His murderers ? 

. And said unto Peter and the rest of the 

apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we do? 
In the bitter sorrow and deep regret of these men 
for what they had done or allowed to be done, the 
words of Zech. xii. 10 seem to have received a 
partial fulfilment: ‘And I will pour upon the 
house of David, and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplications : 
and they shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced, and they shall mourn for him, as one 
mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitter- 
ness for him, as one that is in bitterness for his 
first-born.’ 

Men and brethren. This friendly, courteous 
address showed how already the people’s hearts 
were moved. It was not so they had addressed 
them before St. Peter’s sermon, when they 
contemptuously mocked them, and said, ‘ These 
men are full of new wine’ (ver. 13). 

Vers. 38-40. The exquisite tact and courtesy so 
marked in all the early Christian writings, and 
especially in the apostolic letters and sermons 
we possess, is very remarkable in this little sésamé 
of the first great Christian address. St. Peter 
forbears all reproach, for they were fully conscious 
now of what they had done. He only now in- 
vited them to join the company of believers, for 
the glorious promises he had been telling them of 
were expressly made to them and their children. 

Repent. The Greek word weravoicare does 
not signify mere sorrow for sin, but it imports 
change of mind. Alford well puts it: ‘Here the 
change (was to be) from thinking Jesus an im- 
postor and scorning Him as one crucified, to 
being baptized in His name and looking to Him 
for remission of sins and the gift of the Spirit.’ 
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Ver. 38. Be baptized. The rite of baptism 
well kmown to the Jews: they used to baptize 
proselytes and their children. — ae 

In the name of Jesus Christ. Their belief in 
Jesus was the ground on which they were to be 
baptized (Meyer). Here only do we find the 
expression ‘to be baptized zz the name’ (:##) ; in 
all other places it is ‘ z¢o the name’ (cis), chap. 
viii. 16 ; Matt. xxviii. 19, etc. ; and ‘ z# thename’ 
(), chap. x. 48. It has been suggested (by De 
Wette and also Hackett) that the usual formula 
into (zis) has been avoided here for the sake of 
euphony, as ¢: occurs in the next clause (sés 
a@eo1v), * for the remission.’ 

Ver. 39. For the promise is unto you. The 
promise contained in the prophecy of Joel, viz. 
the miraculous gifts and influences of the Spirit— 
a characteristic, as far as regards the miraculous 
gifts, of the first days of the age of Messiah. 

And to your children. Hackett explains 
‘your children ’ as signifying ‘your posterity ;’ 
better, however, with Alford to limit it ‘to your 
little ones.’ : ; 

And to all that are afar off. Three explana- 
tions of this are given—(a) Reference to place, to 
all the Jews who do not dwell in Jerusalem or the 
Holy Land—Hebrews and Hellenists. (d) Refer- 
ence in point of time. The promise is not only to 
you but to your descendants far down the stream 
of time. (c) To the Gentiles. Of these, (¢) is un- 
doubtedly the one to be preferred, as the expres- 
sion, an Old Testament one (Zech. vi. 15; Isa. 
xlix. I, lvii. 19), is constantly used to describe 
the Gentiles. The rabbinic writers also employ 
it as synonymous with the heathen (Schottgen 
quoted by Hackett) ; see also St. Paul, Eph. ii. 
13, 17. The admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church of the future, although as a fact never con- 
templated with gratification by the exclusive 
Hebrew nation, was yet constantly taught with 
more or less distinctness by these prophets (see 
Micah iv. 1; Amos ix. 123 Isa, il. 2) 35 ete. 
comp. also the note on ver. 17). 

Even as many as the Lord our God shall call. 
An expression like this, a recorded saying of an 
inspired apostle, leads to the certain conclusion 
that in the wise counsels of God some are called, 
while ofhers are left out of the divine invitation. 
It is not for us to argue on the justice or wisdom 
of Him whose ways are not our ways, nor His 
thoughts our thoughts, when He deals as He 
pleases with His creatures. That such a course 
of action is strictly analogous to what we see of 
the distribution of health and life, power and 
means, among men, is too plain. One solemn 
lesson, however, lies on the surface. Awful is the 
responsibility which attaches itself to those whom 
the Lord our God shall call. Woe be to them if 
they neglect the blessed invitation. With the fate — 
of those who are not called, we have nothing to do, 
Only we may rest assured that our God, who in 
His eternal wisdom has placed no choice before 
them, is a Master ever tender and loving. 

Ver. 40. With many other words. ‘The words 
cited appear to be the concluding and inclusive 
summary of St. Peter’s many exhortations’ (Alford). 

Save yourselves from this untoward genera- 
tion, This should be rendered (as c#énre is pas 
sive): Be ye saved (by God), ‘ Lasset euch retten 
(De Wette). é 

From this untoward generation—that is, from 
that wicked Jewish people who had filled up the 
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‘cup of their iniquity by the murder of the Holy 
One and Just, and who were doomed to destruc- 
_ tion. The siege and utter ruin of Jerusalem, and 
the destruction of the whole Jewish polity, took 
place about thirty-seven years after the day on 
which these words were spoken. Compare our 
Lord’s words, Luke ix. 41, ii. 29-32. 

Ver. 41. Then they that gladly received his 
word were baptized: and the same day there 
were added to them about three thousand souls. 
Several commentators remark here, that as during 
the course at least of that day three thousand 
persons received baptism, this great multitude 
could not have been zmmersed, especially in a city 
like Jerusalem, where the supply of water was not 
abundant. This first baptism probably was ad- 
“ministered by sprinkling or pouring. It is note- 
worthy that on this occasion ‘the baptized’ could 


_ have received little or no instruction in the faith. 


In this case instruction must have followed bap- 
tism. Olshausen, quoted by Gloag, remarks, ‘ We 
may see it was not dogmas (as a preparation for 
baptism) upon which the apostles laid stress, but 
the disposition and bent of the mind.’ 


The Church of the First Days in Jerusalem, 42-47. 


St. Luke gives us in these few verses a vivid 
and a beautiful picture of the beginnings of the 
faith, The believers were no mere handful of 
men and women now. A large proportion of 
the three thousand who had been baptized at 
Pentecost doubtless were dwellers in the city, and 
these now were constantly with the apostles, hear- 
ing from them what the Master had taught His 
own during His life on earth. Daily in the 
Temple observing carefully the old Jewish ritual, 
and then meeting together in the eventide, they 
would eat in common the evening meal, and 
would at its close repeat the solemn act of 
breaking bread He had -instituted in memory 
of His death. And thus the fame of the new 
society spread abroad. ‘Their simple, generous, 
God-fearing life ; the wonders and signs worked by 
the apostles ; the strange, touching revelations in the 
many languages at the Pentecost feast; and above 
all, the memories of that loving Teacher, so well 
known in Jerusalem,—His mysterious powers, 
His death, His resurrection, which was the central 
point of the teaching of the apostles,—worked on 
the minds of men, and daily fresh converts were 
added to the rapidly-growing church. 

Ver. 42. And they continued stedfastly. The 
three thousand souls converted after the Pentecost 
feast. The whole church is not especially men- 
tioned in ver. 44. 

In the apostles’ doctrine. Those who had just 
joined the little company of believers in Jesus 
naturally sought to know more and more of that 
Master they had learned to love. The teaching 
of the apostles would especially consist in rehears- 
ing the sayings of Jesus and explaining the doc- 

. trines of the faith so far as they were at that time 
revealed to them. 

And fellowship. This word should not be 
coupled with the apostles’ doctrine, as in the 
Authorized Version; the rendering should be, 
‘and in fellowship’ (xai 77 xowwvia). ; 

Three significations have been proposed for this 
difficult word—(a) oneness of spirit, brotherhood 
one with the other; (4) distribution of money and 
food among the society; (c) communion in the 
sense of our communion, the Lord’s Supper. Of 
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these, (c) would seem excluded, as this sense of the 
word does not appear to have prevailed before the 
fourth century; (a) and (4) are both admissible, 
but the use of the term in the sense of distribution 
of money or necessaries among the poor in such 
passages as Rom. xv. 26, 2 Cor. viii. 4, and also 
Heb. xiii. 16, seems decisive for (4). 

And in breaking of bread. Common consent 
refers this expression to the breaking of the bread 
in the Lord’s Supper. At this time the Eucharist 
was preceded by an ordinary repast. There is no 
doubt these words refer to a meal taken in com- 
mon by the brethren, accompanied by the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist, following here the example 
of the last supper of the Lord. 

And in prayers. These would include the 
beautiful prayers and Psalms of the old Jewish 
ritual, together with new supplications adapted 
to the new dispensation, in which Jesus -was 
invoked as King and God. See Acts viii. 60, 
ix, 6, xxii.) 10! 

Ver. 43. And fear came upon every soul. The 
general impression on the public mind. A feeling 
of awe was excited even among those who did not 
join the company of believers. 

And many wonders and signs were done by 
the apostles. The healing of the lame man by 
Peter and John, related in the 3d chapter, is an 
instance of one of these. 

Vers. 44, 45. The question of ‘community of 
goods in the early Church’ is discussed in Excursus 
(B) at the-end of this chapter. 

And all that believed were together. This 
means that they assembled together. There were 
probably, even at this early period, several places 
of assembly for the followers of Jesus at Jeru- 
salem. 

And had all things common, etc. There is no 
doubt but that this was an attempt to live as nearly 
as possible the life lived by Jesus and His disciples 
during the days of His ministry on earth, when 
literally they had all things common. In the 
Excursus (B) the limitations of this community 
of goods are fully considered. We must, how- 
ever, bear in mind that this communism among 
the early Christians only existed at Jerusalem, and 
then was certainly not compulsory or universal 
even in the first days. 

Ver. 46. And they, continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple. The wisdom of the Church 
of the first days was conspicuously shown in their ~ 
reverent love for the temple of their fathers. This 
no doubt, in no small degree contributed to their 
having (as we read in the next (47) verse) favour 
with all the people. They seemed from the first 
to have grasped the idea that Christianity as taught 
by Jesus was only the completion of true Judaism. 
They were therefore no separatists ; they practised 
rigidly the rites and observances of the old national 
religion, only supplementing these in private with 
new prayers and hymns, and with a constant repe- 
tition of the sayings of their Master, daily breaking 
bread together in remembrance of His death and 
Passion. In distant lands, among great and 
splendid idot temples, in the midst of dissolute 
and careless peoples, the religion of the Crucified, 
unfettered by sacred or patriotic memories, rapidly 
developed, throwing off gradually but quickly the 
many restrictions which Judaism in its exclusive 
spirit presented to any wide and rapid develop- 
ment. Men like Paul and Apollos laid their rites 
and ordinances tenderly aside, never irreverently 
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perhaps even sorrowfully : but the Spirit led them 
at last to feel these things had done their work, 

And breaking bread from house to house. 
The remark of Neander admirably explains these 
words. A single room would no longer con- 
tain the present number of converts (in Jerusa- 
lem). In addition to their daily resort to the 
Temple, they met in smaller companies at different 
places, where they received instruction from their 
different teachers, and prayed and sang together, 
and as members of a common family closed their 
meeting with a meal, at which bread and wine were 
distributed in memory of the Saviour’s last supper 
with His disciples. 

With gladness. The calm, serene cheerfulness 
of the early Christian, even in times of bitter per- 
secution, was ever a subject of much remark. 
The intense fervour of the faith of these early 
converts caused them to regard with comparative 
indifference everything connected with this life ; 
indeed, the desire ‘to depart and be with Christ’ 
at times led these devoted confessors so recklessly 
to court death and agony as to call forth remon- 
strances from their more famous teachers. 

Ver. 47. Added to the church. The balance 
of authorities is rather against admitting ‘to the 
church’ in the text. The sense of the passage, if 
the word be omitted, would remain unaltered. 
The word tzxangia, church, is a favourite one with 
the author of the Acts. It occurs in this book 
(says Wordsworth) about twenty times. 

Such as should be saved. The Greek word 
here, rods cwgoutvovs, should be rendered simply 
the saved —that is, those who were escaping day by 
day from the evil around them, and taking refuge 
in the Ark of the Church (Wordsworth). The 
English Version has been charged here with a 
strong Calvinistic bias, implying that those who 
were predestined to be saved were being brought 
gradually into the pale of salvation. It is, how- 
ever, clear that no doctrinal prejudice was the 
source of the error here, as all the early English 
versions except that of Wickliffe have it. 


Excursus A. ON THE PENTECOSTAL MIRACLE. 


On the day of Pentecost, the first part of the 
work of the divine Founder of the Christian Church 
was completed when the Holy Ghost was given by 
the Father to the ‘hundred and twenty’ gathered 
together in the name of Jesus. A special grace and 
power was doubtless conferred on those on whom 
the Spirit had descended; but the sfecéa/ power then 
conferred was soon withdrawn from men, the grace 
then given remained for ever with the Church of 
Christ. The special grace included a certain power 
to work miracles—a power, though (comparatively 
speaking), rarely used even in the earliest times, and 
which was gradually withdrawn. In the Fathers, 
very few authenticated instances are given of 
miracles worked by men on whom the Spirit was 
not specially poured at Pentecost. The first 
leaders of the followers of the Crucified, owed to 
‘the Spirit’ that high wisdom which enabled 
them to lay, with such rare skill, such generous 
devotion and true love, the first stories of the 
Christian faith, The Spirit, too, we may affirm, 
teaching them all things, bringing, too, all 
things which the Master had said, into their 
remembrance, guided them when they wrote those 
holy memoirs and letters men call the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. We are tempted to forget the 
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grander issues of the Pentecostal miracle in the 
special gift which seems to have been the first 
apparent result of the descent of the Spirit, the’ 
speaking with tongues; but this was merely the — 
expression of deep thankfulness, the glorious 
utterance of grateful hearts conscious of the eee ; 
change wrought in them by the Spirit sent from 
heaven. This gift of tongues was one of the special 
miraculous powers bestowed at Pentecost on the 
‘hundred and twenty’ disciples then assembled 
together, and seems to have been an ecstatic ex- 
pression of thanks and praise toGod. The speaker, 
rapt, though not losing all command of himself. 
not always fully conscious of what he was uttering, 
poured out his ecstatic stream of praise, thanking 
God for His glorious mighty works, in words, in 
a language not usually comprehended by the by- 
standers, 

These utterances often needed an interpreter. 
At times the speaker, we know, interpreted for 
himself, but generally the gift of interpretation of 
these ecstatic sayings was bestowed on another. 
We are told one spoke (in tongues), and another 
interpreted. The miracte of the ‘ gift of tongues,’ 
as described on that memorable Pentecost, really 
differed in few particulars from those strange mani- 
festations of the Spirit St. Paul writes of in his 
First Corinthian Epistle. The ‘tongues’ in the 
Corinthian Church needed an interpreter, either 
the speaker himself or else some other inspired 
person, as the utterances were in a language not 
understood by the bystanders. At that ‘Pentecost,’ 
however, no such interpreter was needed. The 
inspired ones spoke then as the Spirit gave them 
utterance, in new languages certainly; but on that 
occasion each new language was addressed to 
groups of pilgrims and travellers familiar with the 
sounds. Then we read how the Greek-speaking 
Jew heard one inspired man proclaiming the glori- 
ous words of his Saviour God in his own Greek. 
The strangers of Rome and Italy listened to an- 
other uttering the same praises in their familiar 
Latin. The eastern pilgrim caught the same 
strange, beautiful words of praise and thanksgiy- 
ing spoken by others of that inspired company in 
the different oriental dialects they knew so well. 
In this particular only differs the ‘ gift of tongues’ 
we read of on that first Pentecost after the Lord 
had risen, from the ‘ gift of tongues’ spoken of at 
sucn length by St. Paul (1 Cor. xiv.). The first 
instance of this new and marvellous power needed 
no subsequent interpretation. The new language 
in which each utterance was conveyed on that 
occasion was comprehended by each group of 
listeners at once. We are led, then, to the con- 
clusion that the gift of tongues was one of the 
special powers bestowed when the Spirit descended 
at Pentecost; that it was by no means a permanent 
and abiding power with any one, but was used in 
those days when the revelation of the power of 
Christ came for the first time in all its awful truth 
upon the disciples, to enable them better to pour 
out their new song of praise and thanksgiving. 
These glorious thoughts seem to haye been uttered 
at times in dialects known and familiar to some 
among the bystanders, as at this Pentecost; at times 
the Spirit seems to have given them utterance in a 
language no one present understood; in that case 
needing an interpreter (I Cor. xiv.). But it is 
utterly at variance with all early record to sup- 
pose this ‘gift of tongues’ was a power of speak- 
ing in various languages, to be used by the first 
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believers when they preached the Gospel in distant 
lands ; for neither in the Acts nor the Epistles, nor 
in early ecclesiastical history, is any intimation 

given that the ‘Twelve’ or the ‘hundred and 
twenty,’ or any of the converts to Christianity 
during the first hundred years after the resurrec- 
tion, were supernaturally endowed with power to 
preach the Gospel in different languages which 
they had never learned. On the contrary, the cur- 
rently-received interpretation of Acts xiv. 11 points 
to St. Paul, ‘who spoke with tongues more than 
all,” not understanding the dialect of Lycaonia. 
St. Jerome, too, tells us St. Paul was accompanied 
by Titus as an interpreter (Estius on 2 Cor. xi.) ; 
and Papias (Eusebius, //. Z. iii. 39) writes of Peter 
as attended by Mark, who acted in a like capacity 
in the missionary journeys of that great apostle. 
In the early Fathers on the mysterious nature of the 
“gift of tongues,’ there is an almost total silence. 
To them evidently it was no mere power of speaking 
in various languages ; it was something quite dif- 
ferent, something they could not understand or 
explain, and which had evidently ceased when 
the first generation of believers had passed away. 
One famous inspired passage already quoted from 
“the First Corinthian Epistle forbids any notion of 
this power being used for teaching purposes in 
their own congregation at home in Corinth, and 
totally excludes all idea of the ‘tongues’ as an 
instrument for missionary work among strange 
peoples abroad ; for its chief characteristic is that 
it is unintelligible. The man speaks mysteries, 
prays, blesses, gives thanks in the Spirit, du¢ no 
one understands him. 

We have already called attention to the indisput- 
able fact that the miraculous gifts of the first days, 
-—bestowed on the Church for a definite purpose, 
—when the apostles and those who had learned 
Christ from their lips had passed away, were 
gradually but quickly withdrawn from men. And 
among these supernatural powers we can believe 
that the earliest withdrawn were those new tongues 
first heard in their strange sweetness, needing chen 
no interpreter on that Pentecost morning—those 
tongues which during the birth-throes of Chris- 
tianity gave utterance to the rapturous joy and 
thankfulness of the first believers. They were a 
power though which, if misused, might lead men 
to confusion, to feverish dreamings, to morbid 
imaginings, to a condition of thought which would 
utterly unfit men and women for the stern and 
earnest duties of their several callings ; in a word, 
would lead to a life unreal and unhealthy. And 
so that chapter of sacred history which tells of 
these communings of men with the unseen, which 
speaks of those thrilling moments of rapt joy, of 
those sweet, unearthly utterances which now and 
again beautified with a beauty not of earth the 
lives of those brave witnesses who first set the 
example of giving up all for the love of Christ— 
that chapter was closed for ever, perhaps even 
before those ‘hundred and twenty’ and the 
generation who had listened to their words had 
fallen asleep in Jesus. 

The latter part of this Excursus ts mainly taken 
from a paper contributed by one of the editors of this 
Commentary on the ‘ Acts’ to the Bible Educator 
on the whole question of this miracle, and on some 
of its results. See also Professor Plumptre’s exhaus- 
tive article, in Dr. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 
on the Gift of Tongues; also for a different view 
from that advocated above, compare Bishop Words- 
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worth’s interesting comment on this passage of the 
‘Acts.’ De Wette, Apostelgeschichte, pp. 23-36, 
ed. 1870, vives an able summary of the views of that 
school, which assumes that all accounts of miraculous 
interference are simply mythic. 


Excursus B. ON THE QUESTION WHETHER 
‘COMMUNITY OF GOODS’ WAS THE PRAC- 
TICE GENERALLY AMONG THE EARLY CHRIS- 
TIANS. 


On first reading the little descriptive pictures of 
the Church of the first days by the writer of the 
Acts in chap. ii. 44, 45, iv. 32-35, it would appear 
as though the first believers /2¢eradly carried out 
such charges of the Master as, ‘Sell that ye have, 
and give alms ; provide yourselves bags which wax 
not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not’ 
(Luke xii. 33), and, ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go 
thy way and sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; 
and come and follow ME’ (Matt. xix. 21). But, 
on careful examination of other early Christian 
records contained in these same ‘ Acts,’ and in the 
Epistles of the New Testament, it will be quickly seen 
that this community of goods could not have been 
general, even in the little Jerusalem congregation, 
for (a) the story of the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira—an episode in the early Chureh which 
must have happened very soon after the Pentecost 
miracle—shows most clearly that this giving up of 
possessions into a common stock was no necessary 
condition of Christian membership. No rule of 
this nature existed in the early Church ; no such 
apostolic injunction was ever hinted at. * Whilst 
(thy possession) remained,’ said St. Peter to 
Ananias, ‘ was it not thine own? and after it was 
sold, was it not in thine own power?’ Ananias 
might have retained any part of it he wished, and 
still have remained a member of the Jerusalem 
congregation. His sin, for which he was so 
terribly punished, consisted in his pretending to 
give more than he really had done. (4) Some 
fourteen years later (Acts xii. 12) we find Mary, 
the mother of John and Mark—evidently a person 
of consideration and authority in the Church— 
possessing a house of her own in the city. ‘The 
action of the Jerusalem Church in the days im- 
mediately succeeding the ascension of the Lord in 
this matter of community of goods was no attempt 
to engraft on the new society any rigid ascetic rule . 
of life, such as was practised by the Essene sect 
among the Jews. It was simply a loving, longing 
wish to continue with as little difference as possible 
the simple, self-denying, unworldly life which 
Jesus led with His disciples while on earth. It 
was an earnest striving to carry out to the letter 
such commands as we find in St. Luke xii. 33, of 
which commands the inspired wisdom of the 
apostles soon saw the necessity of teaching an 
enlarged interpretation. The community of goods 
among the early Christians, apparently exclu- 
sively confined to Jerusalem, was not universal 
even there, and with the fall and destruction of 
the city (A.B. 70), if not before, ceased to be a 
practice of any portion of the Christian Church. 

The inspired teaching of the Epistles of the New 
Testament clearly shows us what was the view 
taken by men like St. James and St. Paul of this 
question of property. They evidently had no idea 
cf a general sharing of possessions among Chris- 
tians, and never publicly urged on their converts 
a renunciation of their rank or property ; 9n the 
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contrary, they pressed home to all—poor and rich, 
bond and free—the duty of doing their best for 
their Master and their brother in that state of life 
in which they were placed by the providence of 
God. It is true that they urged everywhere on 
all orders and degrees of men, on Gentile as well 
as Jew, the severe high view’ of life instead of the 
low and self-indulgent one ; yet they everywhere 
acknowledge and accept orders and degrees among 
men as the wise arrangements of Almighty God. 
Paul even declines to interfere with the relation of 
master and slave (Epistle to Philemon), preferring 
to leave the correction of this terrible exaggeration 
of class privilege to the inevitable action of the 
religion of Jesus on the hearts of men. 

Whether Paul addresses one particular church 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2; 2 Cor. ix. 5-7), or a group of 
churches (Gal. ii. 10), or a prominent disciple 
(1 Tim. vi. 17, and Philemon), his teaching ever 
proceeds from the assumption that rich and poor, 
high-born and low-born, in their several positions, 
were reckoned among the congregations who 
believed in Jesus. Even the austere and ascetic 
James, who certainly witnessed ‘and most probably 
shared in the primitive community of goods in the 
Jerusalem Church, repeatedly rebukes the rich and 
powerful, not for ossessing, but for misusing 
wealth and position (James ii. I-9, iv. 13-17, 
v. I-5). 

It is no baseless theory which sees as the result 
of this community of goods, existing so generally 
in the Jerusalem Church, the extreme distress 
which, as early as the year A.D. 43, prevailed 
among the Jerusalem Christians. In spite of the 
most generous exertions of ‘the brethren’ in 
Rome, in Greece, in Asia Minor, in Syria, this 
deep poverty seems to have continued to the last 
(that is, till A.D. 70, when the city was destroyed) 
in the mother Church of Christendom. Constant 
reference to the extreme poverty among the 
Jerusalem Christians occurs in the busy life of 
St. Paul (see Acts xi. 29, xxiv. 17; Gal. ll. 103 
Rom, xv. 26; I tor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. 4-14, 
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ix. 1-12). Nor is it improbable that the first 
great missionary leaders — men like Paul, and 
Barnabas, and Luke, guided as they were by the © 
Holy Ghost—were deterred by the spectacle of — 
helpless poverty presented by the Church of 
Jerusalem from sanctioning in other cities an 
enthusiasm which led men, through a desire of 
carrying out to the letter the self-denying com- 
mands of their Master, to throw up those grave 
and weighty responsibilities which accompany 
wealth and position, and thus to reduce them- 
selves to a state of helpless dependence ; for they 
saw in such a community all manly self-reliance, 
all generous effort, would, on the part of the indi- 
vidual, gradually cease to exist. 

A deadly torpor, such as seems to have crept 
over and paralyzed the Jerusalem Christians, would 
by degrees have destroyed the energy of every 
Church whose members, by voluntarily renounc- 
ing rank and home and wealth, sought Zterally 
to fulfil their Lord’s commands. Other ages have 
witnessed attempts more or less noble, even 
though mistaken, to revive the Jerusalem dream of 
a life where should exist no distinctions of ‘ order’ 
and class, and where /:¢erai/y all things should be 
possessed in common ; but every such attempt has 
failed ; sometimes ending in wild disorder, some- 
times producing a society whose life and aims 
seemed utterly at variance with the teaching and 
the mind of Christ. I need scarcely allude here to 
the vows of poverty and self-renunciation of the 
famous Franciscan order, and to the hopes of its 
generous and devoted founder, Francis of Assisi— 
vows, alas! too often broken ; hopes, alas! cruelly 
deceived. 

The estimate of Paul and his brother apostles 
was the true one; they judged rightly when they 
declined to interfere with the established order of 
things among civilised peoples, or to recognise in 
any way a state of society which, however beauti- 
ful in theory, in practice would effectually bar all 
progress, and which would only result in confusson 
and misery. 


CHAPTER III. | 
The First Miracle of Peter and of John—The Second Sermon of Peter. 


I OW Peter and “ John ? went up together * “into the temple 7&4 | 

2 at *the hour of prayer, being “the ninth hour. Anda s$ectan 14. 
certain man 7 lame from his mother’s womb was carried, * whom sae 
they laid daily at the gate of the temple which is called Beauti- ¢fp, "77: 

3 ful, “to ask alms of them that entered into the temple; Who £2, 9i2:3e 


seeing Peter and John about to go into the temple, asked an ,G)"42% 


4 alms.’ 


And Peter, * fastening his eyes upon him with John 


(Gk.). 
» g So Lu. xvi. 


5 said, Look on us. And he * gave heed unto them, expecting 456 Jo. ix. 8, 


6 to receive something of them. 


Then Peter said, ’ Silver and 


z Ver. 12(Gk.). 
k Lu. xiv. 7 


gold have I none; but such as I have give I thee:* “In the A awk 


m Ch. iv. 10 (Gk.). 


So ver. 16; ch. iv. 30. 


Cp. ch, ix. 34. 





1 were going up together 
3 but what I have, that give I thce 


? to receive an alms 
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7 name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up* and walk. And he *%4 xv. 6; 


took him by the right hand, and lifted 42m up: and immediately och ieetg ar 
8 his feet and ankle bones received strength, And he “leaping up ,&2+5'* 

stood, and walked, and entered with them into the temple, “Jo: * 23) 
g walking, and “leaping, and praising God. And ’ all the people * 32 * 
10 saw him walking and praising God: And they knew that it J2¢* *”" 


was he which * sat for alms at the Beautiful gate of the temple: “See Le 


and they were filled with wonder and amazement at that which 1 Rather as 
. ie ids 
had happened unto him. 
Iz Andasthe lame man which was healed’ ’held Peter and o Gr ra 


John, all the people ran together unto them in ” the porch that ae vi 3, 
12 is called Solomon’s, greatly wondering. And when Peter saw xi BCE % 
zt, he * answered unto the people, Ye men of Israel, why marvel Mat 79, 
ye at this?® or why “look ye so earnestly on us, as though by eee 
our own power or “holiness we had made this maz to walk?” eee 


13 The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, “the God of 38, 20,21; 


5 : 7 Jo. xviii. 40, 
our fathers, hath “ glorified his Son Jesus ;* whom os * deli-~ sas: nf 


vered up, and 7 denied him in the presence of Pilate, * when he ae ie =e 
14 was determined to “let 4zm go. But ye denied ’the Holy ace Ta vi 


One and ‘the Just, and ¢desired a murdererx to be ° granted o Seem i + 


I5 unto you; And killed the 7 Prince of * life, whom * God hath ¢ Sh: vi. s 


xxi 345 


16 raised * from the dead ; whereof we are * witnesses. And*his 17;*5°? 


name / through faith in his name hath made this max strong, 713°” 
whom ye see and know: yea, ’ the faith which is by him hath ear 
given him this perfect soundness in the presence of you all. eee See 
17 And now, otis I wot that ”through ignorance ye did 7¢, fChav. 35 
18 as did also your “rulers. But those things, which God ° before ¢ «Gk, 11. 
had showed ® 4 by the mouth of all his prophets,’® ’ that Christ ® rd a 
19 should suffer, he hath so fulfilled. “Repent ye therefore, and are a 
* be converted, that your sins! may be ‘blotted out, when ¢he 7 See Mat. ix. 


times of refreshing * shall come from the presence of the Lord ; mo Jo. xvi. 


ch. xiii, 
20 And he shall send'* Jesus Christ, which “ before was preached 273 x Cor. ii, 
. -P- 2 
21 unto you: ” Whom the heaven must receive until the times of nl 14, 
IS. er 
” restitution '* of all ¢hzugs, which *God hath spoken by the Tim.i.13. 
o Ver. 24 (Gk.). So ch. ii. 23, iv. 28. 
Wen ek 3: rik 22; 1Pet.i. 10,11. See Lu. xxiv. 27. gCp Heb. ii. 10. 750 ch. ii. 38. 
s See Lu. xxii. 32. t See Ps. li. x. u Ver. 18. 
v Ch. i. 11. w See Mat. xvii. rr. « See Lu. i.7o. 





4 some ancient authorities omit ‘rise up’ 

5 all the older authorities omit the words ‘the lame man which was healed. 
Text should read simply, ‘ And as he held’ te 

6 why marvel ye at this man ‘ his servant Jesus 

8 whom God raised ® which God foreshowed 

10 Most ancient authorities read instead of ‘his prophets’ ‘the prophets,’ ad 
instead of ‘ Christ’ ‘his Christ’ 

11 more literally ‘and turn again, that your sins,’ etc. 

12 that so the times of refreshing 

13 And that he may send 

14 gy the times of restoration 
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22 mouth of all his holy prophets 7 since the world began. For ¥ See Lu. i. 70 


Moses truly said ‘unto the fathers,’® * A prophet shall the Lord 
your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; 
*him shall ye hear in all ings whatsoever he shall say unto 
And it shall come to pass, that every soul, which will not ,* 8:3 a 


you. 


hear that prophet, shall be destroyed '* from among the people. 
Yea, and all the * prophets from ¢ Samuel and those that follow 8 Rom. ix. 


So Jo. ix 32. 
2 Cited from 


15, 19 he 
Cited also 
Ch. vill 37 ae 
aSee Mat. 


20; ch, xiii, 
20; Heb. xi. 


5, xv. 8. 


after, as many as have spoken, have likewise °foretold’” of &2ch.ii.3o. 


these days. 


Ye are ° the children ** of the prophets, and of the 


d@ Cited from 
Gen, xxii. 


: : ° 18. See 
covenant which God made with our fathers, saying unto Abra-_ Gen. xii. 3. 


e So Eph. iii. 


ham, @ And in thy seed shall ° all the kindreds of the earth be 1s. 


Jesus,” 


you from “zs iniquities. 


g See ch. ii. 24. AVer. 25. 





* blessed. Unto you / first God, * having raised up his Son, 


19 SF Ch. xiii. 46 5 
Rom, i. 16, 
ii.g. So 


. . : . 1 
sent him to “bless you, in * turning away every one of Mat. x. 5, 6, 


xv. 24; Lu. 
xxiv. 47; ch. 
xiii. 26, 32, 
33+ 


z Rom. xi. 26. So Mat. i. 21; ch. v. 3r. 


15 The words ‘unto the fathers’ do not occur in the older authorities. 


16 shall be utterly destroyed 


17 Instead of ‘foretold’ the ancient authorities read ‘told.’ 


18 ye are the sons 


19 having raised up his servant 


20 Many of the ancient authorities omit ‘Jesus.’ 





Healing of the Lame Man by Peter and John at 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, 1-11. 


The writer of the ‘ Acts,’ after describing the 
inner life of the new society, takes up the thread 
of the story again. He had spoken (ver. 46) of 
the daily attendance of the followers of Jesus in the 
Temple, and had mentioned the many signs and 
wonders which were being worked by the apostles 
(ver. 43); and now he gives in detail an account 
of one of their daily visits to the Temple, in the 
course of which the apostles happened to do one 
of those wondrous works referred to (ver. 43). 

Ver. 1. Peter and John went up together into 
the temple. These two apostles are constantly 
mentioned as being together in the later portions 
of the Gospel, and the earlier ones of the ‘ Acts.’ 
They were sent by Christ to prepare the upper 
room for the last Passover. They were most 
probably both present in the hall of Caiaphas. 
They both followed Christ (John xxi.) after His 
appearance by the sea of Tiberias. They are 
together here inthe Temple. ‘They are afterwards 
sent out together to confirm the Samarian con- 
verts; but after chap. viii. 14, although, as 
Wordsworth remarks, St. Peter is mentioned in 
this book nearly forty times after the occurrence 
referred to (chap. viil.), St. John never appears 
again. Most likely St. John about that time 
ceased to be a resident in the Holy City. 

At the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour. 
This was about three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
hour of the evening sacrifice. Of the three different 
hours of prayer, this was the favourite time for 
the Jews to go up to the Temple, as the busiest 
time in the day was over, and it happened just 
before the evening (the principal) meal of the day 
(see Ewald). 

Ver. 2. A certain man lame from his mother’s 
womb was carried, whom they laid daily at the 


gate of the temple which is called Beautiful, to 
ask alms of them that entered into the temple. 
Martial (i. 112) tells us of beggars who were in 
the habit of sitting at the gate of heathen temples. 
Chrysostom recommends this practice as regards 
Christian charities. In the Roman Catholic 
churches on the Continent of Europe, one or more 
beggars, usually cripples, constantly sit in the 
church porch asking charity from all who enter. 
The temple. A short description of the Temple 
as it appeared at the time of the crucifixion, will 
bring those events which are related in the ‘ Acts’ 
as happening in the Temple, more vividly before 
our eyes. Solomon’s ‘ House’ had been com- 
pletely destroyed in the Babylonian war; on the 
return from captivity, a second Temple was built. 
Herod the Great restored the second ‘ House’ 
completely, and almost entirely rebuilt it; his 
successors went on with the work of adorning and 
beautifying for the period of about forty-six years 
referred to by John xi. 20, Outwards, and in 
its decorations within, it was perhaps not inferior 
to Solomon’s ‘ House’ (its moveable furniture and 
vessels were not wrought of the same costly mate- 
rials), and at this time it was one of the most 
stately buildings in the world. The outward face 
of the Temple, looking at it from the Mount of 
Olives, as our Lord did that last week of His 
earthly life (Matt. xxiv.), ‘wanted nothing that 
was likely to surprise men’s minds or their eyes ; 
for it was covered over with plates of gold, 
which, at the first rising of the sun, reflected back 
such a splendour as compelled those who forced 
themselves to look upon it to turn away their eyes, 
just as they would have done at the sun’s rays. 
This Temple appeared to strangers, when they were 
at a distance, like a mountain covered with snow, 
for those parts of it which were not covered with 
gold were exceeding white’ (Josephus, zd. 
Bell. y. 5). This glorious ‘House’ in no way, 


> 


_ because no Israelitish 


Cuap. III.J 


description is in the main taken, resembled one of 
our medizeval cathedrals ; its most striking feature 
was not the Temple proper, but its courts, 
surrounded with cloisters. The whole pile con- 
sisted in a series of terraces rising one above the 
other, on the topmost of which stood the sanctuary. 
The circumference of the entire edifice was about 
half a mile. 

The. outer court, known as the Court of the 
Gentiles, surrounded the Temple; on each side 
were cloisters with pillars of the Corinthian order 
of white marble, with roofs of curiously enyraved 
cedar. The open court was laid with coloured 


' tesselated pavement ; a flight of fourteen steps led 


from this outer court—beyond which no Gentile 
might pass—to the inner court. This was a 
square, and was divided into terraces which rose 
one above the other in a westerly direction to 
the Temple, which was situated at the western 
end of the square. The first terrace was termed 
the ‘Court of the 
Women,’ not because 
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writes Gloag, from whose elaborate note this 
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mwyno, 1 Kings vii. 19). Josephus, without par- 


ticularizing, speaks of one of the lemple gates 
excelling all the others in richness of material and 
in decoration. It was made of Corinthian brass, 
overlaid with plates of gold and silver, and was 
fifty cubits high. 

Ver. 3. Asked an alms. Meyer, quoting from 
Vajikra Rabbi, f. xx. 3, 4, gives us some Jewish 
forms of begging: ‘ Merere in me,’ ‘ In me benefac. 
tibi,’ etc. 

Ver. 4. And Peter, fastening his eyes on him 
with John, said, Look on us. Calvin, comment- 
ing on this miracle about to be worked by Peter 
and John, asks whether they had the power of 
working such miracles when they pleased, and 
replies they were so exclusively ministers of the 
Divine power that they attempted nothing of their 
own will, and the Lord worked through them 
whenever it was expedient. Hence it happened 
they healed one sufferer—not all sufferers promis- 
cuously, for the Holy 
Spirit guided them 






































it was exclusively al- 
lotted to them, but 














woman might advance 
farther. There were 
cloisters with hand- 
some pillars round 
this court also; ‘a 
flight of five or, as 
some say, fifteen steps 
led to the second ter- 
race, ‘the Court of 
the Israelites,’ which 
was parted by a low 
wall from a still higher 
terrace, ‘the Court of 
the Priests.’ Thissur- 
rounded the Temple 
and led to it by a 
flight of twelve steps. 

The Temple itself 
was comparatively 
small, 150 feet long, 
150 feet broad, but 
narrowing as it re- 
ceded to a breadth of 
90 feet. Josephus 
states it as only 150 
feet high, but opinions 
as to its height vary. It was built of blocks of 
white marble covered with plates of gold. It con- 
tained, besides other chambers, a vestibule, the 
Holy Place entered by a golden door, and the 
Holy of Holies. 

The gate . . . whichiscalled Beautiful. It is 
not certain whether (a) this refers to the gate called 
‘Nicanor,’ or (4) to the gate called ‘Shushan.’ 
(a) The gate ‘Nicanor’ led from the court of the 
Gentiles to the inner court of the Israelites. (d) 
The Shushan gate was an outer gate, and led out 
from the court of the Gentiles. The market for 
the sale of doves and animals for sacrifice was 
held close by this gate. It was named after Susa 
(Shusah), the ‘ City of Lilies’ (ew), some say, 
because a picture of the royal Persian residence 
was painted or carved on the gate (Meyer suggests 
the origin of the name might be sought from the 
lily-shaped capitals of the pillars of the gate, jway 





The Golden Gate (Exterior). 








here just as in other 
matters. So Peter, in 
answer to the poor 
cripple’s prayer for 
alms, moved by the 
Holy Ghost, fixes his 
earnest gaze on him, 
to discover if he were 
worthy of the glorious 
gift of health he had 
to bestow. 

Ver. 5. And he 
gave heed unto them. 
The sufferer, perhaps 
surprised at this un- 
usual notice from a 
passer-by, gazed up at 
Peter and John with 
rapt attention (the 
Greek word is far 
stronger than the Eng- 
lish equivalent), £/ozw- 
ing he was about to 
receivesome kindness, 
he knew not what, 
from these holy men, 
whom doubtless he 
knew well by sight, - 
having often seen 
them go up to the Temple. 

Ver. 6. Then Peter said. Recognising from 
something he could read in that face, marked by 
years of suffering and want, that ere was true faith. 

Silver and gold have I none; but such as I 
have give I thee. Centuries after, Cornelius 4 
Lapide beautifully relates how Thomas Aquinas 
once came to Pope Innocent Iv. ata moment when 
the pontiff had before him a great treasure of gold. 
‘ See, Thomas,’ said Innocent, ‘see, the Church can 
no more say as it did in those first days, ‘‘ Silver 
andgoldhaveInone.”’ ‘True, holyfather,’ replied 
Thomas Aquinas, ‘ but the Church of the present 
day can hardly say to a lame man what the Church of 
the first days said, ‘‘ Arise and walk”’ (Cornelius 
a Lapide, quoted by Wordsworth). Peter and his 
companions in the Church of Jerusalem were com- 
pelled literally to comply with their Master’s 
injunction (Matt. x. 9), * Provide neither gold nor 
silver in your purses.’ The community of pos: 
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sessions, a state of things which prevailed then 
generally (though not universally) in the city, 
had the effect of producing an ever - increasing 
poverty among the brethren. 

In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise 
up and walk. When their Master performed a 
miracle, His language was that of direct com- 
mand, as in Luke v. 24: ‘I say unto thee, Arise,’ 
and the palsied man rose up healed ; while Peter 
likewise bids the helpless sufferer ‘arise,’ but he 
commands in his Master’s name, by the power of 
which the wonder-work was to be oes a oa 

Ver. 7. And he took him by the right hand. 
To the word of command, Peter, following his 
Master’s example in such cases (see Mark ix. 27), 
grasps him by the right hand, thus encouraging 
him to obey the command to arise. On the use 
of such outward instrumentality, Chrysostom re- 
marks: ‘So, too, Christ did ; ofttimes would Heheal 
with a word, ofttimes with an act; frequently, too, 
He would stretch out His hand where their faith 
was too weak, that it (the miracle of healing) 
might not seem to have worked of itself’ (Chry- 
sostom, quoted in Alford). 

His feet and ankle bones received strength. 
Commentators remark on the accuracy and exact- 
ness of the description. They are the words, of 
one who had received the professional training of 
a physician, 

Ver. 8. And entered with them into the 
temple. Instead of at once going to his home 
or any other place, his first thought seems to have 
been: ‘ He would go into the sanctuary of his God 
and there return thanks for his great deliverance.’ 
Peter and John, guided by the Holy Ghost, when 
they cast their eyes on the poor cripple, were not 
deceived in their estimate of his character, 

Vers. 9, 10. And all the people saw him walk- 
ing. The crowds in the temple-court knew him 
as he walked among them for that helpless beggar 
whom they had seen so many times lying by the 
‘Beautiful Gate ;’ they saw him now, who had 
never walked before, full of life and power, prais- 
ing God, and were struck with amazement and 
wonder at the greatness of the miracle. 

Ver. 11, And as the lame man which was 
healed held Peter and John. That is, while 
he was holding them fast or keeping near them 
(see De Wette), perhaps, as Alford suggests, in 
the ardour of his gratitude, that he might testify to 
all who his benefactors were. 

In the porch that is called Solomon’s, This 
porch or cloister was on the eastern side of the 
court of the Gentiles. It was built on an artificial 
embankment which filled up a deep valley. The 
embankment was the work of King Solomon,— 
hence, perhaps, the name,—and the cloister was 
restored on the original plan. 

It was in this cloister that the traffic of the 
money-changers was carried on. According to 
Lightfoot, the whole court of the Gentiles was 
spoken of popularly, at times, as Solomon’s Porch. 
It was here, in winter-time, at the feast of Dedica- 
tion, that Jesus walked when the Jews took up 
stones to stone Him. 


Second Discourse of St. Peter, 12-26. 


This second sermon of St. Peter is even more 
briefly reported than the first. Compared with the 
summary Divine wisdom has preserved for us in 
the ‘ Acts,’ it must have been originally a dis- 
course of some length. The last division 
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(CHAP. III 
especially (vers. 17-26) has apparently been much 
abbreviated. It evidently stafts with the know- 
ledge that much concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
dwelt upon by St. Peter at Pentecost, was known 
to the crowds now thronging the Porch of 
Solomon. It only touches upon the awful 
‘death’ of Jesus, in which death he tries to 
excuse the guilt of the Jewish people by urging 
for them the plea, ‘They knew not what they 
did.’ The central point of the address is the 
earnest exhortation to the Jews to repentance and 
faith, that they might share in the glorious blessings 
of the future—in which blessings they, as the 
people from whom Christ sprung and to whom He 
was first sent, seemed especially invited to share. 

The sernion falls into two divisions—(a) 12-16. 
The miracle of healing the lame man, at which ye 
marvel, is a work of God’s, done to glorify that 
Jesus of Nazareth whom you crucified and God 
raised from the dead ; (6) 17-26. But you did this 
deed in ignorance, God all the while carrying out 
His design ; so repent now, and share in a salva- — 
tion which Christ will bring—Christ who will one 
day, as your prophets have said, return. 

Ver, 12. And when Peter saw it, he answered 
unto the people, etc. The wondering gaze of 
the throng in the temple-court seemed to ask, 
‘What mighty power is possessed by these men? 
What holy men must these be for God to have 
endowed them with these strange miraculous 
gifts?’ It was in answer to that inquiring, 
anxious look, more than to any direct question, 
that Peter replied with his second sermon (see 
Lange), which he opens with a startling question, 
‘Men of Israel, do you think we have done this 
great thing? Do you attribute this to ou 
wondrous skill, or do you look upon this strange 
power as bestowed on us, as a reward for our piety 
and goodness ?’ 

Ver. 13. The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the God of our fathers. No words 
could have riveted the attention of the people 
like these. ‘ /Ve have not done this great thing 
which so astonishes you, but the Eternal of hosts, . 
the Glory and Hope of Israel, the covenant God, 
in whose royal house we all are standing—He 
has done it.’ 

Hath glorified his Son Jesus, and by doing it 
hath glorifed that Jesus whom ye all know. 
‘His Son’ (roy xaidu wired), So the Vulgate and 
ancient interpreters generally (as though the Greek 
word was visv), All scholars now are agreed 
that the passage should be rendered ‘hath glori- 
fied His servant Jesus.’ Messiah is constantly 
designated by this title, ‘Servant of the Lord’ 


(nin Tay), in the second part of Isaiah (chaps. 


xl.-Ixvi.), as the One who carries out the deliberate 
plan of God—the Minister of the Eternal—in the 
redemption of the world. The title is directly 
applied to Christ (Matt. xii. 18) in. a quotation 
from the famous Isaiah prophecies : ‘ Behold my 
Servant (rai;), whom I have chosen ; my beloved, 
in whom my soul is well pleased.” The appella- 
tion referring to Christ occurs in the Acts four 
times with the same signification (comp. ver. 26 of 
this chapter in iv. 27, 30). None of the apostles 
is ever called xeis @z00, but only doiA0¢ Ozo¥, 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied him. The 
picture St. Peter paints to the Jews of their guilt 
is exceedingly vivid. He piles up the terrible 
contrasts. ‘This Jesus God'hath glorified ; but ye, 
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denying that He was Messiah, have delivered Him 
up to shame and death. Pilate, the mocking 
careless Roman, could not find in his heart to 
condemn Him ; but you urged him on, clamourin: 
for His blood. You were offered (ver. 14) the 
choice between a murderer and the Holy and 
Righteous One, and you chose the murderer. The 
Prince of life, whom God raised from the dead, 
you in your shortsightedness deprived of life. 
Ver. 14. But ye denied the Holy One and the 
Just, Old Testament titles of Messiah, where 
He is called the Holy One, the Righteous Branch, 
the Lord our Righteousness, God’s Righteous 
Servant who should justify many (Isa. liii. 11). 
_ Ver. 15. The Prince of life. Life here, in its 
highest sense, is intended—eternal life (see John 
i, 4, v. 26, ii. 25); but it includes also physical 
life. Alford even suggests the possibility that the 
words may contain an allusion to the great miracle 
[the raising of Lazarus], which was the immediate 
cause of the enmity of the rulers to Jesus. 
Whereof we are witnesses. After an unfolding 
of the marvellous connection between the sacred 
Israelitic prophecies and the Life and Passion of 


_ Jesus of Nazareth, when the apostles came to 


speak of the resurrection and of the risen glorified 
jesus, they would constantly say here simply, 
grandly (einfach grossartig (Meyer)), ‘and of this 
we are witnesses, for we have seen Him risen.’ 

Ver. 16. And his name through faith in his 
name hath made this man strong, whom ye see 
and know. We will take these words in the 
order of the original Greek: ‘And through faith 
in His name.’ Peter had just related (in ver. 15) 
what was the ground of his perfect faith: he had 
been one of the witnesses of the risen Lord. He 
now proceeds to tell them that the miracle they 
are wondering at is the result of that faith. 

In his name. The miracle of healing was 
worked by the name of Jesus, uttered under the 
condition of perfect faith above mentioned. 

This man strong, whom ye see. Here Peter 
doubtless pointed to the man standing, as we know, 
close by the apostles. 

Yea, the faith which is by him hath given 
him this perfect soundness. The faith which 
Peter possessed, and by means of which he had 
healed the lame man, is represented as the work 
of Christ (z.e. faith in Christ is the gift of Christ) ; 
in other words, the expression ‘ which is by Him’ 
may be explained thus: Faith in Jesus of 
Nazareth as Messiah came to Peter partly owing 
to his having witnessed the life and work, and 
especially the resurrection, of Christ — partly 
through the revelations of the Spirit sent by Christ 
from the Father at Pentecost. This seems a 
fairly accurate statement of the conditions under 
which this first great apostolical miracle was 
wrought; (1) It was worked solely by a perfect 
faith in Jesus. of Nazareth as Messiah (which faith, 
as we have seen, was the gift of Christ); and (2) 
The faith was the faith of the apostles, not of the 
lame man who was healed; it was evidently 
money, not health, that he hoped to receive from 
them. ‘Silver and gold have I none,’ said Peter. 
All that can be said of the restored cripple is, that 
he was an eminently fit subject for the distin- 
guished mercy shown to him. Peter and John, 
guided by the Holy Spirit, no doubt perceived 
this. His brave and grateful conduct after he 
was restored to health and strength, is a sufficient 
index to his character. 
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Ver. 17. Peter’s tone changes here. After his 
vivid picture of the awful guilt incurred by the 
Jews as a nation in murdering the Messiah, he 
now lovingly would not have them despair, but 
tells them they knew Him not when they con- 
sented to that cruel death—a death, too (ver. 18), 
which was necessary as part of the redemption 
plan of God. 

Ver. 17. And now, brethren. Notice the 
apostle no longer gravely, though courteously, 
addresses the people as ‘ men of Israel’ (ver. 12), 
but affectionately as ‘ brethren.’ 

Through ignorance ye didit. Not recognising 
under that meek and lowly form the conquering 
Messiah they so fondly looked for to free Israel 
from the foreigner’s degrading yoke which had so 
long weighed them down,—the triumphant King 
who should restore the never-forgotten glories of 
David and Solomon. 

As did also your rulers, Just one loving word 
to those Sadducean rulers, who then possessed such 
great power over the people, in case any of their 
proud unbelieving hearts had been pierced at his 
narrative of the death of ‘the Just.’ 

It was our Lord’s words on the cross which 
suggested the beautiful thought of this 17th verse : 
‘Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they 
do’ (Luke xxiii. 34; see also 1 Tim. ; Eph. i. 13). 

Ver. 18. In reference to God, the sin of Israel, 
consisting in the rejection and murder of Messiah, 
may be forgiven, in so far as it at the same time 
involved the fulfilment of the divine decree made 
mention of by all the prophets, ‘that Messiah 
should suffer.’ 

Which God showed by the mouth of all the 
prophets. ‘Omnes prophete in universum non 
prophetarunt nisi de diebus Messize’ (Sazzhedr. 
99, I, quoted by Alford). These words of Peter’s 
are not to be understood asa hyperbole (Kuinoel), 
or in the sense given to them by Olshausen, who, 
looking upon the entire history of the Jews as 
typical, in that view maintains that all the 
ancient prophets prophesied of Christ. Very 
many of the prophets describe with more or less 
distinctness the sufferings and the death of 
Messiah—all of them looked on with sure hope to 
the times of restoration and redemption. This 
longed-for restoration and redemption was only 
to be won by the sufferings and death of Messiah. 
Meyer’s view slightly differs from the above. He _ 
looks dack—as on a thing accomplished—to re- 
demption, won only through the death and suffer- 
ing of the Messiah Jesus. Of this redemption 
all the prophets spoke. 

Ver. 19. Repent ye therefore(ov»). Seeing, then, 
that your guilt, great though it be, does not shut you 
out from pardon and reconciliation in the blood of 
the Messiah, whom in ignorance you crucified, 
‘repent ye therefore.’ 

And be converted—that is, turn from your pre- 
sent way of life, receive the crucified Jesus as Mes- 
siah. Inasimilar exhortation (chap. ii. 38), Peter 
adds, ‘ and be baptized ;’ but this naturally would 
be understood, in the present instance, as several 
thousand had so recently received the rite of bap- 
tism immediately after their conversion to Christ. 

That your sins may be blotted out (in the blood 
of Jesus—obliterated, as it were, from the book of 
record or tablet where they were written). No 
doubt this idea of ‘blotting out’ refers to the 
baptism in the name of Jesus—that mystical 
washing away of sin. 
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_ When the times of refreshing shall come 
from the presence of the Lord ; Ver. 20. And he 
shall send Jesus Christ. This rendering is 
undoubtedly incorrect; #7; dé» followed by a 
subjunctive #aéwe1, cannot signify ‘ when’ in the 
sense of iwi, fostguam (Beza, Castalio, and others, 
and also the English Version). It can only be 
translated ‘in order that the times of refreshing,’ 
etc. What, now, are we to understand by this 
statement of St. Peter? Ist. That these times of 
refreshing. relief, or rest for the wearied and 
faithiul tuilers of the world, will come when the 
- Jewish peuple, as a people, shall acknowledge 
Jesus as Messiah ; and 2d. That these times of 
refreshing are closely connected with the Second 
Coming of the Lord. The second clause of the 
statement (ver. 20) is added to define with greater 
exactness the nature cf the ‘times of refreshing,’ 
as a period in which Jesus the Messiah shall come 
again and comfort with His presence His own 
faithful servants. We have doubtless, in our 
very short abstract of this division of St. Peter's 
sermon, a distinct reference to a season of rest and 
gladness which the coming of Messiah in His 
glory would herald; it is apparently identical 
with the period of Messiah's reign for a thousand 
years, described in that portion of the Apocalypse 
beginning (xi. 15), when ‘the kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of His Christ.’ St. Peter connects these events 
with the conversion of the Jewish people. Now 
it may be pointed out by thoughtful men—not 
necessarily unbelievers—that more than eighteen 
centuries have passed by since the inspired 
apostle spoke these words, and the conversion of the 
Jewish people—as a people—seems still as remote 
an event as it appeared to be some forty years 
after the date of the present discourse (we may 
assume that after the fall of the city in A.D. 70, few 
Jews, comparatively speaking, became Chris- 
tians). To this the reply naturally suggests 
itself: Though after eighteen centuries the heart 
of the ‘chosen’ race seems as hard as ever ; 
still, circumstance unprecedented in the history of 
the world, God has kept them together. Though 
dispersed to the four quarters of the globe, they 
are as distinct and separate a people now as they 
were eighteen centuries back. Is it not surely for 
some great purpose, still hidden in peihaps a 
remote future, that they are kept in their strange, 
apparently unnatural, separation ? 

From the presence of the Lord. ‘Since the 
blessings in question are laid up there, He is, and 
must be, received thence’ (Hackett). 

Ver. 20. And he shall send Jesus Christ. See 
above, the note on the ‘times of refreshing,’ 
with which period this Second Advent of the Lord 
must be considered as contemporaneous. 

Ver. 21. Whom the heaven must receive. 
Some commentators (eg. Bengel, Olshausen, 
Stier) have adopted another rendering of the 
Greek words (which makes év the subject) ‘ who 
mus! receive heaven,’ considering that the usually- 
received translation involves a statement injurious 
to the all-pervading majesty of Christ ; but it is 
doubtful whether déy2“«: is ever used in the sense 
of ‘to possess.’ The statement that heaven must 
receive Christ until the period of His Second 
Advent, is anything but derogatory to the majesty 
of the Kedeemer who will reign from heaven ; it 
is only inconsistent with the doctrine of the 
ubiquity of Christ's body which Lutheran 
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divines invented to strengthen their view of the — 
corporeal presence in the Eucharist. i 

Until the times of restitution of all things, 
The word érsxardéoraois (restitution) occurs here 
only in the New Testament, but we olten find the 
verb from which it is derived. ‘ Elias truly shall 
first come and restore (4roxaracrieu) all things’ 
(Matt. xvii. I1; see, too, Acts i. 6). The tull 
signification of the word is renewal or restoration 
of primeval purity, order, happiness ; setting 
right the present wild disurder and confusion : 
good will then finally triumph over evil, truth 
over falsehood. The ‘ times of restitution’ signify 
the same epoch as the ‘times of refreshing’ (here 
all the best modern commentators agree). Gloag 
well sums up St. Peter’s thoughts here: ‘Accord- 
ingly, the idea of the apostle seems to be that so 
long as the unbelief of Israel continues, Christ 
will remain in heaven, but that their repentance 
and conversiun will bring about the ‘‘times of 
refreshing” and of the ‘‘restoration of all things,” 
which will either immediately precede or coincide 
with the Second Advent.’ : 

Which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his 
holy prophets since the world began. These 
‘times of restitution ’—this glorious restoration to 
holiness and happiness, is the theme of all prophecy 
in every age in the Old Testament. It was the 
expectation of this ‘restitution,’ so deeply rooted 
in the hearts of all Jews, which was the principal 
cause of their summary rejection of a suffering 
Messiah. ‘They read their glorious sacred books in 
the strong false light of their own jealous hopes and 
burning desires ; and so they passed over the plain 
intimations of some of their noblest prophecies, 
which toid them how the glory they longed after 
could only be reached through a long weary train- 
ing of pain and sorrow, and the triumph of Messiah 
only through His suffering and death. 

Vers, 22-24. These verses are explanatory of 
the general statement of ver. 21, ‘Which God 
hath spoken by the mouth of all His holy prophets.’ 
They first speak of Moses and his famous words 
relating to Messiah, and then dwell on the testi- 
mony of the prophets collectively from Samuel 
downwards. 

Vers. 22, 23. The quotation is from the LXX. 
Version (Deut. xviii. 15, 18, 19). The words of 
the original are not exactly given, but the para- 
phrase of St. Peter faithfully reproduces the original 
sense. The Deuteronomy passage promises, atsome 
future period, that God—seeing that the children 
of Israel were unable to endure the terrors of His 
voice or the glory of His presence—would send 
them another Mediator, through whom He would 
communicate to them His will, as He had done 
through Moses (see also Heb, xii. 18-21). 

A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up 
unto you of your brethren, like unto me. 
Raise up, not here ‘from the dead,’ but ‘will 


cause to appear’ (dyaerize, DY’, wird aufstehen 
“T 


Zassen (De Wette)). 

Of your brethren. Another graceful and loving 
touch. This Messiah, who was to work such 
blessing to the world, was to be one of you, a 
Jew, like unto me. ‘The likeness of Christ to 
Moses is beautifully though silently traced by St. 
Stephen in his speech berore the Sanhedrim,’ 
Acts vil. (Wordsworth). What prophet of all 
that long and honoured line, from the day of the 
death of Moses to the times of Malachi, answered 
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in any way to the Deuteronomy promise, ‘like 
unto me’? Only to Jesus of Nazareth could the 
words apply. Like Moses was Jesus a Law giver, a 
Mediator between God and man, and the Founder 
of a new dispensation of religion. 

Ver. 23. And it shall come to pass (?cra: 3). 
These words do not occur in the passage quoted 
by St. Peter. 

Every soul which will not hear that prophet. 
The apostle had been. excusing the people who 
had crucified the Lord, seeing they had done it 
ignorantly. Now, in the words of the Pentateuch 
prophecy, hé announces the fate of every soul 
which, through hardness of heart, self-will, hatred 
of goodness and purity, refuses to listen to the 
voice of Jesus the Messiah. 

Shall be destroyed from among the people. 
The words of Deuteronomy, in the passage quoted 
from the LXX., are tyw ixdixnow t% ubrov, ‘I will 
require it of him’ (E. V.), or better translated, 
“TI will exact vengeance from him.’ St. Peter 
here has substituted an expression which con- 
stantly occurs in the Pentateuch ; and as Hackett 
remarks, the only difference is, while the original 
words of the passage in Deuteronomy affirm the 
purpose of God to exact vengeance, the well- 
known formula employed by the apostle defines 
the nature of the punishment reserved for that 
stubborn soul which refuses to hear the Lord 
. This punishment is exclusion from the 

ingdom of God, from life in its highest sense ; 
and this exclusion from life carries with it the 
sentence of eternal death (see also De Wette and 
Meyer). 

Ver. 24. All the prophets from Samuel, and 
those that follow after. Of the prophets between 
Moses and the days of Samuel, we possess few 
recorded sayings. Samuel is mentioned as the 
founder of the so-called schools of the prophets. 
Gloag especially notes this verse as probably con- 
taining only an epitome of what St. Peter said on 
this subject ; he perhaps proved by express quota- 
tion from the prophets, or at least from some of 
them, the assertions it contained. It is, however, 
an undisputed fact, that in all the prophetic writings 
preserved by the providence of God in the Old 
Testament, which are guarded now by the Jews 
with a jealous and devoted reverence, the grand 
theme is the coming of Messiah, and the sure hope 
of a joyful season of restoration and refreshing. 

Have likewise foretold of these days. ‘These 
days’ may, as Alford and others maintain, refer 
to the days ‘now present,’ the Gospel times of 
restoration, as taking in the whole of the period 
known as ‘the last days ;’ but the reference more 
clearly points to ‘the days’ immediately in the 
speaker’s mind, to which he had been directing 
his hearers’ attention, the Second Advent and the 
times of restitution of all things (with this view 
Meyer and De Wette agree). 

Ver. 25. Ye are the children of the prophets 
and of the covenant. ‘Children’ (vis), ‘ Chil- 
dren’ in this sense is a very common expression 
in Hebrew thought. So in Matt. viii. 12, we 
read of ‘the children of the kingdom;’ in 
Luke xvi. 8, ‘children of the world’ and ‘ children 
of light.’ They were children of the prophets, 
for the promise of their prophets was in the first 
instance to them (chap. il. 39). They were chil- 
dren of the covenant as the heirs of Abraham, with 
whom God made a covenant when He chose him 
and his descendants for a peculiar people, and 
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restricted the promised seed of the woman to his 
family, saying, ‘In thy seed (that is, in the Messiah) 
shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed.’ 
The last quotation is a free citation from the LXX. 
Gen. xxii. 18, where, instead of ai warpus, the 
kindred, we find r« tévn, the nations. 

Ver. 26, Unto you first God, etc. ‘First.’ St. 
Peter here clearly recognises definitely that upon 
others as well as Israel, the glory of the Lord has 
risen (Isa. Ix.). Perhaps at this moment, full of 
the Holy Spirit, the fact of the glorious breadth 
of redemption flashed on the speaker’s mind with 
startling clearness; and then, when the moment of 
inspiration was over and gone, the old Jewish 
prejudices and jealousy mastered him again, for 
we see by the history of the ‘ Acts,’ as the Lord’s 
purposes were gradually developed, how slowly 
and even reluctantly St. Peter gave up calling 
common or unclean what God had cleansed. The 
utter impossibility of the admission of the Gentile 
world into the Church, except through the medium 
of Judaism, was deeply rooted in the hearts of Peter 
and the apostles, They had all been brought up 
in the rigid school of Jewish Messianic hopes, 
which admitted, certainly, the great heathen world 
into Messiah’s kingdom, but only on the stern 
condition of all becoming Jews and submitting 
to the requirements of the Mosaic law. ‘The 
Gentiles are not handed over to Israel in this age, 
but they will be in the days of Messiah’ (Aerish. 
Rab. f. 28, 2, quoted by Meyer; see also Ol- 
shausen on this place). 

Having raised up hisSon. Not from the dead, 
but, as in verse 22, ‘having caused to appear.’ ‘His 
Son,’ +a» waid«e atcov, ‘His Servant’ (see note 
on ver. 13). 

To bless you (sdasyovvrz), dlessing. Thus 
fulfilling the great promise made to Abraham, 
‘In thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” The act of blessing not done once and 
for all, but a continuing one on the part of the 
Lord Jesus from His throne in heaven. 

In turning away every one of you from his 
iniquities. Or better rendered, ‘provided that 
each one turn from his iniquities,’ wt convertat 
se umusguisgue (Vulg.). Commentators | are 
divided on the question whether éy ra aroorpidss 
possess (a) a transitive or (4) an intransitive 
meaning here. For (a) it is urged that this verb is 
not found used intransitively in the New Testa- 
ment. The transitive sense is explained by Alford ~ 
thus: ‘He came blessing you, in turning away 
every one from your iniquities,’ thus conferring on 
you the best of blessings (so generally Calvin, Ham- 
mond, Wetstein, Bengel, Hackett, and apparently 
Gloag). For (4) a list of passages where the verb 
is used intransitively is given by Meyer—e.g., Xen. 
Hist. iii. 4, 12; Hom. Od. iii. 597; LXX. Gen. 
xviii. 33. If this intransitive sense be adopted, 
the meaning of the passage would be, ‘ Which 
blessing is to be gained by every one of you turn- 
ing from your iniquities’ (Theophilus, GEcumenius, 
Beza, Meyer, De Wette, and the Vulgate). The 
intransitive meaning (4) is decidedly to be pre- 
ferred. Thus the blessing of the Lord. Jesus is 
made to depend on the individual life, and the 
concluding words of St. Peter’s second sermon 
bring out prominently the grand truth, that the 
promised blessing will come ot to the man who 
merely professes an orthodox belief, but to the 
man who, receiving Jesus, lives the life which 
Jesus loves. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Peter and Fohn before the Sanhedrim—The Prayer of the Church— 
A Picture of the Church of the First Days. 


ND as they spake unto the people, the priests, and the 
captain of the temple, and the “Sadducees, came upon geil 


them, ¢ Being grieved that they taught the people, and preached ¢ Ch. res 18 


through Jesus’ “the resurrection from the dead. And @ they ¢¢h S738 


laid hands on them, and put ¢em in * hold? unto the next day: ts oa 


for it was now eventide. Howbeit many of them which heard Fria 2] 


the word believed ; and the number of the men was “about ,& y 1s 
five thousand. And it came te pass on the morrow, that their ae ial 


° . : Vv 
“rulers, and elders, and scribes, And * Annas the high priest, 2 oe one 


and ? Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as many as were “Jor wii’, 
of the kindred of the high priest, were gathered together at ;S¢c Mat 
Jerusalem. And when they had set them in the midst, they ™”* 


asked, * By what power, or by what name, have ye done this? #5ee Mat 


Then Peter, “ filled with the Holy Ghost, said unto them, Ye Ch, xii 9. 
*rulers of the people, and elders of Israel, If we this day be 

” examined of ne good deed done to the impotent man, by hm ssi. 
what means he is * made whole; Be it known unto you all, and 12.x#v,.® 


to all the people of Israel, that ° by*® the name of Jesus Christ ce ates. 


of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom 4God raised from the ° (5 Rui. 
dead, evex by him doth this man stand here before you whole. see ; 


This is ’ the stone * which was * set at nought of you builders, oa 


which is become the head of the corner. ° Neither is there Es-cevitias 


salvation in any other: for there is none other name under _ 4% 


x See Mk. ix. 
heaven given among men, whereby ° we must be saved. Ee 
5 5 ’ s So ch, xiii. 


13. Now when they saw the boldness of Peter and *’ John, and ae ae 
“perceived that they were unlearned and “ignorant® men, they Mat# ae 
marvelled ; and “ they took knowledge of them, that they had ‘ce = 

14 been with Jesus. And beholding the man which was healed wes Maca 

15 ~standing with them, they could say nothing against z#. But , Por. xiy. 


16 


17 


18 


19 


when they had commanded them to go aside out of *the 2e333 


council, they conferred among themselves, Saying, * What shall ose Mee 
XXV. 24. 


we do to these men? for that indeed a notable miracle hath x¢h iit. 
been done by them zs * manifest to all them that dwell in Jeru- 7: ae 
salem ; and we cannot deny z¢. But that it spread no further ee es 
among the people, let us straitly threaten them, that ¢ey speak “oh id eae 
henceforth to no man in this name. And they ¢ called them, atte} 
and commanded them not to speak “at all nor teach in the c Song xxvii. 
name of Jesus. But Peter and John answered and said unto 

them, @ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto dSee ch. v.29 
1 or in Jesus 2 in custody 3 or in * He is the stone 

5 wherein ° Instead of ‘ignorant,’ undistinguished or private persons. 
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you more than unto God, judge WS For “ we cannot but speak ¢Ch- iti. 
the things which 7 we have seen’ and heard. So when they had i Jo 


_ further threatened chem, they let them go, finding nothing how ;&, 7ui.,5; 


22 


23 
24 
25 
26 


27 


28 
29 
30 


31 


32 


34 


they might punish them, * because of the people: for all mex 280 ae ek 


* slorified God for that which was done. For the man was ad ce 


xxii. 23 


above forty years old, on whom this miracle of healing was ¢& ¥"ry, 36. 
showed.® See Mat. xv 


And being let go, they went to *their own company, and iG. beeipe 
reported all that the chief priests and elders had said unto jathe Gk 


them. And when they heard ¢haz,’ ey lifted up their voice to 1See ht i ta 
God ‘with one accord, and said, “Lord, “thou art God,! %So2 Kings 
3 xix. 15 a 
’which hast made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all that a ‘ths 
o See 2 Chron. 


in them is: Who by the mouth of thy servant David hast _ ii, 12. 


A P Cited fr 
said," #4 Why did the heathen rage,’* and the people imagine  P:. ii. r, 2. 

y ! 4 g See Lu. xx. 
vain things? The kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers echt 
were gathered together against the Lord, and against his Cp bane < 
*Christ.% For ’of a truth” against ” thy holy, child Jesus, + Ps i 25. 
* whom thou hast anointed, both ‘ Herod, and “ Pontius Pilate, b.* fh. 
with *the Gentiles, and “the people of Israel, were gathered Pen es 


together, For to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel * de- * hs. =i. 


eee 


termined before to be done. And now, Lord, 7 behold their w Mat. xxvii 


2, etc. 


threatenings: and grant unto thy servants, that with all * bold- 7M*,=vi., 


27, etc. 
ness they may speak thy word, By stretching forth thine hand Pas gt, i 
to heal ;’° and that “signs and wonders may be done ? by the ay ae 


iii, 18. See 


name of “thy holy child Jesus. And when they had prayed, Li xxii o-: 


R 
the place “was shaken where they were assembled together ; y$o7 Kins” 


xix. 16; Isa. 


and ° they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and “ they spake  xxxvii.17. 


z Vv. 13, 31. 





the word of God with * boldness. So ch. ix. 2 
7> 
> . 29, xiii. 46, 
And the multitude of them that believed were of * one heart xiv. 3. xviii. 
- = 26, xix. 8, 
and of “one soul: neither said any of them" that ought of the aa 6 
é - P <.), XXViil. 
things which he possessed was his own; but ? they had all (ch): 
° 2 Or. lll. 12. 
things common. And with great * power gave the apostles vii. 4; Eph. , 
A : Vi.,19 5 1 
? witness of ™the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great Thes.! a 
I 
*orace was upon them all. ° Neither’’ was there any among @SeeJo-iv.48. 
5 & See ch. iii. 6. 
them that lacked: 4for as many as were possessors of lands or ¢ Ver 27 
d@So ch. xvi. 26. Cp. ch ii. 2. e See a Bethe JF So Phil. i. 14. g 2 Chron. xxx. 12. 
A Phil i. 27 (Gk.). Cp. Ezek. xi. 19. #, Chet! & See ch. i. 8. 2 See ch. i. 22. 
me See ch. ii. 24. 2 Ch. ii. 47 (Gk.), or oie Z rat o Cp. 2 Cor. viii. 14, 15. #So ch, ii. 45. 
7 which we saw 8 was wrought ® when they heard it 


10 The Greek text here ts slightly confused, and there are several variations 
in the older authorities. According to these, the English would run, ‘ Master, 
thou art God, who,’ etc. 

11 who by ‘the Holy Ghost, even by the mouth of thy servant David, our 
father, hast said 

a2 why did the Gentiles rage 13 and against his anointed 

ail) he older authorities, after the words ‘ of a truth,’ msert ‘in this city.’ 

15 while thou stretchest forth thy hand for healing 

16 and not one of them said 17 for neither 
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houses sold them, and brought the prices of the ¢hzmgs that 


35 were sold, And ” laid them down at the apostles’ feet : and ” dis- 
tribution was made unto every man “ according as he had need.”* *€ 


36 And Joses,’° 


(which is, being interpreted, The son of consolation,)*® a Levite, 


37 and™ of the country of “ Cyprus, 
brought the money, and ® laid 7¢ at the apostles’ feet. 


18 as any had need 
20 oy the son of exhortation 


who by the apostles was surnamed * Barnabas, Pas? 


19 The old authorities read, instead of ‘ Joses,’ ‘Joseph.’ 


g Ver. 375 ==) 
o Ve 2. 
. Ch. Vip Ke 


s Ch. ii. 45 


Dh. 1X27 
xi, 22, 25, 30, 
xii. 25, and 
ch, xiil.-xv. ; 
1 Cor, 1x. 6; 
Gal. ii. 1, 9, 
13; Col.iv.ro. 

z Ch. xi. 19, 20, 
ili. 4, XV. 39, 
xxi. 3, 16, 
XXVil. 4. 


Having land, “sold z¢, and 


21 omit and 





Imprisonment of Peter and Fohn, 1-4. 


The ever-increasing crowd (see ver. 4) seems to 
have called the attention of the temple authorities 
to the miracle and the subsequent teaching of 
Peter and John. 

The Priests. The particular course on duty 
at the Temple during that week. The original 
division by King David of the priests into twenty- 
four orders or courses, each of which had charge 
of the Temple services for a week at a time, had 
probably been revived after the captivity; the 
particular duties from day to day were assigned 
to individuals by lot (see Ley. i. 9). 

Captain of the temple. Not, as some have 
supposed, the Roman officer in command at the 
tower of Antonia, but the Jewish priest in com- 
mand of the Levite guard of the Temple. The 
Romans seldom appear in the Acts as hostile to 
followers of Jesus. 

And the Sadducees. This is the first mention 
in the Acts of the bitterest enemies of the little 
Church of the first days. Everything which seemed 
to teach the doctrine of the future life was especi- 
ally hateful to the Sadducee leaders. This sect 
rejected all that mass of oral tradition which 
entered at this period so largely into the teaching 
of the most popular Jewish schools. It professed 
to accept, however, the written word (not merely 
the books of Moses) as the rule of faith. It 
affirmed, as their foundation doctrine, that this 
life was the whole of man’s existence. The creed 
of the Sadducees seems to have been purely 
materialistic, denying the existence of angel and 
Spirit. Their importance and power at the time 
was clearly out of proportion te their real numbers, 
but they included in their ranks many of the most 
influential of the nation. The high priest’s 
family appears to have consisted mainly of 
Sadducees (see Acts v. 17). Josephus mentions 
another son of Annas, subsequently high priest, 
as a Sadducee. During the earthly ministry of 
Jesus, it is the Pharisees who constantly appear 
as His bitter unrelenting foes: it was with them 
and their formalism and hypocrisy that He con- 
stantly came into collision; but when once the 
fact of the resurrection of the Master was taught 
by His disciples, and believed by ever-increasing 
thousands, the Sadducees, alarmed at the ready 
reception by so many of this great truth, fearful 
lest their whole system, which it directly contra- 
dicted, should be undermined, and their influence 
destroyed, endeavoured with all their power to 
stamp out the teaching of the Apostles. On the 
other hand, hints seem to be given us in this 


book (Acts v. 34, 35), that the Pharisees, after the 
resurrection, relaxed their hostility towards the 
disciples of Jesus, partly influenced by the hatred 
shown by the Sadducee party, partly persuaded 
by a teaching which in many points agreed with 
their own doctrine (see also John xix. 39). 

Ver. 2. Being grieved that they taught the 
people. The anger of the priests and captain of 
the Temple, whose duty it was to preserve a 
reverential order among the crowds who 
worshipped in the great sanctuary of Israel, was 
easily aroused by the Sadducees against these un- 
authorized teachers who were making such a rapid 
progress in the affections of the people (see ver. 4). 

And taught through Jesus the resurrection 
from the dead. Here we have the real ground 
of the hostility of the powerful Sadducee party ; 
they were troubled at this public announcement 
of the resurrection of the Crucified, well knowing 
that if this single instance of one being raised from 
the dead were substantiated before the people, 
their creed would be at once discredited. 

Ver. 3. It was now eventide. When Peter 
and John went up into the Temple to pray, it was 
three in the afternoon. It was about six o’clock 
when the captain of the Temple arrested them. 

Ver. 4. Many of them which heard the word 
believed. In sharp contrast to the arrest and 
persecution of the two leaders by the influential 
party in the state, the compiler of the ‘ Acts’ 
notices, that though the rulers refused to hear, yet 
many of those who looked on the strange scene 
that afternoon in the Temple courts believed the 
message of Christ. 

And the number of the men was about five 
thousand. The word translated ‘men’ no doubt 
included men and women, Some commentators 
would restrict the term to men only; Hackett, 
however, well observes : ‘An emphasized or con- 
scious restriction of the term to men would be at 
variance with that religious equality of the sexes 
so distinctly affirmed in the New Testament’ 
(Gal. iii. 28). 


Arraignment before the Sanhedrim, 5-7. 


Ver. 5. Their rulers. ‘ Their’ refers not to the 
apostles, but to the Jew ish people ; ‘rulers,’ to the 

Sanhedrists in general. The Sanhedrim is then 
further described as consisting of three orders :-— 

(1.) Elders. Heads of families who hada seat in 
the great council. 

(2.) Scribes. Recognised teachers and interpre- 
ters of the divine law. Certain representatives 
of this important class in the Jewish state had 
seats in the supreme council. Wordsworth, on 
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Matt. ii. 4, quotes a supposition of Lightfoot that 
_ the scribes were Levites, and masters of colleges 
and schools, 
(3.) Annas the high priest... and as many 
as were of the kindred of the high priest. In the 
other pape where the Sanhedrim is alluded to, 
this third order consisting of priests is termed 
‘the chief priests,’ and occupies the first place 
These chief priests included the reigning high 
priest, with others of his house who had borne the 
title (see note below), and possibly also the heads 
of the twenty-four courses of priests. Maimonides 
(quoted by Alford on Matt. ii. 4) speaks of the 
Sanhedrim as consisting of seventy-one members 
made up of priests, Levites, and Israelites. Each 
of these three orders is represented in the meeting 
of the Sanhedrim recounted in this passage — che 
priests, in the persons of Annas, Caiaphas, etc. ; 
the Levites, by the scribes, if we adopt the suppo- 
sition of Lightfoot given above ; and che Jsraclites, 
by the elders, who, being heads of families, would 
represent Israel generally. 

Ver. 6. And Annas the high priest. The 
Rabbis maintain that the Sanhedrim existed in the 
time of Moses, and refer to the incidents related 
in Num. xi. for its origin. Seventy elders were 
appointed in the wilderness to assist Moses in his 
task of judging the people. Tradition relates how 
this council continued in power until the captivity. 
It was remodelled by Ezra on the return. Its 
name, however, derived as it is from the Greek, 
points to a far later date—to some period in their 
history after the ‘Law’ came in contact with Greek 
thought and language. 

The place of assembly for the Sanhedrim was a 
chamber in the temple, situated between the court 
of the Israelites and the court of the priests, and 
was called Gazith. Some forty years before the fall 
of the city, this sacred council ceased to sit in any 
of the courts of the temple, and removed to a 
building without the temple precincts. After the 
fall of the city, the Sanhedrim was allowed by the 
victorious Roman Government to hold its sittings 
at Japhneh. It was subsequently permanently 
removed to Tiberias. Some have supposed that 
when the power of life and death was taken from 
the Sanhedrists, they ceased to sit in the hall 
Gazith. The Sanhedrim was the supreme court in 
the Jewish nation. Its decrees apparently were 
respected beyond Palestine, for we read how Saul 
was provided with credentials from the Sanhedrim 
to the Jewish synagogues of Damascus, when he 
went to search out and imprison the Syrian 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth. Its powers em- 
braced all matters, civil as well as religious. It 
tried accused persons, and its decisions admitted 
of no appeal. In the New Testament, the trials 
before the Sanhedrim of the Lord Jesus, Peter, 
John, Stephen, and Paul are related. Besides its 
criminal jurisdiction, this court was the supreme 
arbiter in all matters connected with religion. 

The actual high priest at this time was 
Caiaphas ; but Annas, his father-in-law, originally 
held this great dignity. The Idumean rulers, 
and after them the Roman Government, not un- 
frequently would arbitrarily depose the high 
priest, and could set up another in his room. But 
with the people the deposed functionary kept his 
title, and even still wore the high-priestly gar- 
ments (see Bleek, who has a good note on this 
* point in Matt. ii. 4). In our Lord’s trial the 
accused was taken to Annas rst (see also 
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Luke iii. 2), where Caiaphas is mentioned as 
‘high priest,’ but affer Annas. He was perhaps 
the most influential person among the Jews at 
this time. Raised to the high-priestly dignity by 
Cyrenius, the governor of Syria, then deposed by 
Valerius Gratus, procurator of Judea, early in the 
reign of Tiberius, he still continued to exercise the 
chief power during the priesthood of his son-in- 
law Caiaphas—a period of twelve years. Five of 
his sons were advanced to this high office during 
his lifetime. 

And Caiaphas. He was nominally high 
priest, his father-in-law, Annas, exercising the 
real power from A.D. 24 to A.D. 36, and was 
deposed at the beginning of the reign of Caligula 
by Vitellius, then governer of Syria. 

And John and Alexander. Nothing positively 
certain is known of-these two. Lightfoot would 
identify John with Rabbi Johanan ben Zaccai, who 
is mentioned in the Talmud :. after the fall of Jeru- 
salem, he obtained permission from the Roman 
Government that the Sanhedrim might be settled 
at Japhneh. Alexander some consider iden- 
tical with the brother of Philo the historian, and 
well known as alabarch or governor of the 
Egyptian Jews. 

Ver. 7. In the midst. Tradition relates how 
the Sanhedrim sat in a circle or semicircle. 

By what power. The Sanhedrists ask first, 
By what physical power or influence was this 
miracle wrought ? 

By what name. They go on to inquire, 
In virtue of what uttered name have ye done 
this? The judges well knew ¢he name, but they 
wanted to convict Peter and John of sorcery, by 
having worked a miracle not in the name of God, 
but of a crucified malefactor. They hoped to 
bring the apostles under the awful death-sentence 
pronounced in the law (Deut. xiii.), which espe- 
cially provides for the case when the sign or the 
wonder comes to pass. Maimonides, commenting 
on the words of Deut. xiii, speaks of one 
endeavouring to turn away the people from the 
Lord their God, and tells them that the sign such 
an one had performed was done by enchantment 
and witchcraft, and that, therefore, he must. be 
strangled ( Yad-Hachazakah, chap. ix.). 


St. Peter's Defence, 8-12. 


‘Compare Peter a few days since in the palace 
of the high priest, thrice denying his Master from 
fear of prison and death, and now brought forth 
from prison, and confessing Christ before the same 
high priest and Sanhedrim which had delivered 
Christ up to Pilate for crucifixion, and charging 
them with His murder’ (Wordsworth). What 
had brought about this change? He had seen the 
risen Lord. 

Ver. 8. Being filled with the Holy Ghosi. 
In accordance with the Saviour’s promise (see St. 
Luke xxi. 14, 15). 

Vers. 9, 10. If we this day be examined, etc. 
Ironical surprise runs through St. Peter’s reply, 
which may be paraphrased thus: ‘If we veadly 
are arraigned, which seems hardly credible, on 
account of the good deed done to this poor man 
(pointing to the healed cripple), know all of you, 
the miracle you ask about was done in the name 
of that Jesus so terribly dishonoured by you, but 
by God so signally honoured.’ 

Jesus Christ of Nazareth, quoting the title 
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“nailed on the cross. ‘Think not that we desire to 
conceal His. country, Nazareth, or His death on 
the cross. Ye crucified Him, but He was raised 
by God, and now works miracles from heaven’ 
(Chrysostom, quoted by Wordsworth). 

Ver. 11. This is the stone, etc. The accusa- 
tion of awful mistake with which he charges the 
judges of Israel, of dishonouring what God had so 
highly honoured, St. Peter repeats by boldly apply- 
ing to them the well-known words of Ps. cxviil, 22. 
His meaning, which they quickly understood, 
was that the rulers of the Jews were the builders 
to whom the charge of the house of God was 
given. They should have been the first to acknow- 
ledge the long-looked-for Messiah, and to have 
worked for the glory of His kingdom, but ¢hey 
had rejected Him and cast Him aside; while 
God, by raising Him from the dead, had shown 
that He was the corner-stone on which the whole 
fabric of the spiritual temple of God on earth 
must rest. 

Ver. 12. None other name under heaven. 
The apostle has ceased altogether referring to the 
case of the Jame man made whole, and is here 
proclaiming before the assembled Sanhedrim his 
Master’s name, not only as a name in the strength 
of which the diseases of the poor body might be 
healed,—that was asmall matter,-—but as the only 
name on which men might rest when they thought 
of eternity. This famous passage occupies a pro- 
minent position in the Smalcald Articles drawn 
up by Luther and adopted in A.D. 1537. It has 
been said, with some truth, that the adoption of 
these articles completed the Reformation, and 
was the definite declaration of the separation of 
the signataries from Rome, 


Judgment of the Sanhedrim, 13-18. 


Astonishment of Sanhedrists at the ability of 
Peter’s reply. They remember the two apostles 
were companions of Jesus, and then consult pri- 
vately together. They see that any punishment 
they might inflict would be ill received by the 
people, so they determine to dismiss the accused, 
threatening them if they continued to preach the 
name of the Crucified. 

Ver. 13. Unlearned. Observing from the lan- 

. guage and arguments used that Peter and John 
were untaught in the rabbinical learning of the 
Jewish schools. 

And obscure, or common. Men of no mark. 

They marvelled, The rulers were evidently 
astonished that one so unlearned and undis- 
tinguished should address them in such moving, 
powerful language. 

They recognised that they had been with Jesus. 
‘Their wonder sharpened their recollection’ 
(Meyer). Jesus had taught publicly on many 
occasions in Jerusalem and in the Temple courts, 
and we know some at least of the rulers at dif- 
ferent times had been present. These now 
remembered the faces of Peter and John, who, 
no doubt, as His most trusted followers, were 
ever in the vicinity of the Master. 

Ver. 14. Standing with them. The attitude 
of the healed one is mentioned with emphasis. 
No longer the cripple who had never walked or 
stood, and who by compassionate friends had been 
carried daily and laid as a suffering object to ask 
alms at the beautiful gate, he now stands near his 
deliverers. 

Ver. 15, They conferred among themselves, 
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It has been asked, How were these appare 
private deliberations known to St. Luke? Sever 
probable answers have been given. Some of the — 
priests who afterwards joined the little church 
(see chap. vi. 7) were doubtless present at the 
council. St. Paul himself, who had much to 
do with the composition of these memoirs of 
the Church of the first days, not improbably was 

a Sanhedrist. ea 

Ver. 17. Let us straitly threaten them, that 

they speak henceforth to no man in this name, 

The council could find no pretext for punishing 

them. The people, with the memory of the words 
and works of the Master of Peter and John vividly 

recalled to them by the work of mercy just done 

to the poor lame man, were clearly on the side of 
the accused apostles ; so, with mere threats and a 

stern charge to bring no more before the people the 

NAME of that One they had condemned and mur- 

dered, but whose look and words haunted them with 

a nameless terror, they dismissed their prisoners. 

The expectation that the apostles would have been 

convicted under the statutes of the law based on 

Deut. xiii. (see note on ver, 7), was frustrated by 

the strong feeling shown by the people in favour 

of the apostles. This the Sanhedrim fairly con- 

fessed by their dread lest the knowledge of the 

new miracle done by the followers of Jesus should 

spread any farther. The same charge in former 

days had been made against the Lord, when He 

was accused of performing miracles by the power 

of Beelzebub; but then, as now, it fell, owing 

to the good sense of the people generally, who 

never for a moment could really bear such a 

supposition either in the case of Christ or His 

disciples. 


The Answer of Peter and Fohn to the Threats of 
the Sanhedrim, 19-22. 


They say obedience must be shown to God 
rather than to men; as for them, they were only 
witnesses, After being again threatened, they are 
freed from custody. 

Ver. 19. In the sight of God. The Eternal is 
appealed to as the ever-present Judge,—as sitting 
invisible in that august council before whom they 
were then pleading. 

Whether it be right to hearken unto you 
rather than unto God, judge ye. Ver. 20. For 
we cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard. The point of the apostle’s reply 
was, that they were not teaching the people as 
self-appointed Rabbis, but were only acting as 
witnesses of Jesus. Their words may be thus 
paraphrased : ‘The love of Christ constrains us ; 
we cannot drown the voice we know to be God’s 
voice, which forbids us to suppress our message, 
as ye would have us do, which tells us to bear our 
public witness to those mighty works we saw and 
heard during our Master’s life on earth.” The noble 
words of Socrates, perhaps the greatest of the 
Greek philosophers, when he was pleading before 
his judges, who condemned him to death, bear a 
striking resemblance to the bold, faithful utterance 
of these unlearned Galileans: ‘ Athenians, I will 
obey God rather than you ; and if you would let me 
go, and give me my life on condition that I should 
no more teach my fellow-citizens, sooner than 
agree to your proposal I would prefer to die a 
thousand times’ (Plato, ieee p. 23 B). 

Ver. 21. Finding nothing how they might 
punish them, because of the people, The evi- 
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dent good-will of the people no doubt procured 
the dismissal of the apostles this time without 
punishment. 

For all glorified God for that which was done. 
No penalty, such as scourging or imprisonment, 
would then have been toleratéd by popular senti- 
ment. But besides this public feeling working in 
favour of the disciples of Jesus, it is more than 
probable that in the Sanhedrim itself several 
members secretly favoured the new sect. Some 
haye supposed that Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea were members of this council. That the 

werful R. Gamaliel, one certainly of the most 
influential of the Sanhedrim leaders, was disposed 
to favour them we know from Acts v. 34. 


The Apostles with their own People after their 
Release, 23-31. 


The prayer of the Church of Jerusalem to God 
to support and defend the threatened and per- 
secuted followers of His Son, and the answer 
from heaven. 

Ver, 23. They went to their own people. The 
Greek word here translated ‘their own people’ 
has been understood by some to signify ‘their 
brother apostles,’ by others ‘the church in the 
apostles’ house,’ or ‘those with whom the apostles 
were accustomed to unite in prayer.’ The term, 
however, is a far more inclusive one, and compre- 
hends a large number of the believers then in the 
city. These no doubt had come together on the 
threatening aspect of the affairs of the little com- 
munity, as the arrest of the two leaders by the 
orders of the Sanhedrim was of course known 
throughout Jerusalem. Others, too, had doubt- 
less hurried to the same house on hearing of the 
release of Peter and John. 
the primitive Church in Jerusalem already possessed 
a common resort for prayer and meeting together. 

And reported all that the chief priests and 
elders had said unto them. To their own people 
then assembled in the house of the Nazarenes, the 
two relate all that the Sanhedrim judges had said 
to them. St. Chrysostom remarks here ‘that they 
told their tale not for their own glory... . All 
that their adversaries had said, this they told; their 
own part it is likely they omitted.’ Nor did their 
story on the whole give fair promise for the future. 
Dark and stormy days evidently lay before the 
little community. The highest civil and religious 
authority in the nation had taken formal and public 
notice of their proceedings, and had condemned 
them; and though the Sanhedrim had been for 
the moment restrained from severe measures, it was 
only too clear that when the temporary pressure 
of public opinion, always so fluctuating, was 
removed, the majority of the council would at once 
proceed to harsher measures. Of the uncertain 
duration of popular favour, the followers of Jesus 
had had sad experience in the case of their Master, 
who was welcomed by the people as the promised 
King Messiah on the day of Palms, and amid the 
plaudits of the populace, within five days after, 
crucified by them as a malefactor. So they now 
prayed to the God of Israel a very earnest prayer 
for help and succour. 

Ver. 24. They lifted up their voice to God 
with one accord. In what manner now are 
we to conclude that this primitive congregation 
of Christ’s followers poured forth their earnest 
supplications to the Most High? Some would 
prefer to understand the prayer to have been 
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an utterance of one of the apostles or disciples, 
the thoughts suggested by the urgent need of the 
moment; and that while one uttered the words, 
the rest followed, some with their voice, others 
only with the heart. Another view suggested is, 
that the whole assembly sung together the 2d 
Psalm, and that Peter made it the basis of his 
prayer in their present perplexity. Another and, 
as it seems, a more thoughtful consideration of the 
passage, regards vers. 24-30 as part of a solemn 
form of prayer used by the Apostolic Church of 
Jerusalem—a formula of prayer previously com- 
posed while the impression made by the sufferings 
of Christ was still recent. There is an objection 
made to this last view, namely, that the state of 
things pictured in vers. 29, 30 limits the prayer to 
the present emergency; but surely the storm of 
danger and persecution which then was threaten- 
ing shortly to break over the little church must have 
seemed ever imminent to a company of men whose 
life-work it was to preach the religion of a crucified 
malefactor. It is a beautiful thought which sees 
in these solemn words, where an unshaken, a death- 
less faith shines through the gloom of present and 
coming sorrow, a fragment of the oldest Christian 
liturgy. This formula of prayer was, as some 
have well termed it, a flower which grew up in its 
strange sweet beauty under the cross, and shows 
us how perfect was the confidence, how child-like 
the trust in the Almighty arm, of these first brave 
confessors of Jesus. 

Lord, thou art the God which hast made 
heaven and earth. How feeble, after all, was 
the power of high priest and Sanhedrim compared 
with that of their Master, the Creator of all! 

Ver. 25. Who by the mouth of thy servant 
David hast said. The quotation which follows‘is 
from Ps. ii. 1, 2. The words are taken verbatim 
from the Septuagint. There is no superscription 
either in the Hebrew or the Septuagint version ; 
but the older interpreters, especially the Jewish, 
referred it to David. 

Ver. 26. The kings of the earth stood up, and 
the rulers were gathered together against the 
Lord, and against his anointed. The 2d Psalm, 
the first two verses of which are woven into the 
earliest fragment we possess of Christian public 
worship, was interpreted originally by the Jews as 
referring to King Messiah. Only in later times, 
when the well-known circumstances of the history 
of Jesus of Nazareth seemed so exactly to corre- 
spond to what the Psalm relates of the ‘ Anointed 
of Jehovah,’ Jewish learned men tried to do away 
with the received Messianic interpretation, which 
they were obliged at the same time to confess was 
originally admitted generally. Rabbi D. Kimchi, 
for instance, says: ‘ According to the interpreta- 
tion of some, ‘‘the Anointed” is King Messiah, and 
so our blessed Rabbis have expounded it.’ Raschi 
makes the same statement as to the ancient inter- 
pretation, and then adds how in his opinion it is 
better to keep to the literal sense, and to explain 
it of David himself, that we may be able to answer 
the heretics, i.e. Christians. In the mind of the 
writer of the-Psalm at first an earthly king is pre- 
sent, and the circumstances of his own (David’s) 
chequered career supply the imagery; ‘but his 
words are too great to have all their meaning 
exhausted in David or any Jewish monarch. Or 
ever he is aware, the local and the temporal are 
swallowed up in the universal and eternal. The 
king who sits on David’s throne has become glori- 
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fiel and transfigured in the light of the promise. 
The picture is half ideal, half actual; it concerns 
itself with the present, but with that only so far 
as it is typical of greater things to come. The 
true king, who to the prophet’s mind is to fulfil all 
his largest hopes, has taken the place of the visible 
and earthly king. The nations are not merely 
those who are now mustering for the battle, but 
whatsoever opposeth and exalteth itself against 
Jehovah andagainst His Anointed’ (Dean Perowne, 
Introd. to Ps. ii.). 

There is an exact correspondence between the 
leading enemies mentioned in the Psalm, who 
arose against the Lord and His Anointed, and 
those who were present at the scenes of the 
condemnation and death of Jesus. The heathen 
(or Gentiles) were represented by the Roman 
soldiery and officials of the great Gentile empire ; 
the people, by Israel. The kings of the earth, by 
king Herod; the rulers, by Pontius Pilate the 
governor. The Lord in the Psalm corresponds 
to the Maker of heaven and earth, to whom the 
prayer is addressed ; and the Lord’s Anointed, to 
‘ Thy holy child Jesus.” There is a very remark- 
able Yew7zsh comment (see Perowne on this Psalm) 
on the words, against Fehovah and against His 
Anointed, in the Mechilta quoted in the Falkut 
Schimont: * Like a robber who was standing and 
expressing his contempt behind the palace of the 
king, and saying, If I find the son of the king, I 
will seize him, and kill him, and crucify him, and 
put him to a terrible death; but the Holy Spirit 
mocks at it, and saith, He that dwelleth in the 
heavens laughs.’ 

Ver. 27. In this city. These words answer to 


the statement of Ps. ii. 6: ‘ Upon my holy hill of 


Zion, I have set my King.’ 

Ver. 28. To do whatsoever thy hand and thy 
counsel determined before tobedone. These im- 
portant words must be connected closely with the 
foregoing clause, thus: ‘ Herod and Pontius Pilate, 
etc., were gathered together to do whatsoever Thy 
hand and Thy counsel determined before to be 
done.’ Meyer well observes here: ‘The Lord’s 
death was not the chance work of arbitrary hate, 
but, on the contrary, the necessary result of the 
Divine purpose, which must use man’s free acts as 
its instrument.” The words of CGicumenius are 
to the same purpose: ‘They came together as 
enemies ; but they were doing what Thou didst 
plan.’ Leo I. writes on this difficult question : 
‘The Lord did not direct the hands of those 
raging ones against Himself, but He allowed them 
to be so directed ; nor did He, by His foreknow- 
ledge of what would be done, oblige it to be done; 
nor did He require them to will these things ; but 
He gave them power (so to will) if they pleased.’ 
Wordsworth’s three great principles which he 
lays down as not to be lost sight of in discussions 
on this and similar texts, are admirable :— 

(1.) That God is the one great First Cause. 

(2.) That He wills that all should act according 
to the law which He has given them. . 

(3.) That it is His will that man’s will should 
free. 

Ver. 29. And now, Lord, grant that with all 
boldness they may speak thy word. It is well 
worthy of notice in this first great public prayer of 
the Church, how the Spirit of their Master had 
sunk into the disciples’ hearts. No fire from 
heaven is called down on the guilty heads of the 
enemies of Christ, who would stamp out His 
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struggling Church; only for themselves they pray 
for bravery and constancy. 

Vers. 30, 31. By stretching forth thine hand 
to heal. And the solitary special sign of almighty 
power which they pray for, is to be able to relieve 
such suffering among men as they had often seen 
their Master remove, the power to be able to work 
such works as Peter and John had performed the 
afternoon before at the ‘ Beautiful Gate’ of the 
Temple, when to the hopeless cripple they gave 
health and strength in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth ; and with this name, the earnest plead- 
ing of the Church of the first days ceased, and as — 
the murmur of these last words, ‘ Thy holy child 
Jesus,’ was dying away, the place was shaken 
where they were assembled together, as though 
the wings of the descending Spirit had touched 
the walls and caused the house of prayer to rock, 
giving this outward sign of His blessed presence. 
And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost. 
As on the first Pentecost morning, the inward si 
was given to these brave confessors too; and th 
spake the word of God with boldness, and once 
more the voice of apostles and believers rose from 
within those holy walls to the sanctuary of the 
Eternal, but no more in tones of anxious pleading, 
but exultant and joyous in their new-born hope 
and confidence, for the first great prayer of the 
Church of Christ was answered. 


The Inner Life of the Church, iv. 32-v. 11. 


The characteristic feature is concord among the 
believers. The great topic of preaching among 
them is the Lord’s resurrection. The favour they 
were held in among the people. Their community 
of goods. ‘Two notable examples of this generosity 
in giving up all earthly goods are given—(a) that 
of Barnabas, who became subsequently a famous 
leader in the Church; (6) that of Ananias and 
Sapphira, who were punished by death for hypo- 
crisy in this matter, daring to claim from men a 
reputation for self-denial which the Holy Ghost 
knew was undeserved. 

Ver. 32. And the multitude of them that be- 
lieved. From the personal details connected with 
the leading followers of Jesus of Nazareth, related 
in the third and fourth chapters,—from recounting 
their words, their great miracle, and the persecu- 
tion which followed, — the historian of the first days 
of the Church passes to the zzer life of the new 
society, and shows how the same quiet peace, the 
same spirit of self-sacrifice which at first (see chap. 
ii. 44-47) prevailed, still reigned in the now greatly 
enlarged community, which now numbered, we are 
told (chap. iv. 7), 5000 men; and of the inner life 
of the Church in those early days, the writer of 
the history dwells on two particulars—(1) the 
relations of believers one with another ; (2) the 
relation of believers towards the outer world. 

Of one heart and one soul, ‘This expression 
was one significant of a close and intimate friend- 
ship. A harmony complete and unbroken reigned 
at first in the Church of Jesus: greed, jealousy, 
and selfish ambition were unknown as yet in the 
community, and this enthusiasm of love found its 
first expression in a voluntary cession of all 
possessions on the part of each individual believer 
in favour of the common funds of the society. 
Neither said any of them that ought of the 
things that they possessed was his own, but they 
had all things common, The various points 
connected with the community of goods in the 
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early Church, the confined area over which the 
practice extended, the many exceptions to the 
rule which existed even in the first few years of 
the Church’s history, etc., are discussed in 
_ Excursus B of Chapter II. This voluntary 
poverty was no doubt an attempt on the part 
of the loving followers of Jesus to imitate as closely 
as possible the old life they had led while the 
Master yet walked with them on earth, when they 
had one purse and all things common. The 
changed conditions after the ascension, at first 
they failed to see; the great and varied interests 
with which they soon became mixed up, the 
vastly enlarged society, and above all, the absence 
of the Master, soon rendered impracticable the 
continuance of a way of life to which they were 
attached by such sweet and never-to-be-forgotten 
memories. It is clear, then, that this was an 
attempt to graft the principle of a community 
of goods on the Church of Christ—an attempt 
which utterly failed in practice, and which was 
given up altogether after a very short experi- 
ence. ‘This is indisputable, for we find all the 
epistles written upon the supposition that the 
varied orders of master and slave, of rich and 
poor, continued to exist side by side in the 
Christian community. 

The rigid and unswerving truthfulness of the 
author of the ‘ Acts,’ in dwelling upon this grave 
mistake of the first years, seems to have escaped 
general notice. Long before the ‘Acts’ were 
edited, the error was acknowledged and cor- 
rected; yet St. Luke makes no attempt to con- 
ceal or even to gloss over the mistaken zeal of 
those brave apostles and martyrs who laid so well 
and so faithfully the early stories of the great 
Christian Temple. 

And this uncompromising truthfulness runs 
through the entire history; the early chapters 
tell us of the short-sighted policy which loved 
to dream of equality among men; the memoirs, 
as they proceed, conceal nothing: they tell 
us of the jealous disputes among the poor 
converts, the Greek and Hebrew Jews, the 
persecuting rage, the youthful ambition of Paul 
of Tarsus, the favouritism of Barnabas, the 
weakness and timidity of Mark, the narrow 
sectarian spirit of Peter. Nothing is veiled; 
the same calm unimpassioned hand writes in the 
same section of the glories and the shame of the 
early Church; then, as now, we see darkness 
alternating with light; we feel we are indeed 
reading a true history. 

Ver. 33. And with great power gave the 
apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus. These words speak of the relations of the 
Church with the outer world; the powerful and 
effective eloquence of the apostolic preaching was 
not, as some have suggested, merely working with- 
in the comparatively narrow pale of the believers: 
the writer of these brief early memoirs would 
hardly dwell on the power of the preaching wzthin 
the Church. It was doubtless the solemn answer 
to the congregation’s solemn (and, we believe, often 
repeated) prayer (see ver. 29) ; and we may think 
of these devoted men, day after day in the thronged 
Temple courts, the popular favour supporting 
them, speaking their blessed message for a time 
unhindered. ‘The resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
is again and again mentioned as the ground- 
work of the apostolic teaching ; it was the column 
upon which their strong patient faith rested ; 
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they knew they had seen their Master after He 
had risen; they told it out to others that men 
might grasp the mighty issues which this victory 
of Jesus over death involved for every man and 
woman.’ 

And great grace was upon them all. Exposi- 
tors have differed respecting the meaning of the 
* great grace’ here alluded to. Is it (a) the ‘grace 
of God’? does it mean that the Divine favour was 
abundantly shown to the apostles? Or (d) does it 
signify that these devoted teachers found favour 
among the people? (4) seems decidedly the better 
interpretation ; for, first, the word grace distinctly 
bears this meaning in chap. ii. 4; and second, it is 
obvious that the ‘grace of God’ was upon the 
apostles and brethren: they were filled, we read, 
with the Holy Ghost (ver. 31). Verse 33 speaks 
of the great power of the apostolic preaching. 
There was scarcely any need for the writer of 
the ‘Acts’ specially to mention, further, how 
God's fayour was resting upon them ; but the fact 
of their standing high in popular estimation was 
an important one: it showed under whose pro- 
tection and by whose favour their public preach- 
ing and work went on after the threats of the 
supreme council (see vers. 18, 21, 29; comp. also 
chap. v. I2-14). 

Vers. 34, 35. And brought the prices of the 
things that were sold, And laid them at the 
apostles’ feet. We have here one of the few ex- 
pressions in the New Testament where the 
personal dignity and rank which the apostles held 
in the community of the believers is directly 
mentioned (comp. Cicero, Pro Flacco, c. 28, 
where we read how asum of money was laid at the 
Preetor’s feet in the Forum). The apostles, like 
the Roman magistrates, probably sat amongst 
their own people on a raised seat, on the steps of 
which, at their feet, the money thus devoted for 
the service of the Lord’s people was laid in token 
of respect. This seems to have been the customary 
way of the solemn dedication of property to the 
use of the Church, as it is mentioned again in 
the case of Barnabas (ver. 37). 

Ver. 36. And Joseph, who by the apostles was 
surnamed Barnabas. ‘This is given as one of the 
more famous instances of this giving up houses 
and lands for the Lord’s sake. Clement of 
Alexandria tells us this Barnabas, a Levite of 
Cyprus, was one of the Lord’s seventy disciples. 
This eloquent and devoted man subsequently 
became one of the foremost missionaries of Christ. 
In the vexed question of the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Barnabas has been by 
some scholars supposed to have been the writer. 
The well-known epistle bearing his name, quoted 
some seven times by Clement of Alexandria, and 
also by Origen, Jerome, etc., although undoubtedly 
a monument of the first Christian age, was pro- 
bably written some time after Barnabas’ martyr- 
dom, which took place not later than A.D. 57 
(see Hefelé, Prolegomena Patrum A post. Opera).— 
Which is, being interpreted, The son of consola- 
tion. The name Barnabas is compounded of two 


Hebrew words, 433) 72, which mean literally, 


‘the son of prophecy.’ The writer of the ‘ Acts’ 
translates it ‘son of consolation’ (or exhortation). 
This name was given him by the apostles, no doubt 
on account of his rare gifts of speech and powers 
of exhortation. 

A Levite, and of the country of Cyprus, 


— 
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(37) Having land, sold it. The land sold might of Israel (see Jer. xxxii. 7). On the return from 
have been situated in Cyprus; but this supposition the captivity, it was still more unlikely that the 
is hardly necessary, for we know that even priests old restrictions of the Mosaic Law regarding 
might hold land in the later days of the kingdom heritages could be observed. 


CHAPTER V. 


Internal Dangers of the Early Church—The Episode of Ananias and Sap- 
phira—Progress of the Church—Second Arrest of the Apostles—Defence 
of Peter—Its Effect on Gamaliel and the Sanhedrim—The Apostles are 
scourged and then liberated. 





I UT acertain man named Ananias, with Sapphira his wife, 
2 sold a possession, And “kept back part of the price, his «Ver. 3+. 


wife also being privy ¢o z¢, and brought a certain part, and the Gk 
3 ?laid z¢ at the apostles’ feet. But Peter said, Ananias, why 4 Ch.iv.35,37. 
hath ° Satan @ filled thine heart to lie to 7 the Holy Ghost," and - Lu. xxii. 
4 to “keep back part of the price of the land? Whiles it re- ¢ Eccl. vili.sx. 
mained, was it not thine own ?? and after it was sold, was it not 


in thine own power? why hast thou “° conceived this thing in Be 


thine heart? thou hast not lied unto men, but “ unto God. iene 


5 And Ananias hearing these words * fell down, and gave up the [mi 66. 


ghost: “and great fear came on all them that heard these joe ee 


e . Fs i : 3 and x Cor. iii. 
6 things. * And the young mez arose, * wound him up,’ and = with Mak 


7 carried kim out, and buried A4zm. And it was about the space pari 
of three hours after, when his wife, not knowing what was done, Verna 

8 came in. And Peter ’ answered unto her, Tell me whether ye ae 
sold the land for so much? And she said, Yea, for so much. eg 
9g Then Peter* said unto her, How zs z¢ that ye have agreed i Sobek.” 
together to “tempt “the Spirit of the Lord? behold, “the feet 322° & 
of them which have buried thy husband ave at the door, and ra 
ee 


10 shall carry thee out. Then * fell she*® down straightway at his jude ee 
feet, and * yielded up the ghost: and ¢ the young men came in, mp. ch. xv. 
and found her dead, and, carrying er forth, buried her by her mea i 7 

11 husband. 7” And great fear came upon all the church, and upon : 
as many as heard * these ¢hings. 


12 And °’by the hands of the apostles were many ’signs and ee 203 
wonders wrought among the people; (and they were all % with iy. 30) Sats 

13 one accord in “Solomon’s porch. And of the rest *durst no Rom.xv.19 
join himse : t ; , Heb. ii, 4.” 

man join himself to them: but ‘the people magnified them. # Sea Jara 
14 And believers were the more “added to the Lord, multitudes ie oe 


15 both of men and women ;) Insomuch that they brought forth ,& 4.3% 


the sick into the streets, and laid tiem on beds and couches, ,@ 74 4 


lv. 21. 


1 or the Holy Spirit 2 did it not remain thine own «Soma 


8 wrapped him round * But Peter 
® and she fell ® the whole church, and upon all that heard 
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28 
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that at the least ’ the shadow of Peter passing by” might over- » Ses rae 
shadow some of them. There came also a multitude owz¢ of the wi ro 17, 
cities round about unto Jerusalem, bringing “ sick folks, and ere 


Iv. 1, 2, 


them which were™ vexed with unclean spirits: and they were oe: ie 
healed every one. xxii.23. Cp. 
Jo. xii. to. 


Then *the high priest * rose up, and all they that were with #5e¢ bu. x. 
him, (which is the sect of the 7 Sadducees,) and were filled with ath. i. a 


as ver. 19, 


indignation, And *laid their hands on the apostles, and put 3. 
them in the common “ prison. But 4 Ae angel of the Lord® by 2& gers 


So ch. xii. ro. 


night “opened the prison doors, and brought them forth, and Peete 46. 


said, Go, stand and speak ¢in the temple to the people all ° the te bee 


words of this life. And when they heard that, they entered 62° pris 
7 into the temple * early in the morning, and taught. * But the fe. 20, 25,425 


high priest came, and they that were with him, and called # the gle ice 
council together, and all the senate of the children of Israel, ivy. a 


ee 


and sent to the prison to have them brought. But when the Mat. v 2 


er.26. See 
* officers came, and found them not in the prison, they returned, awk 


and told, Saying, The prison truly found we shut with all 7Gi.notas - 


ver. 27. 


safety, and the keepers standing without’ before the doors : Ver. 26. 


2 See Lu. ix. 7. 


but when we had opened, we found no man within. Now when Se ae 
the ’ high priest ™! and the ” captain of the temple and the chief , Le. leg 


priests heard these things, Ege “doubted of them whereunto 20 ch. i = 
this would grow. Then came” one and told them, saying, [vi 
Behold, the men whom ye put in prison are standing 7 in the ” Mat. xxii. 


35, XXVil. 25. 


temple, and teaching the people. Then went the “captain with °325%.'¥ 1 


the * officers, and brought them without violence: ° for they * fi; "73 


feared the people, lest they should have been stoned. And peak aee 


when they had brought them, they set ¢hem before * the council: §23°535 


and the high priest asked them, Saying, 4 Did not we straitly *$@qoud* 
command you that ye should not teach in this name? and 733*?* 
behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine, and ? in- se 


F ° Seech. 
tend to bring * this man’s ” blood upon us. Then Peter ** and <in 4 s.5 


ch, xiii. 23. 
the other apostles answered and said, “ We ought to obey God ° aLu. xxiv. 47. 
zt ue So ch. iii. 26. 
rather than men. *% The God of our fathers “raised up Jesus, éLu. xxiv. 47. 
; o ch, 111, 265 

*whom ye slew and “hanged on a tree. Him hath God oe a 
-); Ch. X, 


exalted * with his right hand "* ¢o de7a Prince and *a Saviour, 43 (Ck. .), xiii. 
38, xxvi. 18; 

for to give “repentance to Israel, as ® forgiveness of sins. Ieph. dT 

And ‘we are his witnesses of these things; and so zs also the eSeeLin a 


Holy Ghost,’ ¢@whom God hath given is them that obey ath, ii 4: 
him. 


7 that as Peter came by at least his shadow 8 But the high priest 


® an angel of the Lord 10 The older authorities omit without. 

11 But when the priest. Zhe older authorities, however, omit the words 
altogether. ; 

12 And then came 18 with your teaching, and wish to bring 

14 But Peter 15 We must obey God 


16 oy to his right hand 17 oy the Holy Spirit 
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34 counsel to slay them."* 


council, a Pharisee, named * Gamaliel, * a doctor of the law, had ey 
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[CHap. V , 
When they heard shat, they were cut ° to the heart, and / took « Expressed 


1 > Venda 
Then stood there up’ one in * the Cp. ch, it 32 


Oo. Xi. IO 


er. 21. 


in reputation among all the people, and commanded to put the 4Ch. xxii. 3. 


35 


z See Lu.y. 17 


apostles *° forth a little space; And said unto them, Ye men of 


Israel, * take heed to yourselves what ye intend to do as touch- #See Lu. xvii. 


36 


3. m 
ing these men. For ? before these days rose up Theudas, + Co oh ae 
“boasting himself to be somebody ;** to whom,.a number of m och. vig 
men, about four hundred, joined themselves: who was slain ; oe 6, 


Pp. 


and all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered, and brought to 


nought. 
of “the taxing,’ 


37 


2 


After this max rose up Judas of Galilee in the days 
and drew away much people after him: he #See Lu. iia 


also perished ; and all, evex as many as obeyed him, were dis- 


39 
40 


4I 


42 


persed. And now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, and 
let them alone: ° for if this counsel or this work be of men, it 
will come to nought :** But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it; lest haply ye be found even “to fight against God. And to 4Ch. xxiii. 9. 
him they agreed: and when they had *% called the apostles, and 
“beaten them, they ’ commanded that ‘ey should not speak in 
the name of Jesus, and let them go. 
the presence of * the council, * rejoicing that they were * counted 
worthy to suffer shame for his name.” 


o See Prov. 
Xxi, 30. 


So 2 Chron. 
xiii. 12, Cp. 
Jer. xxvi. 19; 
ch. xi. 17. 

g So ch. iv. 18, 

x See Mat. 
XXxi. 35- 

s See Mat. v. 
12. So 
ch. xiii. 52 5 
1 Pet. iv. 13, 


And they departed from 


And daily “in the 


temple, and in every house,®® “they ceased not to teach and %. &, 


“ preach Jesus Christ. 


18 and wished to slay them 


20 The older authorities read ‘the men’ iz place of ‘apostles.’ 
Pp 


*1 giving himself out to be somebody 


°8 The older authorities read ‘(some of the) people after him.’ 
25 The older authorities only read ‘ for the name.’ 


24 it will be overthrown 
26 oy and at home. 





The Episode of Ananias and Sapphira, 1-11. 


Vers. I, 2. But a certain man named Ananias, 
with Sapphira his wife, sold a possession, and 
kept back part of the price. In striking contrast 
to the entire self-abnegation of some of the richer 
brethren, of whom Barnabas was an example, 
appears the conduct of another of the wealthier 
converts, Ananias. ‘The history of the infant 
Church has presented hitherto an image of un- 
sullied light ; it is now for the first time that a 
shadow falls upon it. We can imagine that 
among the first Christians a kind of holy emula- 
tion had sprung up : all were eager to make over 
their superfluous wealth to the Church. -This 
zeal now seems to have carried away some, in 
whose hearts still lingered a love for earthly 
things. Such an one was Ananias, who secretly 
kept back part of the price he had received for 
property (which he had devoted to God’s service). 
Vanity was the motive for the sale, hypocrisy the 
motive of the concealment. He coveted the 
reputation of appearing as disinterested as others, 
and yet could not let go his hold of mammon’ 
(from Olshausen). 


Phil. i. 29. 
z See Lu. xx. 


¥: Pi 

uw See ch. ii. 46 

a Ch. iv. 20, 29. 

wh, viii. 35, 
Xi. 20, XVil. 
18. Soch. 
XV. 35- 


19 But there stood up 


2? in the days of the enrolment 


Special circumstances surround the sin of these 
two unhappy ones, whose guilt met with so prompt 
and terrible a punishment. We must remember 
that the early Church, strong and enduring as it 
proved itself to be, in those first days stood alone 
and defenceless, while the hands of all, seemingly, 
were against it. The secret of its strength lay in 
the faith of its members in the Risen One—a faith 
which nothing could shake ; in their perfect trust 
in the guidance and presence among them of the 
Holy Ghost ; in the sure confidence that, though 
they as individuals might not, probably would not, 
live to see it, the triumph of their Master’s cause 
was certain. Now Ananias—partly, perhaps, per- 
suaded that this new sect had before it a great 
future, and wishing to secure his own share in its 
coming prosperity; partly, perhaps, moved by 
genuine admiration for its pure saintly life—volun- 
tarily threw in his lot with these Nazarenes, and 
by a seemingly noble act of self-denial, claimed 
the position among them which was ever promptly 
given to those saintly men and women who had 
given up lands and gold for Christ’s sake. In his 
heart, however, a lingering doubt remained whether 
perhaps, after all, the whole story might not bea 


eo 
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of his possessions, he kept back enough of his 
worldly wealth to secure himself in the event of 
the dispersion and breaking up of the communion 
of the Nazarenes. } 

Ananias knew he could deceive men; he be- 
lieved so little in that Almighty Spirit who guided 
and inspired the little church of Christ, that he 
dreamed he could deceive, too, that Holy Ghost. 

Ver. 3. But Peter said, Ananias, why hath 
Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost ? 
It was in the solemn assembly of the believers for 
prayer and counsel, Peter and the twelve no doubt 
sitting on their raised chairs (see note on chap. iv. 
35), when Ananias presented his rich offering. 

We are not directly told how Peter obtained his 
information respecting the fraud; still, we can 
have no doubt of the source: it was no earthly 
presence which guided and executed the dread 
judgment of that court. 

In Peter’s question to Ananias, ‘Why hath Satan 
filled thine heart ?’ two points claim a special com- 
ment: (1) The foremost of the Twelve, who had 
learned his doctrine from the life of Jesus, distinctly 
here acknowledges his belief in the existence and 


' personality of the spirit of evil, Satan; (2) By 


his question, ‘ Why,’ etc., he evidently recognises 
man’s free will, his power to resist if he choose, 
the promptings of the evil one. 

Ver. 4. Whiles it remained, was it not thine 
own? and after it was sold, was it not in thine 
own power? All this shows that this community 
of goods was purely voluntary; even in the Church 
of Jerusalem it was required of no member. ‘If 
you were unwilling to sell (your possession), who 
compelled you? if you wished to offer but the 
half, who required the whole ?’ (Augustine, Sermon 
cxlviii.). 

Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God. 
The doctrine of the early Church on the subject of 
the Holy Ghost is plainly declared in the words 
of this and the preceding verse. The fersonality 
of the blessed Spirit is assumed by the words of 
ver. 3, and from ver. 4 we gather that, in the 
esteem of St. Peter, the Holy Ghost was God. In 
the first question Peter asks, ‘Why hath Satan 
filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost?’ In 
reference to the same offence, in verse 4 his words 
are, ‘Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
God.’ To lie to the Holy Ghost is not to lie unto 
men, because the Holy Ghost is not man, but to 
lie unto God, because the Holy Ghost is God 
(see Pearson, art. vili.). 

Ver. 5. And Ananias hearing these words 
fell down, and gave up the ghost. In consider- 
ing the questions which cluster round this terrible 
death scene, we must put aside all such interpre- 
tations which ascribe ‘the death’ to what is termed 
natural causes. It was no stroke of apoplexy, the 
result of sudden terror and amazement. It was 
occasioned by no shock to the nervous system; for 
even if the supposition could be entertained in the 
case of Ananias, it would at once break down 
when the circumstances attending the death of 
Sapphira were examined into. In both instances 
the end must be regarded as a direct Divine inter- 
position, by which a speedy and terrible punish- 
ment was inflicted; and the same God who 
revealed to Peter the secret sin, enabling him to 
read the hearts of the two unhappy ones, now 
directed him to pronounce words which, in the 
case of Ananias, were immediately followed by 
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death—which, in the case of Sapphira, were an 
awful prediction derived from the inspiration of 
the Spirit, that, as she too had committed a like 
deadly sin and persevered in it, her own death 
was at hand. 

Much bitter criticism has been wasted on this 
gloomy incident from the days of Porphyry, sixteen 
centuries ago, to our time; the judgment pro- 
nounced and executed upon the unhappy pair has 
been condemned, now as a needless cruelty on the 
part of Peter, now as an inexplicable act of Divine 
revenge: the obligation to defend it has been 
stigmatized as one of the saddest duties of an 
apologist (comp. De Wette, L£rkladrung der Apos- 
telgeschichte, pp. 69-71, 4th ed.; S. Jerome, 
Reply to Porphyry, epist. 97). Wordsworth ob- 
serves how, on the ‘frst promulgation of God’s 
laws, any breach of them has been generally 
punished in a signal and awful manner, for the 
sake of example and prevention of sin, and for 
punishment of sin. So it was now in the case of 
Ananias on the first effusion of the Holy Spirit, 
and at the first preaching of the gospel. So it 
was in the case of Uzzah touching the ark when 
about to be placed on Mount Zion (2 Sam. iv. 
6-12). So it was in the case of the man who 
gathered sticks on the Sabbath day, at the first 
publication of the Decalogue’ (Num. xv. 32-36). 

Had not Ananias and Sapphira ‘been cut off 
from the congregation,’ had their gifts been ac- 
cepted, and they as saints been admitted with 
respect and admiration into the congregation, a 
new spirit would have crept into the little Church. 
As the real history of the transaction began to be 
whispered abroad, a new-born distrust in the 
Holy Ghost, who had allowed the apostles to be 
so deceived, would have sprung up. The advan- 
tage of serving two masters—the world and Christ 
—would have dawned on the mind of many a 
believer as a possibility. The first fervour of the 
new-born faith would have become dulled, and 
that mighty strength in weakness we wonder at 
and admire with such ungrudging admiration in 
the Church of the first days would rapidly have 
become enervated, would in the end have 
withered away; and the little community itself 
might well have faded and perished, and made 
no sign, had not the glorious ARM been stretched 
out in mercy to the righteous and the guilty. 

Now, did the punishment end here? Swept out 
of life, leaving behind them a name of shame, was” 
this the close? Could the All-merciful take them 
to His home? or, fearful thought, was the death 
for eternity as well as for time? Such a question, 
perhaps, anywhere but in this solitary instance, 
when death was in a peculiar manner the judg- 
ment of the Almighty, would be presumptuous 
and worse than useless. Theologians have given 
varied opinions here. One, perhaps the greatest 
who ever lived, replies to the question, it seems, 
with words of great truth and beauty, arguing 
against the charge of extreme severity so often 
urged against the Almighty Head of that little 
Church. Augustine quotes St. Paul’s words con- 
cerning offenders in the Corinthian Church, many 
of whom he said were weak and sickly, and 
many sleep, that is, die, thus chastened by the 
scourge of the Lord, that they may escape being 
condemned with the world. And something of 
this kind happened, said Augustine, to this man 
and his wife: they were chastened with death that 
they might not be punished eternally. We must 
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_ believe after this life God will have spared them, 
for great is His mercy. One well worthy of being 
heard has echoed Augustine’s words in our own 
day : ‘ Will these two be shut out of heaven? 
We may hope even these may come in, though 
perhaps with bowed heads.’ 

And great fear came on all them that heard 
these things. The ‘great fear’ refers only to the 
‘first death,’ that of Ananias. It-does not relate, 
as De Wette and Alford urge, to that general feel- 
ing of awe which came not only over the Church, 
but affected also many who were outside its pale. 
This statement simply speaks of the solemn feeling 
excited in the assembly of the faithful, where we 
know the judgment of God fell upon Ananias. 

Ver. 6. And the young men arose. These 
young men probably occupied in the Church some 
authorized official position. As yet to look fora 
definite organization in the little community, would 
be of course premature; yet it is in the highest 
degree probable that the earliest Christian worship 
was modelled upon the synagogue, with such 
modifications as the position held by the apostles 
and perhaps the ‘seventy’ would require. The 
place the apostles evidently occupied at these meet- 
ings of the brethren (see note on chap, iv. 35), the 
strong probability that definite forms of prayer 
were already introduced as a part at least of their 
worship, the prompt and orderly acts which fol- 
lowed immediately upon the terrible event just 
discussed—all point to a simple order and dis- 
cipline reigning from the first among the new 
congregations. 

Wrapped him round. This seems the best and 
most accurate rendering. The officials whose duty 
it was to arrange the details of these meetings of 
the believers, reverently took up the poor body, and 
hastily,—as is ever the custom in the East in the 
case of death,—but reverentially, wrapped round 
each limb with the linen cloths used in the burying 
of the dead, sprinkling spices between each fold 
of the linen. Other translations have been pro- 
posed, the best of which renders ‘ placed together,’ 
‘laid out ’—that is, that the stiffening limbs were 
composed (Meyer) ; the Vulgate reads amoverunt, 
which the older English Versions appear to have 
followed in their renderings, ‘moved away’ (Wick- 
liffe) ; ‘ put apart’ (Tyndale, Cranmer) ; ‘removed’ 
(Rheims). 

And carried him out. The Jews did not bury, 
except in special cases, within the walls of their 
cities. This accounts for the long interval of time 
(three hours) which elapsed before the young men 
who had carried Ananias to his grave without the 
city, returned. 

And buried him. In the East the usual custom 
is only to allow a few hours’ interval between death 
and burial. In the Jerusalem of our day we read 
it is the practice not to defer burial as a general 
rule more than three or four hours after decease. 

Ver. 7. And it was about the space of three 
hours after, when his wife. The words ‘about 
the space of three hours’ forma parenthesis. Then 
‘it came to pass—some three hours had now 
elapsed—when his wife.’ She was puzzled at the 
long absence of her husband, who had left her to 
present his rich gift formally to the Church, and 
she was anxious, no doubt, to learn with what grate- 
ful words of acceptance the apostles had received it. 

Not knowing what was done. No one, it has 
been suggested, who had seen her, as yet had had 
the courage to tell her of her husband’s doom. 
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Came in. A second assembly of the Church 
might have been sitting, if the Jewish hours of 
prayer were rigidly attended to; but it is more 
likely that the apostles, and many with them, 


remained in the same house during the whole 


interval of the three hours’ absence of the young 
men who were charged with carrying out the burial 
details. 

Ver. 8. And Peter answered unto her. Her 
entrance into the assembly of saints, where one 
sad thought was present in each one’s heart, was, 
as Bengel happily says, equivalent to her speaking. 
So Peter, looking at her, answers her mute look 
of inquiry, her voiceless question, with the words, 
Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much? 
pointing at the same time to the pile of gold Ananias 
had laid at his feet three hours before. ‘ Was it 
for so much’—naming the sum given him by her 
husband—‘ that ye sold the land for?’ Now, 
even in this supreme moment, had she possessed 
the noble courage to confess the truth, she had 
been saved; but she held stedfastly to the same 
miserable deceit, and in the presence of the Church 
and of the apostles of that Lord she professed to 
love so well, repeated the lie, ‘ Yea, for so much.’ 


Ver. 9. How is it that ye have agreed together 


to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? This evidently 
in the apostle’s mind is a serious aggravation of 
their guilt. They had agreed together to do this 
thing. It was no sin committed hastily, but one 
thought over and planned—a preconcerted scheme 
to deceive that loving Master whom they professed 
to serve as their God. It was as though they 
wished to test the omniscience of the Holy Spirit. 
Could, then, that God who ruled so visibly in His 
chosen servants be tricked ? 

Behold, the feet of them which have buried 
thy husband are at the door. ‘Behold.’ The 
voice and gesture calling attention to the sound of 
the entering in at the door of the room or hall 
where they were sitting, of the young men who 
had just returned, having completed their sad 
office. The apostle’s words told the whole story 
to the unhappy woman. In a moment she saw 
the Spirit who ruled in that Church could not be 
mocked. It was all real and true. 

Ver. 10. And the young men came in, and 
found her dead. The death of the wife was 
instantaneous, and took place exactly as the words 
of Peter had foretold. She lay dead in the midst 
of the assembly, and the young men who had 
just returned from the grave of Ananias laid her 
in that same sad evening by his side. 

Ver. 11. And great fear came upon all the 
church, and upon as many as heard these things. 
Within and without the story was told. On the 
Church, in all the city and neighbourhood, on 
many an indifferent and careless citizen outside 
the Church’s pale, fell the shadow of that great 
fear—fear, however, in its best and noblest sense 
better, perhaps, expressed as ‘a deep awe.’ ‘The 
rulers of the Jews,’ says Bengel, ‘without doubt 
heard of these things, and yet they did not insti- 
tute proceedings on that account against Peter.’ 
The immediate effect within and without was one 
of the ends which the terrible judgment was 
intended to produce; it was not meant as an 
example of the way in which the varied communi- 
ties of the Church of Jesus were to be governed 
in the future. As in the older dispensation the 
fire which consumed Nadab and Abihu burned 
no more after that first awful judgment, and the 
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earth which opened to swallow up Korah and his 
impious company remained for ever closed, though 
seemingly worse acts dishonoured the Land of 
Promise, so the deaths of Ananias and Sapphira 
were never repeated: the mercy, not the severity 
of God, was henceforth shown to those men who 
professed His high service, and at times, alas! 
dishonoured it, in a way less visibly awful. 

Such an event was in fact only possible then, 
in those first days, in the early morning of the 
faith, when the Spirit of the Lord ever dwelt with 
the disciples, when still every thought and act 
and word was prompted and guided by His sweet 
and blessed influence—only possible when the 
old world love of self, bringing cheerless doubt 
and accursed deceit in its train, for the first time 
polluted that holy atmosphere. 

The name Axanias is the same as Ananiah 
mentioned in the catalogue of the builders of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 23), and signifies the 
‘cloud of gold,’ or possibly is identical with 
Hananiah, one of the companions of Daniel (Dan. 
i, 6). The meaning of Hananiah is ‘mercy of God.’ 
Sapphira is derived from the Greek camrQeipos, 
sapphire, or directly from the Syriac NWDY’, deau- 
” tiful. 

A further Picture of the Progress of the Church, 
—The Power of St. Peter in those First Days, 
12-16. 


The relations of the little Church towards the 
outside world are now dwelt on. Already we 
have seen how all public teaching in the name of 
Jesus was strictly forbidden, and in chap. iv. 31 
we are told how the brethren determined to dis- 
regard the prohibition. The present description 
gives us a picture of the manner in which Peter 
and his companions carried on their work ; and 
for a time there was no interruption, the popular 
feeling being so strong in their favour. 

Ver. 12. And by the hands of the apostles 
were many signs and wonders wrought among 
the people. Notwithstanding the great fear which 
came over the Church after the terrible event just 
recorded, the apostles seem to have pressed on 
their work with greater enthusiasm than before, 
and with marked success. The miracles of heal- 
ing performed among the people were the creden- 
tials these plain unlettered men had received from 
their Lord, then reigning from His glory throne in 
heaven, and were in striking contrast with the 
scenes of terror the Church had just witnessed. 
The terror men might see was something strange 
and unusual, while the mercy and love were the 
everyday characteristics of the Master of these new 
teachers. The signs and wonders here referred to 
are described at greater length in vers. 15, 16. 

And they were all with one accord in Solo- 
mon’s porch. Ver. 13. And of the rest durst no 
man join himself to them: but the people mag- 
nified them. Thus, while the apostles were busied 
in their work of healing and teaching, using for 
the purpose of spreading the knowledge of their 
Master’s kingdom the extraordinary powers their 
Master had for a time entrusted them with, the 
great mass of believers would meet together at 
different hours in the great cloistered court of the 
Temple, called Solomon’s Porch. There great 
companies of these believers in Jesus would thus 
meet, no one hindering them, no one crowding 
them or listening with jealous ears to their words. 
Those who made up the crowds who usually 
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thronged those courts, left them alone, reverently 
keepig away from the groups of the followers of 
Jesus, the people generally regarding them with a 
kind of fear mingled with admiration. 

Without hesitation we have thus adopted that 
explanation which gives to the word ‘ a//’ (ver. 12) 
the meaning of a// the believers, and to the words 
‘of the rest’ (ver. 13) the meaning of al/ who were 
not believers—that is, the people generally. 

Many great expositors have, however, preferred 
to understand by ‘a/Z’ (ver. 12), the aposiles only— 
not all the Christians, as the apostles are the sub- 
ject of the paragraph, and have regarded the words 
of ver. 13 as added, to show with what reverence 
the Twelve were generally looked upon by the 
people. 

The words ‘of the rest,’ some scholars under- 
stand to mean ‘ad/ e/se, whether believers or 
unbelievers ;’ some, believers only; and they go 
on to explain the passage (ver. 13) thus: ‘ None 
of the rest, whether believers or unbelievers, ven- 
tured to equal themselves to the apostles. They 
kept at a distance from them, regarding them as 
an isolated group, as superhuman, as beings dis- 
tinct from them.’ 

Others, again, restrict the expression ‘of the rest’ 
to the rich and noble, terrified by the death of 
Ananias, who belonged to their order. Gloag 
believes the meaning of ver. 13 to be, ‘that none 
of the rest of the people ventured on false pre- 
tences to unite themselves to the Church : by the 
death of Ananias an effectual stop was put to hypo- 
crisy for the time;’ but the exposition we have 
adopted above is the easiest and most obvious. It 
is adopted in the main by Ewald and Meyer. Itis, 
too, the view most in accordance with the simpli- 
city of early Christian tradition, which resolutely 
sets itself against all unnatural separation of ranks 
and orders. What could be more contrary to the 
ordinary loving intercourse between the apostles 
and their disciples,—between Paul, for instance, 
and his loved converts of Philippi, —than a state- 
ment which represents the apostles as an isolated 
group, fenced off from the mass of believers in the 
Lord Jesus, who kept themselves at a distance 
from them, looking on them as superhuman ?. 

Ver. 14. And believers were the more added 
to the Lord. This statement confirms the exposi- 
tion given above of the words, ‘ Of the rest durst 
no man join himself to them.’ A sense of reli- 
gious awe kept the crowds who thronged the 
Temple courts and the people generally from in- 
truding upon them and disturbing them when 
they met together; but multitudes of both sexes, 
impressed with the truth of what the apostles were 
preaching, kept joining the ranks of the believers, 
and were added to the Lord. The numbers were 
now so great that the historian of the Acts no 
longer gives them, as had been his practice on 
each of the three previous descriptions of the 
Church’s progress, chap. i. 15, il. 41, iv. 4. 

Multitudes both of men and women. This is 
one of several special mentions in the history of 
the early Church of women. 

Ver. 15. Into the streets. Those between the 
apostles’ house and the Temple. The whole scene 
of growing admiration and respect for the persons 
of these brave and earnest teachers, who enforced 
their burning words with such mighty loving acts, 
reminds us of a still greater enthusiasm excited by 
the Master of Peter and his companions (see 
Mark ii. I, 2, vi. 55, 56). 
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The shadow of Peter. Peter especially is men- 
tioned as the greatest and foremost of the apostles 
in all work’ and preaching in those early days. 
At this period there is certainly no doubt but that 
this apostle, both in reality and also in the popular 
estimation, was the acknowledged chief of the 
community of believers in Jesus. 

On the much-disputed question respecting the 
efficacy of the ‘shadow of Peter’ falling upon the 
sick, two points must not be lost sight of—(1) the 
reality of the miracles wrought at this juncture of 
the Church’s history ; (2) the great number of the 
miraculous cures which were just then worked ; 
for we read ‘how from the city the sick were 
brought from their houses and laid on beds and 
couches: and from the cities round about Jerusa- 
lem a multitude came, bringing sick folks; and 
they were healed, every one.’ Occurring as it does 
in the midst of this matter-of-fact relation of a 
number of cures performed on the persons of the 
sick of the city and the neighbouring towns, the 
statement respecting the effect of the ‘shadow of 
Peter’ must not be watered down by an attempt 
to explain it as an accident existing only in the 
opinion of the people, or by a suggestion that the 
author of the Acts makes no assertion whatever 
respecting the effect of the ‘shadow’ falling on 
the sick. (See Meyer, Lange, and Gloag.) ‘The 
writer’s plain statement is, that some at least of 
these miraculous cures were effected by Peter’s 
shadow falling upon them as, fervently trusting to 
be healed, they lay waiting his passing by. In- 
stances of this special form of miracle, where the 
healing virtue appears to exist in the person, inde- 
pendent of all instruments, are very rare ; in the 
Old Testament, the case of the prophet Elisha 
stands by itself. In the New Testament, our 
Lord (Luke viii. 46), St. Peter in this passage, 
St. Paul (Acts xix. 12), where the miracles in 
question are designated as odx «i rvyodeus, the 
‘rarest’ or ‘special’ alone seem to have exercised 
this peculiar power. Dean Alford has an admir- 
able note here: ‘In this and similar narratives 
(Acts xix. 12), Christian faith finds no difficulty 
whatever. All miraculous working is an exertion 
of the direct power of the All-powerful—a sus- 
pension by //im of His ordinary laws; and 
whether He will use azy instrument in doing this, 
or what instrument, must depend altogether on 
His own purpose in the miracle—the effect to be 
produced on the recipients, beholders, or hearers. 
Without His special selection and enabling, ad/ 
enstruments were vain ; with them, all are capadle. 
What is a hand ora voice more than a shadow, 
except that the analogy of the ordinary instrument 
is a greater help to faith in the recipient? When 
faith, as apparently here, did not need this help, 
the less likely medium was adopted. In this case 
at Jerusalem, as later with St. Paul at Ephesus, 
it was His purpose to exalt His apostle as the 
herald of His Gospel, and to lay in Jerusalem the 
strong foundation of His Church ; and He there- 
fore endues him with this extraordinary power.’ 

Ver. 16. With unclean spirits. The subject 
of ‘demoniacal possession’ will be found discussed 
in chap. xvi. 6. 


Second Arrest of the Apostles.—They are freed by 
the lnterposition of an Ange, 17-25. 


Ver. 17. Then the high priest rose up. Not 
from his throne in the council, for the Sanhedrim 
is not said to have been sitting. ‘ Rose up’ im- 
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plies that the high priest, excited and alarmed at 
the growing power of these followers of the Cruci- 
fied, determined at once again to try and crush 
them by violent measures. ‘The high priest is no 
doubt Annas, as in chap. iv. 6, though his son-in- 
law Caiaphas nominally filled the office. 

All they that were with him. These were not 
his brother judges in the great council, but those 
who sympathized with him in his bitter hatred of 
Christ’s followers. 

Which is the sect of the Sadducees. The fact 
of the resurrection of Jesus had now been made 
known beyond the walls of the city, and was believed 
in by ever-increasing multitudes. The fear and 
anger of the Sadducees were more than ever stirred 
up. Very many, as we have said (see note on 
chap. iv. I), of the most influential of the nation 
belonged to this sect. Whether Annas himself 
was a Sadducee is doubtful. We know, however, 
that his family was friendly to them, and his son 
one of the prominent members of the sect; and 
with them, in their bitter hostility to the doctrines 
of Jesus, Annas heartily joined. 

Ver. 18. The apostles. Peter and others of them. 
It does not necessarily mean the whole twelve. 

In the common prison. This is specially men- 
tioned, that no doubt may rest on the fact of the 
deliverance by means of an unearthly hand that 
night. It was no mere temporary confinement 
in the high priest’s house, or in a room of the 
Temple, but in the state prison of the city. 

Ver. 19. The angel of the Lord. Commenta- 
tors even of the schools of Meyer, Neander, and 
Ewald dislike to acknowledge this angelic inter- 
ference as a historical fact, and seek by various 
devices to explain away the statement. So Nean- 
der writes: ‘The fact of a release by a special 
Divine guidance to us unknown, became inyvolun- 
tarily changed into the appearance of an angel of 
the Lord.’ Others of the schools of Baur and 
Zeller reject the whole story as purely unhistorical. 
An earthquake which opened the doors of the 
prison, a secret friend of the Nazarenes, perhaps 
a prison official, have been suggested as the instru- 
ments of the apostles’ escape; but the narrative 
admits of no such explanation. It is a simple 
matter-of-fact statement, and to guard against any 
such false expositions, the very words spoken by 
the angel to St. Peter are givenus. The frequency 
of angelic interference in the early days of the 
Church is remarkable. In this book of the Acts 
the word ‘angel’ occurs twenty times (Words- 
worth). Six distinct works of angels are related, 
chap. ¥. 19, vill. 26, x. 3, xil. 7, 23, 2oewueeay 

The reluctance to acknowledge angelic interfer- 
ence in the affairs of men here and on other occa- 
sions mentioned in the ‘Acts,’ proceeds from a 
notion, deep rooted in many minds, that angels 
do not exist, and that the whole theory of angelic 
ministries is built up upon comparatively late 
Jewish tradition, none dating before the captivity 
in Babylon and the time of Daniel. (Respecting 
this strange but widespread error, see the Excur- 
sus at the end of the section on ‘ Amgels.’) 

Opened the prison doors, and brought them 
forth. It has been asked, What was the purpose 
of this miraculous interference of the angel, since 
they were brought on the following day before the 
council and shamefully beaten? But surely the 
effects of this interposition were immediately felt— 
(1) by the apostles, to whose faith new strength 
was added by this visible manifestation of the pro- 
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tecting hand: fearlessly they appear in the most 
blic spot early in the morning, again proclaim- 
ing the holy name of the Master; (2) by the Sad- 
ducee chiefs, whose perplexity and anxiety were 
increased by this new proof of a strange and awful 
power connected with these bold men. 

Ver. 20. Go, stand and speak in the temple 
to the people. The very words spoken by the 
angel of deliverance are here quoted. The impri- 
soned ones were to go at once (the new day was 
probably already dawning) into the public courts 
of the temple to proclaim to the people all the 
words of this life, no doubt laying stress upon the 
words zis /ife, which the angel, a being from 
heaven, himself enjoyed. 7ve life, the exist- 
ence of which the Sadducees, the men who had 
imprisoned the apostles, denied. Tye /ife, which 
was the subject of the teaching and preaching 
of gl and his devoted companions (see John 
vi. 68). 

Ver. 21. They entered inte the temple early 
in the morning, and taught. During many 
months of the year in the Holy Land the heat 
becomes too oppressive for the ordinary labour of 
the day soon after sunrise. In the early dawn 
-(see John xx. 1) the work of the day would begin, 
and the worshippers and the many traders and 
others connected with the busy life of the great 
Temple of Jerusalem would have arrived, and 
crowds would be already thronging the courts when 
Peter and the others who had been brought out of 
the public prison by the angel arrived at Solomon’s 
Porch. 

But the high priest, and they that were with 
him. The ordinary session chamber for the San- 
hedrim was on the south side of the temple, at 
some considerable distance from Solomon’s Porch, 
where the apostles no doubt were speaking to 
the people. The high priest and his friends in 
the council assembled in the early morning with- 
out being aware of the escape of Peter and the 
others. 

And called all the council together, and all 
the senate of the children of Israel. Meyer, 
Alford, and Stier understand by the words racay 
chy yepovciay, which are translated all the senate, 
that a special meeting of elders was summoned to 
assist the Sanhedrim in this difficult matter of sup- 
pressing the teaching respecting the resurrection 
of the crucified Jesus ; but the same word yepoucia, 
senate, which occurs only here in the New Testa- 
ment, in the second book of the Maccabees is con- 
stantly used for the Sanhedrim. The meaning here 
seems to be that on this occasion there was a 
meeting of the whole council, including all the 
elders who were members of it. 

Ver. 23. The prison truly found we shut with 
all safety. We have here the report of the guard 
who were sent by the high priest to fetch the 
accused from their place of confinement. They 
found the prison locked and barred, and the 
keepers watching as usual, fully believing all was 
secure; but on entering, the guard found the 
prisoners gone. ; 

Ver. 24. Now when the high priest. For the 
word rendered high priest here, in the original 
Greek we find only iepsvs, pries¢—that is, the 
priest just mentioned in ver. 21, and who we 
have explained was Annas. 

The captain of the temple. As before, the 
Jewish priest in command of the Levite guard of 
the Temple. ‘This ‘priestly’ captain vas most 
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probably himself one of the ‘chief priests,’ and in 
consequence had a seat in the Sanhedrim. 

The chief priests. This order is supposed to 
have been made up—(1) of those distinguished 
men who had formerly borne the title and rank of 
high priest (Caiaphas, for instance), an office 
which we know at this time was only held during 
the pleasure of the Roman Government ; (2) of 
the heads of the twenty-four priestly courses. 

They doubted of them whereunto this would 
grow. The strange unexplained escape filled 
them with terror; but this new incident would 
only serve to excite the popular mind, already so 
much moved in favour of the new sect. 


They are arrested again, and accused before the 
Sanhedrim.—Peter’s Defence. —The Impression 
it made on the Pharisee Members of the Council. 
—The Sentence, ‘26-40. 


Ver. 26, And brought them without violence: 
for they feared the people. At this period the 
popular fayour which the apostles enjoyed had pro- 
bably reached its culminating point. The many 
sick who had been lately healed had predisposed a 
vast number of the inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
the neighbourhood to listen with interest and 
kindness to the earnest preaching ; and the words 
and arguments, we know, had won thousands to 
the faith, while many others were still wavering 
before they joined the community. Then the 
spirit of love which reigned among them, the self- 
denying eagerness of the richer members, their 
devotion to the poor and sick, the number of 
widows and other unemployed women, who before 
had been leading purposeless lives, for whom the 
growing Church had found congenial occupation, — 
all these things weighed with the fickle populace, 
who so short a time before had clamoured for the 
crucifixion of the same Master whom now they were 
ready to worship. ‘The tide, however, soon turned, 
and a few months later we shall see a bitter per- 
secution raging against the Church, the popu- 
lace apparently careless of what might happen to 
those men whose words they had listened to so 
gladly, and to that society whose works and life 
had won their admiration and respect. 

Ver. 28. Did not we straitly command you, 
that ye should not teach in this name? and 
behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with your doc- 
trine, and intend to bring this man’s blood upon 
us, A concealed dread underlies the whole of the 
high priest’s accusation. He never asks them 
how they came to be in the Temple teaching that 
morning, though he knew the evening before they 
were securely lodged in the state prison. He 
carefully, too, avoids mentioning the sacred name 
of Jesus, no doubt uttering with fierce contempt 
the words, ‘this name,’ ‘your doctrine,’ ‘this 
man’s blood.’ The charge against them really 
was one of direct disobedience to a decree of the 
Sanhedrim: this plain command, said the high 
priest, these men, Peter and his companions, had 
disobeyed in the hope that they might excite the 
people to rise against the Sanhedrists, as’ the 
murderers of an innocent man; in fact, had not 
unexpected friends been found in the midst of the 
sacred assembly itself, no popular favour without 
could have saved the apostles then from a most 
severe sentence of long and rigorous imprison- 
ment, perhaps of death ; for in their public teach- 
ing, the high priest and his assessors in the 
council were charged with the awful accusation of 
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murdering the Messiah (see ver. 33). Nor was 
~ the manifest favour in which they were held by 
the people generally without, and the powerful 
intervention of the Pharisev party in the council, 
sufficient ‘to procure the acquittal of the accused. 
The council, in spite of these, condemned the 
teaching and severely punished the leaders before 
letting them go (see Matt. xxvii. 25). 

Ver. 29. We ought to obey God rather than 
men. Peter here commences his defence with 
the same words which he had made use of before, 
when the Sanhedrim dismissed the apostles with 
threats of future punishment. He took up the 
same solemn argument now a second time ; it was 
as though he said, ‘I told you before when you 
threatened me, we must obey God rather than 
men,’ thinking, no doubt, zow of his Master’s 
voice from heaven by His angel, the night before, 
bidding him stand and preach publicly in the 
Temple. 

Not in this, the earliest Church history we 
possess, do we find any of the leaders of Chris- 
tianity unfaithful to this principle, twice laid down 
by their foremost leader; but while they refuse 
utterly to obey any command which they feel 
would be contrary to the voice of God, we find 
them quietly, without murmuring, submitting as 
now to any penalty the law of the land enforced 
against them. 

This was conspicuously instanced in the life, 
history, and teaching of Peter and Paul. 

Ver. 30. The God of our fathers. Identi- 
fying himself, in the words ‘ our fathers,’ with the 
glorious line of patriarchs, prophets, and kings 
whom the children of Israel in their then state of 
humiliation and subjection remembered with so 
passionate a love; while he pointed to Jehovah, the 
Mighty One of Jacob,—as the God who had raised 
up Jesus,—raised up not in this place ‘from the 
dead,’ as Meyer, following Chrysostom and others, 
would understand it, but raised up from the seed 
of David as the Sezt of God. This interpretation, 
adopted by Calvin, Bengel, De Wette, etc., 
admirably agrees with the order in time of the 
events named by Peter, ‘ raised up from the seed 
of David,’ ‘slain by you,’ ‘exalted to all power.’ 
Jesus, the beloved name, shunned and dreaded, 
and then left unnamed by the high priest, but 
gloried in by the accused apostle, who makes it 
the central point of his defence. 

Whom ye slew. The Greek word is chosen 
with pointed significance: ‘And this Glorious One, 
the Sent of the God of our fathers, ye slew with 
your own hands,’ 

And hanged on a tree. The cross is here 
called ‘a tree,’ a well-known expression to those 
learned Jewish priests and rabbis who sat in the 
great council ; they would too well remember how, 
in their sacred law, this death was pronounced 
accursed (see Deut. xxi. 23). 

Ver. 31. Him hath God exalted with his 
right hand, ‘To His right hand,’ not ‘ with’ 
(see the note on chap. ii. 23, where a similar 
change has been adopted). That same Jesus 
whom you slew and hanged on the cross of shame 
and agony, hath the God of your fathers exalted 
to His right hand, to be a Prince, thus describing 
His kingly dignity—a Prince to whom all Israel 
owes obedience; and not only to be the royal 
chief of all, for he adds, and a Saviour too, by 
whom you must be saved from your sins. The 
apostle now proceeds to describe the surdose of 
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the exaltation of the crucified, which he says is to 
give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins. 
With His exaltation, the working of Jesus from 
His throne in heaven began—the working which, 
by means of the Holy Spirit, gradually drew men 


to Him. By the preaching of the gospel He 
brought men to a change of heart (repentance), 
and then through faith in Him, which came with 
their change of heart, He made them sharers in 
His forgiveness of sins. We must remember that 
till Jesus was exalted, the Holy Ghost was not 
sent to men, and till the Holy Ghost was sent, the 
real work of Christ could not be said to have 
really begun in the homes of this world. J/svaed 
is here alone mentioned by Peter, for at this time 
the idea of a universal salvation was grasped by 
none of the leading teachers of the doctrine of 
esus: at first none of these men could conceive 
the God of their fathers offering a broad scheme 
of salvation, which was to embrace not merely all 
the coasts of Israel, but the known and unknown 
isles of the Gentiles. One of the objects of this 
book of the ‘Acts’ is to show how the apostles 
of an exclusive nation developed into the Christian 
missionaries whose message was to a world. 

Ver. 32. And we are his witnesses of these 
things. ‘His,’ as appointed by Him, as chosen 
by Him when on earth. ‘ Of these things,’ viz. the 
death on the accursed tree and the ascension from 
earth, they were eye-witnesses; but they were 
witnesses in a yet higher sense of their Master's 
exaltation, as conscious of the Holy Ghost, which 
He promised should descend upon them when 
once He had ascended, and which, in accordance 
with the promise, fell on them at Pentecost and 
gave them their new grand powers. And so is 
also the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost, too, is 
joined with them as a witness. His solemn testi- 
mony is publicly bome by those miracles performed 
by the apostles through His power. 

Ver. 33. They were cut tothe heart. Literally, 
‘they were cut asunder as with a saw’ (so the Vul- 
gate, dissecabantur). 

Took counsel to slaythem. To carry out such 
a sentence, the sanction of the Roman Govern- 
ment must have been first obtained, unless they 
had effected their purpose by having recourse to 
one of those hurried, arbitrary procedures which 
some Roman governors, to win popularity, con- 
nived at. This was the case in the summary 
execution of St. Stephen the deacon. ° 

Ver. 34. A Pharisee named Gamaliel, a doctor 
of the law, had in reputation among all the 


people. This Gamaliel (by. ‘Spa, benefit of God. 


See Num. i. 10, ii. 10) is generally acknow- 
ledged to be identical with the celebrated Gama- 
liel the elder, who lived at the time, and was the 
grandson of Hillel, the famous founder of one of 
the rabbinical schools. His name frequently oc- 
curs in the Mishna as an utterer of sayings subse- 
quently quoted as authorities. Although liberal 
in his views and a student of Greek literature, 
he was held in high estimation as a most learned 
and devout Pharisee. ‘As among the Schoolmen 
Aquinas and Bonaventura were called respectively 
the ‘‘Angelic” and ‘‘Seraphic” Doctor,so Gamaliel 
among the Jews has received the name of the 
‘* Beauty of the Law,” and in the Talmud we read 
how ‘‘ since Rabban Gamaliel died, the glory of the 
law has ceased.” He is one of the seven among 
the great Rabbis to whom the Jews have given the 
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title of Rabban. Among his pupils, St. Paul and 
Onkelos (the author of the well-known Targum) 
are the most famous. The latter, when Gamaliel 
died, some eighteen years before the fall of Jeru- 
salem, about the time when Paul was shipwrecked 
at Malta, raised to his master a funeral pile of such 
rich materials as had never before been known 
save at the burial of a king’ (Howson, S. Paz/). 

Partly from the statement of his interference in 
behalf of the apostles contained in this chapter, 
partly from a well-known passage in the Clementine 
Recognitions, where Peter is represented as say- 
ing, ‘which, when Gamaliel saw, who was a 
person ot influence among the people, but secretly 
our brother in the faith’ (i. 65), he has been 
supposed to have been, like Nicodemus, Joseph of 
Arimathea, and other wealthy and distinguished 
Pharisees, a Christian; but this supposition is 
totally without authority. Gamaliel lived and 
died a Pharisee in all the rigid acceptation of the 
term. A well-known prayer against Christian 
heretics was composed, or at least approved, by 
him ; in it the following words referring to the 
followers of Jesus occur: ‘Let there be no hope 
for them who apostatize from the true religion, 
_and let all heretics, how many soever they may be, 
perish as in a moment.’ 

The motives which influenced Gamaliel’s con- 
duct on this occasion have been much discussed : 
he prevailed upon the Sanhedrim not to adopt 
any violent measures towards these leaders of the 
rising sect, persuading them to let the matter 
alone ; for if it were of mere human origin, it 
would come to nothing without any interference of 
theirs ; if, on the other hand, it were divine, no 
human effort would prevail against it. He seems 
to have acquiesced in the temporary expedient of 
allowing the accused to be scourged, as the public 
teaching of the apostles had been carried on in 
direct defiance of the Sanhedrim (see chap. iv. 
17-21), and the honour of the great council seemed 
to demand some reparation for its outraged autho- 
rity. Two considerations seem to have influenced 
him—(r1) After all, the main accusation on the 
part of the high priest and his influential followers 
was the earnest teaching of those men of a great 
truth--the resurrection from the dead: in this 
Gamaliel and the Pharisees sympathized with 
the apostles against their Sadducee enemies in 
the council. (2) The rumours of the mighty 
works which publicly accompanied the teaching, 
no doubt caused grave misgiving in minds like 
Gamaliel’s, whether some basis of truth did not 
underlie the whole story. 

Ver. 35. Ye men of Israel, take heed to your- 
selves what ye intend to do as touching these 
men, Gamaliel here, as a wise and far-seeing 
man, persuades the angry and unreasoning zealots 
in the council, who would have taken the lives of 
the teachers of the new sect, to consider well what 
they were doing; and in confirmation of what he 
was advancing, appeals, as we shall see in vers. 
36, 37, to the experience which past history 
teaches. He names two well-known political agita- 
tors whose enterprises utterly failed, and that 
without any interference on the part of the Sanhe- 
drim ; but while he mentions Theudas and Judas 
of Galilee, another same, well loved by the 
accused and persecuted teachers, is in his mind, 
though not on his lips. He argued, if these things, 
which then so powerfully exercised their thoughts, 
were merely derived from a human source, like 
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the matter of Theudas and Judas of Galilee, they 
would soon simply fade away into contempt and 
be forgotten. Let them pause then awhile before 
they proceeded to any extreme measures. 

Ver. 36. For before these days. That is, ‘not 
long ago ;’ so Chrysostom understands the words 
when he remarks, ‘ He does not speak of ancient 
records, though he might have done so, but of 
more recent histories, which are most powerful to 
induce belief.’ Gamaliel’s meaning is: ‘ This is 
by no means the first time wild enthusiasts have 
appeared amongst us; but as you will see from the 
instances I am going to cite, such men have in- 
variably finished their course in utter defeat and 
shame.’ Still, though he is evidently arguing on 
the probability of the followers of Jesus turning 
out similar impostors, in verse 39 he just hints at 
the possibility of ancther issue. 

Rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be 
somebody; to whom a number of men, about 
four hundred, joined themselves: who was slain. 
This is one of the so-called historical inaccuracies 
of the ‘ Acts.’ Josephus mentions (Az/t. xx. 5, I) 
a Theudas who persuaded a great company of 
people that he was a prophet, to induce them to 
follow his lead. This impostor was defeated and 
executed by the troops of Fadus, the Procurator 
of Judea. Now this happened in the reign of 
Claudius, some ten or twelve years after this 
speech of Gamaliel. 

The mistake of identifying the Theudas of 
Josephus with the Theudas instanced by the writer 
of the ‘ Acts,’ is probably in great measure owing 
to the mistake of Eusebius, who, forgetful of the 
dates, and misled by the similarity of the names, 
confuses the two; but on examination, the details 
of the two outbreaks are different, for Josephus 
speaks of a great company of people (rev r?.2iaroy 
dx¢0v) as following the (later) Theudas of Josephus, 
while the Theudas of Gamaliel seems to have had 
comparatively few adherents, about four hundred, 
The apparent discrepancy between the history of 
Josephus and the Acts is best explained by the 
supposition that two persons bearing the name of 
Theudas appeared as insurgents at different times. 
Josephus relates how, at the time referred to by 
Gamaliel (see note on ver. 37), the land: was 
overrun by insurgent bands under the leadership 
of fanatics. Some of the leaders he mentions by 
name, others he merely alludes to generally. One 
of these latter most probably was the Theudas 
mentioned by Gamaliel, selected by him for 
special notice, for some reasons unknown to us. 
The name was by no means an uncommon one, 
nor is there any improbability in supposing that 
one Theudas, an insurgent, should have appeared 
in the time of Augustus, and another fifty years 
later, when Claudius was reigning. Josephus 
writes, for instance, of four men named Simon, all 
leaders of insurrections within forty years, and of 
three insurgent chiefs named Simon within ten 
years. It cannot for one moment be conceded 
that in the speech of Gamaliel, reported by the 
author of the ‘ Acts,’ a grave historical error exists, 
considering that the whole writing of the ‘ Acts’ 
was evidently supervised by St. Paul, the pupil of 
Gamaliel. 

Ver. 37. After this man arose. These words 
determine pretty closely the date of the failure 
of the pretensions of Theudas. The attempted 
rising of Judas of Galilee, related in this verse, 
was a well-known one, and happened in the reign 
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of Augustus about A.D. 6 or 7—that is, about 
twenty-six years before the arrest of the apostles. 
This rising: is stated to have taken place af¢er that 
of Theudas; and as both are related as events 
which happened not long ago (see note on ver. 36), 
in the memory of some still living, we must fix the 
date of the attempt of Theudas not very long 
before that of Judas of Galilee. Now,,the period 
of the death of Herod the Great, which happened 
a few months after the Bethlehem massacre related 
in Mark ii., when, as Josephus states, the land 
was overrun with insurgents led by various 
fanatics, one of whom we have suggested was 
Theudas, in all respects fits in with the history. 

Judas of Galilee. A well-known Jewish 
enthusiast, styled by Josephus the author of a 
fourth Jewish sect, though his followers professed 
the opinions held generally by the Pharisees. The 
great feature of his teaching was that it was un- 
lawful to pay tribute to Czesar, as God was the 
only Ruler of the nation. His followers were 
dispersed and himself slain, but his opinions were 
revived by the fierce faction of the Zealots, which 
arose in the last days of Jerusalem ; two of his sons 
were subsequently crucified, and a third was also 
put to death bythe Roman authorities, as dangerous 
rebels, before the outbreak of the Jewish war. 

In the days of the taxing. Better translated 
enrolment. Not that alluded to in Luke ii. 2, 
and which took place at the birth of Christ, and 
probably was merely a census of the population. 
This taxing or enrolment was made after the 
dethronement of Archelaus, when Judea was con- 
verted into a Roman province, and the enrolment 
of persons and property was made with a view to 
taxation. It was in consequence of this taxing 
that Judas of Galilee revolted. 

Vers. 38, 39. And now I say unto you. 
Gamaliel’s words could be paraphrased thus : ‘Is 
this work a Divine one? does it emanate from 
God? If not, it wili come to nothing, like those 
examples of imposture of Theudas and Judas ot 
Galilee I have just been quoting to you. There is 
no reason for our council to interfere as yet witha 
strong hand, but every reason for us to refrain fer 
the present.’ Gamaliel well knew, if the preaching 
of the Crucified and its strange attendant circum- 
stances were merely a fanatical movement, any 
very violent measures to suppress it would only 
assist its progress. His closing words, Lest haply 
ye be found even to fight against God, betray a 
lurking suspicion in his mind that in the Nazarene 
story there was something more than met the eye 
of the ordinary observer ; perhaps after all in this 
later cause there zvas something Divine. 

Ver. 40. And to him they agreed. How 
bitterly many of that council must have reproached 
themselves for the past! The present vote, which 
dismissed the apostles with a comparatively light 
penalty, silently condemned the crucifixion of the 
apostles’ Master as a mistake, perhaps as an awful 
crime. 

And beaten them, The Sanhedrim thus de- 
clining to pronounce any decisive judgment on the 
real question before them, they inflicted scourging 
as a penalty for disobedience to their commands. 
This cruel punishment was inflicted on the naked 
back of the sufferer. The scourge which was used 
generally consisted of two lashes knotted with 
bronze, or heavy indented circles of bronze, or 
terminated by hooks; it was looked upon by 
Romans as so shameful a chastisement that it was 
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forbidden to be inflicted on a Roman citizen. 
This torture was endured by our blessed Saviour. 

Ver. 41. Rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame. The glad and joyful 
willingness to endure martyrdom for the sake of 
the Master which has been ever so distinguishing 
a feature in the Christian story, is here shown for 
the first time. Everything like ear was banished 
from the minds of the followers of Jesus of 
Nazareth long before this crisis in the Church, but 
now for the first time appears in Christian history 
the spirit which welcomes pain and suffering for 
the sake of Christ, The first consequence of the 
communion of the Risen Lord with His own, was 
Jearlessness on the part of His disciples of all con- . 
sequences which might ensue from their openly 
ranging themselves on His side. Fearlessness 
with them rapidly passed into a glad and joyful 
readiness to welcome death, if need be, or any 
agony or shame, for His dear sake. Peter and his 
brother apostles bore their joyful witness in this 
cruel suffering of scourging: we shall very soon 
see a Stephen witnessing his triumphant witness 
of death; and these famous instances were only the 
first of that long line of splendid triumphs over 
pain, and weakness, and mortal suffering, men call 
martyrdoms—the first joyful pouring out of that 
blood of the martyrs, men have come to call rightly 
the seed of the Church. 

For his name. The better reading here is the 
nobler expression by far, for the name—the well- 
known name of Him they accepted as Messiah, 
Redeemer, and God—Jesus. The name was a 
familiar expression among the disciples, and as 
such required no addition of ‘his,’ as in the 
Received Text, to make it clearer. Hackett well 
observes, ‘ that it is a loss to our religious dialect 
that the term in this primitive sense has fallen into 
disuse.’ 

Ver. 42. And daily in the temple. Undis- 
mayed by any punishment in the past, undeterred 
by any fear for the future, they did their Master’s 
bidding daily without rest or repose, in public, in 
the courts of His ancient and beautiful temple. 

And in every house they ceased not to teach. 
In private assemblies, too, held in the zow many 
homes of the faithful, they taught the doctrines of 
their Crucified and Risen Lord. 

And preach Jesus Christ, better translated 
‘the Christ.’ Here, in one word, the special 
purpose of their public and private teaching is told 
us. They proclaimed to all in the crowded 
Temple courts, as in the little earnest home 
gatherings of the believers, that Jesus the Crucified 
was no other than the Christ—the Messiah. 


Excursus A. 


THE HEBREW DOCTRINE RESPECTING ANGELS 
BEFORE THE CAPTIVITY. 


In the Jerusalem Talmud we read how ‘the 
names of the angels went up by the hand of Israel 
out of Babylon,’ and the date of the prophecy of 
Daniel, in which book the work and office of the 
Angelic Host is especially described, at first seems 
to support the statement. Inthe book of Daniel, 
in addition to many general remarks respecting 
angels, we read of two holy beings who are 
described for the first time by the names ‘Michael,’ 
which signifies ‘ who is like God,’ and ‘ Gabriel,’ 
‘the man of God.’ Based probably upon the 
remark of the Talmud and the personal mention 
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of Michael and Gabriel in the book of Daniel, and 
possibly also upon the mysterious chapter called 
the ‘chariot’ in Ezekiel, a notion has become 
widely diffused that the doctrine taught in the 
New Testament respecting angels was a new 
thing, and that no positive teaching respecting 
these spiritual ones is to be found of an earlier. 
date than the prophecy of Daniel, B.c. 534. But 
a rapid examination of the Old Testament doctrine 
will show how direct is the teaching even of the 
very earliest books on this subject.” 

At the closed gates of Paradise were placed the 
cherubim (Gen. iii. 24); an angel or angels are 
mentioned in connection with the lives of 
Abraham, Rebecca, and Jacob. In the book of 
Job they are referred to on several occasions ; at 
the giving of the law on Mount Sinai they were 
present in myriads. In the First Book of Kings 
we hear of them again, when Ahab’s false 
prophets obtained, by the help of a lying spirit, 
power to deceive to his destruction Ahab who 
wished to be deceived. There is little doubt but 
that the horses of fire and chariots of fire which 
carried Elijah up to heaven, and subsequently 
gathered round Elisha at Dothan, were symbols 
-of angelic presence. 

Without touching on the presence, so often 
mentioned in the earlier books of the Old Testa- 
ment, of ¢ie angel of the Lord, who constantly 
speaks with authority, as in Gen. xvi. 10-13, and 
in many other passages as the Lord God Almighty, 
and who is commonly believed to have been no 
other than the Second Person of the adorable 
Trinity, we have, in this short inquiry, shown 
how the presence of angels among men is dis- 
tinctly referred to in the Pentateuch, Kings, 
Psalms, and Job; while Isaiah speaks of the 
seraphim (the fiery spirits), alludes to their func- 
tions about the Most High, and tells us how one 
of these glorious ones was sent to touch the 
prophet with a burning coal—symbolic of his 
heavenly purification. 

We gather from these references in the older 
books of the Old Testament, that there lives in the 
presence of God a vast assembly, myriads upon 
myriads of spiritual beings higher than we, but 
infinitely removed from God, mighty in strength, 
doers of His word, who ceaselessly bless and 
praise God ; wise also, 40 whom He gives charge 
to guard His own zn all their ways, ascending and 
descending to and from heaven and earth, and who 
variously minister to men, most often invisibly. 
Such is the doctrine taught in the older holy 
books—Genesis to Isaiah. To gather together 
this teaching, no reference whatever is necessary 
to the prophecies of Ezekiel, Daniel, or Zechariah, 
who wrote during or after the captivity. With 
the exception of the names of Michael and Gabriel, 
little is told us by Daniel respecting these glorious 
ones which we did not know before. 

The writings of the great Hebrew Rabbi 
Maimonides, a bitter enemy to Christianity, who 
taught some 700 years ago, are recognised by the 
Jews even at the present day, as an admirable 
exposition of their law and of the main principles 
of their creed. He writes in his Yad, ‘that 
angels exist through the power and the goodness 
of the Holy One; that there is a variety in their 
names and degrees.’ He enumerates ten degrees 
or grades of rank among these beings, as men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, and says, ‘ All these 
can discern their Creator, and know Him with an 
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exceeding great knowledge—a knowledge which 
the power of the sons of men cannot obtain to 
and reach’ (from the Yad Hachazakah, cap. xi.). 


Excursus B. 


ON THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE CHRISTIAN 
SysTEM. 


Among the causes which have contributed to 
the rapid spread of Christianity, and even in the 
most degraded centres to a new and far higher 
moral tone of thought and life, the influence of 
women has hardly received its due share of atten- 
tion. 

The religion of Christ, for the first time in the 
history of the world, gave to woman her proper 
share of dignity and influence in society ; and for 
eighteen centuries have women, in grateful return, 
constituted themselves its most faithful supporters, 
quiet but untiring missionaries of that faith which 
had at first recognised their work and office in the 
world. In the group nearest the Messiah during 
His earthly toils, we find the little band of holy 
women watching, ministering, listening to the 
Divine Master; among His few intimates, the 
sisters of Bethany hold a distinguished place. 
These women stood in the darkness of the cross, 
they wept over and arranged with tender care the 
spices and grave-clothes of the tomb, they were 
among the first who with deep pure joy welcomed 
the Risen, and were among the earliest enumera- 
tions of the members of the new sect. ‘The 
women’ are constantly and particularly mentioned 
throughout the first history of the Church, the 
‘Acts:’ they play a distinguished part, never 
what the severest critic would term an unwomanly 
one; but we find them always present to help, 
advise, console, and support: we see them publicly 
and privately doing in a calm, unostentatious way, 
the new great work which their Master had found 
for their hands to do. 

In the three great nations of antiquity, very 
different was the ordinary position of woman. 
The usual oriental depreciation of the sex appears 
to have existed from very early times in the 
Hebrew commonwealth ; of this the sacred writ- 
ings contain abundant proof. Polygamy to a 
certain extent, apparently authorized, was certainly 
practised by the greatest and most distinguished of 
the nation. Compare, for instance, the lives of the 
three great sovereigns, Saul, David, and Solomon. 
The estimate of women among the Jews of a much 
later date, is curiously shown in the apocryphal 
but still important writing called Ecclesiasticus : 
‘The badness of men is better than the goodness 
of women.’ In Greece—we speak of the historic 
age—the foremost and most prominent type of 
womanhood was that unhappy and degraded 
being on whom now Christian, which bas become 
public, opinion pronounces a sentence which, if 
not unmixed with sorrowful pity, is still one of 
extreme severity. Virtuous women, in the life of 
those brilliant republics, lived out of public sight, 
condemned by an iron custom to live in perfect 
seclusion. Turning to Rome in the days of the 
republic, while the legal position of the Roman 
women was extremely low, still the manners of 
the rising city were so severe that the prominent 
type of womanhood was of a far purer and loftier 
character than in Greece; but after the Punic 
Wars had introduced into Rome the luxury and 
riches of the East, the moral character of the 
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eople rapidly declined. Dissoluteness reached 
its climax in the early times of the Empire, 
almost in the very days which the ‘ Acts’ de- 
scribes in the first part of the history. Juvenal, 
in his Szxth Satire, and the historians Tacitus 
and Suetonius, paint the terribly corrupt state 
of society during the golden days of the Czsars 
in colours too vivid for a writer of our age 
to reproduce; while the existence of such laws 
as Tacitus (Az. xi. 85) relates as passed by 
Tiberius, give us some insight into the awful 
degradation into which the upper classes of the 
Roman ladies had sunk, public opinion hardly 
noticing this state of things. Of the condition of 
women in the great eastern monarchies of the old 
world, it is of course needless to speak. In the 
book of Daniel we have a picture, accessible to all, 
of the degradation even of the exalted sharers of the 
Persian throne; in the changeless East, the present 
childish seclusion of women, their complete separa- 
tion from all public society and work, is a fair 
representation of the existence which they led in 
all the great oriental kingdoms before the days of 
Christ. 

Our Master claimed for man’s hitherto petted 
toy, but despised companion, an equal place in 
the republic of redeemed souls, and placed the now 
ennobled sex under the guardianship of a higher 
and severer moral code than the world had ever 
before dreamed of. 

Nor, when the day of trial came, were these 
women followers of the Crucified found unworthy 
of the new place in the world’s great work which 
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the Founder of the religion and His companions 
had marked out for them. Amid the records of the 
early Church, the pure and noble figures of the 
women martyrs of Christ attract our reverence and 
respect even in that age of heroic suffering. 
But it was in the vast development of charity in 
its noblest aspects, that greatest of all changes 
which Christianity has worked in our world, that 
they have found at last their true sphere. In the 
older religions of the great political systems which 
successively flourished before the days of Christ, 
charity in its broad Christian aspect perhaps existed, 
but only as an exotic; it never possessed any real 
place inthe hearts and homes of men, till the Master 
told His own that love to Him meant love to all 
the suffering and heavy-laden here; then in the 
organization of that great work of Christian charity, 
women became at once prominent. In the first 
struggling days of the new faith, in the front rank, 
we see Dorcas, and other holy women like her, 
quietly, faithfully living the new life sketched out 
for them by that Teacher they all loved so well. 
As the religion of Christ spread over the empire, 
and vast institutions of charity were founded in 
all lands, the work and duties of Christian women 
multiplied ; for in this noble warfare against suffer- 
ing they were ever the foremost pioneers: in this 
division of Christian work and progress, those 
have ever been the truest and most successful 
workers who, under another system, had been 
relegated to a childish and worse than useless 
inactivity. Their work and influence has lasted 
from the year of the crucifixion to our own days. 
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The First Dissension in the Church leads to the 
Appointment of the Seven Deacons, 1-7. 


There is something very sad in the brief state- 
ment contained in the opening verses of this sixth 
chapter. It tells us that the curtain had fallen on 
the first act of the Church’s history. Hitherto, 
during the Master’s life and the first two years 
which succeeded the crucifixion, the story tells us 
of noble uninterrupted work, of persecution and 
death endured by the Teacher and His disciples 
—tells us of a Church ever gathering in fresh con- 
verts, marching onwards through suffering to a 
sure victory ; but in all and through all, it tells us 
of a firm and unbroken peace within, of a mutual 
love which, in its pure devoted unselfishness, 
attempted, in the general community of goods of 
the Jerusalem Church, a way of life afterwards 
found to be impracticable. But now we see the 
fair life rudely broken in upon, and the apostles, 
roused from their dream of love and peace, com- 
pelled to make arrangements for governing the 
community which, in obedience to their Lord’s 
commands, they had called into existence, after 
the pattern of the ways of the world. It is a 
humiliating thought that the first great movement 
to organize ecclesiastical order and discipline in 
the Church of Christ was forced upon the apostles 
by this outbreak of human evil passions among the 


believers; the ‘murmurings’ which startled the 
apostles from their early dreams of a Church whose 
members should possess all things in common, and 
who should be of one heart and one mind—these 
‘murmurings’ of a few poor Jewish women, whose 
only offence in the eyes of the apostles’ assistants 
in the public distribution, was, that they spoke 
the Greek tongue, and were ignorant of the sacred 
Hebrew dialects, were but the beginning of the ~ 
first storm of jealousy and fury which rent the 
Church of Christ—a storm which, as the history of 
the ‘ Acts’ advances, we find ever gathering fresh 
intensity, and perplexing with new issues the minds 
of the early leaders of Christian thought (see 
especially Acts xiii. 50, xiv. 19, xviii. I2, xxiii. 
12; Gal. ii; and in post-apostolic literature 
the Clementine writings, 7e Homilies and Recog- 
nitions), 

These records show us only too plainly how in 
very early times Christians were divided into at 
least two bitterly hostile camps. 

Ver. 1. In those days, when the number of the 
disciples was multiplied. The literal rendering 
was multiplying is more forcible; while the apostles 
after their liberation went on with their high 
mission, every day the number of believers con- 
tinued to increase in spite of the second arrest of 
the apostles and the scourging. 

There arose a murmuring. This dissatisfaction 
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was the first and immediate consequence of the 
attempts of the Church of Jerusalem to bring about 
a general community of goods. 

Of the Grecians. The words ray ‘Eadnnoray 
are better rendered of the Grecian Fews. These 
were persons converted to the religion of Jesus 
from Judaism, but who, owing to their origin or 
habitation, spoke Greek as their ordinary language, 
and used the Greek version of the LXX. There 
were at that time a vast number of Jews who, 
residing chiefly in foreign parts, had lost the use 
of their native Hebrew, and generally spoke the 
Greek language. Many of these, belonging to Jewish 
families settled in Egypt and other countries, had 
come to reside in Jerusalem, then as ever the 
capital city of their people. 

Against the Hebrews. The ‘Hebrews’ were 
the pure Jews who, not residing necessarily in 
Palestine, still used the Hebrew Scriptures and 
spoke the dialect of the sacred tongue then current 
—the Aramaic. The distinction between the 
Grecians and the Hebrews was not one of nation- 
ality, but of language. 

Because their widows were neglected. Some 
commentators have supposed that these widows 
are mentioned as representatives of all the poor 
and needy who claimed their daily subsistence 
from the Church; but this is improbable. It is 
easy to conceive of these poor lonely women, who 
belonged to what was considered an inferior caste, 
being neglected in such a distribution, 

In the daily ministration. This refers to a 
daily distribution either of food or money among 
the poorer and more helpless members of the 
Church. The funds which defrayed the cost of 
such a distribution were supplied by the free dona- 
tions of the richer brethren (see chap. ii. 45-iv. 34). 
The almoners were, in the first instance, no doubt 
the apostles themselves ; but when the number of 
the believers had increased, this duty of course 
was deputed to assistants. 

There is no doubt that the real cause of these 
‘murmurings’’ which disturbed the peace of the 
early Church, must be sought for in the jealousy 
which always existed between the Jews who, with 
the ancient language, had preserved more rigidly 
the old customs and tone of Hebrew thought, and 
the Grecian or foreign Jews who, with the Greek 
language, had adopted broader and less rigid 
views generally ; the former dwelt for the most 
part, though not exclusively, in Palestine. We 
find, for instance, the family of St. Paul, which 
belonged to this exclusive ‘ Hebrew ’ caste, settled 
in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia. 

The adoption of Christianity does not seem to 
have welded together these two great divisions of 
the people. As years went on, the schism even 
appears to have widened. The pure Hebrew 
Jews seem to have resented the broad inclusive 
spirit which soon welcomed the Gentile of every 
land and race into the fold of the Church, and, 
standing partly aloof, to have gradually formed 
themselves into that company of schismatics known 
later as Judaizing Christians, who so bitterly op- 
posed St. Paul, and then the men of St. Paul’s 
school of thought. Of this first great schism in the 
Church, which appears in this sixth chapter of the 
Acts, we find traces existing as late as the third 
century. ; 

Ver. 2. Then the twelve called the multitude 
of the disciples. In the first instance, the apostles 
appear themselves to have attended to the dis- 
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tribution of the alms which were brought to. 
and laid at their feet ; but as the Church rapidly 
increased, duties more important occupied them, 
and they were only able to exercise a general over- — 
sight. This business of feeding the poor was pro- 
bably delegated to others in an informal manner, 
and the feelings set out at some length above, seem 
to have had their influence in the division of alms 
and food among the widows and helpless poor of 
the more despised class ; hence the murmuring. 
The apostles seem at once to have acknowledged 
the justice of the remonstrance; they 
amongst themselves that an immediate change in - 
their way of administration is necessary, and de- 
termine at once upon a formal division of labour. 
Without making any pretensions to authority, or 
suggesting the names of men to be chosen as their 
assistant ministers, they summon a meeting of the 
whole Church, and after explaining the case leave 
the decision with the assembled brethren. 

A difficulty has been suggested respecting the 
great number of the multitude of the disciples 
meeting together; but (1) we are not told where ~ 
they met: surely the city contained halls and 
courts large enough for a great assembly if need 
be. (2) Many of the believers had no doubt left 
Jerusalem. (3) At such a meeting, only those 
really interested in the internal government of the 
society would be present. 

Ver. 3. Look ye out among you seven men. 
The special number ‘seven’ has been made the 
object of much curious inquiry ; some have sug- 
gested that there were now seven thousand be- 
lievers in Jerusalem, and that one almoner was 
appointed for each thousand; others, that the 
Church in the city was divided into seven sepa- 
rate congregations. The seven Archangels, the 
sevenfold gifts of the Spirit, the sacredness of the 
number seven, have each in their turn been sug- 
gested as giving the clue to the selection of this 
particular number ; but no real ground for this 
choice of the number seven has ever been found : 
the reasons which determined the apostles here, are 
utterly unknown to us. 

A far more interesting question, however, is 
suggested by this episode in the ‘ Acts.”. Have we 
here really the account of the institution of that 
third order in the Church called ‘ deacons’? 

It is remarkable that the word d:éxeves, deacon, 
literally a ministering servant, never once occurs 
in the ‘ Acts’ as the title of these seven; the term 
is used four times in the New Testament as an 
official designation,—once in the Epistle to the 
Philippians, and three times in the First Epistle 
to Timothy. Philip, for instance, one of the seven 
who is mentioned subsequently in the ‘ Acts,’ is 
called, not a deacon, but an evangelist. In the 
whole book of the ‘ Acts’ no direct mention is 
ever made of the office of deacon. The silence of 
this book on the point in question causes us at 
first to hesitate before we identify the solemn ordi- 
nation of the seven with the foundation of the 
third great order of the Christian Church. On 
the other hand, the early Christian writers Ignatius, 
Irenzeus, and Origen, consider that we have here 
the history of the institution of the diaconate. 
From Eusebius we learn that in his day the Church 
of Rome, whilst it had forty-six presbyters, had 
only seven deacons. Of course, this was in strict 
imitation of the first solemn ordination recounted 
in this sixth chapter of our book. Chrysostom takes 
a different view of their office, and speaks of their 
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ordination as intended for a special purpose. But 
the general view of the Church from the earliest 
times has been, that in the setting apart of the 
seven, we have the primitive institution of the 
diaconate. These men were the formally-recog- 
nised assistants of the apostles ; they were solemnly 
dedicated to their work, which, besides the super- 
intendence of the Church’s alms, included, as we 
shall see in the case of the two who subsequently 
appear in the history, the ministry of the word. 
Both Stephen and Philip, we know, were power- 
ful and etfective preachers ; the first (Stephen), as 
an orator, was probably the most learned and elo- 
quent in the apostolic age. To assert that these 
seven in any way occupied the position which 
ecclesiastical order, even so early as in the lifetime 
of St. Paul, has assigned to deacons, would be 
utterly to misstate the whole spirit of the story of 
the early Church. The seven occupied a place of 
far higher importance than that held by the deacons 
of after years,—a position, in fact, as Chrysostom 
says, peculiar to themselves. Still, in this solemn 
setting apart by the apostles of an inferior order 
for the purpose of performing certain duties which 
interfered with the life and work of the elder 
officers of the Church, we must recognise the 
first planting of that lower order which, as the 
Church grew, gradually developed, and adapting 
itself to new and altered conditions before thirty 
years had elapsed, was formally termed the dia- 
conate. 

Of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom. The requirements to be possessed by 
the seven show what an important office the 
apostles deemed this subordinate ministry ; they 
must not only be men of high honour, of acknow- 
ledged integrity of character, but they must be full 
of the Spirit, that is, distinguished for their enthu- 
siasm in the cause, burning with holy zeal, and to 
their zeal they must add wisdom. Out of the 
number of believers in Jesus, who were now 
counted by thousands, it were no hard task to 
pick out men whose learning and knowledge 
equalled their zeal and fervour, It is a noticeable 
fact how in these early days those unlettered men 
whom the Lord in His wisdom had chosen, were 
guided, when His Church had become a power, in 
their first solemn choice of assistants, to look for 
men not only of stainless character and of burning 
zeal, but for those who, besides being good and 
earnest, possessed a reputation for knowledge and 
wisdom. 

Ver. 5. They chose Stephen, a man full of 
faith. ‘See,’ says Chrysostom, writing of St. 
Stephen, ‘a certain one even among the seven was 
foremost, and gained the chief prize; for although 
all shared in the ordination alike, yet this one 
drew upon himself greater grace (than the others).’ 
St. Stephen, who has won for himself in the annals 
of the Church of Christ the proud title of the first 
martyr, was chosen first by the assembly. He is 
especially mentioned as ‘ full of faith.” The faith 
alluded to is that intense loving trust in Jesus as 
the Kedeemer which is the root of all Christian 
virtues ; for this faith, in addition to his other high 
qualities, Stephen, even in that age of exalted 
devotion, was conspicuous. 

And Philip. Well known afterwards as the 
‘apostle’ of Samaria (see Acts viii.). It was this 
Philip who converted the minister of the Ethiopian 
Queen Candace; he is mei tioned again in the 
twenty-first chapter of the book as dwelling at 
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Czesarea with his four prophet-daughters ; he seems 
to have been generally known as the ‘ evangelist.’ 

Prochorus, etc. This and the next three names 
never occur again in the New Testament. Nothing 
is known respecting the history of these four 
persons. 

Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch. This last- 
named of the seven must have been originally a 
Gentile, who had accepted Judaism and submitted 
to the rite of circumcision. From the special 
mention of his being a proselyte, it would seem 
that the other six were Jews by birth. The names 
of all the seven are Greek ; but we cannot posi- 
tively conclude from this circumstance that they 
were all Hellenists or Greek Jews, for it was not 
unusual for a pure Hebrew to possess a Greek 
name, as in the case of the apostles Andrew and 
Philip for instance. Upon the memory of Nicolas 
rests an unfortunate tradition related by Irenzeus, 
Epiphanius, and others, which asserts that this 
Nicolas was the founder of the sect of Nicolaitanes 
mentioned with such stern severity in Revelation 
ii. 6, 15. Perhaps the true version of this story is 
the relation of Clement of Alexandria, who says 
that Nicolas himself was famous for the purity of 
his conduct, but that he was the innocent cause of 
the heresy which bears his name, which arose from 
a perversion of some words he once uttered (see 
Eusebius, 47. £2. iii. 29). 

Ver. 6. When they had prayed, they laid 
their hands on them. ‘The hand of ‘him who 
ordains is laid on the head of him who is to be 
ordained, but the effect of the act is from God’ 
(Chrysostom). The earliest mention of ‘laying on 
of hands’ occurs in Gen. xlviii. 10. It is there 
connected with blessing only. It was enjoined on 
Moses as the form of conferring the highest office 
among the chosen people upon Joshua, and from 
that time was used on such occasions by the Jews. 
We find it used in the early Church. By the lay- 
ing on of hands, the special gifts of the Holy Ghost 
were imparted (Acts viii. 17), the ministerial office 
was conferred (1 Tim. v. 22. See also Heb. vi. 2, 
which speaks of the ceremony as one of the 
Christian institutions). Hackett’s comment on this 
passage, which speaks of the ‘laying on of hands,’ 
is noteworthy : ‘It was of the nature of a prayer 
that God would bestow the necessary gifts, rather 
than a pledge that they were actually conferred.’ 

Ver. 7. And the word of God increased; and 
the number of the disciples multiplied in Jeru- 
salem greatly. The dissensions caused by the 
growing jealousy between the Foreign and the 
Hebrew-speaking Jews were at all events for the 
time composed, and the Church within and with- 
out continued to prosper, and its numbers rapidly 
to increase. The measures taken by the apostles 
to restore harmony seem to have been effectual, 
and the introduction of the new officers into the 
governing body was a fresh element in the society. 
Authoritative teachers, trained in schools of Greek 
as well as of Hebrew Thought, now preached and 
taught side by side with the Twelve, and with their 
full approval, and thus prepared the way for a far 
broader preaching of the doctrines of Jesus than 
had ever yet been dreamed of. As the first-fruits 
of their wider and more comprehensive te.iching, 
the historian of the ‘ Acts’ tells us how a great 
company of the priests were obedient to the 
faith. Ezra relates (ii. 36-39) that 4289 priests 
returned from Babylon. These numbers by this 
time no doubt had greatly increased. ‘ At this 
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time was probably the culminating point of popu- 
larity of the Church at Jerusalem. As yet all 
seemed going on prosperously for the conversion 
of Israel. The multitude honoured the apostles. 
The advice of Gamaliel had moderated the opposi- 
tion of the Sanhedrim ; the priests were gradually 
being won over. But God’s designs were far 
different. At this period another great element in 
the testimony of the Church is brought out in the 
person of Stephen, its protest against Pharisaism. 
This arrays against it that powerful and zealous 
sect, and henceforward it finds neither favour nor 
tolerance with either of the parties among the Jews, 
but increasing and bitter enmity from them both’ 
(Alford). 


The Acts of St. Stephen, vi. 8-viii. 2. 


Ver. 8. And Stephen. One of the new men 
just chosen as assistants to the Twelve at once 
attracted public attention. His fearlessness, his 
splendid oratory, his intense faith, the great won- 
ders and signs done in the power of this faith, 
threw into the shade the apostles and their words 
and works. Stephen soon became in the eyes of 
the Jews the foremost among the Nazarene heretics 
by his fearless denunciation of the emptiness of 
Judaism as practised by Pharisee as well as 
Sadducee. He drew down on his head the bitter 
hatred of each of the powerful parties in the state. 

Full of faith. The better reading here is 
xepiros, grace, not to be understood as ‘favour 
with the people,’ but as ‘favour with God,’ the 
effects of which grace were those Divine powers 
which enabled him to work those signs and 
wonders. 

And power. That is, strength, heroic fortitude 
to do and to endure; “erozsmzus (Meyer). 

Did great wonders and miracles among the 
people. It is better to refer the special power by 
which Stephen worked these great wonders, to the 
intenseness of his faith, rather than to the special 
grace which, in common with the other six, he 
received by the imposition of the apostles’ hands. 
This is the first instance given us of any one not 
an apostle working signs and wonders. 

Ver. 9. Then there arose. The more accurate 
translation is, ‘ But there arose.’ The connection 
of thought is, the teaching and work of Stephen 
struck a new chord in the heart of the people. 
Many who had been deaf before, like the priests, 
were now constrained to listen. A new tide of 
success apparently had commenced to flow, ‘but 
there arose’ new enemies; the success stirred up 
a new hindrance. 

Certain of the synagogue. An exact classifica- 
tion of these synagogues, which are mentioned 
here as the scenes of Stephen’s disputation, is 
perhaps impossible ; the Greek here is perplexed, 
and the precise definition of each of these Jewish 
congregations somewhat doubtful. In the great 
Jewish city, the common metropolis of the race, all 
shades of opinion, Greek and Aramaic (Hebrew), 
of course found a home. The Rabbinic writers 
tell us that there were in Jerusalem 480 synagogues. 
This is no doubt an exaggeration, and the number 
probably a mystic.one; still, it is certain that 
most of the great foreign colonies of Jews, whose 
members for religious purposes or for business 
were constantly passing and repassing between their 
distant homes and the holy city, were represented 
by a synagogue settled in Jerusalem. Five of these 
nations are here mentioned as possessing congrega- 
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tions in the capital. They seem to represent 
generally the three great divisions of Jews settled 
abroad,—Roman, Grecian, Asiatic. The Liber- 
tine and Cyrenian synagogues represent Rome; 
the Alexandrian, Greece; the Cilician and Asian, 
the East. With the teachers of these different 
schools of Jewish thought, Stephen came in 
contact. : 

Which is called the synagogue of the Liber- 
tines. This is not, as some have supposed, a 
geographical designation, but it stands for a great 
class of Roman Jews whose fathers were originally 
sold as captives in Rome after the Expedition of 
Pompey about B.C. 53. These were for the most 
part freed, and, by a decree of Tiberius some twelve 
or thirteen years previous to the present time, had 
been banished from Rome, and great numbers had 
taken up their abode in Jerusalem. 

And Cyrenians. Cyrene was a great city of the 
province of Cyrenaica, in North Africa. Josephus 
relates how one-fourth of its inhabitants were Jews. 
They had originally been settled there by Ptolemy ~ 
Lagus. Simon ¢he Cyrenian is mentioned as 
carrying the cross of Jesus. Cyrenian Jews were 
present at the feast of Pentecost of Acts ii. (see 
also Acts xi. 20 and xiii. 1). 

And Alexandrians, Alexandria was considered 
at this time to be the second city of the empire. 
It was the seat of Hellenistic learning and culture. 
A special quarter of the city was assigned to the 
Jews, who were estimated as numbering 100,000, 
Alexander the Great settled them there as colonists, 
and gave them extraordinary privileges. They 
had a governor of their own named the Alabarch, 
and were ruled by their own laws. ‘The famous 
writer Philo was at this period living in Alex- 
andria. 

And of them of Cilicia. This province, geo- 
graphically speaking, occupied the south-eastern 
division of what is now known as Asia Minor: 
Many Jews were settled here. A colony of Jews 
was settled here by Antiochus the Great. It was 
at this time a Roman province. St. Paul was a 
native of Cilicia, and there is no doubt but that 
among the Rabbis and teachers of the Cilician 
synagogue, who met and argued with Stephen, not 
the least distinguished was the brilliant pupil of 
Gamaliel, the young man Saul. 

And of Asia. Not Asia Minor in the modern 
geographical division, but a province including 
Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, with Ephesus as the 
principal city. 

Ver. 10. And they were not able to resist the 
wisdom, In the disputation the doctors of those 
great synagogues just mentioned, were fairly beaten 
in argument by the divinely-inspired wisdom of 
Stephen, who met them on their own ground, 
showing how marvellously the allusions and pro- 
mises contained in the law and in the prophets 
were fulfilled in the person of Jesus. 

What now was there in Stephen’s preaching 
which so powerfully affected the rulers in Israel, 
which even alienated the people hitherto so favour- 
ably inclined to the new sect? Was his teaching 
different to that of Peter or John? ‘There is no 
doubt that Stephen, with the light of the Holy 
Ghost shining clear and full on his early and 
elaborate training, saw more plainly than the older 
and comparatively untaught apostles how transi- 
tory after all was that law of Moses now more 
than ever fanatically reverenced and observed ; 
how faded were the glories of that Temple, the cbject 
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now, more than at any previous time, of a passionate 
love. The sacred law, the holy-and beautiful 
house, in the days when our Lord and His apostles 
lived on earth, were all that remained to the Jew 
of his ancestral glories ; their holy land was ruled 
by strangers, their name and fame were only a 
memory; so they surrounded the law of Moses 
- and the house on Mount Sion with a strange un- 
reasoning devotion; and when Stephen told them 
that these things were only shadows which were 
even then passing away, it was an easy matter, 
by a very slight perversion of his words, for the 
Jewish leaders, Pharisee and Sadducee, to excite 
among the people a storm of patriotic indignation 
against one who dared to teach such hateful 
doctrines. 

Ver. 11. Then they suborned men, which said. 
That is, they secretly instructed, having concerted 
ee what should be said. 

lasphemous words. According to the law of 
Moses, blasphemy consisted in contempt of Moses 
and his institutions, and was a capital offence (see 
Deut. xiii. 6, 10). This charge brought against 
Stephen was the same which was made against 
Christ, and for which, as far as the Jews were con- 
cerned, He was condemned. 

Ver. 12. And they stirred up the people. It 
was above all things necessary for the enemies of 
these Nazarenes to have public opinion on their side. 
We have seen how popular favour on a former 
occasion (chap. v. 26) had protected the apostles. 
The people were now won over to the side of the 
persecutors of the followers of Jesus by an appeal 
to their patriotism (see note above on ver. 10). 

And the elders, and the scribes. The foremost 
men in Israel who had seats in the great council. 
These are mentioned without reference to the 
peculiar school of thought, Pharisee or Sadducee, 
to which they might belong. The teaching of 
Stephen arrayed both these two great parties 
against him and his cause. : , 

Ver. 13. And set up false witnesses. These 
words have created some difficulty. In what sense 
were these witnesses ‘false’? At first sight Stephen 
seems to have used in his arguments words not 
very dissimilar from those which he was charged 
with uttering. But these witnesses, even perhaps 
quoting before the Sanhedrim the very words used 
by the eloquent Nazarene teacher, took them out 
of their original context, distorted them, and evi- 
dently represented him as unceasingly (0d raderas) 
assailing the Temple and the holy Jewish rites, 
held him up, first before the people, and then in 
more guarded language before the great council, as 
a fanatical enemy of all that the devout Israelite 
looked upon as holy and divine. 

The procedure of these jealous and angry Jews 
who suborned the false witnesses is curious, and 
deserves special notice. érstly. When they 
wanted to excite the populace against Stephen, 
they did not scruple to charge him (ver. 11) with 
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the most awful blasphemy against Moses and even 

ainst the God of Israel. Secondly. When they 
had so far gained their point, and they had the 
people with them, and the accused was about to 
be brought before the state Jewish tribunal, the 
witnesses they instructed had considerably modified 
the grave and terrible accusation they had spread 
abroad among the people. The word blasphemous 
(ver. 13) disappears (according to the reading of 
the better Mss.). Nothing is said about Stephen 
railing against the revered lawgiver or the Awful 
Name. His offence was, he had spoken against 
the Temple and the law. Z%zrdly. When face to 
face with the accused, these charges are again 
watered down to a simple statement, how they 
remembered Stephen quoting certain well-known 
words of the Crucified, which they construed as a 
threat against the Temple and the law; but even 
this was enough in the eyes of the hostile San- 
hedrim to warrant a solemn trial for life or death. 

Ver. 15. Saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel. And the whole of that great council 
turned their earnest and excited gaze from the 
accusers to the accused, to see how the follower of 
the Crucified would look, charged with so grave 
a charge, now brought face to face with the rulers 
of his people; and to their surprise and awe, no 
troubled anxious gaze met theirs; for over the 
features of the servant of Jesus had passed a radi- 
ance not belonging to this world, a light at once 
beautiful and terrible, which these men could 
only compare to the light which their Divine story 
told them used to play round the forehead of Moses 
when he came from the presence of the Eternal. 
Many have attempted to show that nothing more 
is intended by the words ‘his face as it had been 
the face of an angel,’ than a description of the 
calm and holy aspect of the first martyr as he stood 
before his judges. But the expression in the 
‘Acts’ points to something more than this, for, as 
Hackett observes, ‘the comparison is an unusual 
one, and the Jews supposed the visible appearance 
of angels to correspond with their superhuman 
rank (see Acts i. 10; Matt. xxviii. 3; Luke xxiv. 
4; Rev. xviii. 1). The countenance of Stephen, 
like that of Moses on his descent from the Mount, 
shone probably with a preternatural lustre pro- 
claiming him a true witness, a servant of Him 
whose glory was so fitly symbolized by such a 
token. The occasion was worthy of the 
miracle.’ 

St. Augustine beautifully writes of the martyr’s 
transfigured face : ‘O lamb, foremost (of the flock 
of Christ), fighting in the midst of wolves, follow- 
ing after the Lord, but still at a distance from Him, 
and already the angel’s friend. Yes, how clearly 
was he the angel’s friend who, while in the very 
midst of the wolves, still seemed like an angel; for 
so transfigured was he by the rays of the Sun of 
Righteousness, that even to his enemies he seemed 
a being not of this world.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Defence of Stephen before the Sanhedrin—His Martyrdom. 

ii2 HEN said the high priest, Are these things so? And he ach, xxii. x 
said, ° Go Tas tee r. 
“Men,' brethren, and fathers, hearken; ? The God of glory a Gea ie 

4 compared 
appeared unto our father Abraham, when he was in ° Meso-  withGen. xii. 

3 potamia, “before he dwelt in Charran,? And said unto him, e hel iom 
* Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and come fGen. xis 32 

4 into the land which I shal! show thee. Then @came he out of fiver sais, 
the land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in Charran:? and from ora, 
thence, “ when his father was dead, * he * removed him into this *i.15.x¥. “3 

5 land, wherein ye now dwell. And he gave him none inherit- / Ge» xv 3, 
ance in it, 7no, not so much as to set his foot on: yet he "Gen 
promised that * Ze would give it to him for a possession,” and to ,, yh... See 

6 his seed after him, ’ when as yet he had no child. And God , 6%. 4% 
spake on this wise, That “his seed should sojourn in a strange ,@%,"%,i2 
land; and that they should bring them into bondage, and 9 Qc0" xxio-4 
7 entreat chem evil “four hundred years. And the nation to a 
whom they shall be in bondage will I judge, said God: and #2} xhxy, 
after that shall they come forth, and ° serve me in this place. +See chiens 

8 And 4he gave him the covenant of circumcision: and %sS0 Gen sexi 
Abraham begat Isaac, and circumcised him the eighth day; pa 
and ” Isaac degat Jacob; and * Jacob degat the twelve ‘ patri- "Cee 
g archs. And ‘the patriarchs, “moved with envy, “sold Joseph <n ee “ 
10 into Egypt:* but “ God was with him, And delivered him out Be 
of all his afflictions, and *~ gave him favour and wisdom in the sone ca 
sight of Pharaoh king of Egypt; and he made him governor + Gon ee 
II over Egypt and all his house. 7%” Now there came a dearth “en Ziv be 
over all the land of Egypt and Canaan, and great affliction: e Cp, Gen. 7. 
12 and our fathers found no sustenance. * But when Jacob heard 5: Deut. 
13 that there was corn in Egypt, he sent out our fathers first. And Cp. Gen. 
“at the second time Joseph ’ was made known to his brethren ; Gen, xxxviit. 
14 and © Joseph’s kindred was made known® unto Pharaoh. @ Then £Seech xxvii. 
sent Joseph, and called his father Jacob to Azm, and “all his Aen, sv 
15 kindred, “ threescore and fifteen * souls. So Jacob * went down ; Gen.xlix-33 
16 into Egypt, and ? died, he, and * our fathers, And ? were carried Gen. ass 
over * into ” Sychem,’ and laid in the sepulchre that * Abraham ”Jo*jaye7 
bought for a sum of money °’ of the sons of Emmor 4 the father ” eit 10 ih 

17 of Sychem. But when ’ the time of the promise drew nigh, $° 


oCp. Gen. xxiii. 16 with Gen. xxxiii. 19; Josh. xxiv. 32. 


g Gen. xv. 13, 16; ver. 6 # Expressed Gen. xxxiii. 19; Josh. xxiv. 32. 








1 omit ‘ Men.’ 2 Haran 

* moved with envy against Joseph, sold him into Egypt 
6 and they were carried over 

1 better rendered ‘to Sychem’ (wiz. the flcce so named). 


3 in possession 
5 became known 


: 


i 
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which God had sworn® to Abraham, ”the people grew and rBend hei 
18 multiplied in Egypt, Till another king arose,? * which knew not che xii 17. 


s Cited trom 


I9 Joseph. The same dealt subtilely with our kindred, and evil Py cer ee 


entreated our fathers, “so that they cast out their young “Hee and, 
20 children,"® to the end ¢key might not “live. In which time ty Se 
“Moses was born, and was exceeding * fair, and nourished * Ek) La 

21 up in his father’s house three months: And ” when he was cast . x” 3G), 


w Ex. ii. 2. 


) P. . #Ex. ii. 2; 
out, Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, and nourished him for Heb aa 
3k 


22 her own son. And * Moses was learned" in all “the wisdom ,'° ¢. ae 


of the Egyptians, and was * mighty in words™ and in deeds. pias - 


23 And when he was full forty years old, °it came into his heart io it se 


24 “to visit his brethren the children of Israel. And seeing one ¢}%or. ii.o 


of them suffer wrong, he defended zm, and avenged him that Tay 


25 was oppressed, and Enote the Egyptian: For he supposed ?° his sk ta Se 
brethren would have understood how that God by his hand 
26 would deliver them: but they understood not. “° And the next ¢ Ex. ii 13,14. 
_ day he showed himself unto them as they strove, and would 
have set them at one again, saying, Sirs, ye are brethren ; why 
27 do ye wrong one to another? But he that did his neighbour 
wrong thrust him away, saying, 7 Who made thee a ruler and a se ct a eg 
28 judge overus? Wilt thou kill me, as thou didst '® the Egyptian 
29 yesterday? *Then fled Moses at this saying, and was a £E* ii 1s. 
stranger’’ in the land of Madian,'* * where he begat two sons. Ex. ii. 22, iv. 


20, XVill. 3, 4. 


30 And when forty years were expired,’ ? there appeared to him, # = iii 2 
in the wilderness * of mount Sina, an angel of the Lord *’ in a 4Cp. Ex.iiix 
31 flame of fire in a bush. When Moses saw 7¢,”* he wondered at 


the sight: and as he drew near to ’ behold 7¢,*’ the voice of the Aver - ra 


32 Lord came unto him,” Saying,” I am the God of thy fathers, Heb. ui rin 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God Of eT ee 
33 Jacob. Then ” Moses trembled, and durst not ? behold. Then 7° Ex. iti, 6 


said the Lord to him, ° Put off ¢#y shoes** from thy feet: for °F%,'% 5: Se 


Josh. v. 5. 
34 the place where ** thou standest is holy ground. 4I have seen, Ptah wed 


I have seen the affliction ® of my people which is in Egypt, and Sk» ® 7° 
I have heard their groaning, and am come down to deliver 
35 them. And now come, I will send thee into Egypt. This 


8 The older authorities, instead of ‘God had sworn,’ read ‘ God had promised’ 
or ‘ vouchsafed.’ 

® Some of the older authorities tusert after * arose,’ ‘in Egypt’ ov ‘over Egypt.’ 
10 in causing the young children to be cast out 

11 and he was nourished !2 And Moses was instructed 
18 According to the older authorities, ‘in his words,’ etc. _ 

14 And when he was just forty years old 15 and he supposed 
46 Wouldst thou kill me as thou killedst 17 and became a sojourner 

18 Midian 19 And when forty years were fulfilled 

eT he ‘neg authorities omit after ‘an angel’ the words ‘ of the Lord.’ 

21 omit ‘ 22 The older authorities omit the words ‘unto him.’ 

38 Loose “ae shoes, ete. 24 for the place whereon 

28 better, ‘1 have surely seen the affliction,’ etc. 
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Moses whom they refused, saying, Who made thee a ruler and 7 See Num.xx, 


a judge? the same did God send ¢o dea ruler and a deliverer Ex. xi 44 

?by the hand of the angel** which appeared to him in the Ex. vii x5 
36 bush. ”He brought them out,” after that he had showed ashen 

* wonders and signs in the land of Egypt, and ‘in the Red sea, ee 


x. XIV. 2, 


37 and “in the wilderness “forty years. This is hat Moses, which 27, 3X3 Lig 


said unto the children of Israel,“ A prophet shall the Lord oi. 9. 


at EX. XVi. 1, 35 


28 j i + xvii, 1-6, etc. 
your*® God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; _, evi. 16, ete 


38 him shall ye hear.” This is he *that was in the * church in 00 


the wilderness,” with *the angel which spake to him in the Pentvit 


mount Sina, and w7z¢# our fathers: “who received fhe lively Pegs 


39 “oracles*’ to give unto us: To whom our fathers would not 7 Rothe 
obey,®® but thrust Az from ¢em, and in their hearts ° turned Giang 


40 back again*® into Egypt, Saying unto Aaron, “ Make us gods aes in 
to go before us:** for as for this Moses, which brought us out Hebi 3, 


of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of him. cisa ini. 9 

‘ . S er $3. 
41 And “they made a calf in those days, and “ offered sacrifice «See jo.i37- 
: Aa : 3 : 4 See Rom. iii. 

unto the idol, and “ rejoiced in * the works of their own hands. 2. 

. 3 . Ex kviegs 
42 Then God “turned, and * gave them up to worship * the host qCited from 
Be ae : I: m Ex. xxxii. 1. 

of heaven; as it is written ‘in the book of the prophets, ”O e Ex, xl 

. 4,6; eut. 

ye house of Israel, have ye offered to me*® slain beasts and _ ix. 16; Ps. 

i - 2 cvi. 19. | 

43 sacrifices by the space of forty years** in the wilderness? Yea, /So Amos vi. 


ye took up the tabernacle of ” Moloch, and the star of your g See Jeri. 36 
, a! osh. xxiv.20. 
god Remphan,*’ figures** which ye made to worship them: ?Ps. lxxxi. x2 


: Cp. Ezek. xx. 
44 and I will ’ carry you away beyond Babylon. Our fathers had Pee > 
the tabernacle of Witness*® in the wilderness, as he had 2 


appointed, speaking unto Moses, ’that 4e should make it Deut iv. x29. 

* : é Cp. Lu. il. 

45 according to the fashion that he had seen. Which also our >3035 ge 
fathers that came after *’ “brought in with Jesus*’ into * the , 4904 ¢om 


possession of the Gentiles,“* whom God drave out before }mos* 


46 the face of our fathers, ‘unto the days of David; Who 7:1 ¥inss 


xi. 7. 
“found favour before God, and * desired “to find a tabernacle ee 


47 for the God of Jacob. * But Solomon built him an house. g§ce Fx. xxv. 


48 ” Howbeit *the most High “dwelleth not in temples * made ,{osh. iii. x4. 


s Num. xxxii. 5; ver. 5. Z#2 Sam. vii. 2. zw See Lu.i. 30 — So ch. xiii. 22. wv See x Chron. xxii. 7. 
w Ps. xxxil. 5 at Kings viii. 20; 1 Chron. xvii. 12; 2 Chron, iii. r. y See 1 Kings viii. 27. 
z See Lu. 1. 32. aCh, xvii. 24 b See Mk. xiv. 58. 








26 


The older authorities read, ‘with the hand of the angel.’ 

27 He led them out 28 The older authorities omtt the words ‘the Lord,’ 
and ‘your’ render ‘ shall God.’ 

2 The older authorities omit ‘him shall ye hear.’ 


80 in the congregation in the wilderness 31 living oracles 

82 would not be obedient 33 omit ‘again.’ 84 which shall go before us 
85 did ye offer to me 6 for forty years 

87 Some of the older authorities read ‘ Rephan. 38 the figures 


89 the Tabernacle of the Testimony 

40 Which also our fathers having received it by succession 
41 yead ‘Joshua’ for ‘ Jesus.’ 

#2 oy ‘at their taking possession of the Gentiles.’ 

43 oy ‘habitation for the God of Jacob.’ 
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49 with hands ; ** as saith the prophet, “ Heaven zs my throne, and Cited from 


earth zs my footstool :* what house will ye build me? saith 2. 
the Lord: or what zs the place of my rest? Hath not my hand Det x, 16, 


50 


made ** all these ¢hings ? 


51 Ye “stiff-necked and ° uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do 
always / resist the Holy Ghost : “as your fathers a7, so do ye. 
* Which of the prophets have not your fathers persecuted ? “7 ¢ Mal. ii, 7 
and they have slain them which showed before of the coming 
of the Just One; of whom # ye ** have been now the betrayers 


52 


sa. Ixvi. x, 
hae Ps. 


XxXxii. g. 
e Deut. x, 16. 
ty Ex. vi. 


free Isa. Lxiii, 


A See 2 Chr. 
XXXvVi. 16; 
Mat. xxi. °35- 

Z See ch. iii.14. 

k See ch. v. 28. 


53 and murderers: Who have received the law ” by the disposition ¢ 9@!. 1 19. 


We 


of angels,** and have not 


54 


kept zz. 

“When they heard these ¢hings, they were cut to the heart, 

55 and they ’ gnashed on him with their teeth.*° 
full of the Holy Ghost, ’ looked up stedfastly into heaven, and 


Deut. 
XXXill. 2. 
Heb. ii. 2. 
Cp. ver. 38. 

m Lu. xi, 28 


: Ch. 
But he, 4 being "Gp: Hy, 
o See Job xvi. 
Ae and 


saw the glory of God, and ee standing * on the right hand pres fe 5 


56 of God, And said, Behold, I see * the heavens opened, and ‘ the pee re 
57 Son of man standing” on the right hand of God. Then they t Sestiedeee 
cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran deetpage de: ¢ 
58 upon him” with one accord, And cast him “ out? of the city, wSce Num, 
and ” stoned Aim; and “ the witnesses * laid down their clothes ta iv 9°” 
59 at a young man’s feet, whose name was Saul.** And ” they v Levateee 
stoned Stephen, * calling upon God,** and saying, Lord Jesus, oa beaks 
60 “receive my spirit. And he “kneeled down, and cried with a aS id 


loud voice, * Lord, 


he had said this, “he fell asleep. 


y See ch. ix. 14. 


2 So Ps. xxxi. 5. 
6 See Mat. v. 44. 





“lay not this sin to their charge. 


a Mk. xv. 19 (Gk.); Lu. xxii. 41; ch. ix. 40, xx. 36, xxi. 5. 
c Mat. xxvi. 15 (Gk.). 


Vili. 1,XXii.20. 

And when: , ch. xxii, 20. 
So ch. viii, 1, 
xxii. 23. 

See Eph, iii. 14. 

So Num. xii. rr. dSee Mat. xxvii. 52. 


44 The older authorities omit ‘temples ’—dwelleth not in (houses) made with 


hands. 
#5 footstool of my feet 
‘7 did not your fathers persecute 
#9 at the ministration of angels 
51 and rushed upon him 
53 named Saul 


46 did not my hand make 

48 ye were even now 

50 they gnashed their teeth at him 
52 and they cast him out 

54 calling upon (the Lord) 





INTRODUCTION.—THE SPEECH OF STEPHEN BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM. 


The Main Argument. 


The speech began with a grave and earnest 
defence of himself and his teaching, in the form 
of an elaborate historical argument, and passed 
imperceptibly into a passionate attack on his 
accusers and judges. He represented himself as 
arraigned not really as a blasphemer of the holy 
Temple and the sacred law, but as suffering the 
same persecution at their hands which the pro- 
phets and another still greater had endured from 
their stiff-necked forefathers. 

He commenced this defence with great calm 
and dignity, choosing as his theme a subject 
which he knew would command the attention and 
win the deep interest of his audience. It was the 
story of the chosen people, told with the warm 
bright eloquence of one not only himself an ardent 


Alongside the Main Argument flowed another 
Stream of Thought. 

Never absent from Stephen’s mind was his 
Master’s rejection and crucifixion. Every his- 
torical allusion secretly but plainly points to it ; 
yet he guards himself from ever mentioning it 
directly, for fear of being stopped altogether by 
an outbreak of their jealous rage. 

Carried away by his intense passion, he breaks 
at length through the restraint he had imposed 
upon himself; and with the last words he was 
allowed to utter, he tears the veil aside, when he 
charges his judges with the murder of the Just. 

[How each of the great historical allusions made 

by St. Stephen really pointed to the ‘ Crucified 
Jesus,’ the following sketch will show. | 

So Joseph was sold by the patriarchs into 

Egypt. [Had they not for envy delivered Christ to 
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patriot, but also a trained orator and scholar ;—he 
dwelt on the famous national heroes, with rare 
skill bringing out the particular events of their 
brilliant lives, which assisted his great argument. 

To Stephen the glorious drama of Israel seemed 
to fit naturally into three acts— 

The first—The age of the patriarchs. 

The second—Moses, his office and work. 

The third—The times of the prophets. 

In each of these the speaker shows how the same 
Divine hand guided, how the same errors and 
thanklessness appeared and reappeared among the 
chosen people. 

In the first act, when the children of Israel 
were still one family, the foremost character was 
Joseph, the God-taught and divinely-protected ; 
and his brethren the patriarchs, the fathers of 
the tribes, represented the stiff-necked opposers of 
what was right and true, who appeared in later 
times. 

In the second, Moses the great lawgiver was 
the central figure, as the deliverer and guardian 
of the people ; and the descendants of the children 
of Israel, during his long wise rule, continually 
refused to obey, and tried to thrust him from 
them. 

Moses (in his later life), and the prophets, 
were the heroes of the third act of Stephen’s 
history of Israel ; but the mention of the stubborn 
resistance of the people to the messengers of the 
Eternal stirred up the spirit of the hitherto calm 
orator, and, after glancing for a moment at the 
accusation which charged him with lightly esteem- 
ing the Temple, he again turns to the crowning 
wickedness of his forefathers, who persecuted and 
slew the prophets, and in a flame of righteous 
anger he accuses his accusers of being themselves 
murderers of the Just One. But here he is 
violently interrupted, and hurried to the last scene 
without the walls. 


There is no doubt but that the close of Stephen’s 
defence would have contained, like the sermons of 
Peter in the second and third chapters of this book, 
the offer of pardon and reconciliation through the 
very blood they had caused to be poured out. 
To this the structure of the whole speech pointed; 
they had but to acknowledge their error and their 
sin, and all would be forgiven. Stephen would 
probably have ended with a picture of a new and 
golden age for humbled and redeemed Israel. 
So far, these early Christian sermons were con- 
structed on the same lines. If Israel would even 
now, at the twelfth hour, seek His face, all would 
yet be well. The great speech of Stephen, however, 
differs from the addresses of Peter in its broad, 
all-embracing view of the history of the chosen 
people. What a magnificent conception, in the 
eyes of a child of Israel, were those instances of 
the life-work of Joseph and Moses, both in their 
turn and degree, God-sent regenerators- of the 
loved people, both in their turn, too, rejected and 
misunderstood by those with whom their mission 
lay, but justified and glorified by the unanimous 
voice of history, which has surrounded the men 
and their work with a halo of glory, growing only 
brighter as the centuries multiplied! Might it not 
be the same with that great One who had done such 
mighty works, and spoken such sweet glorious 
words, but whom //ey had rejected and crucified ? 

In Stephen’s noble words we miss that lofty 
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” 
Pilate?] But God was with both: He delivered 
Joseph out of all his troubles, [as He raised up 
Jesus from the grave]. He made one ruler of 
Egypt, [and the other ruler of the Church and 
the world]. 

The brethren of Moses understood not his 
mission; [so Christ came to His own, and His 
own received Him not]. They resisted Moses the 
deliverer again and again: [you have crucified 
Jesus your Redeemer]. 

They preferred the tabernacle of Moloch to My 
tabernacle, and the star of their god Kemphan to 
My pillar of fire and cloud. [So now you have 
preferred the lifeless stones of this Temple, and the 
now meaningless ritual of a dying law, to the love 
of the Temple’s Master, and His command to sub- 
stitute for a ritual a life}. 

And yet in spite of their foolish hard-hearted 
rejection, first of Joseph, then, on a greater scale, 
of Moses, God overruled all, and _ positively 
against their will delivered first the sons of Jacob 
by the hand of the outraged Joseph, and after- 
wards the whole people by the hand of His servant 
Moses. 

This third division was never completed, but we 
can see clearly what was in Stephen’s mind while 
he was speaking it. We see how it would have 
proceeded had the Sanhedrim allowed him to go 
on with h's speech to the end. 

Their fathers had persecuted Joseph, and again 
and again had refused Moses. Later, they had 
persecuted and slain the prophets, and now they 
had murdered the Just. But as before in the case 
of Joseph, and still more conspicuously in the case 
of Moses, their God had in spite of themselves 
redeemed them and saved them; so He would again; - 
even now, after their deepest crime, if they would 
but return to Him, and seek through the blood of 
the Crucified pardon an life. But this last thought 
the martyr was not allowed to utter. 


and sublime calm, that unruffled dignity which 
neither insult nor danger could disturb, so re- 
markable in the sermons and addresses of Peter. 
The Twelve who had been with Jesus, alone seem 
to have possessed this sweet brave confidence, 
which nothing on this earth could shake or affect. 

Such a view as this in no way detracts from the 
character or the work of a Stephen, and later of 
a Paul, who in much takes the first martyr as his 
model. There was ample room in the great world- 
field for both these characters. The passionate 
fervour of these later called ones, perhaps, was 
even more effectual in the great work than the still, 
unruffled calm of the older apostles. 

Ver. 1. Then said the high priest, Are these 
things s0? A hush seems to have fallen on 
the council as they watched that strange un- 
earthly brightness light up the countenance of the 
accused, and in silence all gazed on the rapt 
expression of that face which seemed to his 
enemies the face of an angel. 

The high priest breaks the silence, but his gentle 
question betrays his emotion, very different from 
the rougher address of Caiaphas to our Lord 
(Matt. xxvi. 62), or to the harsh command of the 
high priest Ananias when he bade his officers 
smite the prisoner Paul on the mouth when he was 
examined before the council (Acts xxiii. 2). He 
simply asks him, Are you really guilty of impious 
blasphemies against the ‘Temple and the law ? 


a 
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First Division of the Speech, 2-16.—The Age 
of the Patriarchs Abraham and Joseph. 


(a) Vers. 2-8. Abraham the father of the faith- 
ful.—Stephen relates the well-known incident, 
fraught with such mighty consequences for the 
chosen people, of the appearance of the visible 
glory of the Lord to the great father of the race, 
Abraham; but the visible glory appeared to and 
spoke with Abraham ‘when as yet he had no 
child,’ that is, before even Isaac, the father of Jacob, 
from whom sprang the twelve tribes, was born. 

[Zhe promise of love and protection then was 
made to Abraham the father of faithful 
trusting souls, rather than to Abraham the 
ancestor of the race. | 

Abraham was only a stranger (as were also Isaac 

-and Jacob, and his sons the twelve patriarchs) in 
that country which the Jews call the Holy Land: 
“He gave him none inheritance in it, no, not so 
much as to set his foot on.’ 

[God then was the Protector of Abraham and the 
patriarchs when they were wanderers, inde- 
pendent of any peculiar country. | 

The promise of the glorious inheritance was made 
to.our forefather Abraham Jéefore God instituted 
the sacrament of circumcision, and entered thereby 
into a formal covenant with him and his descend- 
ants. 

[ Thus the promise to Abraham and his posterity 
stands clear of the legal sacrament. | 

Ver. 2. The God of glory appeared unto our 
father Abraham. That is, this God whose 
peculiar characteristic in the eyes of the Hebrew 
people was that visible shining brightness, that 
outward expression of majesty, the celestial 
splendour, which as a pillar of fire guided the 
desert wanderings, which as the Shekinah rested 
on the mercy-seat of the ark of the covenant in 
the Tabernacle and in the Temple. Paul speaks of 
this glory as one of the peculiar distinctions with 
‘which God honoured His own peculiar people 
(see Rom. ix. 14). It was the God whose visible 
symbol was that glory so well known by every 
child of Israel, who appeared to Abraham, the 
father of the race. 

When he was in Mesopotamia. Ur of the 
Chaldees, where Abraham first resided (Gen. xi. 
28), lay probably in the extreme north of Meso- 

otamia, near the sources of the Tigris. 

Before he dwelt in Charran. In the Hebrew 
text, Haran; LXX., Charran. The Carrhae of the 
Latin writers, the scene of the disastrous defeat of 


the Triumvir Crassus, B.c. 51 (Lucan, i. 104; 
Plin. v. 24). 
Ver. 4. When his father was dead. For 


remarks upon this and the other alleged dis- 
crepancies between the statements advanced by 
Stephen and those contained in the Old Testa- 
ment history, see the detailed remarks on the 
short Excursus below. A strange interpretation 
of the expression ‘was dead,’ has been accepted 
by some commentators of high reputation. 
There is a tradition (found originally in the 
Talmud) among the Jews, that Terah, the 
father of Abraham, relapsed into idolatry during 
the abode at Haran, and that Abraham departed 
from him on account of this apostasy. ‘ When his 
father was dead,’ then, according to this view, 
signifies, ‘When his father was spiritually dead, 
then his son left him in the land of the Chaldeans.’ 
But that the words possess such a mystic sense is 
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most improbable ; the plain obvious meaning, in 
spite of the chronological difficulty which it in- 
volves, must be maintained —that is, after his 
father’s death, Abraham removed into Canaan. 

Ver. 5. And he gave him none inheritance in 
it, no, not so much as to set his foot on. This 
is confirmed by the circumstances related in ver. 
16, where we read how the very grave of the 
patriarchs in the Promised Land was purchased by 
Abraham from the possessors and princes of the 
country. 

Ver. 6. And God spake on this wise. Stephen 
here quotes the passage to which he had been 
previously alluding, with a very slight variation, 
from the LXX. of Gen. xv. 14, 15, the very words 
spoken by the Eternal to Abraham His friend, 
containing the promise, and also an intimation that 
its fulfilment must not be expected for a long 
period of years. It was a touching reminder to 
his hearers, how mistaken they were to set so 
superstitious a value on ground of which their 
great ancestors the friends and specially-protected 
ones of God had no tenure. 

Ver. 7. And serve me inthis place. A quota- 
tion from the words of the Eternal spoken to 
Moses in the burning bush on Mount Horeb: 
‘In this place’—that is, where I now speak to 
thee. In the passage of Ex. ili. 12, the words are: 
‘Ye shall serve God upon the mountain,’ again 
reminding the elders of Israel from their own holy 
oracles that God was to be found in other countries 
besides the Holy Land, that He was to be wor- 
shipped in other places besides in that holy house 
on Zion. Did He not manifest Himself as visibly 
and resplendently in the burning thorn of the 
wilderness as ever He did on the golden mercy-seat 
of the sacred ark of the covenant ? 

Ver. 8. And he gave him the covenant of 
circumcision: and so Abraham begat Isaac. 
That is, God made with him the covenant, of 
which circumcision is the outward sign; and so 
(oirws, chus), in accordance with the terms of the 
covenant, God gave a son to Abraham, and Abra- 
bam, on his part, circumcised his son. Dean 
Goulburn, in his Acts of the Deacons, calls atten- 
tion here to the fact that the whole of the Pauline 
theology finds its germs in this apology of Stephen. 
Paul’s assertion that faith was reckoned to Abra- 
ham when he was in uncircumcision, is merely the 
unfolding of Stephen’s historical statement that 
God, subsequently to the call and promise, gave 
Abraham the covenant of circumcision. 

(6) Vers. 9-16. Foseph.—Passing from the first 
appearance of the visible glory to the great an- 
cestor, and the promise made by the Eternal to 
him, a wanderer without land and without a home, 
after glancing at the fortunes of his immediate 
descendants, who still enjoyed the special protec- 
tion of the Highest, but always wanderers and 
strangers in the countries where they dwelt, —he 
comes to the times of Yoseph, who, as minister of 
Pharaoh and responsible ruler over Egypt, in- 
augurated what may be termed the second period 
in the history of the children of Israel. The first, 
the age of the wanderings, was closed by the per- 
manent settlement of the people in Egypt under 
the auspices of Joseph. During this period of 
great prosperity, and later, of bitter adversity, the 
small tribe of wanderers becomes a mighty people ; 
but Stephen only uses the history of these times as 
a background for the great figure of Joseph, the 
Egyptian ruler. He dwells on the betrayal of the 
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innocent by his jealous brothers, the famous an- 
cestors of the twelve tribes, and then shows how 
God delivered the betrayed one, and then raised 
him to a position of glory and power undreamed 
of by any child of Abraham, and placed him so 
high that he was enabled to come to the succour 
of his father’s children and their families, and to 
be at once their preserver and benefactor. [Did 
not this sketch of the well-known fortunes of one 
of the most distinguished of the Hebrews in a 
remarkable manner suggest to every one of those 
Jewish priests and doctors a strange parallel be- 
tween Joseph and Another who had been betrayed 
too by His brother Jews, and who (as Stephen and 
his fellow-believers maintained), after the betrayal, 
had been crowned too with glory and power ?] 

Ver. 9. The patriarchs. The sons of Jacob 
received the title of ‘patriarchs’ as being the 
ancestors of the twelve tribes (rarpimi, LXX.). 
This is the first mention of that jealous, hard- 
hearted spirit in Israel which, as Stephen proceeds 
with the story of the chosen people, becomes so 
sorrowfully prominent, and which, he shows, ended 
in the murder of the Righteous One. 

Ver. 10. And wisdom. This, of course, in- 
cludes Joseph’s interpretation of the royal dreams, 
but has more especial reference to his wisdom in 
striking out a new system of governing the land 
of Egypt, and of administering and developing the 
finances of that great kingdom. 

Pharaoh. This is not a proper name, but was 
the common title of the ancient sovereigns of 
Egypt. It signifies in the ancient Egyptian, ‘the 
king.’ In after ages, in the Grzeco-Macedonian 
period, the common title of the monarchs of the 
country was Ptolemy (which signifies in the Greek, 
‘warrior ’). 

We have a well-known instance of these royal 
appellatives in the ‘ Czesars’ of Rome, a designa- 
tion which, under the Teutonized form of ‘ Kaiser’ 
in the German and Austrian Empires, and in the 
Russian form of ‘ Czar,’ continues in our own times. 

Governor over Egypt. Joseph fulfilled the 
functions of the Vizier or Prime Minister of 
Pharaoh. The power delegated to him by his 
master seems to have been almost without limit. 

Ver. 12. There was corn in Egypt. Egypt was 
the great corn-growing country of the old world. 
In later times it became the principal granary of 
Rome (see Acts xxvii. 6-38). 

Ver. 13. Joseph’s kindred was made known 
unto Pharaoh. The name of Joseph is repeated 
(it occurred before in this verse) with some pride 
by Stephen. The fact of these wandering shep- 
herd ancestors of the Jews being presented at the 
court of the magnificent Pharaoh of Egypt as the 
near kinsfolk of that wise and renowned minister 
Joseph, was evidently a proud memory in Israel. 

Ver. 14. And called his father Jacob, and 
all his kindred, threescore and fifteen souls. 
Another memory of Divine favour which Stephen 
knew would be very grateful to the zealous Jews 
who sat as judges in that stern council. How the 
Eternal must have loved the people and prospered 
them! for from this small family sprang that 
mighty host which was ‘as the stars of heaven for 
multitude’ (Deut, x. 22). 


Second Division of the Speech, 17-36.— 
The Age of Moses. 


The second part of the defence commences 
with the long-looked-for approach of the time 
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when ‘the promise,’ now centuries old, should 


be fulfilled. Nothing apparently seemed less 
likely than that that vast horde of enslaved 
dispirited children of Israel, living a degraded 
and unhappy existence in Egypt, would in a 
few years, after the revelation to Moses, be in 
possession of the rich and desired land of Canaan, 
which was then held by a polished and warlike 
people. But with the appointed hour, the God of 
Israel raised up the man who should work this 
mighty deliverance for His people. But, as in 
the case of the first deliverer of the children of 
Israel (Joseph), though brought about in a very 
different way, so with the second: the people, his 
brethren, refused to listen to him; they were the 
cause of his expulsion and banishment from the 
country, though he held the position of a prince of 
the royal house of Egypt. It was literally against 
their will that Moses became their saviour. 

This part of the speech (17-28) deals with the 
wrongs and injustice which the great patriot and 
deliverer had to suffer at the hands of the Jews, 
his fellow-countrymen and kinsmen. From the 
28th verse to the 36th, Stephen relates the Theo- 
phany of the burning bush in almost the words 
of Ex. iii., and closes this part of his defence by 
dwelling on the fact, that this very Moses, whom 
the chosen people refused to acknowledge as ruler 
and judge, God sent to be not only their ruler but 
their deliverer. 

Ver. 17. The people grew and multiplied in 
Egypt. They increased so rapidly in power as 
well as in numbers, that the jealousy of the reign- 
ing dynasty was excited against them. The mar- 
vellous increase of the little shepherd family, who 
had been settled in Egypt some two hundred years 
previously by the minister Joseph, was well cal- 
culated to alarm the advisers of a Pharaoh who 
knew nothing of the claims of the Hebrew tribes 
upon the goodwill of the country. 

Ver. 18. Till another king arose, which knew 
not Joseph. This new king was Amasis or- 
Ahmes, the first of the eighteenth dynasty, or that 
of the Diospolitans from Thebes. It is probable 
that this oppressor of the Hebrews was the first 
native prince who reigned after the expulsion of 
the Hyksos or shepherd kings. The expulsion of 
these Hyksos seems connected in some way with 
the bitter hatred with which the Hebrews were 
now regarded in the land; but our knowledge of 
the history of ancient Egypt is too uncertain to 
admit of any positive statement here. 

Ver. 19. The same dealt subtilely with our 
kindred, and evil entreated our fathers, so that 
they cast out their young children, to the end 
they might not live. Meyer and Hackett under- 
stand the language of this verse as setting forth 
the cruel policy of Pharaoh towards the children 
of Israel; in other words, they dealt so cruelly 
with these Hebrews, they made their lives so 
unendurable, that these unhappy ones destroyed 
their children, that they might not grow up to 
experience the wretched fate of their fathers. But 
this construction of the passage, which introduces 
a new feature into the history, is grammatically 
unnecessary. The verse simply tells us that, 
among other cruel acts, Pharaoh, with the hope 
of checking the increase of this strange tribe, gave 
a general command to his officials to cast the new- 
born sons of the Israelites into the Nile. 

Ver. 20. In which time. That is, in this 
season of terror and of bitter oppression, 
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Moses was born, and was exceeding fair. 
Tradition writes of him as ‘being beautiful as an 
angel.’ Josephus speaks of his Divine beauty. 
Philo also called especial attention to it, and tells 
-us how ‘those who met him as he was carried 
along the streets, not merely gazed at the face of 


the child, but, forgetting other business, stood still - 


for a long time to look at him; for, so great was 
the child’s beauty, that it captivated and detained 
the beholders.’ 

The expression in the Greek original, aovsios +a 
@:4, rendered exceeding fair, is a very strong 
superlative, and is known in classical Greek. See 
Hesiod, Works and Days, 825: ‘blameless unto 
the immortals,’ or perfectly blameless ; ‘ with the 
gods’ (see, too, Agam. Aesch. 352). We read also 
of Nineveh in the LXX., a city ‘great unto God,’ 
‘an exceeding great city,’ Jonah iii. 2 (‘that 
great city,’ Authorised Version). 

In his father’s house. His father’s name was 
Amram. 

Ver. 21. Pharaoh’s daughter. Josephus tells 
that the name of this princess was Thermutis. 

Took him up surely signifies, ‘lifted him up 
out of the water.’ This is better than to under- 
stand the words, as does deWette,and also Hackett, 
in the sense of ‘adopted.’ The next sentence goes 
on with the infant’s subsequent adoption by the 
princess. 

For her own son. ‘There is a Jewish tradition 
that, after his adoption by the daughter of the 
sovereign, Moses was chosen as Pharaoh’s suc- 
cessor. 

Ver. 22. And Moses was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, Egypt was even at 
that early period famed for her learning, for her 
proficiency in art and science. We find the wisest 
of the Greeks visiting this land in search of wisdom. 
It is reasonable to suppose that ‘the adopted’ of 
Pharaoh’s daughter was instructed in all the varied 
branches of learning cultivated and prized in the 
country. The writings of Philo, which fairly 
represent the Jewish traditions which were of 
authority in the days of Stephen, enter into 
minute details concerning this ‘ wisdom’ of Egypt 
in which Moses was learned. Philo also relates 
how this adopted son of the Pharaohs was further 
instructed by Grecian, Assyrian, and Chaldean 
teachers. 

The statement of Stephen respecting the learn- 
ing of Moses is not derived from any Old Testa- 
ment source, but solely from those Jewish traditions 
we have so often alluded to as used in this speech, 
and which were evidently authoritative in their 
time. 

Wordsworth quotes here the quaint but beauti- 
ful words of Augustine on this passage, in which 
he argues for the consecration of heathen literature 
to the service of Christianity. ‘Do not we see,’ 
he writes, ‘how Cyprian came laden out of Egypt 
with much gold and silver and raiment—Cyprian, 
that most persuasive of teachers, that most blessed 
martyr; how, too, similarly laden, came out 
Lactantius, Victorinus, Optatus, Hilarius, not to 
speak of living men?’ Augustine, by his mention 
thus of these famous Christian teachers, all deeply 
learned, shows how highly 4e estimates what is 
termed profane learning in the training of the 
teachers of the Gospel. 

Mighty in words. By nature Moses seems to 
have been ‘slow of speech’ (Ex. iv..10). He was 
evidently distrustful of his own powers, but God 
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turned this slowness of speech into the most fervid 
eloquence, of which we possess many instances in 
his great and stirring life. Josephus preserves the 
tradition current among the Jews, that Moses was 
very able to persuade the people by his speaking 
(see An?. iii. I. 4). 

And in deeds. Stephen does not here allude 
to his later works in Egypt and in the wilderness, 
but to the deeds of his early life. The Old Testa- 
ment is silent here, but Josephus mentions one of 
these, ‘ How, when the Ethiopians invaded Egypt, 
Moses was the general of the army which defeated 
them’ (Azz. ii. 10. I). 

Ver. 23. And, when he was full forty years 
old. The Hebrews lived in a separate district 
of their own, and Moses, one of the royal family, 
the adopted son of the daughter of the Pharaoh, 
no doubt during these first forty years of his 
life had little to do with his kinsmen. In 
this verse and in verses 30 and 36, Stephen 
divides the life of Moses into three exact periods, 
each of forty years. This division, afterwards cur- 
rent among the Jews, is not found in the Old 
Testament. Deut. xxxiv. 7 states that the whole 
age of Moses was 120 years. In Ex, xxi. 32, 
we hear that the time spent in the desert wander- 
ings was forty years; and Ex. vii. 7 mentions 
that when he stood before Pharaoh, he was eighty 
years old; but the Pentateuch gives no hint of the 
time that he spent in Egypt before his flight to 
Midian. In the Bereshith Rabba it is said, 
‘Moses lived in the palace of Pharaoh forty years; 
in Midian, forty years; and for forty years he 
ministered to Israel.’ This repeats the statement 
of Stephen, who doubtless quoted from the tra- 
ditional history generally received in his times. 
Wordsworth, commenting on this verse, calls 
attention to the mystic triple division of the life of 
the great lawgiver, and points out how often the 
number forty occurs in the recital of the most 
important events of sacred history : 


In the history of the flood, Gen. vii. 4. 
Moses in the mount before) Exod. xxiv. 18, 
the giving of the law, xxxiv. 28. 
Elijah before coming to Horeb, 1 Kings xix. 8. 
The probation of Nineveh, Jonah iii. 4. 


Before our Lord’s Shier sca talons 
in the Temple, . : : fat 
His fasting, . : : Matt. iv. 2. 
The resurrection-life betweenl 4 4,3. 2 
: é Gtsiege 
resurrection and ascension, 


It came into his heart to visit his brethren 
the children of Israel. In the midst of all his 
busy life with the great ones of Egypt, while 
dwelling in the palace of the Pharaoh, the thought 
of his own race and people toiling at their hard 
tasks, building, as slaves for their masters, cities 
and fortresses,—probably, too, among their works, 
some of those pyramids we know so well,—he 
obeyed the impulse, and went and pondered over 
the life they were leading. While looking at one 
of the working parties of these Israelites toiling 
under the superintendence of Egyptian task- 
masters, the episode related in the following verses 
took place. It is told almost word for word, 
though slightly abbreviated from the Exodus 
history. 

Ver. 24. Suffer wrong. That is, injured by 
blows, as in Ex. ii. II. 


And smote the Egyptian. He struck the 
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’ Egyptian who did the wrong so as to kill him. 


‘The Egyptian,’ simply without any previous 

allusion, because the story was so well known. 
Ver. 25. He supposed his brethren would have 

understood. Some communication had probably 


ig taken place between him and his kinsmen since 
j hen it had first come into Moses’ heart 
to visit his brethren ; and now such an act on the 


part of a kinsman holding so exalted a rank in 
Egypt ought to have given the oppressed people 
confidence in him. Moses vainly thought that 
this people, remembering their early history and 
the glorious promises of God, would at once have 
recognised in the doer of so bold an action on 
their behalf, a deliverer sent by that God. 

But they understood not. Then as ever in 
the history of the chosen people, wilful misunder- 
standing on their part, of the ways and works of 
the Eternal, their Protector. 

We seem to hear in these words, telling the old, 
often-repeated story of the Egyptian deliverance, 
the voice of Stephen changing for a moment into 
a voice of bitter, sorrowful reproach. No, they 
misunderstood their God then as now. 

Ver. 27. Who made thee a ruler and a judge 
over us? The words of these Israelites evidently 
express the general feelings of all the people 
toward Moses at this juncture, and so he under- 
stood them. 

Vers. 28, 29. Wilt thou kill me, as thou 
diddest the Egyptian yesterday? Then fled 
Moses at this saying. De Wette calls attention 
here to the history of Exodus, which relates how 
Moses, after his public act of rebellion against the 
state policy towards the Hebrews, fled from the 
face of Pharavh, who was fearfully incensed that 
one of his own royal house should presume pub- 
licly to slay an official in the discharge of his duty, 
and by so doing signify his extreme disapproval 
of the policy of the king and his advisers (Ex. 
ii. 15). Stephen, on the other hand, seems to 
connect the flight of Moses with the rejection of 
his kinsmen. The two accounts, however, in no 
way contradict each other. When the act was pub- 
licly known, the Pharaoh’s court was, of course, 
no longer a home for the patriot prince who loved 
his own poor oppressed people better than the 
splendid future which lay before him if he would 
only forget his nationality (Heb. xi. 25, 26). He 
was proscribed and disinherited at once, and was 
obliged to fly from the face of Pharaoh for his life ; 
while the determined and stubborn hostility of the 
very race for whom he was making so great a 
sacrifice prevented him from seeking, as he natur- 
ally would under the circumstances of his exile 
have done, a place of concealment among them, 
where he might have concerted some plan of 
national deliverance. 

In the land of Madian, or Midian. It was 
a part of Arabia Petraea, and lay along the 
eastern branch of the Red Sea, the Elanitic Gulf; 
it reached to the wilderness of Sinai on one side, 
and the territory of Moab on the other. 

Gloag mentions that in some travels in the 
Middle Ages, there is an account of the ruins of a 
city called Madian, on the shores of the Elanitic 
Gulf. The Midianites of Jethro’s tribe were per- 
haps a nomad detachment of the people which 
wandered in the Arabian desert. 

Ver. 30. In the wilderness of Mount Sinai. 
In Ex. iii. 1, the flaming fire in the bush ap- 
peared to Moses at Horeb. In the Pentateuch, 
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the names of Sinai and Horeb appear to be used 
indiscriminately. In the New Testament and in 
Josephus, the name Sinai only occurs. Horeb 
appears really to be the general name for the 
whole mountain range; Sinai, the name of the 
particular mountain from which the law was 
given. 

Anangel. ‘Here, as continually in the Old 
Testament, the angel bears the authority and pre- 
sence of God Himself; which angel, since God 
giveth not His glory to another, must have been 
the great Angel of the Covenant, of whom Isaiah 
writes, ‘‘In all their affliction He was afflicted, 
and the Angel of His presence saved them”? (Isa. 
Ixiii. 9), the Son of God;’ so Alford, correctly. 
The Angel of the bush here appropriates, as He 
does in many other places, the titles of the Supreme 
Eternal One; for, speaking out of the bush which 
burned and yet was never consumed, He says, ‘I 
am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob. . . . I have surely seen the 
affliction of my people which are in Egypt... 
and I am come down to deliver them’ (Ex. iii. 
6-8). 

In a flame of fire. The radiant light which 
belonged to the visible glory of God. We hear of 
it in the pillar of fire seen so many years in the 
desert wanderings, in the glory which ever and 
anon appeared between the cherubim over the 
mercy-seat of the ark, in the luminous cloud which 
filled the Temple on the occasion of the solemn 
dedication by King Solomon. The Rabbis termed 
it the Shekinah. 

Ver. 33. Put off thy shoes from thy feet: for 
the place where thou standest is holy ground. 
It was, and is still, in the East a mark of reverence 
to take off the shoes or sandals in the presence of 
a superior. ‘The manifestation of the Deity made 
the space round the bush holy ground. In our 
own time, the Mohammedans always enter their 
mosques barefoot. It was a maxim among the 
Pythagoreans, that those conducting sacrifice and 
worship should be without shoes or sandals on 
their feet. In the holy places on Mount Gerizim 
at the present time, the Samaritans minister and 
worship with bare feet. This spot was expressly 
called by the ‘Angel’ holy ground; thus, other 
places besides the Temple on Mount Zion were 
holy to the Lord. Stephen indirectly argues from 
this, that although God had revealed Himself ina 
particular spot, it did not follow that that place 
remained as an everlasting sanctuary. Holiness, 
in fact, belonged to no exclusive earthly sanctuary. 
‘Where is the house that ye build unto Me, and 
where is the place of My rest?’ (Isa. Ixvi. 1). 

There was no Temple there, said St.Chrysostom; 
yet the place was holy, owing to the appearance 
and work of Christ. 

Ver. 34. And am come down to deliver them. 
That is, from His throne in heaven. This is the 
ordinary language used when speaking of the 
Eternal in His relations with men. So Isa. Ixvi.1: 
‘Thus saith the Lord, Heaven is My throne, and 
earth is My footstool.’ 

Ver. 35. This Moses. Very impressively and 
with marked emphasis, Stephen, in vers. 35-38, 
four times repeats the demonstrative pronoun thus: 
‘This Moses,’ ‘This is that Moses,’ ‘This is 
he,’ etc., whom the children of Israel refused, 
but whom God marked with such distinguished 
honour. By men rejected, but by God exalted to 
be ruler and deliverer; the miracle - worker in 
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Egypt, in the Red Sea, in the desert; the one 
among men whom the great Prophet (the Messiah) 
afterwards to be raised up, should resemble ; the 
friend of the ‘ Angel’ of the wilderness from whom 
he received the sacred law: this was he whom 
our fathers chose to thrust from them! [Might 
not those judges of the Sanhedrim conclude from 
this awful lesson of the past, that it does not fol- 
low that God rejects him whom they had rejected ?] 

The parallel between the great Hebrew lawgiver 
and his own crucified Master, scarcely veiled at 
first, except by the studied concealment of the 
name of Jesus Christ, as the argument proceeds, 
becomes closer and more marked. The choice of 
the titles which Stephen gives to Moses is evi- 
dently suggested by the striking parallel ever in 
his mind. They rejected Moses as ruler and 
judge ; but God sent him to be their ruler, and 
designing him for an office far higher than that of 
judge, caused him to become ‘redeemer’ of the 
whole nation. 

Ver. 36. He brought them out, after that he 
showed wonders and signs. Drawing the noble 
picture contained in this and the preceding verses 
of Moses ‘ our Rabbi,’ as the Jews love to call him, 
of whom they are so proud, Stephen shows how 
utterly absurd was any charge brought against him 
of blasphemy against one whom he admired with 
so ungrudging an admiration, and loved with so 
deep a love. 

Thus, each of the first two epochs into which 
Stephen had divided Israel’s eventful story, in 
spite of the stubborn hard heart of their fore- 
fathers in rejecting— 

(a) Joseph, 
(2) Moses, 
had ended in their being delivered by their Divine 
Protector— 
(a) By the hand of Joseph, 
(6) By the hand of Moses, 
out of all the troubles and afflictions which sur- 
rounded them. 

In the frst efoch, the origin of the chosen 
people is recounted, and how the Lord God came 
to choose them out of all the tribes of the earth ; 
but in it they never became more than a large 
family of wandering shepherds, and their diff- 
culties and dangers were only those incidental to 
nomade shepherd life in the East. 

In the second epoch, the ‘shepherds’ are settled 
in a rich and fertile country. In the course of a 
couple of centuries they multiply with a wonderful 
(perhaps a supernatural) rapidity, and become, in 
numbers at least, a mighty people. Owing to 
political convulsions and other causes to us un- 
known, the whole race is reduced to a state of 
miserable slavery by the warlike caste then in 
power in Egypt; but their Divine Protector 
through all has not lost sight of them, and, literally 
against their will, by a mighty exercise of power, 
delivers them out of all their misery by the hand 
of His servant Moses. 

The ¢hird and the greatest efoch in the history 
of the chosen people commences in the wilderness. 
The children of Israel, now free and strong, are 
united under the supreme command ofthat Moses 
whom they had so repeatedly refused to obey. 
The history of this epoch—lasting from the hour 
when Moses led the armies of Israel out of Egypt 
until that present day when Stephen was telling 
before the Sanhedrim the wondrous story—would 
have been closed, as were the first and second, 
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with the recital of another but far grander Divine 
rescue, and that, too, in spite of all hard-hearted 
rejection by the people whom God loved with a 
love, as Stephen wished to show, that, nothing 
could quench. 

But this, as we shall see, was never 
be told. We have, then, only asple 
of the last and greatest portion of Stephen’s speech. 


Third Division of Stephen’s Speech. 


Vers. 37-53. Moses and the Prophets.—Moses 
is again the central figure of the history, but 
now he stands forward as the great deliverer of 
the people. Stephen has described (ver, 36) his 
marvellous _powers, and now shows how, in his 
constant communion with unseen beings (vers. 
38-53), he stood alone in his strange, weird 
grandeur above other men. On two of his super- 
natural gifts the speaker dwells—(1) on his like- 
ness to the greater Prophet (the Messiah), whose 
coming he foretold; (2) on his friendship and 
communion with the Almighty Being of Mount 
Sinai. It was this man, their benefactor, the 


friend of their God, whom they again and again 


refused to obey ; but this folly and sin of Israel 
was speedily avenged, for, instead of serving the 
one true God, who hitherto in so marvellous a 
manner had been their deliverer and guardian, 
they worshipped the host of heaven, and took up 
the Tabernacle of Moloch, the created instead of 
the Creator. It was as though their God had 
given them up as slaves to the unworthy objects of 
their shameful adoration. But the mention of the 
Tabernacle of Moloch, that false idol to which in 
their desert wanderings Israel had transferred its 
homage, brings Stephen to speak of another Taber- 
nacle, that first sacred model of the house on 
Mount Zion he was accused of despising and 
speaking lightly of—the Tabernacle of Witness, 
made after the very pattern which the Most 
Highest had given to His servant Moses. He 
rapidly sketches the history of this sacred tent, the 
first earthly resting-place of the visible glory, and 
goes on to speak of the building of the Temple—not, 
however, accomplished by David, the man after 
God’s own heart, but by Solomon. Now, Stephen 
was charged with teaching the transitorv nature of 
the Temple, so he shows them how a far holier 
sanctuary than the one then glittering in all its 
stately beauty in their loved city had already 
passed away. The minds of his audience, too, he 
well knew were remembering, as he was speaking 
of these things—the lost ark of the covenant, the 
tables of stone written in by no mortal hand, and 
other holy things now lost to them for ever, which 
had formed the furniture of the Tabernacle which 
existed no more. Was not the transitory nature of 
all these things in accordance with the Eternal’s 
own words, ‘Heaven is My throne. . . . What 
manner of house will ye build Me? saith the Lord.’ 
And here it was, in God’s good pleasure, that the 
wondrous argument closed; perhaps the church 
was not yet fully ripe to receive so broad a view 
of its destined work and office as Stephen would 
evidently have painted in the exordium of his long 
discourse. It was one of Stephen’s audience who 
in later years really spoke the close of that famous 
sermon before the Sanhedrim—/dhe young man 
Saul. Then Stephen spoke a few more sentences, 
but they were hurried, unfinished, deeply tinged 
with righteous anger. He was entering on the 
story of the prophets of Israel, and what they 
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wished to teach the reluctant, stubborn people ; 
but the thought of the sufferings of these brave 
and persecuted soldiers of his Master, whose 
history was closed by the murder of ‘the Just,’ 
whose fate—he read in the fierce, unrelenting 
countenances before him—he was doomed to share, 
carried him away, and the calm and skilful advo- 
cate of a hated cause, the persuasive, winning 
orator, became the accuser of his judges and his 
erring countrymen ; and so the speech was brought 
to a sudden end, the words of the speaker being 
lost in a loud indignant clamour. The martyr’s 
death soon followed. 

Ver. 37. This is that Moses, which said unto the 
children of Israel, A prophet shall the Lord your 
God raise up unto you, like unto me (see note 
on Acts iii. 22). While speaking generally of the 
singular favour which Moses enjoyed, Stephen in- 
stances, vers. 37, 38, two circumstances of that 
Divine favour, each peculiarly interesting to his 
countrymen even after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies. The one here mentioned was that the great 
Prophet, the Messiah, pondered over by the pious 
Jew for so many weary years, waited for by every 
patriot heart in Israel with such intense passionate 
longing, would be dike Moses, ws int, as myself. 
To the words of their lawgiver, Stephen adds 
nothing: no comment was needed here in that 
silent listening hall; it was well known that 
Stephen and those that thought with him among 
the people, believed the prophet like unto Moses 
had then arisen, and had given out His message 
of love and wrath. Who would dare to accuse 
Stephen of blaspheming Moses, of whom he spoke 
with such exceeding reverence? But, on the other 
hand, did not he charge his judges with treating 
their Lawgiver with scorn, seeing they had re- 
jected and crucified the Prophet ‘like unto him- 
self” ? 

Ver. 38. This is he, that was in the church in 
the wilderness. ‘God’s church,’ writes Words- 
worth here, ‘is not limited to Fudea. It was in 
the wilderness ; and there Moses, your great law- 
giver, was with it; and remember he aed there in 
the wilderness, and was never permitted to enter 
the Promised Land, to which you would restrain 
the favours of God.’ 

With the angel which spake to him in the 
mount Sinai. The second special instance of 
Divine favour was his solitary communing with the 
great covenant Angel, the Almighty Being who, 
under the name Jehovah (the Eternal One), chose 
Israel as His peculiar people. The solemn words 
of Deut. xxxiv, 10, which sum up the friendship 
of Moses with the Eternal, tell this best: ‘And 
there arose not a prophet in Israel like unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face.’ 

Who received the lively oracles to give unto us. 
He it was who, from the Eternal of hosts on 
Sinai, received that sacred law, those living words, 
the deathless charge which should endure as long 
as the world endures. So St. Paul estimates the 
Divine commands of the wilderness, ‘ Wherefore 
the law also is holy, and the commandment holy’ 
(Rom. vii. 12). 

Ver. 39. And in their hearts turned back 
again into Egypt. They were weary of the severe 
restraints imposed by the worship of Jehovah, and 
longed for the idol service of Egypt, and the en- 
joyment of the licence which was permitted and 
even sanctioned in most of those ancient systems 
of idolatry. 
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Ver. 40. Gods to go before us. As the glo: 
of Jehovah had done in the pillar of cloud ais 
fire, and had guided them and Jed them up through 
the Red Sea, out of the land of Egypt. 

As for this Moses. . . we wot not what is 
become of him. This was spoken during Moses’ 
stay in the mount of God, when, for forty days, he 
remained alone with the Eternal and His angels. 

Ver. 41. And they made a calf in those days. 
The famous golden calf, made originally under the 
direction of the high priest Aaron, while his 
brother was in the mount of God, and which was 
subsequently destroyed by Moses, seems to have 
been a representation not of a calf, but of a full- 
grown bull, and was doubtless intended to repre- 
sent a well-known Egyptian object of worship, 
either the Bull Apis adored at Memphis, or the 
Bull Mnevis worshipped at Heliopolis in Lower 
Egypt. The Israelites, perhaps from past associa- 
tions, seem to have been peculiarly attached to 
this symbol of idolatry ; for we find Jeroboam, the 
first king of Israel, after the separation of the 
monarchies, setting up, in opposition to the Temple 
of Solomon at Jerusalem, rival sanctuaries at 
Bethel and at Dan, dedicated each to ‘a golden 
calf’ (1 Kings xii. 28). The strange attachment of 
the people to these idols is borne witness to by 
such passages as 2 Kings xi. 29, when kings like 
Jehu, famous for their enmity to idolatry, allowed 
these ‘golden calves’ and their sanctuaries to 
remain in the land. 

The explanation of this attachment of the 
children of Israel to this calf or bull worship is, 
that they persuaded themselves that it was the 
visible image or emblem of Jehovah the God of 
Israel. ‘They had seen it worshipped in old days 
in Memphis or in On, and there it was the 
visible symbol of the Sun or of Osiris, and perhaps 
they loved to identify these with the Eternal One 
who had chosen Israel to be His people. There 
was much to attract the heart of man in the 
picturesque ritual with which these Egyptian 
deities were worshipped, and the wild licence 
which was permitted and even encouraged at some 
of their festivals presented a singular contrast to 
the simple worship of Jehovah, and the stern 
purity and severity of His moral law. The 
worship of these golden calves of Aaron, and later, 
of King Jeroboam, seems an attempt to continue 
the worship of the God of Israel, the God of their 
fathers, and then to enjoy still the benefits of their 
almighty Protector, without at the same time 
giving up the unlawful pleasures sanctioned and 
even encouraged by a less austere religion. 

Ver. 42. Then God turned. That is, changed 
towards them, withdrew from them His favour, 
laid no check upon their passions and follies (see 
Acts xiv. 16); and they, abandoned by their God 
and left to themselves, sunk into a more degraded 
form of idolatry still. 

The host of heaven. ‘The stars and the sun 
and moon. This form of idol-worship is called 


Sabeeism, from Noy (4saza), a host (the host of 


heaven). This idolatry prevailed especially in 
Chaldea, and also in Pheenicia, as well as in 
Egypt. The worship of Baal, so often referred to 
in the history of Israel, probably is what Stephen 
alludes to—Baal-Shemesh. The sun-god was one 
of the most popular of the Phoenician deities in 
Tyre, and also in the great Phcenician colony of 
Carthage. 
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Book of the prophets. The twelve so-called 
minor prophets are here referred to. These short 
sonata were reckoned by the Jews as one book. 

he passage quoted here is from Amos v. 25-27. 

O ye house of Israel, have ye offered to me 
slain beasts and sacrifices by the space of forty 
years in the wilderness? This is a quotation, 
with very trivial alterations, from the LXX. of 
Amos y. 25-27. The question, “4 c@dyia, x.7.4., 
requires a negative answer. Through the prophet, 
God is understood to be asking the terrible 
question ; ‘ Have ye offered to Me slain beasts and 
sacrifices during the forty years spent in the desert ? 
Surely you do not pretend to say that you have? 
You have even taken up the Tabernacle of Moloch,’ 
etc. Nor is this accusation of Amos quoted by 
Stephen any contradiction of the story of the 
Pentateuch, which speaks of the ordinary daily 
sacrifice to the Lord during the desert wanderings 
prescribed by the Mosaic ritual; for what counted 
in God’s eyes the bare, cold, official rites and 
sacrifices performed by priests and officials under 
the immediate influence of Moses, compared to the 
free, spontaneous offerings made, and to the service 
done by the people to the golden calves or the 
host of heaven ? 

The punishment inflicted by Jehovah upon the 
whole race—a// being delivered out of Egypt, 
none, with two solitary exceptions, being permitted 
to set foot in the Land of Promise—tells its own 
story, and shows that the words of Amos quoted 
here were no exaggerated rhetorical statement, 
but that even during those long wanderings in the 
desert, when the power and the love of the Eternal 
was being daily shown to every child of Israel— 
while the manna was falling round their tents to 
feed that great host in those scorched, arid valleys, 
while the pillar of fire and cloud above their heads 
was guiding their uncertain.steps—even then they 
deserted His worship for that of Moloch and Baal. 

Ver. 43. Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of 
Moloch. This Tabernacle was a small portable 
tent which sheltered the image of the idol; this 
they carried about with them from one place of 
encampment to another in solemn procession, in 
imitation of the Tabernacle constructed by Moses 
after the pattern received by him in the mount. 
Moloch was most probably identical with the 
Tyrian Baal (Baal-Shemesh), the sun-god. In the 
rabbinical tradition respecting the worship paid 
to this deity, a fire was kindled beneath the idol, 
which was a hollow figure with the head of an ox 
with outstretched arms: a child was placed in the 
arms of the figure, and thus was burned to death, 
while the priests beat their drums so as to stifle 
the child’s cries. The image received the name 
Tophet from Tophim drums. See 1 Kings xi. 7, 
where we read of King Solomon erecting a high 
place to Moloch, the abomination of the children 
of Ammon; see also Jer. xxxii. 35, and Ley. 
XVili. 21. , 

And the star of your god Remphan. Rem- 
phan or Rephan is the Coptic name for Saturn. 
This deity (the planet Saturn) was worshipped by 
the Arabians, the Phoenicians, and Egyptians. 
The description in Diodorus Siculus of the horrid 
child-sacrifices offered at: Carthage to Saturn re« 
sembles the rabbinical account of the worship 
of Moloch, Stephen here quotes verbatim from 
the LXX., which differs in some respect from 
the Hebrew of Amos v. 26, which runs thus :— 
© Ye have borne the Tabernacle of Moloch [so the 
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Authorised Version, which here must have followed 
the LXX.; for the Hebrew has, instead of 


**Moloch” your king, 235, malk’kem]| and 


Chiun.” Rephan, a Coptic word, is supposed 
generally to be the equivalent for Chiun, an 
Arabic name for Saturn. 

Beyond Babylon. The passage in Amos con- 
cludes with the words ‘beyond Damascus ;’ but 
the fulfilment of the prophecy, in the well-known 
captivity of Babylon, made it natural to substitute 
for ‘Damascus’ the name which had become 
inseparably connected with the great captivity 
of the people. Such a quotation with the 
denunciation of the original prophecy intensified, 
when subsequent history demanded it, was a 
rabbinical custom (see Meyer here). This change 
of ‘ Damascus’ into Babylon, therefore, cannot be 
termed an error of Stephen. The original pre- 
diction, besides, did not turn upon the name of 
the place of the future banishment, but on the 
fact that one day as a punishment they would be 
driven beyond the boundaries of their own land. 

Ver. 44. Our fathers had the tabernacle of 
witness in the wilderness. The mention of this 
Tabernacle of Moloch reminds Stephen that he 
has not yet spoken of the true Tabernacle, where 
the Eternal had borne witness of Himself, and of 
the holy Temple, which occupied subsequently the 
place of the Tabernacle. The words used by 
Stephen are from the LXX. of Num. xvi. 18, 19, 
where the sacred tent is called cxmvy rod waprupiov, 
tabernacle of the witness or the testimony. It 
receives this name most probably from the fact 
of Jehovah giving there witness of Himself in the 
visible glory, the Shekinah, which at certain times 
rested on the golden mercy-seat of the ark between 
the cherubim. 

According to the fashion he had seen. The 
superior sanctity of the primitive ‘l’abernacle to the 
‘Temple, which afterwards rose in all its stately 
beauty, is here suggested. The old Tabernacle 
which has disappeared was fashioned after a 
pattern given to Moses in the mount by the 
Eternal and His angels (Ex. xxv. 9-40). 

Ver. 45. Which also our fathers. . . brought 
in with Joshua. Stephen is here rapidly sketch- 
ing the history of the sacred tent of the Witness, 
which continued to be the sanctuary not merely 
in the wilderness, but in the land of Canaan, until 
the age of King Solomon. Our fathers, he says, 
received it (the Tabernacle) from Moses, and 
brought it into the Land of Promise, when, with 
Joshua as their leader, they commenced to take 
possession of the nations then occupying Canaan, 
and the expulsion of these peoples was not com- 
pleted until the days of David. 

Here Wordsworth remarks ‘that the name of 
Jesus, though ever in the thoughts of St. Stephen, 
and as it were hovering on his lips in almost every 
sentence, is never expressed in his speech, but. 
here, when it does not mean Jesus of Nazareth, 
but Jesus (or Joshua) the son of Nun. How 
much wisdom _was there in this! If he had openly 
spoken as he felt concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
he would have been stopped at once by the rage 
of his hearers, and the Christian Church would 
never have had the speech of St. Stephen : there 
was Divine eloquence in his silence.’ 

Ver. 47. But Solomon built Him an house. 
‘Lhe argument of Stephen here may be paraphrased 
thus: ‘The Temple, against which you accuse me 
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of having spoken blasphemous words, because. I 
pre out [as did my Master] that it was a 

uilding which would not endure for ever, was 
first built, not by David, the man after God’s own 
heart, but by Solomon, and replaced an older 
sanctuary, and one that possessed far holier 
associations than the Temple, seeing it was de- 
signed upon a model which Moses received from 
the Most Highest. That sacred Tabernacle even 
was not meant to endure for ever. Is it then 
blasphemy for me to teach that the Temple which 
succeeded it was also of a transitory nature? 
Tabernacle and Temple are alike things belonging 
to time, and are by no means the necessary or 
only places in which God could be acceptably 
worshipped.’ It was also in Stephen’s mind, no 
doubt, that in the Temple then standing there was 
none of the holy furniture of the Tabernacle. The 
ark and all had been lost; but this fact, though it 
would have strengthened his argument urging the 
transitory nature of the sanctuary they so super- 
stitiously loved, would have been an ungenerous 
one for a true Jew: the bitter humiliation of 
Israel was not a topic Stephen was likely to have 
brought forward in his appeal. 

Ver. 48. Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not 
in temples. The temple was built at last, but 
the wise king, its builder, at the solemn dedica- 
tion, seemed to foresee the superstitious reverence 
with which they afterwards came to regard this 
work of man’s hand, when, in his beautiful prayer 
to Jehovah, he asked: ‘If God would indeed 
dwell with men on earth; behold, heaven and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee, much less 
the house which I have built.’ The Isaiah words 
quoted by Stephen were the burden of all the 
prophecies. The people had ever loved the 
Temple more than the God of the Temple, and its 
ritual more than a self-denying life. This is what 
Stephen had been teaching, and the martyr 
knew that for him there was no pardon; they had 
slain the prophets for the same thing: they would, 
he felt too surely, slay him now. 

Ver. 51. Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised 
in heart andears. Thus far had Stephen pursued 
his great argument calmly and without passion, 
though, as one great division of the history after 
the other passed before him in review, his style 
became more fervid, and the reproachful allusions 
less and less veiled. He had brought down the 
story of the people to the period of the establish- 
ment of the Temple worship and the reign of 
Solomon, and his view now ranged over a long 
and gloomy time, when new idolatry, ever more 
and more repulsive, was constantly being intro- 
duced among the people ; when the prophets of 
the Lord were rejected, hunted down, and often 
murdered; when all spiritual life seemed gradually 
to have withered away, and to have been re- 
placed, even after the bitter punishment of cap- 
tivity and exile, only by a barren and selfish 
formalism ; and this long dark avenue of sin and in- 
gratitude was closed by the cross on Mount Calvary, 
with the figure of the Just One nailed upon it. 
It was this terrible memory of the last long 
chapters of the story he was telling, it was the 
thought above all of the crucifixion of the Just, 
which filled the soul of Stephen with holy indig- 
nation, which found vent in this torrent of rebuke 
and anger against his guilty judges: the bitter 
words of reproach which he used were well-known 
ones, and the imagery was familiar to every Jew. 
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Compare among many passages Deut. ix. 6, i x 
16; Ex. xxxiii. 3-5 ; Neh. ix. 16. We gather from 
the traditional history of the nation, that the 
wickedness of the children of Israel during the 
period, the contemplation of which roused so © 
fierce a storm of righteous anger in Stephen’s 
heart, was of a darker hue even than that described 
in the ‘kings’ and ‘prophecies.’ Both the Bible 
history and the traditions were well known to 
Stephen. Some of these latter were embodied in 
the Talmud, where, for instance, we read a saying 
of one of the last monarchs of Israel, Jehoiakim 
the son of Josiah, in whose time Jeremiah lived. 
‘My predecessors,’ scornfully boasted the impious 
king, ‘did not know how to provoke God’ (from the 
Babylonian Talmud, ‘ Sanhedrim,’ sec. 11, quoted 
in the Yad of Maimonides). 

Ver. 52. The Just One, This title was used by 
the Jews as a designation of the Messiah, ‘ This 
sentence (of Stephen’s) seems to have been in the 
mind of the second apostolic martyr at Jerusalem, 
St. James, when he wrote his epistle a little be- 
fore his own martyrdom,’ Jas. v. 6 (Wordsworth). 

Ver. 53. Who have received the law by the 
disposition of angels. That is to say, ‘the 
Divine law of Moses was announced to Israel, in 
the first place, by the holy angels acting as the 
ministers of the Eternal King of heaven; and this 
glorious law, written by Jehovah and specially 
communicated to the chosen people by beings not 
belonging to this earth, you know, neither you 
nor your fathers have kept!’ But an important 
question underlies the statement contained in this 
verse. Were angels, then, employed in the giving 
of the law in the desert of Sinai? Now, on read- 
ing the simple text in the Hebrew or the English 
translation, the first impression is, that no such 
angelic intervention was employed. Jehovah the 
great Covenant Angel gives, and Moses the judge 
of Israel receives, the law in its varied and com- 
prehensive details. On the other hand, it is an 
undoubted fact that all Jewish tradition ascribes 
to angels an important place as assistants in the 
giving of the law. So in Josephus, Awd. xv. 5. 3; 
Herod says: ‘We have le4rned what is most 
beautiful and what is most holy in our doctrines 
and laws from God through the medium of angels.’ 
See also the book of Jubilees, written in the first 
century of our era. There is, however, one 
striking passage in the dying blessing of Moses, 
Deut. xxxili. 2, which the great Jewish expositors 
and doctors, as the LXX., Onkelos, the writers 
of the Palestine Targum, etc., interpret as directly 
teaching the interposition of angels in the giving 
of the law. The accurate rendering of the passage 
in Deut. xxxiii. 2 is: ‘He came from amidst 
myriads of holiness,’ that is, from amidst count- 
less angels who attend Him. The LXX. trans- 
lation alters the sense of the whole passage. They 
assume the fact that in the giving of the law, 
angels were in attendance on the Eternal. 
Onkelos in his Targum (written first century of 
our era) thus paraphrases the words in Deut. 
xxxili. : ‘With Him were tex thousand saints.’ 
The Palestine Targum in its present form, dating 
from the seventh century, but based on older 
materials, reads in the same place in Deuteronomy: 
‘With Him zen thousand tines ten thousand holy 
angels.’ The well-known statement of Ps. Ixviii. 
17: ‘The chariots of God are twice ten thousand. 
are thousands upon thousands: the Lord among 
them hath come from Sinai, into His sanctuary ; 
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and possibly Num. x. 36: ‘Return, O Jehovah, 
with the myriads of the thousands of Israel’ 
(Perowne’s translation), teach the same truth that 
angels, as ministers of the Eternal, assisted in the 
first solemn giving of the law in the desert 
wanderings ; while St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Galatian church (iii. 19), and the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 2), tell us that this 
Jewish belief which Stephen quotes here, passed 
ay question into the teaching of followers of 
esus. 

Ver. 54. And they gnashed on him with their 
teeth. Bitterly as the Sanhedrim felt the sting 
of Stephen’s reproachful words, as yet they had 
not proceeded to open violence; this was not 
used until the open adoration of the Crucified, 
occasioned by the vision of glory (related in vers. 
55, 56), moved them to an irrepressible fury, and 
charging him now with public blasphemy they 
hurried him to execution. The expression ‘to 
gnash with the teeth’ is frequently used in the Old 
Testament to signify furious rage ; see Job xvi. 9; 
Ps. xxxv. 16, xxxvil. 12. 

Ver. 55. And saw the glory of God, and Jesus. 
‘The scene before his eyes was no longer the 
council hall at Jerusalem, and the circle of his 
infuriated judges; but he gazed up into the end- 
less courts of the celestial Jerusalem, with its 
innumerable company of angels, and saw Jesus, 
in whose righteous cause he was about to die’ 
(Conybeare and Howson, S¢. Paz). 

This vision of the splendour of the glory of the 
Shekinah, Stephen might have beheld as he gazed 
through the window of the judgment hall, —shining 
through the deep blue arch of sky which overhung 
Jerusalem ; but though it is possible the material 
heavens may be referred to here in the words 
“looked stedfastly up into heaven,’ yet as the 
vision was supernatural, and to him for a brief 
space the heaven of heavens was opened, and his 
eyes saw clearly into its glorious courts, it is by 
no means necessary to assume that he was gazing 
into the open sky at all. Many rationalistic 
attempts have been made to explain away this 
vision of Stephen, by suggesting it was a bright 
luminous cloud, or a thunderstorm accompanied 
by vivid lightning; but such attempts have all 
signally failed, and only contradict the plain text. 

Ver. 56. The Son of man. This Messianic 
name, which first appears in the vision of Daniel 
(vii. 13), was a title which Christ often gave to 
Himself when on earth, but which was never 
applied to Him after His resurrection by any of 
the apostles or evangelists, except by Stephen 
here (Rev. i. 13, xiv. 14, where the designation 
again occurs, are both merely the recital of visions 
in heaven) ; and in this place the martyr repeats 
the words which many of those present must have 
well remembered were uttered by His Master 
before the same council: ‘Jesus saith unto him’ 
(the high priest), ‘ Hereafter shall ye see the Soz 
of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven’ (Matt. xxvi. 64). 

Standing on the right hand*of God. Why 
standing? The Lord is always described as sttt7ng 
—in his own words (Matt. xxvi.) just quoted ; by 
evangelists (Mark xvi. 19), ‘He was received up 
into heaven, and sa/ on the right hand of God ;’ 
by apostles, as St. Paul (Eph. i. 20); by Old Testa- 
ment writers, as David writing of King Messiah 
(Ps. ex. 1), ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, Sz 
Thou on My right hand’ (see Pearson, Ox the 
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Glorious Session of Christ; art. vi. of the Creed), 
Chrysostom’s beautiful thought best answers this 
question, why Stephen saw Jesus standing and 
not sitting at the right hand of God: ‘He had 
risen from the throne to succour His persecuted 
servant, and to receive him to Himself.’ Usually 
our Lord is described as the Judge of quick and 
dead, and then as a Judge He sz¢s enthroned at 
the right hand of the Father; but here our Lord 
appears in glory, not now sitting as Judge, but 
standing ready to assist, ready to plead for, ready 
to receive His faithful martyr. 

Ver. 57. Then they cried out with a loud 
voice. When they heard Stephen in his awful 
joy saying that he beheld ‘the Crucified’ encircled 
with the visible glory, thus boldly confessing that 
the Shekinah belonged to Jesus of Nazareth, 
they could contain themselves no longer; the 
purport of their cries no doubt was identical with 
the memorable expression of the high priest, 
recorded by St. Matthew (xxvi. 65, 66), who, 
when Jesus claimed as belonging to Him the 
Majesty of heaven, ‘rent his clothes, saying, He 
hath spoken blasphemy; what think ye? They 
answered and said, He is guilty of death.’ 

Ver. 58. And cast him out of the city. By the 
law of Moses (Lev. xxiv. 14-16), these executions 
were to take place outside the camp. When the 
people had settled in the land of Canaan, each 
walled town was considered as representing the 
camp. For an example of this custom, see the 
account of the stoning of Naboth (1 Kings xxi. 13). 

And stoned him, The Talmudists mention four 
different modes of death awarded by the court of 
justice—stoning, burning, slaying with the sword, 
strangulation. Of these, the first was deemed the 
most severe, and was the punishment of blasphemy. 
The way in which it was carried out was as fol- 
lows :—The culprit, pinioned and stripped of his 
clothes, ascended a scaffold erected (outside the 
city) twice the height of a man, whence one of the 
witnesses pushed him down, so that he fell with 
his face to the ground. If death ensued, there was 
no occasion for stoning; but if in the accused 
there still remained life, then the other witness 
flung a very large stone at his chest, and if after 
this the culprit was still not dead, the people 
pelted him with stones till life was extinct, thus 
conforming to the command in Deut. xvii. 7. 

At a young man’s feet, whose name was Saul. 
This is the first time the famous Paul of Tarsus 
appears mixed up with the affairs of the Church 
of Christ. It was as the bitterest enemy of the 
new sect we first hear of him. As a prominent 
member, no doubt, of the Cilician synagogue 
(Acts vi. 9) in its disputations with Stephen, he 
had become acquainted with much of the teaching 
of the leading followers of Jesus, and, in common 
with other leaders of the Jewish schools of thought, 
was persuaded these new doctrines were most 
hostile to the ceremonial traditions and supersti- 
tious ritual taught and practised among the people, 
Hence his conduct in the martyrdom of Stephen. 
For a detailed account of the training and early 
associations of this great man, see chapter ii. of 
Conybeare and Howson’s S¢. Paud. 

He is, in this passage, styled ‘a young man.’ 
This, however, must be understood with some 
reservation. Chrysostom states that at this period 
Paul was thirty-five years old, and this age is quite 
in accordance with the common way of speaking 
of ‘a young man’ (jzvenzs). Gloag quotes Varro 
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as calling a man ‘ young‘ till the age of forty-five, 
and Dio Cassius speaking of Caesar as ‘a young 
man’ when about forty. Shortly after this time 
we find the Sanhedrim employing Saul as their 
chief agent in an important mission to Damascus. 
Such a work would scarcely have been entrusted 
to one still a young man in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word. Whether he was one of the 
Sanhedrim judges at this time is doubtful, but that 
he was elected a member soon after is sometimes 
inferred from Acts xxvi. 10. 

Ver. 59. And they stoned Stephen. Twice the 
writer of the ‘ Acts’ tells us this,;—a remarkable 
repetition in a history usually so sparing in its 
details. It would seem to point (as perhaps also 
does the tense of the Greek verb used here) to a 
somewhat lengthened duration of the agony. No 
mortal injury was probably inflicted for a time; so 
they kept on stoning the martyr, who in the cruel 
storm was all the while 


Calling upon GOD. In the original we have 
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simply iwizaaovusvov, cnvokiny or calling upon, 
The word to be supplied is evidently ‘the Lord,’ 
from the next clause, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.’ This is better than supplying ‘ God,’ as 
in the English Version, which slightly confuses the 
reader. Stephen here prays with his latest breath 
to Jesus, and all attempts to explain this momen- 
tous fact away are utterly useless. This is allowed 
now by the best critics of the various schools, — 
De Wette, Meyer, Ewald, Lange, Alford, Gloag, 
etc. 

The martyr’s last cry was a prayer to our Lord, 
moulded upon two of the seven sayings of the 
Redeemer on the cross. But while the dying prayer 
of Jesus was addressed to His Father, Stephen, in 
his supreme agony, turns to Jesus; and to Jesus 
as King of the world of spirits, he commends his 
parting soul, to Jesus as Lord of all he prays for 
pardon on his murderers, Commenting on this 
primitive instance of prayer being offered to the 
Crucified, Canon Liddon well says, ‘ Dying men 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































St. Stephen's Gate. 


do not cling to devotional fancies or to precarious 
opinions : the soul in its last agony instinctively 
falls back upon its deepest certainties’ (Divinzty of 
Christ, Lecture vii.). St. Augustine points to the 
striking fulfilment of Stephen’s prayer for his 
enemies, in the conversion of one of the chiefest 
of them: ‘If Stephen had not prayed, never would 
the Church have possessed Paul.’ 

Ver. 60. And he kneeled down. Some would 
explain these words as though this kneeling 
posture was caused hy the stones falling thickly 
around and upon him; so the writer in the well- 
known Dict. of the Bible (Dr. Smith’s): ‘ As the 
first volley of stones burst upon him, he called 
upon the Master. . . . Another crash of stones 
brought him upon his knees.’ But it is more 
natural to assume that, after Stephen was thrown 
down from the scaffold (as described above’, still 
living and conscious, he raised himself to his knees, 
that his last act might be a protest alike for his 
adoration of his Master and his forgiveness of his 


enemies; and so kneeling, he breathed out his 
beautiful prayer. 

And... he fell asleep, Heathen writers 
have used this word sometimes in this sense (as, 
for instance, Callimachus, Epigram 10), but the 
derivative, xoiunripiov, cemetery, that is, a sleeping- 
place where the bodies were laid only to sleep till 
the resurrection should awaken them, is peculiarly 
a Christian term, and its introduction and general 
use is owing to the new ideas which the teaching 
of Jesus has persuaded men to associate with the 
grave (comp. I Thess. iv. 13). 

Wordsworth has a singular but beautiful note 
on the word ixopién, he fell asleep, with which 
the narrative, of which Stephen is the hero, is 
brought to a close: ‘There is something musical 
in the cadence of this word, and also of the word 
which closes the Acts, axwArtcws, unhindered, 
rendered in the English, ‘‘no man forbidding him.” 
The word commences with a short syllable fol- 
lowed by three long ones, happily adapted to 


* 
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express rest after labour, as may be seen in the 
lines of Catullus describing his return home: 
“* Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 

Labore fessi venimus larem ad nostrua 

Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto.” 
This cadence is expressive . . . of motion suc- 
ceeded by rest, of action consummated and settled 
in repose . . . an emblem of the Church of Christ, 
and of the life of every true believer in Him.’ 


The question has often been raised, How came 
it that the Roman permission for this execution 
was not sought and obtained before the deed was 
done? The stoning of Stephen was hastily carried 
out, but it does not seem to have been by any 
means a mere tumultuary proceeding. The Naza- 
rene heretic had been formally tried by the great 
council of the Sanhedrim, condemned, and then 
put to death, strictly in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Jewish law. On the other hand, it 
would appear from St. John xviii. 31, when the 
Redeemer was being tried, that the Jews had no 
power legally to put any man to death. The 
answer to this is supplied by the history of this 
particular period. The Procurator Pontius Pilate 
had just been or was on the point of being relieved 
of his office ; his official superior, Lucius Vitellius, 
the governor (Legatus) of Syria, had resolved upon 
adopting a more conciliatory policy towards the 
Jewish nation. Pilate, whose stern rule in Judea 
had procured him many bitter enemies, was sacri- 
ficed to the new policy. The execution of Stephen 
and the bloody persecution of the followers of 
Jesus, which immediately followed it, seem to 
have taken place just when the Roman rule was 
relaxed in Jerusalem ; and such high-handed pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Jews as are related in 
this and the early part of the next chapter—the 
death of Stephen and the general persecution 
which followed—were connived at by the legate 
of Syria and his subordinate officers in Judea 
(see Renan, Les Apétres, chap. viii.). 


EXcurRSUS. 


ON CERTAIN ALLEGED DISCREPANCIES IN 
STEPHEN’S SPEECH. 

A great deal has been written upon certain sup- 
posed inaccuracies which occur in the speech of 
Stephen, as given in the seventh chapter of the 
Acts. The case stands thus. In his rapid review 
of Old Testament history, some few statements 
occur which appear in certain details to vary from 
the account of the same circumstances contained 
in the Old Testament. 

These differences are in themselves utterly un- 
important, and in no case possess the slightest 
bearing on the current of the argument ; for in- 
stance, one of the more notable of these supposed 
variations consists in the name of the burial-place 
of Jacob and his sons ; another, in the number of 
years during which the Egyptian slavery lasted ; 
another, the exact period of Abraham’s life when 
his father Terah died. The best general explana- 
tion is, that whenever Stephen’s account varies or 
seems to vary in these few little unimportant 
details from the Old Testament history, in these 
cases to assume that he follows the popularly- 
received national history of his time. Ewald goes 
a little further, and suggests there was at that 
time current among the Jews a generally-received 
epitome of national history, which no doubt 
Stephen quoted from. Meyer, commenting upon 
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this suggestion, writes ‘that such a supposition 
is possible, but that the existence of such a work 
is nowhere shown.’ But the hypothesis of 
Ewald, or at all events the modification of it above 
suggested, is well supported by what we possess 
of contemporary Jewish literature. In several of 
the instances of Stephen’s supposed errors, Philo 
or Josephus, when relating the same event, makes 
the same apparent mistake as Stephen, clearly 
showing that at that time there was a popular 
account, w*ritten or unwritten, of the history of 
Israel differing apparently in a few unimportant 
details from the Old Testament story. 

Each of these alleged discrepancies will be found, 
however, briefly discussed in the following note. 

Vers. 2, 3. The God of glory appeared unto 
our father Abrahama, when he was in. Meso- 
potamia, before he dwelt in Charran, And said 
unto him, Get thee out of thy country. Accord- 
ing to the history in Gen. xi. 31, xii. 1-5, the 
call of Abraham took place in Haran [Charran] ; 
while Stephen speaks of Abraham being called 
when he was in Mesopotamia, defore he dwelt in 
Charran. There is no doubt, however, that 
Abraham was twice called by the Lord, once in 
Ur of the Chaldees in the north of Mesopotamia, 
and afterwards in Haran (see Gen. xv. 7 and 
Neh. ix. 7, in both of which passages the earlier 
Divine summons is alluded to). 

Philo, who represents fairly the current tradition 
of the time, distinctly speaks of these two calls 
(see Philo, de Abrahams, |xxvii. p. 77,16, ed. Mang). 

Ver. 4. When his father was dead. This does 
not accord with the history in Genesis, where we 
read in Gen. xi. 26, Terah lived seventy years, 
and begat Abraham, Nahor, and Haran; and in 
Gen. xii. 4, Abraham came forth from Haran 
when seventy-five years old; and Stephen says 
at that period Terah was dead. ‘Thus the days of 
Terah could not have exceeded 145 years. But 
in Gen. xi: 32, it is said the days of Terah were 
205 years. The Samaritan Pentateuch reads in 
Gen. xi. 32 for Terah’s age 145 years for 205, 
which would of course remove the difficulty. 
Philo, again, supports Stephen in his statement 
that Terah was dead when Abraham came forth 
from Haran (De Migr. Abraham, sect. 32). The 
singular alteration in the Samaritan Pentateuch 
was evidently made to suit the traditional history 
then, evidently from Philo’s statement, current 
among the Jews. The apparent difficulty admits 
of a ready solution if we adopt the theory held by 
some Jewish writers, that Abraham was not the 
eldest, but the youngest son of Terah: the posi- 
tion Abraham occupied in the history of the chosen 
people would readily account for his being the 
first named of the sons of Terah. [Japheth, for 
instance, the eldest of the sons of Noah (Gen. ix. 
24, X. 21), is mentioned (Gen. v. 32) last of them. ] 
Thus Terah would be 70 years when Nahor, the 
eldest of the three, was born, and 60 years might 
well have elapsed in those days of long life before 
the birth of Abraham, the youngest. Wordsworth 
calls attention to the following marriage :— 

TERAH 


| 


| si 
Nahor Abraham 
| 
Bethuel 


Rebecca, married Isaac. 
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Such a marriage would seem certainly to intimate 
that Abraham was a younger brother of Nahor. 

Ver. 6. That his seed should sojourn in a 
strange land; and that they should bring them 
into bondage, and entreat them evil four hun- 
dred years. A chronological difficulty arises here, 
—400 years, a round number, is mentioned as the 
duration of the sojourning of the seed of Abraham 
in a strange land, here and in Gen. xv. 13. The 
exact number of years is given in Ex. xii. 40 as 
430. Now, from what period are these years to 
be reckoned ? 

At first sight, the words, both in this place and 
in Ex. xii. 40, would seem to limit the period to 
the Egyptian bondage ; but St. Paul, in Gal. iii. 
17, evidently understands it differently, and con- 
siders the 430 years as the space’ of time inter- 
vening between the call of Abraham and the 
giving of the law. This is evidently the meaning. 
Wordsworth gives the following table of dates :— 
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Abraham in Haran, 5 years. 
i in Canaan, . ‘ . Ligh, 
From the birth of Ishmael to that 
of Isaac, : 5 : . Lge 
39 years. 
From the birth of Isaac to the 
birth of Jacob, : : 60 years. 


From the birth of Jacob to the 
birth of Joseph, ; zl =) OD" ey 


To Joseph's death, . : AOI or 

To the birth of Moses, > re OOm ta 

To the Exodus, . : ~ 2 LOO Mies 
400 years. 


On examination of both the passages (Ex. xii. 
40 and that containing the words of Stephen 
under consideration), it will be seen that this period 
of 400 years is roughly given as the time during 
which the children of Israel were to continue 
Sojourners or strangers in the land in which they 
might be dwelling. The patriarchs were not 
merely strangers in the land; they were often, as 
the Genesis history tells us, ‘evil entreated.’ 
Instances of such evil treatment, even in the*case 
of Abraham, the greatest of them, seem to have 
been not unfrequent (see Gen. xii. and xx.). 
Jacob, too, tells Pharaoh, ‘ Few and evil have been 
his days.’ But whatever view may be taken of 
this difficulty, Stephen, even if he intended (which 
at least, as we have shown, is doubtful) to represent 
the Egyptian bondage as lasting 400 years, 
adopted a chronology which was current ap- 
parently in some of the Jewish schools of that 
time ; for Josephus, Azz. ii. 9. 1, distinctly states 
that the Israelites spent goo years under the 
afflictions in Egypt. In another place the same 
writer follows the chronology of St. Paul in the 
Galatian Epistle (see dv. ii. 15. 2). It would 
seem as though there were two traditions current 
at that time in the Jewish schools relative to the 
time spent by the children of Israel in Egypt. 

Ver. 14. Then sent Joseph, and called his 
father Jacob to him, and all his kindred, three- 
score and fifteen souls. According to the Hebrew 
text of Gen. xlvi.. 27, Ex. i. 5, Deut. x. 22, the 
descendants of Jacob at this time amounted to 
seventy persons; but the Greek version of the 
LXX. has changed that number in the first two 
passages to seventy--five, which agrees exactly with 
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the statement in this verse. In the Hebrew text 
of Gen. xlvi. 27, the family of Jacob which came 
into Egypt numbered sixty-six, and Jacob himself, 
Joseph and his two sons, make up the full number ~ 
seventy. : : ; 
In the LXX., in verse 27 of this same chapter of 
Genesis, we find the following interpolation; ‘And 
the sons of Joseph born to him in the land of 
Egypt were nine souls.” Thus the LXX. makes 
up the number 66 +9 =75. Philo notices this 
difference between the Hebrew and Greek texts 
of the Pentateuch, and deduces from it, after his 
custom, an allegory‘(see Meyer here). This, how- 


. ever, cannot with any fairness be termed a dis- 


crepancy, for Stephen simply follows the Greek 
version of the LXX., to which as a Hellenist he 
was most accustomed. Nor have we any right to 
condemn the interpolation of the LXX. as an 
error ; it in no way contradicts the numbers given 
in the Hebrew text, but simply adds to them 
certain numbers of Joseph’s family not reckoned 
in the original census. Wordsworth mentions 
who these nine most probably were— 





1 Jacob Not reckoned in the 
sixty-six in either 
: the Hebrew or 
Joseph }) Greek texts. 
a 
3 Manasseh * Ephraim 
| a 
Ss ie | 
5 Machir 6 Satalaim 7 Taam 
| 
8 Galaad » Edom 


‘The addition of these five was not accidental, 
for Stephen (following the LXX.) thus affirms 
that those born of Jacob’s line in Egypt, the 
strange land and house of bondage, were equally 
children of the promise with those born in 
Canaan, the Promised Land, according to what 
Jacob himself says of the sons of Joseph born in 
Egypt, ‘‘As Reuben and Simeon they (Ephraim 
and Manasseh) shall be mine.” ’ 

Vers. 15, 16. So Jacob went down into Egypt, 
and died, he, and our fathers, And were carried 
over into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre, 
etc. We read in Gen. 1. 13 that Jacob was buried 
in Abraham’s sepulchre at Hebron, in the cave of 
the field of Machpelah; and in Josh. xxiv. 32, that 
the bones of Joseph brought up by the children 
of Israel out of Egypt, were buried in Shechem. 
The Old Testament is silent concerning the places 
of sepulture of the other eleven sons of Jacob. 
In this verse nothing is said of Jacob’s burying- 
place, for the translation of the passage should run 
thus: ‘15. So Jacob went down into Egypt and 
died, he and our fathers. 16. And ¢Aey were carried 
over into Sychem (oi rarépes nuov being taken as 
thesubject of vererténcuy without airas),’ Of Sychem 
as the burial-place of the eleven brethren of Joseph, 
St. Jerome, who lived near Sychem, says that the 
tombs of the twelve patriarchs were to be seen 
there in his time (see Ep. 86, and also his treatise, 
De optimo genere interpretandt), where he expressly 
states that the twelve patriarchs were not buried 
in Asbes (Hebron), but in Sychem. This burial 
of the twelve great ancestors of the tribes of 
Israel in hated Samarian Shechem was men- 
tioned by Stephen, to, show that holiness and 
blessedness are not limited in death and burial 
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to any particular spot. 
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The bodies of these 
atriarchs were brought from distant Egypt and 
id there as in a chosen spot in preference to 


rs holy Hebron and the cave of Machpelah, where 


Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob had been laid 
(see Wordsworth’s note here). ; 

In the sepulchre that Abraham bought for a 
sum of money from the sons of Emmor, the father 
of Shechem. Some commentators have supposed, 
but needlessly, that in haste or inadvertence 
Stephen has here substituted the name of Abraham 
for that of Jacob. In Stephen’s speech we read 
how ‘Abraham bought a sepulchre oy the sons 
of Emmor. In Gen. xxxiil. 19 we read how 
*Facob bought a piece of ground from the sons of 


_L£mmor. Now was Stephen (or his transcriber) 


mistaken here? Did he through ‘inadvertence’ 
mention the name of Abraham instead of that of 
Jacob? The question really is, Did Abraham 
buy a piece of land at Shechem? Direc/ly this is 
not stated in Genesis, but we find from Gen. xii. 
6, 7 that it was in Shechem that God first appeared 
to him, and that ¢here he built an altar to the 
Lord; at that time we are expressly told ‘the 
Canaanite was then in the land.’ Now it is 


- certainly more than probable that Abraham pur- 


chased the site on which he erected the altar, and 
where God first appeared to him, just as we read 
later, when his grandson Jacob erected an altar 
also in Shechem, he bought the site from the 
princes of the land. Whether or not the field 
purchased by Jacob was the same as that origin- 
ally acquired by Abraham is doubtful (Words- 
worth, whose argument generally is here followed, 
supposes it was, and that in the intervening years 
the sacred spot had been occupied by others, and 
Jacob from a feeling of piety wished to restore it). 
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Certain it is, from the story of Genesis, that both 
Abraham and Jacob built an altar to the Lord in 
Shechem, and the latter, we are told, bought the 
site from the princes of the country. That the 
former should have omitted to secure as far as 
possible so sacred a site, is most improbable. 
Stephen asserts that he did so, thereby contra- 
dicting no previous statement, but adding, doubt- 
less from some well-known tradition, an additional 
fact in itself by no means improbable. The fact 
of the names of the persons, ‘sors of Emmor,’ from 
whom Stephen relates that Abraham bought the 
sepulchre, being identical with the names of those 
from whom Jacob bought the field, is adduced 
as a proof that the two transactions are identical, 
and that Stephen has substituted Abraham for 
Jacob. But, as Werdsworth well suggests, there 
is nothing strange in the fact of there being more 
than one prince in Shechem bearing the same 
name ‘Emmor.’ The ‘Emmor’ mentioned by 
Stephen need not have been the same as the 
‘Emmor’ or Hamor from whose sons Jacob bought 
the field. Indeed, some five hundred years later we 
find (Judg. ix. 28) the same name meeting us, and 
again connected with Shechem: ‘Serve the men 
of Hamor (Emmor) the father of Shechem: for why 
should we serve him?’ Wordsworth believes the 
name Emmor (Hamor) to have been the heredi- 
tary title of the kings of the country, as Pharaoh 
was in Egypt, Czesar in Rome, and probably 
Candace in Ethiopia; but apart from such a 
hypothesis, which is doubtful, how commonly in 
royal dynasties does the same name occur and 
recur! We need only instance in old days Darius 
in Persia, Antiochus in Syria, Herod in Palestine, 
and in modern times Louis and Philippe in France, 
Henry and George in England. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


The Church of Christ in Judea and Samaria—The Preaching of Christianity 
to the Gentiles—General Persecution of Saul—The Acts of Philip the 
Deacon—-His Preaching in Samaria—The Apostles Peter and John 
take part in the Samarian Mission— Philip baptizes the Ethiopian 


Eunuch. 


I ND * Saul was ? consenting unto his death. 


@Ch. vii. 58. 
& Ch. xxii. 20. 


And at that time there was’ a great persecution against a See eon 


the church which was at Jerusalem ; 
abroad throughout the regions of Judea and “ Samaria, except ° 
And “ devout men ¥ carried Stephen 20 his burial, 7&,5% § 


2 the apostles. 


3 and * made great lamentation over him. 
havock of the church, entering into every house, and * haling 
4 men and women, committed them to prison. Therefore * they 


that were scattered abroad went 


word. 
Zz Lu. xii. 58 (Eng.). Cp. Jas. ii. 6. 


#Ch. xi. 19. Sover.1. See Mat. x 23. 


and ‘ they were allscattered 4",74: 
acai ag - 
ch. ii. 5. 


So ch. v. 6? 


26 (Gr.). 

As for Saul, “he made , ASE 

a 1 x0) 2 

Sam, ili. 31. 
A So ch. ix. 1, 

13, 21, Xx. 
2 : 4, 19, XXVi. 
every where” preaching the 9:13 1 Cor. 
xv. 9; Gal. 
1 E3502 be 
ili. 6;1 Tim 


i ¥9 





1 And there arose on that day 


2 went about 


_* 
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~5 Then ? Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached = <_< 


6 Christ unto them. ” And the people with one accord gave mCp.Jo.iv.28. 
heed unto those ¢#zmgs which Philip spake, hearing and seeing 
7 the miracles which he did. For “unclean spirits, ° crying with »So Mk. xvi. 


: 17+ ses 
loud voice, came out of many that were possessed wth them :* oSo Mat. vil 
: : 29; Mk.i. 26, 
and many taken with palsies, and that were lame, were healed. inh 3a wee 
+ 30. 
Oo 


Ci : : r u. iv. 44, 
8,9 And there was “great joy in that city. But there was a certain aa bs : 
man, called Simon, which beforetime in the same city * used See Jo. xvi 


sorcery, and ” bewitched the people of Samaria, * giving out ¢ So ver. 11; 

: ch. xiii, 6. 
10 that himself was some great one: To whom they all gave heed, Ba aie 
‘from the least to the greatest, saying, “ This mam is the great (Gk). Cp. 

11 power of God.* And to him they “had regard,°® because that _ Gal. itt 
s See ch. v. 36. 


12 of long time Xe had ” bewitched them with ’sorceries. But *$0 200% 


when they believed Philip preaching “the c¢izmgs concerning _& %} ee 


Poe 6 4, 2 2 2 - : i 6. 
the kingdom of God,° and the name of Jesus Christ, they were Warn a 


13 baptized, both men and women. Then Simon himself believed ,, GC; ; : 


also: and when he was baptized, he * continued with Philip, xch.x.7Gk.). 
and ’ wondered, beholding ¢4e miracles and signs which were 
done. 


14. Now when ”’ the apostles which were at Jerusalem heard that Velo 
zs Lu, xxn. 85 
Samaria had received the word of God, they sent unto them st tlie 

15 * Peterand John: Who, when they were come down, prayed for #Cb. ii. 38; 


vers. 15, 18. 


16 them, “that they might receive the Holy Ghost: (For ?as yet 4Cp-ch-xixa 


he was fallen upon none of them: only ° they were baptized in sis So 
17 the name of the Lord Jesus.)* Then @ laid they ¢hezr hands on Svea. 
18 them, and “ they received the Holy Ghost. And when Simon 773,** 6: 

saw that through laying on® of the apostles’ hands “the Holy ,Ve0 
19 Ghost was given, he offered them money, Saying, Give me also 7¥?.¢. 52 


this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he may receive the »Gp Mint x8, 


20 Holy Ghost. But Peter said unto him, 7 Thy money ® perish with ‘pene 
thee, because * thou hast thought that * the gift of God may be 27; 257 xvii. 
21 purchased ’® with money. Thou hast neither ? part nor lot in’ Gk. So'Cat 


this matter:' for thy heart is not right in the sight of God. #SoDaniy.27; 
: é c Tim. ii. 25. 
22 Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray God," “if 7See Deut. 
. = xxix. 18. 
23 perhaps the thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee. For Cp. Mat. 
5 ey ; ion XXVii. 34. 
I perceive that thou art in ’ the gall of bitterness, and zz ” the mls ee 
- . - ~ . ed.& 
24 bond of iniquity.'* Then answered Simon, and said, ” Pray ye a8 
, 28, ix 28, 
x.17. See 
3 According to the reading of the older authorities, the words would run, Jas. v- 16. 
‘for many of them who had unclean spirits, crying with a loud voice, came out.’ 
* According to the more ancient authorities, ‘The power of God that is called 
great.’ 
5 And they gave heed to him 
® preaching glad tidings concerning the kingdom of God 
7 baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus 8 through the laying on 
9 Literally, ‘ Thy silver.’ 10 thou thoughtest to purchase the gift of God 
11 in this word 2 According to the older authorities, ‘and pray the Lord.’ 
18 Some would translate here, ‘1 perceive that thou wilt yet fall into the gali 
of bitterness, and into the bond of iniquity.’ 
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25 
26 


27 


28 
~ 
30 
31 


- 
33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


to the Lord for me, that none of these things which ye have 
spoken come upon me. And they, when they had ° testified ¢See Lu xvi. 
and preached the word of the Lord, returned to Jerusalem, and 


? preached the gospel in many villages of the Samaritans. AN erat). 
And ’ the angel™ of the Lord spake unto ” Philip, saying, a 


Arise, and go toward the south unto the way that goeth down ¢Seech. xii. 
7 Ver. 5, etc. 


from Jerusalem unto Gaza, * which is desert.!® And he arose sCp.Zeph.ii.4. 
and went: and behold, ‘a man of Ethiopia, “an eunuch * of ¢See Zeph. iii. 


zo, Cp. Jen 


great authority under Candace queen of the “ Ethiopians, who _ xxaviii. 7. 


u See Gen. 


had * the charge of all her treasure, and ” had come to Jerusalem Dat oe 
iS a As Sate 


for to worship, Was returning, and sitting in his chariot read wSee 2 Kings 


Z 2 fe 2 f nes X1X. Q. * 
Esaias *° the prophet. Then the Spirit said unto Philip, Go ‘Gut 
near, and join thyself to this chariot. And Philip ran chither™ pape iin 


to Aim, and heard him read the prophet Esaias,’* and said, *t 20. So 
ch, xxiv. 11. 


*Understandest thou’? what thou readest? And he said, #9 Cor. iii, 2 
“ How can I, except some man” should * guide me? And “he See Roti 


desired Philip that Ze would come up and sit with him. The 2 John xvi. 13. 
A 5 : , cx Kings xx. 
place of the scripture which he read?' was this, * He was led 33; 2 Kings 


as a sheep to the slaughter; and like a lamb dumb” before his Cited from 
shearer, so opened he not™ his mouth: In his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away: and who shall declare his genera- 
tion? for his life is taken from the earth. And the eunuch 
answered Philip, and said, I pray thee, of whom speaketh the 
prophet this? of himself, or of some other man ?** Then Philip 
“opened his mouth, and “ began at the same ® scripture,” and ¢ See Mat.v.a. 


: JS Lu. xxiv.27. 
“preached unto him Jesus. And as they went on /hezr way, gSo ch. xvii. 
‘ - e 2, 3, XVill. 
they came unto a certain water: and the eunuch said,” See, a ® 
‘ eet a , x See ch. v. 42. 
here ts water; what doth * hinder me to be baptized? And :Seech. x. 47 


Philip said, * If thou believest with all ¢#zze heart, hou mayest. #Mk. xvi. 16. 


And he answered and said, I believe that ’ Jesus Christ is ” the 2 Mati 2B. 
: ‘ mt JO. iX. 35, 38. 
Son of God.2?_ And he commanded the chariot to stand still ; “See Mat- xv. 


and they went down both into the water, both Philip and the n See x Kings 


XVill. 12, 


eunuch ; and he baptized him. And when they were come up 2 Ver. 8. 


ae Sap _ ere gp See x'Sam 
out of the water, “the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, pes, 
that the eunuch saw him no more: and he went oz his way * Sete eg 
gies ate ey 
’rejoicing. But Philip was found at #Azotus: and passing Ie 
through, he * preached in all the cities,” till he came to” Cesarea. cao | 
13. 


14 But an angel 15 oy, ‘the same is desert.’ 
16 and he was reading the prophet Isaiah 17 omit ‘ thither.’ 

18 reading Isaiah the prophet 19 Understandest thou then 
20 some one *1 which he was reading 22 is dumb 

23 so he openeth not 24 omit ‘man.’ 

25 from this scripture 26 and the eunuch saith 


27 The whole of this verse ts wanting in nearly all the older authorities. 
23 for he went on his way ae 
439 oy, better, ‘he preached the gospel to all the cities.’ 
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General Persecution of the Church by Saul, 1-4. 


Ver. 1. And Saul was consenting unto his 
death. These words were no doubt often heard 
by Luke from the Paul of later days, for we find 
them repeated by the missionary apostle himself 
years after (Acts xxii. 20). They serve here to 
introduce the narrative of the persecution of the 
Christians which arose after the death of Stephen. 

At that time. The literal translation of the 
Greek words is the best: ‘On that day,’ for it sets 
before us a clearer picture of what then took place. 
Returning from the scene of blood, Saul, armed 
with the authority of the jealous Sanhedrim, at 
once commenced his savage work, and in a very 
short time the little flourishing Church of Jeru- 
salem was dispersed. ; 

They were all scattered abroad. This expres- 
sion should not be understood literally; but as 
many of the great body of Christians, amounting 
at this time to some thousands, obliged by the 
violence of the persecution to leave the city, 
betook themselves to a distance, we can well 
imagine that the various congregations for a time 
were dispersed, and also that the elaborate organi- 
zation of charity alluded to in chap. li. 44, 45, 
iii. 34, 35, and especially in vi. I-3, was broken 
up. This partial dispersion of the new sect, 
this breaking up of their organization, is roughly 
designated by the words, ‘ they were all scattered 
abroad.’ 

Except the apostles. But while many left the 
city, the apostles remained : it is not impossible 
that the veneration with which the people had 
now long regarded these teachers, who had worked 
so many and such beneficent works in their midst, 
preserved them from violence. But whether or 
no they were exposed to danger, they felt they had 
no right to quit the holy city, which they regarded 
as their post of duty. There is an old tradition 
contained in the apocryphal ‘ Preaching of Peter,’ 
that our Lord once said to the apostles, ‘If any one 
of Israel wishes to repent, and through My name 
to believe in God, his sins shall be forgiven him. 
After twelve years, go ye forth into the world, lest 
any one say, We have not heard.’ See also 
Eusebius, //. Z. v. 18. 

Ver. 2. And devout men. In spite of the 
terror caused by the execution of Stephen, and 
the persecution which immediately followed, some 
pious Jews—for this is probably what is meant 
by the term ‘devout men ’—were found reverently 
to bury the martyr’s disfigured body: these, 
though not professedly followers of Jesus, still as 
inquirers, had listened with admiration to the 
brave and eloquent deacon. 

Made great lamentation over him, Chrysos- 
tom remarks that Stephen’s own dying words 
were his noblest funeral oration : ‘ Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.’ There is a curious 
legend repeated by Baronius, that Gamaliel, as a 
secret Christian, gave the body of the martyred 
Stephen sepulture in his own villa garden, and 
that subsequently he was buried in the same 
tomb. 

Ver. 3. As for aul, he made havock of 
the church. We gather some notion respecting 
the extreme severity of this first persecution, from 
casuzl expressions in the Acts, and from the 
epistles of him whe, during these terrible days, 
acted as chief inquisitor: ‘Thinking that he 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
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Jesus of Nazareth... in Jerusalem... he shut 
up many of the saints in prison’ (Acts xxvi, 9, 10). 
And not only did men thus suffer at his hands, ~ 
but women also, a fact three times repeated as 
great aggravation of his cruelty (Acts viii. 3, ix. 2, 
xxii. 4). These persecuted people were scourged 
—‘ often’ scourged—in many synagogues (Acts 
xxvi. 10). Nor was Stephen the only one whe 
suffered death, as we may learn from the Apostle 
Paul’s own confession (Acts xxii. 4, xxvl. 10). 
Every possible effort he used to make them 
blaspheme that holy Name whereby they were 
called (Acts xxvi. 11°; Gal. i. 23). His fame as 
an inquisitor was notorious far and wide; even in 
Damascus, Ananias had heard how much evil he 
had done to the saints of Christ at Jerusalem. 
He was known there ‘as he that destroyed them 
which called on this name in Jerusalem’ (Acts ix. 
13-21. See, too, Gal. i. 13; Phil. iii. 6; 1 Tim, 
Al satsGors xving) 

Ver. 4. Therefore they that were scattered 
abroad went everywhere preaching the word. © 
The immediate result of this bitter persecution 
was the fulfilment of the first part of the Saviour’s 
words : ‘Ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and in Samaria.’ 
Tertullian’s famous saying, ‘The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of Christians,’ is first exempli- 
fied in the conduct of these earliest missionaries, 
in the days that followed the death of Stephen. 
Persecution and trouble only served to make them 
more earnest in their Master’s cause. Wherever 
they went, they proclaimed the faith, and the joy- 
ful tidings concerning the Redeemer and His 
work. Some of the ‘dispersed’ carried the mes- 
sage as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch 
(Acts xi. 19). Some probably travelled even to 
Rome and Italy, for Rom. xvi. 7 makes mention 
of Andronicus and Junia, who were also in Christ 
before Paul’s own conversion. 

As a specimen of the work done by these per- 
secuted banished ones, the writer of the ‘ Acts’ 
gives us in detail, an account of the proceedings of 
one of the more distinguished of them,—Philip 
the deacon, known as the evangelist. 


The Acis of Philip the Deacon.—Philip preaches 
im Samaria, vers. 5-13. 


Ver. 5. Then Philip. This famous missionary 
is the second named in the list of the seven 
deacons (Acts vi. 5), Stephen being the first. It 
may easily be assumed that the persecution would 
be especially directed against the distinguished 
colleagues of the martyred Stephen; and these 
seven seem, as we have noticed above, from the 
time of their official appointment, to have taken a 
very prominent position in the Church at Jeru- 
salem. Philip is called the evangelist (Acts xxi. 8), 
where he is also mentioned as being married, and 
having four daughters—virgins who prophesied. 
The title of evangelist, by which he is commonly 
known in ecclesiastical history, is owing partly 
to the fact that he was the first who, outside the 
holy city, proclaimed the Evangel, good news of 
Christ. 

Went down to the city of Samaria. Philip 
appears at once to have gone down to this old city, 
once the capital of the kingdom. Built originally 
by King Omri, father of Ahab, it remained the 
chief city of Israel while that kingdom endured. 
In B.c. 719, Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, took it 
after a two years’ siege,and razed it to the ground, 
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It never regained anything of its old importance 
until the days of Herod the Great, who restored 
it to its ancient splendour, changing its name to 
Sebaste, the Greek equivalent of Augusta, in 
honour of Czesar Augustus ; the new city was, how- 
ever, still often called by its old name Samaria 
(Josephus, Azz. xx. 6. 2). 

Ver. 6. And the people with one accord gave 
heed. The visit and the work of Christ in the 
neighbouring city of Sychar (St. John iv.) help 
us to understand the warm welcome which Philip 
received among these Samaritans. 

: Ver. 7. Crying with loud voice. Not with 
indignation, because they were forced to abandon 
their unhappy victims, but testifying to the 
Messiahship of Jesus, whose almighty Name they 
were compelled to obey. The expressions used in 
this account of the healing of demoniacs evidently 
supposes the reader to be acquainted with such 
cases in the history of Christ. St. Luke, the pre- 
sumed writer, or at least reviser of the ‘ Acts,’ in 
this book never employs the term daiéva, demons, 
in speaking of the ‘possessed,’ although in his 
Gospel he employs it oftener than any of the 
evangelists ; and from this Bengel infers that the 


-power of possession was feebler after the death 


of Christ. 

Ver. 9. A certain man, called Simon, which 
beforetime in the same city used sorcery. We 
have here a description of the first collision be- 
tween the unreality and imposture in the outside 
world, and the earnestness and single-heartedness 
of the little community who loved the name of 
Jesus. The person called Simon, commonly 
known as Simon Magus, or the magician, was not 
an uncommon figure in the history of this period. 
Such a one we meet with again in Elymas at the 
court of the Roman governor, Sergits Paulus 
(Acts xiii.) Such a one was the famous impostor 
Apollonius of Tyana, who flourished in the same 
century. An advanced knowledge of natural philo- 
sophy, especially of chemistry, gave these clever 
unscrupulous characters a strange power and 
influence over men’s minds, an influence they 
constantly used to further their own selfish ends. 
Simon seems to have been really impressed with 
the miracles performed by. Philip, and at once 
perceived that these wonder-works were of a very 
different order from those which his superior 
knowledge of natural science enabled him to per- 
form. He never seems to have comprehended 
the source whence proceeded Philip’s awful power. 
He attributed it simply to a deeper knowledge of 
the secrets of nature, and thought the key to the 
art was, of course, to be bought. His mistake 
and discomfiture are related in the following 
verses. Bitterly annoyed at the result of his 
collision with the followers of Jesus, it is probable 
that this unhappy man at once turned his great 
powers [for these undoubtedly he possessed in no 
mean degree] to oppose the growing influence 
of the little Church. His evil work was crowned 
with no small measure of success, for in the records 
of the early history of Christianity, among the 
many false teachers who sprang up, Simon Magus 
is invested with a mysterious importance, ‘as the 
great Heresiarch, the open enemy of the apostles, 
inspired, it would seem, by the spirit of evil, to 
countermine the work of the Saviour, and to found 
a school of error in opposition to the Church of 
God.’ In the treatise, Against Heresies, a work 
now generally ascribed to Hippolytus, bishop of 
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Portus, near Rome, about A.D. 218-235, we find 
a general outline of the principles of Simon Magus 
and his school. Some account also is given in 
the same treatise of the Great Announcement 
(axrtPacis wzydéan), a writing compiled from the 
oral teaching of Simon, by one of his immediate 
followers ; in this compilation the revelation with 
which he declared he was entrusted is set forth, 
and the work and Person of Christ are disparaged 
and set aside. See Westcott, Ov the Canon, chap. 
iv., and Ewald, Acten Geschichte, pp. 120, 122. 
Simon is by many regarded as the father of 
Gnosticism. 

Giving out that himself was some great one. 
According to Justin Martyr, Simon pretended that 
he was God, above all principality and power. 
Jerome relates that he said, ‘1 am the Son of 
God,’ ‘the Paraclete,’ ‘the Almighty,’ etc. Such 
bold assertions as these related by Justin Martyr 
and Jerome were no doubt made subsequently to 
his collison with Peter and Philip. Exasperated 
by his repulse, and the exposure he had suffered 
at the hands of these believers in Christ, envious 
too of their powers and also of the consideration 
which they enjoyed with so many of the people, 
he endeavoured, by assuming the titles of the 
Master of Peter and Philip, to win something 
of the power they possessed, and which he 
coveted. 

Ver. 10. To whom they all gave heed. Men 
in that age were peculiarly liable to be deluded 
by the pretensions of false prophets, as Neander 
well observes : ‘ At that time an indefinite long- 
ing after a new voice from heaven—a strange, rest- 
less feeling in men’s minds, such as usually goes 
before mighty changes in the history of men, was 
spread abroad; this vague, anxious feeling be- 
wildered and deceived many’ (from Neander’s 
Planting, vol. i.). 

From the least to the greatest. That is to say, 
men and women of all ages, young as well as old, 
were ready to listen to him. 

Ver. 11. He had bewitched them with sor- 
ceries. Professor Westcott suggests ‘that it 
would be interesting to inquire how far the magi- 
cal arts universally attributed to Simon and his 
followers admit of a physical explanation. In his 
school, if anywhere, we should look for an ad- 
vanced knowledge of nature’ (//ést. of the Canon, 
chap. iv. sect. 1. note, p. 301). 

Ver. 12. But when they believed Philip... . 
they were baptized, both men and women. 
‘Philip,’ as Bishop Lightfoot observes (Gu/a- 
tians, Dissertation 1ii.), ‘carried into practice the 
doctrine which Stephen preached and for which 
he died.’ ‘ Stephen was the first to look sted- 
fastly to the end of that which is abolished, to 
sound the death-knell of the Mosaic ordinances and 
the Temple worship, and to claim for the Gospel 
unfettered liberty and universal rights.’ Philip, by 
preaching to and then baptizing a number of Sama- 
ritans who believed, was the founder of the earliest 
Gentile congregation. The first stones of the 
Church of the Gentiles were laid by those men who 
were dispersed when the persecution ‘ arose about 
Stephen.’ 

Ver. 13. Then Simon himself believed also: 
and when he was baptized. It is not necessary 
to assume that the unhappy man was simply moved 
by the persuasion that Philip was a greater magi- 
cian than himself, though no doubt this thought 
influenced him; but he seems to have accepted 
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the fact that Philip’s Master was in some way or 
other the long-looked-for Messiah. Still he only 
admitted this belief as a matter of history ; it had 
no effect, as we shall see presently, on his life, his 
heart all the while, though receiving the historic 
fact, remaining utterly unchanged and hardened. 


The Sanction of the Leaders of the Church is given 
to the Work of Philip among the Samaritans. 
—The Samarian Mission of Peter and John, 
14-25. 

Ver. 14. Now when the apostles which were 
at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had received 
the wordof God. To formally sanction this work 
of Philip in Samaria, and the subsequent general 
admission of the Samarian people into the Church 
of the Master, was for the College of Apostles in 
Jerusalem no slight matter, for it signified a com- 
plete breaking down of the old barriers of preju- 
dice, behind which the orthodox Jew had rigidly 
entrenched himself. We can hardly understand 
now what a painful struggle it must have been for 
pious Jews like James, the Lord’s brother, and John 
to concede that even the hated Samaritan had a 
right to the kingdom of heaven—that the bitterly 
hated, the ‘ accursed people,’ as they deemed them, 
might join the Church of Christ on the same terms 
as a Hebrew of the Hebrews. And yet this is 
what the College of Apostles conceded when they 
sent two of their most distinguished members to 
lay hands on the baptized of Samaria. ‘He who 
eats the bread of a Samaritan,’ says the Talmud, 
‘is as one who eats swine’s flesh. This accursed 
people shall have no part in the resurrection of the 
dead.’ To be a Samaritan, in the eyes of an 
austere Jew, was to have a devil (John viii. 48). 

They sent unto them Peter and John. In 
accordance with the Master’s first mission, when 
He called the Twelve unto Him, and began to 
send them forth by two and two (Mark vi. 7), so 
we find two together, Peter and John, in the 
Temple (Acts iii. 1); so Paul and Barnabas (Acts 
xiii. 2) are associated to preach the Gospel to the 
Gentiles ; so later we find together Paul and Silas 
(Acts xv. 40) and Barnabas and Mark (Acts xv. 39). 

John is not mentioned after this in the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

Vers. 15-17. On the whole question of this 
laying on of the apostles’ hands in Samaria, see the 
Excursus at the end of this chapter. 

Ver. 16. For as yet he was fallen upon none 
of them. It has been often asked whether this 
was owing to any defect in the faith of the Sama- 
ritans. Nothing, however, in the history would 
lead us to suppose that this was the case. The 
opinion of Chrysostom, followed by many modern 
commentators, supplies the most probable answer : 
‘Philip could not bestow the Holy Ghost, because 
he was not an apostle.’ The plain truth seems 
to be: none but the apostles were empowered to 
bestow this mighty gift. The early cessation of 
miraculous power in the Church is discussed briefly 
in the Excursus at the end of this chapter. 
The special duty of imposition of hands on the 
baptized, up to this time exclusively belonged to 
the apostles. It appears subsequently to have 
passed to the Episcopal order, which, before the 
close of the first century, undoubtedly arose in 
the Christian Church ; but while the solemn right 
to lay hands on the baptized, and thus formally 
to invoke the blessed presence of the Holy Ghost, 
was inherited by the bishops from the apostles, it 
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does not seem that the power of working miracles 
was ever communicated by the imposition of hands, 
by any save the apostles themselves. Bas: 

Ver. 18. And when Simon saw that through 
laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost 
was given. The gifts of the Holy Ghost were in 
this case plainly visible. The laying on of the 
apostles’ hands conferred something more than the 
inward spiritual grace ; outward miraculous gifts 
of some kind or other were plainly bestowed. 
The covetousness of Simon was excited by the 
sight of this strange power. He had watched 
Philip perform miracles, but never until he stood 
by John and Peter had he conceived it possible 
that this power was transferable. 

He offered them money. His heart was utterly 
unmoved. His sordid, grasping nature remained 
unchanged, though he had heard the burning 
words of the missionaries of Jesus. He simply 
looked on John and Peter as magicians far supe- 
rior to himself, as men more deeply versed in the 
secrets of the craft even than Philip, whose works | 
he had been admiring and wondering at. He 
supposed the secret of these men, like everything 
else Simon knew of in this world, was to be pur- 
chased with gold and silver. 

Ver. 20. Thy money perish with thee. This 
is no curse or imprecation on the part of Peter, 
for in ver. 22 we find the apostle exhorting the 
would-be magician to repentance. It is merely 
an expression of the strong abhorrence which an 
honest, righteous man would feel at such a miser- 
able misconception of God’s ways of working. 
Taken in conjunction with the reminder to repent- 
ance in ver. 22, it is an awful prediction of what 
would be the fate of the covetous man if his heart 
remain unchanged. Gold and silver would perish 
inthe end’ Equally valueless and perishable would 
be the Life of an unrighteous man. The corrup- 
tible nature of that gold and silver which man 
prizes so dearly seems to have been ever in St. 
Peter’s mind, and to have entered continually into 
his arguments. See I Pet. i. 7, 18; and on the 
fatal covetousness of false teachers, perhaps the 
followers of this same unhappy man, see 2 Pet. 
ii. 3, and Acts iii. 6. 

The gift of God. ‘You thought the Holy 
Ghost was to be bought. Learn it is a free gift, 
bestowed when and where the Eternal chooses.’ 

Ver. 21. Thou hast neither part nor lot in 
this matter. More accurately rendered ‘in this 
word ’—that is to say, one whose heart is given 
up, as is yours, to covetousness and greed of gain, 
has no share in the word or doctrine which we 
teach, the doctrine which teaches the way and 
manner of the inward and outward gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Thy He is not right. 
sees it. 

Ver. 22. If perhaps the thought of thine heart 
may be forgiven thee. The words ‘2/ perhaps’ 
were uttered owing to the very grave character of 
the sin which St. Peter believed the impostor magi- 
cian to have been guilty of. The apostle was 
ignorant whether the state of heart which prompted 
such a request as Simon’s was capable of true 
repentance, but he doubtless spoke these grave, 
solemn words to stir up any feelings of remorse 
which might still be lingering in that hard, covet: 
ous heart. Alford’s comment here is a weighty 
one: ‘This verse is important taken in connec- 
tion with John xx. 23, ‘* Whose soever sins yt 


Is not sincere, as God 
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remit, they are remitted unto them,” etc., as 


showing how completely the apostles themselves 
referred the forgiveness of sins to, and left it in the 
sovereign power of God, and not to their own 
delegated power of absolution.’ 

Ver. 23. For I perceive that thou art in the 
gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity. 
St. Peter here gives the reason why he doubts the 
possibility of forgiveness. It was not that he 
conceived it possible that God would ever refuse 
pardon to any really penitent sinner, no matter 
how deeply such a one might have sinned, but 
that he feared Simon’s heart was full of bitter hate 
for his Master’s blessed Gospel, and that his life 
was bound by the chain of sin. 

Ver. 24. Pray ye to the Lord for me, that 
none of these things which ye have spoken come 
upon me. So Pharaoh entreated Moses to inter- 
cede for him with the Eternal (Ex. viii. 29, ix. 28, 
x. 17), and yet hardened his heart afterwards. 
Bengel observes here: ‘He confesses his fear of 
punishment, not horror of guilt.’ The history of 
the Acts never refers again to this episode ; so, as 
far as the New Testament records are concerned, 
we are left in doubt whether or no St. Peter’s 
solemn words had any effect on the subsequent 
life and conduct of Simon. Ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, however, takes up the story of the unhappy 
life. This gifted but deeply erring man seems, 
after his meeting with the apostles, to have gone 
on from bad to worse. He persevered in his dark 
pursuits, and soon became notorious as one of the 
most bitter of the opponents of Christianity. 

Ver. 25. And they . . . returned to Jerusa- 
lem. ‘They—that is, John and Peter—now left 
Philip to pursue his work alone, and returned to 
the capital city. 

And preached the gospel in many villages of 
the Samaritans. On their way back to their own 
home, the two, deeply moved at the ready recep- 
tion of the Word by this hitherto despised people, 
remembered how their Master, looking forward 
in His Divine foreknowledge to such an hour as 
this, had beheld these very fields of Samaria 
‘ white already to harvest,’ the harvest of the Lord 
(Johniv. 35). With these words of the Redeemer 
ringing in their ears, John and Peter continued in 
many a Samaritan village the good work of Philip, 
and as they journeyed on to Jerusalem kept on 
proclaiming the good news of God among the 
homes of the Samaritan people. ‘The same John,’ 
be it remembered, ‘ who once wished for fire to 
come down from heaven to consume these very 
people, now preached to them the Gospel of peace. 
He had since that time learned much in the school 
of Christ. Then he knew not what spirit he was 
of, but now he was actuated by the Holy Spirit. 
It was a different kind of fire which he now prayed 
might descend from heaven upon these Samaritans 
—the fire of the Holy Ghost’ (Gloag). 


The Acts of Philip the Deacon.—LEpisode of the 
Conversion and Baptism of the Ethiopian 
Eunuch, the Treasurer of the Queen of 
Ethiopia, 26-40. 

Ver, 26. And the angel of the Lord spake unto 
Philip. The more accurate rendering, ‘But an 
angel of the Lord,’ is more in harmony with the 
history of the early days of the Church. Among 
the strange and supernatural manifestations which 
accompanied the laying of the first stones of the 
Christian Church, the visible manifestation of angels 
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is not the least remarkable. It was no special 
minister of the great King in this case, as we read 
of in the announcement to Zacharias the priest 
and Mary the virgin (Luke i, 19-26), but simply 
one of the army of Heaven. For other instances 
of this visible ministering on the part of angels in 
these first days, see Acts i. 10, v. 19, x. 3, xii. 7, 
xxvill, 23. There is no hint given here that this 
appearance took place in a dream or a vision. 
The writer of the ‘ Acts’ here simply relates the 
actual appearance of an angelic being to Philip. 

Unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem 
unto Gaza, which is desert. Gaza was one of 
the oldest cities in the world. It is mentioned 
with Sodom and the cities of the plain before their 
destruction (Gen. x. 19). It was the chief city 
of the Philistines, and in later years was of great 
importance as a frontier fortress, and the key to 
Egypt on the south and to Syria on the north. 

After many sieges and vicissitudes of fortune, 
we hear of it frequently during the Crusades. It 
still exists under the changed name of Ghuzzeh, 
and contains a population of about 15,000. 

The exact application of the words, ‘which is 
desert,’ has given rise to much argument. Some 
suppose the words refer to the deserted state of 
Gaza, as though it were uninhabited. Another 
view prefers to understand the expression in a 
moral sense: ‘This is desert,’ being the angel’s 
reason for Philip being sent to evangelise this 
region, in which the light of truth seemed hope- 
lessly dimmed ; but the simple meaning of the words 
gives the best sense. There were several roads 
which led to Gaza, and the angel carefully pointed 
out one of them to Philip as the way by which he 
was to go, knowing that he would thus meet the 
Ethiopian ; so the heavenly messenger directed 
him to choose that particular road which, after 
passing Hebron, led through a desolate, solitary 
country. In other words, he said, ‘Go to Gaza 
by the desert road.’ 

Ver. 27. A man of Ethiopia. This man was 
not, as some have suggested, a Jew who lived in 
Ethiopia, but most probably was a heathen convert 
to Judaism, and now was returning home from a 
pilgrimage to the chief shrine of his adopted re- 
ligion. We know that at this time there were 
many Jews in Ethiopia. 

Under Candace queen of the Ethiopians. Can- 
dace was the ordinary name of the female rulers 
of Merée, the north part of Ethiopia. Eusebius, 
H. £. ii. 1, writing some three hundred years 
later, tells us that even in his days the custom 
still prevailed in Ethiopia of the supreme power 
being held by a female ruler. The title Candace 
was the customary title of the sovereign, as 
Pharaoh had been in Egypt, and Czesar continued 
to be in Rome. 

Ver. 28. Read Esaias the prophet. He was re- 
turning home, deeply impressed with the sanctuary, 
the wonders of which he had just been beholding, 
and whose strange, glorious history had so deeply 
interested him, and was reading the mystic words 
of one of the greatest of the Hebrew prophets. 
Probably the~passage he was meditating on was 
one of those to which his attention had been just 
called in Jerusalem as referring to the sufferings 
of Messiah, concerning whom so many strange, 
mysterious sayings were then current in the holy 
city connected with that now famous persecuted 
sect which believed that the lately-crucified Jesus 
was the long-promised anointed Deliverer. The 
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scriptures he was reading were the Greek version 
of the LXX., well known throughout Egypt and 
the adjacent countries. It was a maxim of the 
Rabbis, that one who was on a journey and without 
a companion, should busy himself in the study of 
the law. 

Vers. 30, 31. Understandest thou what thou 
readest? The last division of the prophecy of 
Isaiah contains a description of the ‘servant of 
the Lord.’ A famous enemy of Christianity has 
complained that Jesus Christ brought on His own 
crucifixion by a series of preconcerted measures, 
merely to give the disciples who came after Him the 
triumph of an appeal to the old prophecies, and 
especially to the 53d chapter of Isaiah, which the 
eunuch was reading when Philip accosted him. 

So clear, indeed, here is the correspondence 
between the prophecy and the history of the 
Passion, that in this 53d chapter we seem rather 
to be reading a history of the past than a predic- 
tion of something which was to take place in the 
far future. Jews in modern times have tried, but 
with a total want of success, to refer the ‘servant 
of the Lord,’ spoken of in the famous passage, now 
to Hezekiah, now 
to Jeremiah, now 
to Isaiah himself, 
sometimes to the 
people Israel col- 
lectively. Butsome 
of their best and 
most esteemed 
teachers, despair- 
ing of finding any 
other key to the 
prophecy, admit 
honestly that Mes- 
siah is here spoken 
of. This, for in- 
stance, is the inter- 
pretation of R. 
Solomon Jarchi in 
the twelfthcentury, 
and of R. Isaac 
Abarbanel in the 
fifteenth century, 
whose names stand 
among the very highest and most esteemed of 
Jewish divines and commentators. 

Ver. 32. The place of the scripture which he 
read was this, He was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter; and like a lamb dumb before his 
shearer, so opened he not his mouth. The 
whole passage (vers. 32, 33) is taken almost ver- 
batim from the LXX. version of Isa. lili, 7, 8; 
the whole of the section is minutely descriptive of 
the circumstances of the Lord’s Passion. This, 
the first part cf it, found its fulfilment in the 
history of Jesus before Pilate and his other judges, 
and especially in His reply of gentle dignity to the 
man who struck Him for answering the high priest, 
and generally in the brave patience of His bearing 
throughout the whole course of His Passion. 

Ver. 33. In his humiliation his judgment was 
taken away. The Greek version of the LXX., 
from which the Ethiopian eunuch was reading, 
translates the Hebrew in this passage with very 
great freedom, The literal rendering of the 
Hebrew would be: ‘ By oppression and a judicial 
sentence he was dragged to punishment ’—that is 
to say, dy an oppressive, unrighteous, judicial pro- 
ceeding he was dragged to punishment. The LXX, 
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paraphrase this in the words: ‘In his humiliation, — 
his judgment ’—that is, the right to justice—‘ and 
humanity were taken (or withheld) from him.’ 
Gloag thus enlarges it : ‘ Jesus appeared in a form so 
humble, a man so poor and insignificant, that Pilate, 
though convinced of His innocence, thought it not 
worth while to hazard anything to preserve His life.’ 

His generation who shall declare? But though 
so lowly, so mean, so poor, was His semblance 
on earth, who shall declare His generation? It is 
ineffable ! for He is the eternal Son of God, be- 
gotten from everlasting of the Father. 

For his life is taken from the earth. Not 
simply taken away, as the life of an ordinary 
mortal might be, but lifted up from the earth— 
referring to the ascension of Jesus Christ to the 
right hand of the Father, where He was before. 
And thus, though as far as man’s eye couid see 
His life among us was poor and humble, its be- 
ginning and end were alike incomprehensible— 
best described in His sacred words addressed to 
His own in that last evening: ‘I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world ; again, 
I leave the world, and go unto the Father’ (John 
xvi. 28; and corn- 
pare Goulburn, 
Acts of the Deacons, 
chap. vii.). 

Ver. 35. Then 
Philip opened his 
mouth, An ori- 
ental expression 
which occurs ordi- 
narily before grave 
and weighty words 
(see: -ActSiammars 
Job. iit, Tyee 
20). 

And began at 
thesamescripture, 
and preached unto 
him Jesus. Philip 
showed the strange 
and marvellous cor- 
respondence _be- 
tween the many 
descriptions of the 
Messiah of the prophets and the now well- 
known life of Jesus of Nazareth, beginning his 
inspired teaching with an exposition of the pas- 
sage of Isaiah which the Ethiopian was then 
reading. 

Ver. 36. A certain water. Eusebius and 
Jerome point out as the scene of this baptism a 
fountain near Beth-sur, now a village, Beth-coron, 
not far from Hebron, some twenty miles south of 
Jerusalem. 

See, here is water; what doth hinder me to 
be baptized? A proof, says Wordsworth, ‘that 
Philip, in preaching Jesus, had preached the ne- 
cessity of baptism’ (so Aug.). ‘ By the expression, 
‘*Philip preached to him Jesus,” St. Luke im- 
plies that Philip preached not only what is to be 
believed concerning Christ, but what is to be done 
by those who are joined to the unity of the body 
of Christ, and so preached to him the main points 
of Christian faith and duty.’ 

Ver. 37. This verse is one of the very few im- 
portant doctrinal passages of the New Testament 
which the studies of late years on the subject of 
textual criticism haveaffected. The devout student 
of the word of God fearlessly accepts the con- 
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clusions which result from a careful examination 
of the varied evidence upon which the genuineness 
of each passage of the New Testament rests. The 
result of such study has been, that scholars have 
agreed to reject as undoubtedly spurious, here and 
there, a famous doctrinal text, such as 1 St. John 
v. 7, to mark as at least doubtful such a passage 
as Acts viii. 37. The words here are found in 
Irenzeus, iii. 12 (second century); they are cited by 
this father without the least misgiving. The cele- 
brated Codex E (Landianus) of the Acts (sixth 
century) contains them, but they appear in no other 
of the Uncial mss. of the ‘Acts ;’ they are found in 
the Philoxenian Syriac certainly, and in the Vulgate, 
etc. The Latin fathers, Cyprian, Jerome, and 
Augustine, were all acquainted with it. It was 
known and certainiy well received in the Western 
or Latin Church, from the second century down- 
wards, and afterwards made some way among the 
later Greek Codices and writers (see Scrivener, Vew 
Testament Criticism, pp. 387-443, 444). Meyer 
suggests that the words may have been taken, in 
the first instance, from some very early Baptismal 
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Liturgy, and thence copied by some scribe into a 
manuscript of the Acts. Of recent commentators, 
Wordsworth declines to expunge them, and Borne- 
mann includes them in brackets ; but the majority 
exclude them altogether from the text. 

Ver. 38. And he baptized him, The comment 
of Gregory of Nazianzen, about A.D. 370-380, on 
this verse, quoted by Wordsworth, is curious and 
interesting ; ‘Let me be a Philip, and be thou a 
minister of Candace. Say, Here is water, what 
hindereth me to be baptized? Seize the oppor- 
tunity. Though an Ethiop in body, be thou pure 
in heart; and do not say: Let a bishop baptize 
me, and’ if a presbyter, let him be unmarried. 
Man looketh on the face, but God on the heart. 
Any minister can cleanse you by baptism if he is 
not alien from the ’Church. One minister may be 
of gold, another of iron, but they are both like 
rings which have the seal of Christ. Let them 
stamp on thee, who art the wax, the image of the 
great King; there may be a difference in the 
metal, there is nonein the seal’ (St. Greg. Nazian- 
zen, An Oration to those who delay their Baptism). 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Ver. 39. The Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip. These words clearly relate a supernatural 
disappearance of Philip. We possess instances of 
a similar miraculous rapture, in the history of 
Elijah (1 Kings xviii. 12; 2 Kings ii, 11), in the 
writings of Ezekiel, where we read on several 
occasions that the Spirit lifted him up and took 
him away (see Ezek. iii. 12). On one occasion 
‘the Spirit’ put forth the form of a hand and took 
him by a lock of his head, and lifted him up 
between earth and heaven, and brought him in 
the visions of God to Jerusalem, to the door of 
the inner gate. The Greek word translated 
‘caught away’ is the same as that employed by 
St. Paul, where he speaks of his ‘rapture’ into the 
third heaven and into Paradise—‘ caught up to the 
third heaven,’ ‘caught up into Paradise,’ where he 
heard the unspeakable words (2 Cor. xii. 2,4), The 
same remarkable word is used (1 Thess. iv. 17) in 
the description of the Lord’s second Advent, after 
the resurrection of the dead in Christ : ‘ We which 
are alive and remain shall be “‘ caught up ” together 
with them in the clouds, tomeet the Lord in the air.’ 

VOL, II. 22 
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Azotus. 


He went on his way rejoicing. The sudaen~ 
disappearance of Philip seemed to the Ethiopian 
eunuch a miraculous assurance that the message 
and instruction he had received was indeed from 
heaven, and thus strengthened, went on his way 
rejoicing. There is a tradition that this minister 
of Candace, whose name was Judich, preached 
the Gospel on his return to Ethiopia with great 
success, and that his royal mistress was among 
his converts ; but we possess no certain records of 
the conversion of any number of the Ethiopians 
until the time of Frumentius in the reign of 
Constantine (fourth century). 

Ver. 40. But Philip was found at Azotus. 
Azotus, better known as Ashdod, one of the 
principal Philistine cities, near to the sea-coast. 
The site is now marked by a mound covered with 
broken pottery and a few pieces of marble (see 
1 Sam. v. 3; Amos i. 8). 

Till he came to Cesarea. Czesarea became 
Philip’s home. He probably made it for many 
years the centre of missionary enterprises. Here, 
after some twenty years, we find him still, when 
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Saul, zow bréathing threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord, was welcomed, 
together with St. Luke, the reputed writer of these 
‘Acts,’ by this same Philip the deacon and his 
four prophet daughters, as the great and honoured 
Christfan missionary. 

Céesarea was distant about seventy miles from 
Jerusalem, and was situated on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Before the days of the great 
Herod, it was merely a station for vessels. Herod, 
however, designed to make it the commercial 
capital of Palestine ; he adorned it with marble 
palaces, provided it with a magnificent har- 
bour, larger than the Pirzeus at Athens, and 
with a vast quay. In the midst of.the new city 
rose, on an eminence, the Temple of Czesar, with 
statues of the Emperor and of Rome. With 
slavish adulation, King Herod named the city after 
his powerful patron Augustus, C@sarea, under 
whose mighty protection for the present and the 
far future he placed the new capital of the old 
Land of Promise. After Herod’s death, Czesarea 
became the residence of the Roman governors of 
the country. Here the well-known Procurators 
Pontius Pilate, Felix, and Festus held their 
‘courts.’ Here Paul was subsequently tried be- 
fore that brilliant assembly, presided over by the 
Roman governor, and King Agrippa, and the 
infamous Princess Bernice. 

At the commencement of the Jewish war, we 
read of 20,000 Jews resident at Czsarea being 
massacred. Vespasian was saluted emperor first 
in this place. In grateful memory, probably, of 
this circumstance, he raised it to the dignity of a 
colony ; but its prosperity seems gradually to have 
decayed. We hear of it now and again in the 
days of the Crusaders, but it has been for several 
centuries a mere heap of ruins. A few fishers’ huts 
now occupy the site of this once proud capital. 


EXCURSUS. 


THE LAYING ON OF THE APOSTLES’ HANDS IN 
SAMARIA—ITS INFLUENCE ON THE PRAC- 
TICE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


‘The ancient custom of the Church was, after 
they had baptized, to add thereunto imposition of 
hands with effectual prayer for the illumination 
of God’s most Holy Spirit, to confirm and perfect 
that which the grace of the same Spirit had begun 
in baptism’ (Hooker, £ccl. Polity, v. 66). This 
ordinance was derived from the practice of the 
apostles, as related in this passage, and also in 
Acts xix. 6; see also Heb. vi. 2. 

It was no new custom; it had ever been practised 
in the Church of the Old Testament. Thus 
Israel, when he blessed Ephraim and Manasses, laid 
his hands upon their heads and prayed (Gen. 
xlviii. 14). Thus Moses ordained Joshua to be 
his successor (Num. xxvii. 18). How common 
the practice was on solemn occasions, we see from 
the fact of the women of Israel bringing young 
children to Christ to put His hands on them and 
pray. 

After the Lord’s ascension, prayer and the 
imposition of the apostles’ hands were the means 
whereby, after baptism, the first believers became 
partakers in greater or less degree of the gifts and 
graces of the Holy Ghost. Of these gifts and 
graces, the power of working miracles, which so 
excited the wonder and envy of Simon Magus, 
was not (except perhaps in very rare and peculiar 
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cases) extended beyond a certain few of the : 
disciples upon whom the apostles themselves laid 
their hands ; but though these special miraculous 
gifts, which in some cases accompanied the im- 
position of the apostles’ hands, perhaps never very 
numerous, ceased when the apostles passed away, 
the rite of laying on of hands, possessing a deeper 
signification than the mere imparting a temporary 
miraculous power, was never discontinued, but 
remained a practice in all the churches. 

In the first instance, we know that this sacred 
rite was performed by the apostles; nor does it 
appear that this solemn confirmation of the bap- 
tized was ever performed in the first years of 
Christianity by any except the apostles. We 
find a special mention of St. Paul laying his 
hands on certain newly-baptized converts. When 
Episcopal government first appeared in Gentile 
Christendom is uncertain; early in the second 
century the Episcopal office, we know, was firmly _ 
and widely established. Professor Lightfoot, 
adopting in great measure the view of Rothe, 
concludes that during the last thirty years of the 
first century, in the lifetime of St. John, the new 
constitution of the Church was organised, and 
many of the special duties and privileges of the 
apostles passed to the bishops, who succeeded 
them in all countries as governors of the churches, 
Among these special functions hitherto reserved 
for men of apostolic dignity was ‘confirmation.’ 
At the end of the second century Tertullian wrote ; 
his testimony carries us back to the very verge of 
the times when men lived who must have heard 
and seen St. John. In his treatise De Baptismo, 
he writes as though ‘confirmation’ was the un- 
varying custom in North Africa. Cyprian, bishop 
of Carthage, writing about fifty years later, alludes 
to it as to an ordinary office of his Episcopal order. 
‘They who are baptized,’ he says, ‘are brought to 
the chief pastors of the church, that, by our prayer 
(Cyprian was a bishop) and the laying on of hands, 
they may receive the Holy Ghost.’ Firmilian, 
bishop of Czesarea in Cappadocia, who lived about 
the same time, alludes to bishops as the ordinary 
ministers of this office. The canons of the 
council of Eliberis, held not long after, speak of 
this confirmation of the baptized by the bishop as 
an universally practised rite. Jerome in the latter 
end of the fourth century tells us that it was the 
general practice of the Roman Church for bishops 
to go about the country villages and remoter places 
in their dioceses to give imposition of hands to 
such as were baptized by presbyters and deacons 
(Adv. Lucifer, c. 4). Augustine about the same 
period, writing of the practice of the North African 
Church, says: ‘The apostles only laid hands on 
men, that the Holy Ghost by their prayers might 
descend on them, which custom the Church now 
observed and practised by her bishops or governors 
also’ (De Trinitate, i. 15). Ambrose, bishop of 
Milan, a few years before had held similar language 
(see his treatise, De Sacram. 1. 3). 

We therefore confidently conclude that the 
Church of Christ from the very earliest times 
supplemented baptism by prayer and the imposi- 
tion of hands, to the end that the Holy Ghost 
might be poured upon those already baptized, 
grounding the universal custom upon the example 
of Peter and John related in the eighth chapter of 
the ‘ Acts.’ In the first days, it is clear that the 
apostles alone administered the holy rite. As the 
Church developed, the duty of administering con- 
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_ firmation passed, with many other of the exclusive 
privileges of the apostles, to the bishops, who, 
twenty or thirty years before the close of the first 
century, probably succeeded to the government of 
the various churches. Never, except in some 
special and extraordinary cases, does it seem that 
this solemn rite of imposition of hands was per- 
formed except by the bishop himself. 

At the first, there is no doubt but that baptism 
was immediately followed by confirmation ; but it 
is clear that very soon an interval longer or shorter 
severed the sacrament from the subsequent rite. 
And the reasons for this severance are obvious ; 
for, as converts to Christianity multiplied, these 
in the first instance were more frequently baptized 
by a minister of an inferior degree, by presbyters 
or mere deacons, who might baptize but not con- 
firm, as in the case instanced in our present passage 
when John and Peter confirmed those whom 
Philip had already baptized. Then, too, as the 
Church grew older, and Christian families multi- 
plied rapidly in all the great centres of the civilised 
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world, Christian parents began to bring their little 
ones early to the baptismal font to win for them 
the covenant blessing, thus laying for them the 
first foundations of the life of faith. These little 
ones, early admitted into the family of God, in 
good time became of an age when they could dis- 
charge the duties of Christian men and women ; 
then and not till then did they receive the blessing 
invoked by the solemn laying on of the chief 
pastor’s hands. And so the rite became in the very 
earliest times separated from the sacrament—the 
sacrament of baptism admitting them as children 
into the family of God, and the rite of confirmation 
coming in subsequently and arming those already 
baptized, against sin and the varied temptations of 
life, by means of, tc use Tertullian’s weighty words 
again, ‘imposition of hands, with invocation and 
invitation of the Holy Ghost, which willingly 
cometh down from the Father to rest upon the 
purified and blessed bodies, as it were acknow- 
ledging the waters of baptism, a fit seat’ (De 
Baptismo, c. 8). 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Appearance of the Risen Lord to Saul—He becomes a Believer in the 
Lord Jesus—Certain Acts of Peter. 


I Ne “Saul, yet * breathing out threatenings and slaughter Seech. viii.3, 


against the disciples of the Lord, went unto ‘the high 


S XXVl1, I2, 


P. 
Cp. Job xv. 


i 13- s) 
2 priest, And desired of him letters to “ Damascus to the syna- ¢ Cb. xxii, 5, 


gosues, that if he found any of ¢/zs way,’ whether they were men 
3 or women, he might bring ¢em bound unto Jerusalem. 
as he journeyed, he came near “ Damascus: and suddenly there 
4 shined round about him a light from heaven: And he fell to the 
earth,? “and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why 
And he said, Who art thou, Lord? 
And the Lord® said, I am Jesus * whom thou persecutest : 27 zs 
6 hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
and astonished, said, Lord, “what wilt thou have me to do? 


5 persecutest thou * me? 


7 it shall be told thee what thou *must do. 


8 but seeing no man. 


XXVi. Io, IT. 
@ See rt Kings 
, xi 24; Isa. 
“And,  vii.8. Cp. 

1 Kings xx. 

34. 

e So ver. 8; 
ch, xxii. 
6-11, Xxvi. 
12-18. 

Jr Cor. xvi8, 

g Zech. ii. 8. 
So Isa. Ixiii, 
9. Cp.2 

5 (Cor; asis: 
And he, trembling 


h See Lu.iii.1o, . 


And the Lord said unto him, ‘ Arise, and go into the city, and # Cp. Eacle 
And ? the men +5: * Gor. ix 
which journeyed with him stood speechless, ” hearing a voice,’ 70 Dap-x7- 
And Saul arose from the earth ; and when or Jes. 
his eyes were opened, “he saw xo man:° but ’ they led him by 1&8 ah. xxii 
And he was three (& 5, wii 


9 the hand, and brought 4 into Damascus. 
days without sight, and neither did eat nor drink. 
And there was a certain disciple at ¢Damascus, named ¢Ch. xxii. 12 


10 


1 of the way 


3 The older authorities omit ‘the Lord,’ render, 


Il. 


2 upon the earth 
‘and he said.’ Adso the older 


authorities omit the following words : ‘it is hard for thee to kick against the 


pricks. 


to do? And the Lord said unto him.’ 


And he, trembling and astonished, said, Lord, what wilt thou have me 


4 the voice 


5 The more trustworthy of the ancient authorities read ‘nothing’ instead of 


‘no man.’ 
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Ananias ; and to him said the Lord in %a vision, Ananias. Bios 12. See 
11 And he eaie, Behold, I am here, Lord. And the Lord satd +Ver. 17 San 


Lu. xili, 13. 
unto him, Arise, and go into the street which is called Straight, s Ver. 2, = 
and inquire in the house of Judas for ove called Saul, of Sees ‘ae at 


12 for, behold, he prayeth, And hath seen in %a vision® a man_ Komi. 7, 


Xvi. 2, 15; E 
named Ananias coming in, and ” putting #zs hand on him, that | Cor. i. a, ete 


zw Ver. 213 ch. 


13 he might receive his sight. Then Ananias answered, Lord, I xxi. 26; 


7 i 2 1 Cor. i, 2. 
have heard by many’ of this man, ~how much evil he hath Sods eae 


14 done to thy ‘saints at Jerusalem: And here he hath authority ote ae i 


15 from the chief priests to bind all “that call on thy name. But ,,2233G. 


w So ch. xiii. 2, 
the Lord said unto him, Go ‘Ay way; for he is a chosen vessel *%ti; 15 2% 


XXvi. 17; 


unto me, “to bear my name before *the Gentiles, and *kings, @om > a 


16 and the children of Israel: For *1 will show him how great Cae a 
17 things he must suffer “for my name’s sake. % And Ananias went *(i3y xi. 35, 
* a F zi 6; 
his way, and entered into ‘the house; and % putting his hands i 16, i feed 

‘ph. iii. 8 ; 


on him, said, * Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus,7that appeared tim. it. 7; 


2 Tim. i. 11, 


unto thee in the way as thou camest, hath sent me, that thou iy. x. 
Ch. xxv. 22, 


mightest receive thy sight, and * be filled with the Holy Ghost.® ” 23; xxv. 5 


: . . ° 325 2 Tim. 
18 And immediately there fell from his eyes as it had been scales:° _ iv.’r6. 
7. . : 10 > e 2 Ch. xx, 23, 
and he received sight forthwith,’® and arose, and “ was baptized. xxi. 113 2 
: : OF; Vis Aspe 
19 And ? when he had received meat, he was strengthened. *Then xi. 38s 
es. ill. 3 
was Saul" certain days with the disciples which were at ‘= 
RX. oy 
o Damascus. And straightway he preached Christ’? in the c Veta 
er. I2. 


21 synagogues, that he is ’the Son of God. But all that heard ¢ Sega 
him were amazed, and said, Is not this he that ” destroyed fee ch xxii. 
them “which called on this name in Jerusalem, °and came g See ch. ii. 


ACh, xxii. = 


hither for that zwéent,*that he might bring them bound unto 7€p. ver. 9. 
XXVi. 20, 


22 the chief priests? But Saul increased the more in strength, See Mat. 


and confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, % proving Gals 

that this is very’* Christ. —— ‘. 
23 And after that many days were fulfilled, the Jews took 2Ujr 3. |. 
24 counsel to kill him: But their ” laying await was known” of A oe. Cp. 

Saul. *And they watched the gates ‘day and night to kill pong: 
25 him. Then the disciples’ took him by night, and “let him , Gi. Xx 3,10, 


26 down by the wall in a * basket. And “when Saul” wascome #e' Gi? "So 
to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the disciples: but pee ee 


they were all afraid of him, and believed not that he was*’ rea 


Q 52 Cor. xi. 3% 
t See Rev. iv. 8. u2 Cor. xi. 33. So Josh, ii. 15; 1 Sam. xix.12. See Mat x. 23. 
uv See Mat. xvi. 10. w Ch. xxii. 17-20¢ 











8 The words ‘in a vision’ are not found in the most ancient authorities. 
7 from many 8 or Holy Spirit ® as it were scales 
10 ‘forthwith’ zs wot found in the more ancient authorities. 
11 The older authorities omit ‘Saul ;’ render, ‘and he was.’ 
12 The older authorities read ‘ Jesus’ in place of ‘ Christ’ here. 
13 omit ‘very.’ ‘ 14 but their plot became known 
15 «But his disciples’ zs the more trustworthy reading. 
16 but let him down through the wall, lowering him in a basket 
17 The most ancient authorities omit ‘Saul ; ’ render, ‘but when he.’ 
18 not believing that he was, etc. 
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27 disciple. But * Barnabas took him, and brought Azm 7 to the 


28 4 
29 


30 
ar 


33 
34 
35 
36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


AI 


42 
43 


apostles, and declared unto them * ow he had seen the Lord 
in the way, and that he had spoken to him, and “how he had 

preached boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus. And 
he ~was with them ‘coming in and going out at Jerusalem. 
And he ’ spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus,?° and 
disputed against the ¢Grecians: but “they went about to slay 
him." Which when “the brethren knew, they brought him 
down to * Caesarea, and sent him forth to “Tarsus. Then 
had ? the churches *? rest throughout all Judea and Galilee and 
* Samaria, and were ? edified ; and walking in the fear of the 
Lord, and in the ” comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied. 

And it came to pass, as ” Peter passed throughout all 
quarters, he came down also to ’the saints which dwelt at 
Lydda. And there he found a certain man named A£neas, 
which had kept his bed eight years, and was sick of the palsy. 
And Peter said unto him, A=neas, 4 Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole: arise, and make thy bed. And he arose immediately 
And all that dwelt at Lydda and % Saron** saw him, and” turned 
to the Lord. 

Now there was at * Joppa a certain disciple named Tabitha, 
which by interpretation is called Dorcas: this woman was full 
of * good works and alms-deeds which she did. And it came 
to pass in those days, that she was sick, and died: whom when 
they had washed, they laid “er in an “upper chamber. And 
forasmuch as Lydda was nigh to Joppa, and the disciples had 
heard that Peter was there, they sent unto him two men, desir- 
ing Azm that ke would not “delay to come to them. Then 
Peter arose and went with them. When he was come, they 
brought him into the “upper chamber: and all the widows 
stood by him weeping, and showing the coats and garments 
which Dorcas made while she was with them. But Peter “ put 
them all forth, and * kneeled down, and 7 prayed ; and turning 
him* to the body * said, Tabitha, arise. And she opened her 


eyes: and when she saw Peter,” she sat up. And he gave her * 


his hand, and lifted her up, and when he had called “the saints 
and widows, presented her alive. And it was* known through- 
out all “Joppa; and ’many believed in the Lord. And it 
came to pass, that he tarried many days in Joppa with one 
* Simon a tanner. ; 


19 and speaking boldly 20 The oldest authorities omit ‘Jesus.’ 


21 And he was speaking and disputing against the Grecian Jews: but they 
were endeavouring to kill him 


22 The older authorities read the singular here; ‘the church . . . and was 
edified . . . was multiplied.’ 
23 Sharon 24 omit him. 


35 and seeing Peter 26 and it became 
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The Damascus Fourney of Saul, 1, 2. 


Ver. 1. And Saul, yet breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter against the disciples of the 
Lord. The narrative is here taken up again from 
chap. viii. 3, where we left the young Pharisee 
Saul ‘making havock of the Church.’ Some 
months at least had probably elapsed, during 
which period the events related in the ‘ Acts of 
Philip the Deacon,’ chap. viii., took place. The 
work of persecution had been actively carried on 
in the city and adjacent districts, and now the 
chief inquisitor Saul, to use his own words (chap. 
xxvi. II), ‘being exceedingly mad against the fol- 
lowers of Jesus, determined to search them out 
and exterminate them in districts and cities far 
remote from Jerusalem.’ His tone of mind at the 
time is graphically described by the writer of the 
‘Acts’ in the words, ‘Saul, breathing out ;’ or more 
accurately ‘breathing,’ not merely ‘threatening,’ 
but in his blind rage even ‘death’ against them. 
Menace and slaughter constituted at this period of 
his life the vital air which he exhaled and inhaled. 

Went unto the high priest. The great San- 
hedrim claimed and exercised over the Jews in 
foreign countries supreme power in religious ques- 
tions. The high priest in this case, as frequently, 
though not invariably, was president of the San- 
hedrim. His name is not certainly known, as the 
exact date of this mission of Saul is doubtful, and 
the high-priestly office was much interfered with 
by the Roman government at this time. We read 
of Jonathan, the son of Annas, and his brother 
Theophilus in turn, during the years 37, 38, enjoy- 
ing this high dignity, from which the famous Caia- 
phas had been deposed A.D. 36. But thereal power 
now, as at the time of the crucifixion of Jesus, 
was in the hands of Annas, the father-in-law of 
Caiaphas, who was regarded by the nation as the 
legitimate high priest. 

Ver. 2. And desired of him letters to Damas- 
cus to the synagogues. The Jews at Damascus 
were very numerous. The religion of Jesus had 
been preached most probably by individual be- 
lievers, driven away from Jerusalem at the time of 
the persecution, but no doubt Damascus Jews had 
been among the converted on the first Pentecost. 

Of this way. This expression is a favourite one 
with the author of the ‘Acts.’ It signifies the 
religion of Jesus (see Acts xix. 9, xxii. 4, xxiv. 
22). It became soon a well-known and loved 
form of words in the early Church. It was to 
these first followers of the Crucified the way— 
the way that leads to heaven, as Chrysostom 
beautifully terms it; the way, as Bengel tells 
us, we must walk, not loiter over. 


The Conversion of the Pharisee Leader Saul, 3-9. 

After the Passion of the Lord, the conversion 
of St. Paul is the event to which attention is most 
frequently called in the sacred writings. Many 
times does this chiefest of our Christian teachers 
allude to it in his Epistles. Three times in this 
earliest of Christian histories is the relation repeated 
with more or less detail—once by Luke in this 
ninth chapter; twice by the apostle himself: in 
chap. xxi, in his address to the people from the 
Temple stairs; in chap. xxvi., in his defence be- 
fore Agrippa the king, and Festus the Roman 
procurator. 

Three times, then, is this strange and marvellous 
story, which has had such a mighty influence upon 
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the destinies of mankind, repeated. In this triple _ 
relation we cannot help discerning a striking 
analogy to the triple relation in tle three first 
Gospels of so many of our Lord’s most remarkable 
acts and teaching. As in the gospel history an 
event or a discourse is often told three times, each 
recital differing from the other in many little cir- 
cumstances, but each recital preserving throughout 
the same grand unity ; so in the book of the ‘ Acts’ 
is the conversion of the Pharisee Saul told, each 
narrative of the great event supplying some little 
fact or circumstance passed over in the others, 
yet all the three uniting in the main features of 
the awful scene—namely, the blinding light of 
glory (Acts ix. 3, xxii. 6, xxvi. 13) ; the voice from 
heaven heard and understood by the Pharisee 
Saul (Acts ix. 5, xxii. 8, xxvi. 14); the appearance 
of a glorified form, seen by and stamped for ever 
on the memory of him whom men knew afterwards 
as Paul (Acts ix. 17, xxii. 14, xxvi. 16),—each ~ 
recital, too, agreeing with the repeated testimony 
of the Epistles, that Saul himself was fully con- 
vinced of the reality of the appearance of Christ 
to him. 

Ver. 3. And as he journeyed, he came near 
Damascus. The first view of this city, when the 
dim outline of her gardens becomes visible, is 
universally famous. The prospect has been always 
the same. The white buildings of Damascus 
gleamed in the mid-day sun before the eyes of 
Saul, as they do before a traveller’s eyes at this 
day, resting like an island of Paradise in the green 
enclosure of its beautiful gardens. It is the oldest 
city in the world. It was founded before Baalbec 
and Palmyra, and it has outlived them both. 
While Babylon is a heap in the desert and Tyre a 
ruin on the shore, it remains what it was called in 
the prophecy of Isaiah, ‘the head of Syria’ (Isa. 
vii. 8). Abraham’s steward, we read, was Eliezer 
of Damascus (see Howson, St. Paz/, chap. iii.). 

Throughout the history of Israel, Damascus, 
her kings and armies, are constantly mentioned. 
Her mercantile greatness during this period is 
indicated in Ezekiel’s words addressed to Tyre 
(Ezek. xxvii. 16-18). As centuries passed by, 
Damascus seemed to grow in power and grandeur. 
The Emperor Julian, in the fourth century of the 
Christian era, describes it as the ‘eye of the East.’ 
It reached its highest point of prosperity in the 
golden days of Mohammedan rule, when it became 
the royal residence of the Ommiad Caliphs and 
the metropolis of the Mohammedan world. It is 
still a great and most important city, with a popu- 
lation variously stated from 150,000 to 250,000 
souls. 

And suddenly there shined round about him a 
light from heaven. From the recitals of the same 
event in chaps. xxii. and xxvi., we learn it was about 
noon at mid-day. Then in the full splendour of 
an oriental sun at noon, around the Pharisee leader 
and his companions there flashed the blinding 
light of the Divine glory. It was the Shekinah, 
the glory in which Christ now dwells. Rays of 
this glory now and again have been permitted to 
fall on men’s eyes.’ It shone round Moses when 
he had been with the God of Israel on the mount; 
it rested at intervals on the golden mercy-seat of 
the ark, between the cherubim; it filled the Temple 
of Solomon on the dedication morning ; it shone 
round the transfigured Jesus and the glorified 
Moses and Elias on Tabor; it flashed round the 
heads of the disciples in tongues of fire, while they 
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prayed and waited for the Holy Ghost on the first 
Pentecost morning ; and years after, John in his 
lonely watch at Patmos saw it encompassing the 
Son of man, when, awe-struck, he fell at the feet 
of the glorified Redeemer as one that was dead. 
In this blinding light Saul perceived the glorified 


body of Jesus. This we gather from Ananias’ 
words, ver. 17: ‘The Lord, even Jesus, that a- 


' peared unto thee in the way as thou camest ;’ from 


ver. 27, when Barnabas declares to the apostles 
“how he (Saul) had see the Lord in the way ;’ 
from chap. xxii. 14, when Saul is spoken of ‘as 
seeing the Just One ;’ from 1 Cor. ix. I, Paul’s 
words, ‘ Have I not see Jesus Christ the Lord ?’ 
and again, from 1 Cor. xy. 8, his own words, 
* Last of all He was seez of me also.’ 

We gather, then, from the narrative that Saul 
alone saw the form of the Redeemer in the shining 
glory. Braver perhaps than his companions, owing 
to his fervid, intense conviction that he was doing 
what he believed the will and work of the God of 
his fathers, less terrified than the men who jour- 
neyed with him by the awful vision of glory, while 
they, overcome with fear and awe, did not dare, 
after the first blinding glare had struck their eyes, 
to look up and gaze into the dazzling light, the 
Pharisee Saul seems to have looked on stedfastly 
for a short time, and as he gazed into the glory he 
saw the form of the risen Jesus. This at least 
suggests a reason for Saul’s subsequent blindness, 
which lasted three days, until the visit and action 
of Ananias,—a blindness which seems to have af- 
fected only Saul among that company of travellers. 

He seems certainly to have gazed into that 
blinding, glorious light longer and more atten- 
tively than his companions ; hence his after suffer- 
ing. For even subsequent to the interview with 
Ananias, —although, when the disciple of Jesus 
had laid his hands on him, the blinded eyes were 
opened, —Saul does not appear to have ever 
recovered his sight as before. He came by degrees 
to learn, that never until he should gaze again on 
the glory of that light, and the One whom it en- 
vironed, in the King’s city, would that dimness, and 
perhaps a constant sense of pain, be removed from 
those dazzled eyes which had gazed for a minute into 
the Divine splendour. We possess several apparent 
allusions in the subsequent history of St. Paul of 
this painful disease in the eyes. See Acts xiii. 9, 
where the earnest gaze probably indicated dimness 
of vision on the part of Paul; and Acts xxiii. I, 
on which occasion the same partial blindness, some 
think, prevented Paul from recognising the high 
priest when he addressed him in the Sanhedrim 
council. Compare Gal. iv, 13-15, where not 
improbably this disease in the eyes is alluded to, 
and Gal. vi. 11, where not a few expositors have 
supposed that the expression Tnrinols ypuemao in 
ver. 2, translated in the English Version, ‘how 
large a letter,’—literally, ‘in what large letters,’— 
refers to the great rugged characters written by 
his own hand at the end of his Epistle, dictated 
to a scribe, —the weakness in his eyes preventing 


him from writing, and necessitating the employ- 


ment of an amanuensis. ’ ; 

Ver. 4. And heard a voice saying unto him, 
Saul, Saul. While the others were stunned, 
stupified, and confused, a clear Light broke in 
terribly on the soul of one of the little company, 
A voice spoke articulately to him, which to the 
rest was a sound mysterious and indistinct. He 
heard what they did not hear; he saw what they 
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did not see: to them the awful sound was with- 
out a meaning. He heard the voice of the Son 
of God: to them it was a bright light which sud- 
denly surrounded them. He saw Jesus, whom 
he was persecuting (Conybeare and Howson). 

Why persecutest thou me? Chrysostom 
paraphrases the question thus: ‘What wrong 
great or small hast thou suffered from me, that 
thou doest these things?’ ‘Ze.’ The Lord here 
seems to recall His own words: ‘He that heareth 
you heareth Me, and He that despiseth you des- 
piseth Me’ (St. Luke x. 16), and also the king’s 
solemn words in St. Matt. xx. 35-45. 

Ver. 5. And he said, Who art thou, Lord? For 
a moment, perhaps, the awe-struck earnest Pharisee, 
while he gazed on the sweet face of the Master, 
which if he had not seen he must so often have 
heard described, in the midst of the glory, and 
listened to the voice speaking to him, might have 
doubted who it was. So he stammered out the 
question in the text; but the hesitation could have 
been but momentary. Conscience itself, as Bengel 
remarks, would whisper, ‘ It is Jesus ;’ he hardly 
needed the reply which quickly came. 

And the Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest. Why this answer, asks Chrysostom, 
from the glorified One? ‘Why did-he not say, 
I am the Son of God, I am the Eternal Word, I 
am He that sitteth on the Father’s right hand, 
I am He that stretcheth out the heavens... . 
who made the angels? ... Why, instead of 
speaking these deep, grand, lofty words, did He 
say simply, I am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou 
persecutest ? ... If He had said to him (Saul), I 
am the Son of God, I am the Eternal Word, He 
who made the heavens, then he (Saul) would have 
been able to reply, The object of my persecution 
was a different one from this’... So the 
glorified One simply replied: ‘1 am Jesus of 
Nazareth whom thou persecutest.’ 

It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
These words are an interpolation here: they are 
borrowed from Paul’s own account of his con- 
version (chap. xxvi. 14), where they are un- 
doubtedly genuine. See the Excursus at the end 
of this chapter, where the words are discussed at 
some length. 

Ver. 7. The men who journeyed with him 
stood speechless. In chap. xxvi. 14 Paul tells 
King Agrippa how ‘we were all fallen to the 
earth ;’ here, in the narrative of Luke, we read 
how ‘they stood speechless.” The words ‘ stood 
speechless’ do not signify apparently that they 
stood erect, in distinction from lying prostrate, 
but that, overpowered with what they saw and 
heard, they were fixed, rooted as it were to the 
spot. It must also be borne in mind, that the fact, 
which it was especially desired that the reader or 
hearer of this narration should be impressed with, 
was not that the ‘men stood’ or were ‘fallen to the 
ground,’—this detail is utterly unimportant,—but 
that they were speechless and confounded. 

Hearing a voice. In chap. xxii. 9, Paul, speak- 
ing to the people from the Temple stairs, relates 
‘how they heard not the voice of Him that spake 
to me;’ while here, in Luke’s narrative of the 
same event, we read of the companions of Paul 
‘hearing a voice.’ Of the many solutions that 
have been proposed to reconcile this apparent 
contradiction, the best is that adopted by Baum- 
garten, Lange, Wordsworth, Gloag, etc., which 
explains Luke’s account in this chap. ix. thus: 
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The companions of Saul heard ¢he sound of the 
words, while in Paul’s account (chap.* xxii. 9) 
“his companions did not understand what was 
spoken ;’ or in other words, Saul received a clear 
impression of what was being spoken, whilst 
those with him received only an indefinite one. 
Once in the Gospel history a similar phenomenon 
is recorded by St. John xii. 28, 29, when there 
came a voice from heaven answering Jesus: ‘I 
have both glorified it, and will glorify it again.’ 
Three classes of hearers are here spoken of: 
those who believed recognised the glorious voice 
and understood the words ; others with less faith 
and love said it was an angel which spoke to 
Him ; while to the multitude in general the voice 
was only as though it thundered. 

Ver. 8. And when his eyes were opened. 
When Saul rose up, probably after some interval, 
and opened his eyes, he found he was blind from 
the effects of that gleaming light into which he 
had gazed for a short space. He himself tells us 
that he was blinded by the light which shone 
from heaven: ‘I could not see for the glory of 
that light’ (chap. xxii. 11). 

He saw no man. He could discern none of 
the familiar faces of his companions, because he 
was now blind. The reading of the older Mss. is 
even stronger: ‘ He saw nothing.’ 

And they led him by the hand, and brought 
him into Damascus. ‘Thus came Saul into 
Damascus, not as he had expected, to triumph in 
an enterprise on which his soul was set, to brave 
all difficulties and dangers, to enter into houses 
and carry off prisoners to Jerusalem; but he 
passed himself like a prisoner beneath the gate- 
way, and through the colonnades of the street 
called ‘‘ Straight,” where he saw not the crowd 
of those who gazed on him. He was led by the 
hands of others, trembling and helpless, to the 
house of Judas, his dark and solitary lodging’ 
(Conybeare and Howson). 

Ver. 9. And he was three days without sight, 
and neither did eat nor drink. Augustine writes 
how Saul was blinded that his heart might be 
enlightened with an inner light. Then, when other 
things were unseen by him, he kept gazing on 
Jesus ; so piercing, so deep was his remorse, that 
during this time he neither ate nor drank. ‘He 
could have no communion with Christians, for 
they had been terrified by the news of his ap- 
proach, and the unconverted Jews could have no 
true sympathy with his present state of mind. 
He fasted and prayed in silence ; the recollections 
of his early years, the passages of the ancient 
Scriptures which he had never understood, the 
thoughts of his own cruelty and violence, the 
memory of the last looks of Stephen,—all these 
things crowded into his mind during the three 
days of solitude, and we may imagine one feeling 
above all others in possession of his heart, the 
feeling suggested by Christ’s words, ‘* Why per- 
secutest thou Me?”’’ (Conybeare and Howson). ' 


The Visit of Ananias to the Blinded Saul, 10-19. 


Ver. 10. And there was a certain disciple at 
Damascus, named Ananias. It is certain, from 
the particular description of Saul in ver. 11, ‘One 
called Saul of Tarsus,’ that Ananias did not 
know him personally. There is nothing positively 
known of Ananias, except what we read here and 
in chap. xxii. 12. He seems to have been one of 
those upright Jews early converted to the faith 
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zealous in leading a godly life according to the 
law, and was on that account held in high esteem 
by the Jewish inhabitants of Damascus. 
merely a tradition which speaks of him as one of 
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of Jesus, and who, after his conversion, was ever _ 


It is” 





the seventy disciples, and which, professing to — 


relate the details of his later life, describes him as 
subsequently Bishop of Damascus, and eventually 
a martyr. The name Ananias (Hananiah) is a 
pure Hebrew one, and is often found in Old 
Testament history (see, Ezra x. 28; Jer. xxviii. 1; 
Dan. i. 6). 

To him said the Lord. The Lord who here 
appears to Ananias is not God the Father, but 
Jesus Christ. In ver. 13, Ananias refers to ‘ 7hy 
saints ;’ and in ver. 14 to ‘all calling on Zhy 
name ;” and in ver. 17, in his visit to the blinded 
Saul, he tells him ‘ how the Lord, even Fess, hath 
sent him that he (Saul) might receive his sight.’ 

In a vision. 
Ananias when he was in a dream or awake, can- 
not be determined. We know too little of the 
laws which regulate the rare communications of 
the higher spiritual world with us men. These 
words: ‘Arise, and go into the street,’ etc., 
simply direct him to leave his home, and proceed 
to a certain spot where he could find Saul. 

Ver. 11. The street which is called Straight. 
In the time when the events related in the ‘ Acts’ 
took place, ‘the main thoroughfare of Damascus 
was the street called ‘‘ Straight,” so called from its 
running in a direct line from the eastern to the 
western gate. It was a mile long. It was a 
hundred feet wide, and divided by Corinthian 
columns into three avenues... . Remains of the 
colonnades and gates may still be traced; but 
time has destroyed every trace of their original 
magnificence. At present the street, instead of 
the lordly proportions which once called forth 
the stranger’s admiration, has been contracted by 
successive encroachments into a narrow passage 
more resembling a by-lane than the principal 
avenue of a noble city. Ata little distance from 
the west gate is still shown the house of Judas ; 
it is a grotto or cellar considerably under the 
general surface. Farther along, and near the 
eastern gate, you turn up a narrow lane to the 
left, when you come to the house of Ananias, 
which is also a grotto’ (Lewin’s Lzfe of St. Paztl). 

Of Tarsus. ‘No mean city.’ It was the most 
important of all the Cilician cities, and the acknow- 
ledged metropolis. Tarsus was originally of 
great extent, and was built on both sides of the 
river Cydnus, and from its consisting of two dis- 
tinct wings, divided by the Cydnus, took the 
plural name ‘Tarsoi,’ he wings. Its coins tell 
us the story of its greatness through the long series 
of years which intervened between Xerxes and 
Alexander; and at the time when Saul lived 
under the Roman Government, it bore the title of 
metropolis, and was ruled by its own citizens, 
under its own laws. ‘Tarsus at this time was a 
famous university, and many of the most celebrated 
teachers at Rome had received their education in 
this distant Cilician city. It still exists under its 
old name ‘ Tersoos,’ and though its former fame 
and prosperity have long departed from it, it still 
possesses some 30,000 inhabitants (see Conybeare 
and Howson’s S¢. Paul, chap li., and Lewin’s S¢, 
Fauil, chap. v.). 

For, behold, he prayeth. This fact of Saul’s 
praying seems mentioned by the Lord to reassure 


Whether the vision came to 
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Ananias. The ‘persecutor’ was praying to the 
God of the, ‘persecuted.’ So the Lord’s servant 
might surely look for a favourable reception even 
from the famous inquisitor Saul. 

Ver. 12. Hath seen in a vision a man named 
Ananias. The Lord, in relating to Ananias the 
purport of a vision which Saul had seen, especi- 
ally mentioned, not that Saul had seen thee, but a 
man named Ananias. We may thus conclude 
positively that Saul and Ananias were previously 
unknown to each other. 

Ver. 13. Lord, I have heard by many of this 
man. The terrible notoriety acquired by the 
inguisitor Saul is shown by the answer of Ananias. 
His words exhibit 
astonishment, and 
some little hesita- 
tion and timidity. 
He speaks openly 
and with childlike 
trust to his Lord, 
to whom he was 
evidently — accus- 
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in the counsels of Eternity to advance in a strange 
way His great cause. 

He is a chosen vessel. The idea, though not 
the word (here used for vessel), is an Old Testa- 
ment one: the clay in the potter’s hand to mould 
or to mar, as it seemed good to the potter; the 
clay to be fashioned, as it pleased the potter, inte 
vessels of honour or dishonour, as in Jer. xviii. 4; 
Isa. xlv. 9, If. 

The words here used by the Lord to Ananias, 
speaking of Saul as ‘a chosen vessel,’ were no 
doubt repeated by Ananias to Saul, who, in after 
days, often uses the same imagery (see Rom, ix. 
21-23 > 2 Cor. iv. 7; 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21), 
= To bear my 

Se name before the 

a Gentiles. This 

XS especially was to be 

the chief work of 
the God-appointed 
missionary. How 
clearly ‘Paul’ sub- 
sequently saw that 








tomed to open his 
whole heart. 
‘Lord,’ he seems 
to say, ‘is it pos- 
sible that I should 
be sent on a mis- 
sion of mercy to 
the chief enemy of 












\ this was his great 
and special duty, 
his whole life-work 
| shows.us; his words 
too, as in Gal. i. 15, 
16. To this mighty 
end, viz, the giving 
| “ight to the Gen- 





oe people ?’ 

hy saints. This 
is the first time that ,f 
we find this famous 
name applied to 
the followers of the 
Crucified. ‘We 
have hitherto found 
them styled ‘‘disci- 
ples,” ‘‘ believers,” 
“brethren.” Chris- 
tians are called 
“saints” inthe New 
Testament in three |___ 
senses :—(a) Gene- pany | 
rally as members Hine 
of a visible and (qT 
local community wi) il 
devoted to God’s i 
service, and as such 
united in a com- 
mon outward pro- 
fession of faith; 
(4) more specific- 
ally as members of 
a spiritual commu- | 
nity; and (c) in 
many cases as 
having personal and individual sanctity. The 
term probably always hints at the idea of a 
higher moral life imparted by Christ’ (see 
Bishop Ellicott on Eph. i. 1, and on Phil. 
iy 1). 

Ver. 14. Here he hath authority. No doubt 
Ananias and the saints at Damascus had received 
intimation from the Jerusalem brethren of Saul’s 
mission to their city. 

Ver. 15. But the Lord said unto him, Go thy 
way. The Lord here repeats His command, and 
calms the troubled mind of Ananias, by telling him 
that the well-known persecutor had been chosen 




























Street called Straight. 


tile world hitherto 
shrouded in clouds 
and thick darkness, 
Paul and the mar- 
tyred Stephen were 
the first to recog- 
nise that the whole 
Jewish scheme was 


subservient, was 
| but the prepara- 
| tion for it. 

| Kings. Saul 


fulfilled this when 
he appeared before 
King Agrippa Il. 
and Queen Ber- 
nice at Czesarea, 
when he stood be- 
fore the Emperor 
Nero at Rome, 
when he pleaded 
before the tribun- 
als of the Roman 
governors Sergius 
Paulus, Gallio, 
Felix, and Festus. 

The children of 
Israel. It was 
Paul’s custom ist, we know, ever to tell the story 
of the redemption to the children of Israel in 
every city where there was a synagogue or con- 
gregation of the chosen people. 

Ver.16. For I will show him how great things he 
must suffer for my name’ssake. As inchap. xx.23, 
when, in his farewell address at Ephesus, he tells 
the elders of the Church how the Holy Ghost was 
witnessing in every city that bonds and afflictions 
were awaiting him (see also chap. xx. 25 and xxi, 
11). The more acutely an apostle suffered for 
the glory of his Master’s name, the more ardently 
he toiled for his Master’s cause. Nor did these 
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sufferings come upon these devoted men unawares ; 
they had the inward witness of the Holy Ghost 
that such a lot surely awaited them : they may not, 
and this was Paul’s experience, have been able to 
foresee the exact nature, or to foretell the place 
and circumstances of the moment of bitter trial, 
but the suffering seems generally before it came to 
have flung its dark shadow over the life of men 
like Paul and his companions. In this particular, 
in some degree, they resembled their blessed 
Master in their foreknowledge of the bitter cup of 
suffering which would, sooner or later, be presented 
to them to drain to the dregs. 

Ver. 17. And Ananias went his way. The hesi- 
tation, the doubts and fears of Ananias, the Jewish 
Christian, and his subsequent visit and complete 
acceptance of the persecutor Saul as a brother saint 
chosen by the Master for a great and mighty work, 
are well illustrated by an interesting and beautiful 
passage in that ancient apocryphal book, the Testa- 
ment of the Twelve Patriarchs, written most pro- 
bably very early in the second century between A.D. 
100 and A.D. 130 by a Christian Jew, a believer in 
Jesus, but still zealous for the law of Moses and 
the traditions of Israel. In the mouth of the dying 
patriarch Benjamin, the writer puts the following 
prophecy, which gives a fair idea of the estimation 
in which the work and labours of Paul were held 
by the orthodox school of rigid Jewish Christians : 
‘TI shall no longer be called a ravening wolf on 
account of your ravages [referring to Gen. xlix. 27], 
but a worker of the Lord, distributing goods to 
those who work that which is good. And there 
shall arise from my seed in after times one beloved 
of the Lord, hearing His voice, enlightening with 
new knowledge all the Gentiles . . . and till the 
consummation of the ages, shall he be in the con- 
gregations of the Gentiles, and among their princes, 
as a strain of music in the mouth of all. And he 
shall be inscribed in the Holy Books, both his 
work and his word, and he shall be chosen of God 
for ever.’ A very different view of the work of 
the great Gentile Apostle Paul was taken, as we 
shall see, very early in the Church’s history by 
another Jewish Christian school, which, however, 
soon parted company with the orthodox Church. 

Brother Saul. The words of the Master in the 
vision had done their work with Ananias. He at 
once proceeded to the house indicated to him in 
the vision, and going up to the dreaded inquisitor, 
now blind and humbled, greeted him with love 
and tenderness as one of the brotherhood of Jesus, 
and told him he was charged by the One who 
appeared to him in the way to Damascus to restore 
his sight, and to bestow upon him the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

That appeared unto thee in the way as thou 
camest. Here Ananias directly refers to the 
appearance of the glorified Jesus to Saul ‘in the 
way. These and similar declarations are im- 
portant (see note on ver. 3), as in later days 
Paul, in speaking of the evidences, seems to havé 
attached the deepest importance to the fact that he 
had see the Lord (see 1 Cor. ix. I, xv. 8). 

Ver. 18. There fell from his eyes as it had 
been scales. A good deal has been written on 
the nature of the injury which Saul’s eyes had 
suffered. The blinding glare of the light from 
heaven which surrounded the glorified Jesus had 
destroyed the sight, and now it was miraculously 
restored. Whether or not some scaly substance 
which had spread over his eyes fell off at the com- 
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mand of Ananias, is of little importance. We 
know after the Lord met him, and appeared to 
him in the way near Damascus, the eyes of Saul 
were sightless. We know, too, after Ananias, 
acting on the Lord’s command, had laid his hands 
on him, the power of seeing returned to the sight- 
less eyes. 

And was baptized. Most likely in the house of 
Judas, where Saul was staying. Damascus is 
abundantly supplied with water. At this day, the 
Barada (the Abana of the Old Testament) runs 
directly through the city, supplying the cisterns, 
baths, and fountains ; all the better houses have a 
reservoir in their court, or stand beside a natural 
or artificial stream. 

The motives which led to the conversion of St. 
Paul have been often inquired into. Jew and 
Gentile unbelievers have again and again sought 
to discover an earthly motive for the change 
which so suddenly passed over Saul the Pharisee, 
whose words and works more than any other mere 
man’s have influenced the fortunes of Christianity. 
These inquiries date from the earliest times. 
Epiphanius mentions an old story current among 
the Ebionites, an heretical sect of Judaising Chris- 
tians of the second century, which relates how 
Saul first became a Jew that he might marry the 
high priest’s daughter, and then became the 
antagonist of Judaism, because the high priest 
deceived him, The charge that he was a fanatic 
or an impostor is a favourite one in all times among 
the enemies of the faith of Jesus. It is surely im- 
possible to entertain for a moment the idea that 
he was a fanatic, when we read his letters, and his 
story in these ‘ Acts,’ and consider fairly his 
calmness, his wisdom, his prudence, his humility. 
It is still more impossible to conceive that he 
changed his religion for mere selfish purposes. 

Was he moved by the ostentation of learning? 
He cast aside in a moment all that he had learned 
from Gamaliel and the great Jewish doctors, after 
so many years of patient study, and took up the 
teaching of the unknown Rabbi of Nazareth and 
His untaught followers. 

Was it love of rule which induced him to throw 
off his old allegiance? He abdicated ina moment 
the great power which he possessed as a rising and 
favourite leader of a dominant party in the nation, 
for a precarious influence over a flock of sheep 
driven to the slaughter, whose chief Shepherd had 
been put to a shameful death but a little time 
before, and all that he could hope from his change 
was to be marked out in a particular manner for 
the same fate. 

Was it love of wealth? Whatever might be his 
worldly possessions at the time, he joined himself 
to those who were for the most part poor, and 
among whom he would frequently have to minister 
to his own necessities, and to the necessities of 
those about him, with the labour of his own hands. 
Was it the love of fame? His prophetic power 
must have been greater than that ever possessed 
by mortal man, if he could look beyond the shame 
and scorn which then rested on the servants of a 
crucified Master, to that glory with which Chris- 
tendom now surrounds the memory of St. Paul. 

If, then, the conversion of this man be the act 
neither of a fanatic nor of an impostor, to what was 
it due? He himself often answers the question: 
Lt arose from a miraculous appearance of Christ. 
It must be remembered, on this occasion, he was 
accompanied with others. The time was ‘mid- 
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day,’ the scene a public and much frequented 
highway. No attempted explanation has ever yet 
thrown the least doubt upon the plain unvarnished 
story which Paul told so often to account for the 
change in his life, viz. that Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Crucified, the Risen One, showed Himself to Paul 
when on his way to Damascus, and spoke with 
him face to face, eye to eye (see Conybeare and 
Howson, S¢. Pau, chap. iii.). 

Ver. 19. Then was Saul certain days with the 
disciples which were at Damascus. The writer 
in this portion of his history of the ‘acts of Paul’ 
Is very brief. Paul, in his Galatian Epistle (i. 
16-18), tells how, shortly after his conversion, he 
went into Arabia, then returned to Damascus, and 
after a space of three years went up to Jerusalem 
to see Peter and the older apostles. In this 
passage of the ‘Acts’ the Arabian visit is not 
mentioned (see note on ver. 22), but several dis- 
tinct periods of time are alluded to :—(a) Vers. 
19-21. Certain days, a period immediately suc- 
ceeding his conversion, when he preached in the 
Damascus synagogue; (4) Ver. 23. After that 
many days were fulfilled, a much longer period, 
which probably included two years or more ; (c) 
Vers. 24-26. The close of this more extended 
period, when the hatred of the Jews compelled 
him finally to quit Damascus, when he went to 
Jerusalem. On the question of the Arabian journey 
referred to in Gal. i. 17, considerable doubt exists 
as to the meaning of the word ‘ Arabia.’ From the 
time when the word ‘ Arabia’ was first used by any 
of the writers of Greece and Rome, it has always 
been a term of vague and uncertain import. 

Sometimes it includes Damascus ; sometimes it 
ranges over Lebanon itself, and extends even to 
the borders of Cilicia (see Conybeare and Howson, 
St. Paul, chap. iii.). Ewald suggests that the 
word Damascus (ver, 19), used by the writer of 
the ‘ Acts,’ includes this residence in ‘ Arabia’ as 
in a part of the Damascene district or territory, 
the name of the capital city being used as including 
all the territory or district of Damascus. 

It is, however, possible that Saul, after the first 
excitement wrought by his conversion had in some 
measure passed away, longed for solitude, for a 
time of meditation before setting out on his great 
dife’s work, and in the stillness of the Arabian 
desert, near the Red Sea, the well-known desert 
of the wanderings of his fathers, sought and found 
opportunity for solitary communion with God. 


Saul at Damascus.—He goes to Ferusalem.—Bar- 
nabas brings him to Apostles there, 19-30. 


Ver. 20. He preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues, that he is the Son of God. According 
to the best Greek Mss., this should be ‘ He preached 
Fesus, etc. As Paul tells us in chap, xxvi. 19, 
he was not disobedient to the heavenly vision, but 
showed first to them at Damascus, and straight- 
way preached in the synagogues. With the vision 
of the risen Jesus ever before him, his first work 
was to show his countrymen that eszs, whom the 
high priest and Sanhedrim crucified in Jerusalem, 
was the Son of God. The orthodox Jewish schools, 
in which Saul the Pharisee had been brought up, 
all allowed that Christ, the Messiah, the Anointed 
One, when He should appear, would be the ‘ Son 
of God.’ What they positively denied was, that 
the crucified Jesus was the ‘Son of God.’ Now 
Saul, the persecutor, in broad daylight had seen 
this crucified Jesus glorified and transfigured ; his 
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first and chiefest work then was to tell out to his 
countrymen this great truth, 

The Son of God. This was one of the Jewish 
titles of Messiah. So Nathanael (John i. 49) 
addresses Christ, ‘Rabbi, Thou art the Son of 
God; Thouwart the King of Israel ;’ so Peter (Matt. 
as 16), ‘Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 

od, 

Ver. 21. But all that heard him were amazed. 
The Jews were astonished; they knew the position 
he had held at Jerusalem ; they knew the object 
of his visit to Damascus ; and now they saw him 
using all his great powers to defend and advance 
the cause he had come to destroy. 

Ver. 22. But Saul increased the more in 
strength. Dean Alford regards these as the only 
words under which can lie concealed the journey 
to Arabia, His note on this verse is a striking 
one: ‘ Paul mentions this journey with no obscure 
hint that to it was to be assigned the reception by 
him of the Gospel which he preached, and such a 
reception would certainly give rise to the great 
accession of power here recorded. . . . The omis- 
sion of any mention of this journey here can only 
arise from one or two causes :—(1I) Whether Paul 
himself were the source of the narration or some 
other narrator, the intentional passing over it as 
belonging more to his personal history-than to that 
of his ministry. (2) On the supposition of Paul 
not having been the source of the narrative, the 
narrator having not been aware of it. In either 
case this expression (increased the more in strength) 
seems one very likely to have been used—(1) if 
the omission was intentional, to record a remark- 
able accession of power to Saul’s ministry without 
particularising whence or how it came; (2) if it 
was unintentional, as a simple record of that which 


“was observed in him, but of which the source was 


to the narrator unknown.’ 

Proving that this is the very Christ. Literally, 
bringing together, showing the connection between 
the words of the Old Testament prophets and the 
life and work of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Ver. 23. After that many days were fulfilled. 
Some three years probably had now elapsed since 
the day when Ananias had restored sight to the 
blinded Pharisee leader ; the Damascus preaching 
and the Arabian journey and sojourn had filled 
up the period. 

The Jews took counsel to kill him,  Saul’s 
great learning and ability made him a most formid; 
able adversary in argument. In bygone years 
they had murdered at Jerusalem the brilliant 
Hellenist scholar and orator Stephen (see Acts 
vii.). They now determined to rid themselves of 
this new and dreaded defender of the faith of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Chrysostom, in one of his homilies 
on the ‘ Acts,’ remarks : ‘ They thought they were 
rid of argument in such questions in getting rid 
of Stephen; but they found another more earnest 
than Stephen.’ Mr. Lewin (Sz, Paw/, chap. v. 
observes ‘that the present posture of affairs at 
Damascus offered a favourable opportunity; had the 
city been subject to Roman jurisdiction, the Jews 
could not without the fiat of the procurator or pre- 
fect have deprived any man of life. But Aretas 
(see 2 Cor. xi. 32), to whose kingdom of Petra 
Damascus now belonged, was less careful of public 
liberties, and in order to conciliate the Jews he 
had invested their council and chief officer, called 
the Ethnarch, with supreme power over their own 
people. A capital charge was therefore made 
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against Saul, and the Ethnarch, as the representa- 
tive of the Jewish nation, issued a warrant for his 
apprehension. The gates of Damascus were 
watched by the Jews day and night to prevent his 
escape. Saul, as inflexible in the defence of the 
Gospel as before, through ignorance he had been 
furious against it, was willing, we cannot doubt, 
to lay down his life for his creed ; but Providence 
had destined him for many a long year to stand 
forth as the great champion of the Church, and to 
carry its standard triumphantly into far remoter 
regions. ‘The plot against his life was divulged, 
and the disciples took him, and at midnight let 
him down through the window of one of the houses 
built upon the wall. . . . The traditional window 
through which St. Paul was let down was some 
years ago demolished by a fanatic Mohammedan.’ 

Ver. 26, And when Saul was come to Jeru- 
salem. What must have been Saul’s feelings 
when, after three years’ absence, he first saw the 
walls and towers of the Holy City again? He had 
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left Jerusalem as the powerful commissioner of the 
Sanhedrim council, armed with full powers to — 
root up the heresy spread by the followers of Jesus. 
He returned to the capital poor, despised, a pro- 
scribed outlaw, his brilliant earthly prospects 
blasted, only burning to preach the Name of the 
Crucified, whose devoted followers he had once 
persecuted with so bitter, so relentless a hostility. 
‘He might,’ suggests Howson (St, aul), ‘have 
again, as he approached the city gates, trodden 
the very spot where he had so exultantly assisted 
in the death of Stephen’; and he entered then per- 
fectly willing, were it God’s will. to be dragged 
out through them to the same fate. He would 
feel a peculiar tie of brotherhood to that martyr, 
for he could not now be ignorant that the same 
Jesus, who in such glory had called him, had but 
a little while before appeared in the same glory to 
reassure the expiring Stephen. The ecstatic look 
and words of the dying saint now came fresh upon 
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Wall of Damascus. 


He assayed to join himself to the disciples, 
but they were afraid of him. His great object 
was to see and to converse with Peter, as he tells 
us years after in the Galatian Epistle: ‘ After three 
years I went up to Jerusalem to visit Peter’ (Gal. 
i. 18). No doubt the story of the strange con- 
version of the great Pharisee persecutor at Damas- 
cus long ago had reached Jerusalem; but then a 
considerable period of silence (between two and 
three years) had intervened, during which time 
Saul was in retirement and solitude in ‘ Arabia.’ 
The Jerusalem Church, therefore, must have been 
in a state of great uncertainty and perplexity as to 
the intentions of their ancient and bitter enemy. 
Hackett suggests, ‘The sudden appearance of 
Voltaire in a circle of Christians, claiming to be 
one of them, would have been something like this 
return of Saul to Jerusalem as a professed disciple.’ 

Ver. 27. But Barnabas took him. Barnabas, 
a Levite of the island of Cyprus, early a disciple 
of Christ, and, according to Eusebius and Clement 


of Alexandria, one of the ‘seventy,’ in the first 
days after the resurrection held a prominent place 
in the little Church of Christ. We hear of him as 
one of the wealthy brethren who sold their land, 
and gave the price to the apostles for the use of 
the society (Acts iv. 36, 37). His influence seems 
to have been very great in the first councils of the 
believers in Jesus: a word of his changed the 
mind of the leaders of the community in regard 
to the convert Saul of Tarsus. Subsequently asso- 
ciated with Saul, being specially pointed out by 
the Holy Ghost for the missionary work, he was 
with him solemnly ordained by the Church, and 
in the council of Jerusalem (Acts xv.) the two 
were specially recognised as apostles of the Gen- 
tiles. The Clementine Homilies relate that Bar- 
nabas was a disciple of the Lord Himself, and 
assign to him the conversion of Clement of Rome. 
The Recognitions even assert that he preached 
at Rome during the lifetime of the Lord. There 
is a well-known epistle which bears the honeured 
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name of Barnabas; but although the epistle is 
undoubtedly the work of the first age of Chris- 
tianity, and writers of great weight like Clement 
of Alexandria and Jerome identify the author 
with the fellow-labourer of St. Paul, still, the best 
scholars hesitate to attribute this writing which 
bears his name to Barnabas the apostle. 

Brought him to the apostles, viz. to Peter 
and James, as we learn from Gal. i. 18, 19, where 
Paul, mentioning how during that visit to Jeru- 
salem he abode with Peter, writes : ‘ Other of the 
apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother.’ 
The other members of the apostolic body were at 
this time most probably absent from the city. 

Ver. 29. And disputed against the Grecians. 
These Grecians or Hellenists were Jews who, in 
the ordinary intercourse of life, used the Greek 
language (see note on Acts vi. I). It has been 
suggested that these disputes were probably held 
in the same Cilician synagogue at Jerusalem, of 
which Saul in old days had been so distinguished 
a Rabbi, and where he held his famous disputation 
with Stephen, the martyr deacon. 

Ver. 30. Which when the brethren knew, they 
brought him down to Cesarea, ‘The writer of 
the ‘Acts’ tells us, it was in consequence of the 
enmity of the Jews, who feared the able and power- 
ful arguments of their former associate, that Paul 
departed from Jerusalem. Years later, however, 
Paul himself assigns another reason for his leaving 
the Holy City : ‘It came to pass, that, when I was 
come again to Jerusalem, while I prayed in the 
Temple, I was in a trance; and saw Him saying 
unto me, Make haste, and get thee quickly out of 
Jerusalem : for they will not receive thy testimony 
concerning me. . . . Depart: for I will send thee 
far hence unto the Gentiles’ (Acts xxii. 17-21). 
It is not unlikely that,.in spite of the dangerous 
hostility of the Jews which threatened his life, 
Saul in his enthusiasm would have remained in the 
city had he not received, as he tells us, a direct 
warning from heaven. 

To Tarsus. There, and in the district of which 
Tarsus was the chief city, Saul remained until 
summoned to Antioch by Barnabas for other and 
grander work (Acts xi. 25). We have no record of 
his labours during this period, the duration of 
which has been variously estimated. Howson 
(S¢. Paul) suggests ‘that, in the synagogues of 
his native city, Saul was neither silent nor unsuccess- 
ful. In his own family one may well imagine that 
some of those Christian kinsmen whose names are 
handed down to us (Rom. xvi. 7, 11, 21), possibly 
his sister, the playmate of his childhood, and his 
sister’s son, who afterwards saved his life (Acts 
xxiii. 17-23), were by his exertions gathered into 
the fold of Christ.’ 

Ver. 31. Then had the churches rest. In the 
most ancient Mss. the singular form ‘Church’ is 
found, and there is a reason for the writer of the 
‘ Acts’ preferring ‘ Church’ to ‘churches.’ Here 
he is viewing the various congregations scattered 
through the whole length and breadth of the Holy 
Land as one body joined together with an external 
bond of union,—¢/e apostles, united by an internal 
bond, the Holy Ghost, and Christ the One Head. 

This general picture of the Church embraces 
most of the time which had elapsed since the con- 
version of Saul, Various reasons had conduced 
to this peace which the Church then enjoyed. The 
conversion and consequent silence of the chief 
persecutor, Saul, no doubt for a time paralyzed 
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the counsels of the Sanhedrim in their active 
measures against the followers of Jesus. The 
Jewish rulers had also of late other and more press- 
ing dangers to their faith to confront. The Pro- 
consul of Syria, Petronius, wished to introduce the 
statue of the infamous Emperor Caligula into the 
Temple of Jerusalem, and for a time there was 
danger of a general revolt against the Roman 
power. Caligula’s death put an end to the 
attempt. 

And were edified. That is, kept advancing in 
the inner religious life. Two consequences are 
represented as resulting from this period of rest 
and peace enjoyed by the churches of the Holy 
Land :—(1) The spiritual life of the individual 
members was deepened ; (2) the numbers of the 
several congregations were increased. 

Walking in the fear of the Lord. A very 
common Hebrew expression, denoting a habitual 
course of conduct regulated as far as possible upon 
principles likely to find favour and acceptance 
with God. See Isa. ii. 5: ‘O house of Jacob, 
come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord.’ 

And in the comfort of the Holy Ghost. The 
exact sense of the Greek word translated by ‘ com- 
fort’ is a little doubtful. Perhaps the best and 
fullest meaning here would be, ‘ the power of con- 
solatory discourse conferred by the Holy Spirit on 
those who preached.’ During the time of peace 
and quiet, the number of believers was continually 
receiving additions ; while the spiritual life of the 
individual members was being deepened, as they 
lived a life as though ever in the Lord’s presence, 
their faith being strengthened by the words of 
Divine comfort which the Holy Ghost kept putting 
into the minds of their preachers. 

Certain Acts of St. Peter, ix. 32-xi. 18. 

Ver. 32. And it came to pass, as Peter passed 
throughout all quarters. In the early chapters 
of the ‘ Acts,’ the writer has given us the details 
of many circumstances of the life and work of the 
first chief of the apostles. After the appointment 
of Stephen, we hear for a long time little or nothing 
of Peter ; but this silence must not lead us to sup- 
pose that in the period which succeeded the death 
of Stephen, some three or more years, Peter in any 
way occupied a less prominent position than here- 
tofore in the growing Church of Jesus. The plan 
of the writer of the ‘ Acts’ did not after the first 
years require a detailed account of Peter’s work 
and preaching ; but now the time had come when 
a new starting-point in the life of the Church of 
Jesus was to be made. The ‘society,’ which now 
numbered in its ranks many thousand converts 
from Judaism, in the Holy Land, Syria, and per- 
haps even in more distant countries, was to be 
freed for ever from the trammels with which the 
Mosaic laws, and the traditionary customs and rites 
which had grown up in the course of ages round 
it, had hitherto shackled it. The command, ‘Go 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ 
(Matt. x. 6; see, too, Acts xiii. 46), had been literally 
complied with, and the new era of the missions of 
the followers of Jesus to the Gentile world was 
immediately to commence. 

The Auman instrument of this startling change 
of policy in the ‘society’ was Peter, hitherto the 
acknowledged head of the Church of Jerusalem. 
The writer of the ‘Acts’ takes up the history of 
Peter at this juncture, and tells us how, in the 
course of an official circuit of visiting the various 
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Palestinian churches during this interval of free- 
dom from persecution alluded to (ver. 30 and note), 
he came to the Roman city of Caesarea, where the 
events which led to the permanent enlargement of 
the borders of the Church took place. The cir- 
cumstances which happened at Lydda and Joppa, 
—places which he visited in the course of this 
circuit, —may be looked upon as examples of many 
similar unrelated instances in the great apostle’s 
early career. They are here recounted in detail, 
as taking place in the course of the journey which 
ended in the remarkable and momentous visit to 
Ceesarea. 

It is most probable that this official circuit of 
Peter took place during St. Paul’s residence in 
Tarsus (see note on ver. 30), after his departure 
from Jerusalem, and his intercourse with Peter. 

Chrysostom observes on this journey of the great 
apostle ; ‘ As the commander of an army, he went 
about inspecting the ranks (to see) which part was 
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compact, which in good order, which required his 
presénce.’ " 

Came down also to the saints which dwelt at 
Lydda. Lydda was a city of considerable size, 
about a day’s journey from Jerusalem. It was, 
previous to the fall of Jerusalem, A.D. 70, the seat 
of a very famous Jewish school. St. George, the 
patron saint of England, was a native of Lydda. 
In the Mohammedan tradition, the gate of this city 
will be the scene of the final combat between 
Christ and antichrist. It was ruined in the Jewish 
war, but was subsequently rebuilt by the Romans, 
when it received the name of Diospolis, ‘ City of 
Zeus’ (Jupiter). 

In the fourth century it became the seat of a 
well-known bishopric; it occupied a prominent 
place in the wars of the Crusaders, who rebuilt 
the city and strongly fortified it. The new name 
under which it was known by the Romans, and in 
early Christian story, has, as is so often the case 
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in Palestine, disappeared ; and the modern town, 
or rather large village, which with its tall minaret is 
seen by the traveller passing over the plain from 
Joppa to Ramleh on the old road between Jeru- 
salem and Ceesarea, is known by its ancient name 
Lidd or Ludd. It was the Lod of the Old Testa- 
ment (Ezra i. 33). 

Ver. 33. A certain man named Aineas. From 
the name, which is Greek, A‘néas (not to be con- 
founded with the name of the Trojan hero Ainéas), 
the palsied man was probably a Hellenistic Jew. 

Ver. 34. And Peter said unto him, Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole. The Janguage of Peter to 
the palsied sufferer is very different from his 
Master’s in similar cases. The disciple performed 
his miracle of mercy in the name and power of 
Jesus Christ. The Redeemer, on the other hand, 
commanded with Kingly Majesty in such terms 
as, ‘I will, be thou clean;’ ‘Take up thy bed 
and walk;’ ‘Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise ;’ 
*Lazarus, come forth.’ 


Arise, and make thy bed. ‘ That bed of thine, 
which hitherto others have made for thee, poor 
crippled one, from henceforth, restored by the 
power of my Master, Jesus, make for thyself.’ 

Ver. 35. Saron. The Old Testament ‘ Sharon,’ 
that beautiful plain extending along the coast of 
Palestine for some thirty miles between Joppa and 
Cesarea. Its singular beauty and fertility are 
frequently noticed in the poetical books of the Old 
Testament. So Isaiah, who (xxxv. 2) writes of 
‘the glory of Lebanon, and the excellency of 
Carmel and Sharon ;’ and King Solomon in the 
Song of Songs (ii. 1) tells us of ‘the rose of 
Sharon and the lily of the valleys.’ In the 
chronicles of the Crusades, ‘the forest of Saron’ 
was the scene of one of the most romantic adven- 
tures of Richard. 

Ver. 36. Now there was at Joppa. Joppa 
(Hebrew, Fafho), a word signifying ‘ beauty,’ the 
port of Jerusalem in the days of Solomon, as it has 
been ever since. It belonged to the tribe of Dan 
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(Josh. xix. 46), and was originally a Philistine 
city. Josephus tells us it once belonged to the 
Pheenicians ; and a tradition exists that on the 
rocks of Joppa, Andromeda was bound and ex- 
posed to the monster. At Joppa, in the days of 
Solomon, the cedar wood and materials for the 
Jerusalem Temple were landed. It was at this 
seaport that the prophet Jonah ‘took ship to flee 
from the presence of his Maker.’ At the period 
referred to in this chapter, Joppa was a flourishing 
city, but was ruined in the Jewish war with Rome. 
We hear frequently of this seaport in the time of 
the Crusades. Godfrey de Bouillon, Richard of 
England, and St. Louis of France, in turn resided 
there for a considerable period. It is still the 
principal harbour of Palestine, but it is in a decay- 
Ing state, containing only about 4000 inhabitants. 
The house of Simon the tanner, where Peter 
lodged, purports to be shown still. 

A certain disciple named Tabitha, which by 
interpretation is called Dorcas. The name 
Tabitha is an Aramaic form of the Hebrew word 
signifying ‘gazelle,’ the gazelle being regarded 
by Jews and Arabs as the standard of beauty. It 
was, with its Greek equivalent ‘ Dorcas,’ a name 
not uncommon among the Greeks and Hebrews. 
As at Joppa, a seaport, both the Hebrew and 
Greek languages were used, it is most likely this 
woman was known by both names—Tabitha and 
Dorcas. It is impossible to decide her nation- 
ality. She must have been a person of consider- 
able means, and not improbably, from the position 
she evidently occupied among the disciples of 
Joppa, belonged to a family of some rank. 

as full of good works and alms-deeds which 
she did. We gather from this brief notice of the 
life of Dorcas, and from many other incidental 
allusions in the ‘ Acts’ and Epistles, that the life 
—recommended by the earliest preachers of Chris- 
tianity, and certainly Zed by all the most distin- 
guished members of the society—was eminently a 
practical and active existence. The disciples seem 
to have lived, as aforetime, in the world and 
among men and women; they mixed in the busi- 
ness and armless pleasures, and shared in the 
social intercourse of the day; but at the same 
time they coloured the old life with a new 
strange beauty, they adorned it with acts of 
generosity, self-denying love, with sweet gentle 
deeds of kindness done to slaves, to helpless ones, 
to poor sick beings of whose existence the busy 
restless world had hitherto taken no thought. 
The life of contemplation, of prayerful meditation, 
was evidently unknown and unheard of in the 
Church of the first days ; such a life was a neces- 
sary development of a later age. 

This is not the place to consider the advantages 
and disadvantages to mankind of the life of the 
solitary and the recluse —a life which possesses 
in itself, it cannot be denied, much that is beauti- 
ful, and which is by no means without its holy 
influence on the life and work of the busy world ; 
still the careful and thoughtful student of_ the 
words and spirit of Jesus and His disciples, as 
contained in the writings of the New Testament, 
is obliged to confess that the monastic type of life 
was never sketched out or imagined by a Peter, 
a Paul, a James, or by any of their friends or 
disciples. The Master’s words spoken to His 
Father on that solemn evening before the day of 
the Cross, were after all the groundwork of all 
true Christian theology and life : ‘I pray not that 
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Thou shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil’ 
(John xvii. 15). 

Ver. 37. Whom when they had washed. 
Maimonides, quoted by Gloag, says: ‘It is the 
custom in Israel, about the dead and their burial, 
that when any one is dead, they shut his eyes and 
wash his body.’ The practice of ‘washing the 
dead’ was common among the Greeks and the 
Romans (see Virgil, “neid, vi. 219). Words- 
worth calls attention to this account of the dead 
Dorcas, being the third instance in this book of 
reference to the decencies of Christian burial. 
St. Chrysostom, he goes on to say, contrasts the 
quietness of this laying out of Dorcas with the 
great lamentation over Stephen (chap. viii. 2), 
Death, the followers of Jesus had now learnt to 
regard with greater calmness and joy. See St. 
Paul’s reproof of immoderate grief for the dead in 
his earliest Epistle (1 Thess. iv. 13-18). 

They laid in an upper chamber, where the body 
of the holy dead might rest quietly till Peter came. 
The message of ver. 38, ‘desiring him that he 
would not delay to come to them,’ tells us that the 
disciples of Joppa hoped much from Peter ; they 
certainly had some dim expectation that the great 
wonder - working friend of Christ would, like 
Elijah or Elisha among their fathers, or that far 
greater One than Elijah or Elisha, whom some 
of them perhaps had seen, be able to restore 
to them their loved saint who had been setting 
so fair and bright an example to the Church at 
Joppa. 

Ver. 38. Lydda was nigh to Joppa. About 
nine or ten miles was the distance of Lydda from 
Joppa. 

Ver. 39. The coats and garments. ‘ Coats,’ 
better translated ‘tunics,’ the inner clothing, the 
word rendered ‘garments’ signifying the outer 
mantle worn above the tunic. 

Ver. 40. But Peter put them all forth, follow- 
ing the example of Christ (Mark y. 40), to avoid 
anything like a crowd of curious spectators in the 
hushed and solemn death-chamber, at the moment 
when the soul should return to the body. Elisha, 
when he raised to life the Shunammite’s son (2 
Kings iv. 33), did the same thing. 

Kneeled down, and prayed. So Elijah, when 
he 1aised the dead son of the widow of Zarephath, 
‘cried unto the Lord,’ and Elisha, in the case_of 
the Shunammite’s son, ‘ prayed unto the Lord’ 
Jesus, without any preceding prayer, restored to 
life the son of the widow of Nain and the little 
daughter of Jairus. In the case of the raising of 
Lazarus, His action was still more remarkable ; 
then He thanked the Father deforehand for His 
power over life and death, so confident was Jesus 
that, though He had laid aside His robe of glory, 
He still possessed the keys of death and the 
grave. 


Less than ten years had passed since the Resur- 
rection of Jesus (the scene just related, which 
happened at Joppa, took place A.D. 40, 41), and 
already one of the great changes Christianity was 
to work in the world, had been effected in the 
rapidly-growing company of believers. A ‘new 
life’ had been pointed out to and quietly adopted 
by the women of the new society. From the first 
days which succeeded that glad Pentecost morn- 
ing when the Holy Spirit fell on the twelve, we 
have noticed (see the short Excursus B. at the end 
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of chap. v.) the holy influence which the ‘sisters 
in Christ’ quietly exercised in the Jerusalem 
Church. Now at Joppa, the relation of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the great miracle of 
Peter, casually tells us that another advance in 
the position of women as fellow-workers for Jesus, 
had silently been brought about. 

At Joppa, a devoted disciple named Dorcas had 
apparently organized a band of helpers, —widows, 
perhaps desolate, friendless, homeless ones,—who 
assisted her in her works of charity and self- 
denying love. What was taking place at Joppa 
in the year ‘40,’ no doubt was taking place in 
Jerusalem, and in many another centre where the 
religion of Jesus had gathered together a congre- 
gation of believers. In this little band of faithful 
women gathered together in Joppa by Dorcas, we 
see the germ of that more elaborately-constituted 
body of female workers at Ephesus alluded to 
twenty-five years Jater by St. Paul (1 Tim. v. 9). 
It is, indeed, a specially interesting episode this 
visit of Peter to Joppa, for it is the first and 
earliest mention of the noble work left by the 
Redeemer to be done by Christian women. It is 
the first recital of those splendid services of theirs 
in the holy cause of charity, the record of which 
will be found to fill so many of the brightest pages 
of the book of God when it is opened and read 
before the great white throne. 


EXCURSUS. 


THE OMITTED WorpDs OF VER. 5, ‘IT IS HARD 
FOR THEF TO KICK AGAINST THE Pricks.’! 


A peculiar interest is attached to these words. 
They were uttered by the Risen and Ascended 
Lord ; they have been acknowledged without dis- 
pute by the Christian Church from the earliest 
days as a voice from the glory-throne in heaven. 
It is therefore to be expected that certain schools 
of theological thought would endeavour to find ina 
saying surrounded by so extraordinary a sanctity, 
an authoritative approval of the views which they 
advocated. 

The metaphor, ‘It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks,’ was a favourite one in the 
heathen world; as, for instance : 


“With God we may not strive 


But to bow down the willing neck, 
And bear the yoke, is wise ; 
To kick against the pricks will prove 


12 


A perilous emprise.’? 


It was frequently used both by Greek and 
Roman writers. We find it in the works of 
Pindar, A‘schylus, and Euripides, and also in 
Plautus and Terence.? The words do not occur 
in any known collection of Hebrew Proverbs, but 


* The words, ‘It is hard for thee to kick against the 
ricks,’ occur in the Authorised Version in the account of 
t. Paul’s conversion contaived in Acts ix., but all critical 
editors of the New ‘l'estament concur in expunging these 
words in this first narration of the conversion, as they are not 
contained in any of the older authorities. But though 
this was no place for their insertion, there is no shadow of 
doubt but that the words were uttered by the Lord, for all 
MSS. unite in inserting themin St. Paul’s own account of his 
conversion (Acts xxvi. 14). 

2 See Pindar, Py. ii. 173 (the transl. is by Plumptre). 

3 See Asch. Prom. 323, Agamemn. 1633; Eur. Bacch. 
791; Plautus, 77vuc. iv. 2. 59; Ter. Phormio, i. 2. 27. 
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probably the same or a similar saying was curren 
among the Jews. 


The proverb, no doubt a most ancient one, is 


derived from oxen at the plough, which, on being 
pricked with the goad, kick against it, and so 
cause it to pierce them more sevérely. Its mean- 
ing here is obvious : it was useless, nay injurious, 
to resist Christ by persecuting His disciples.e So 
St. Augustine (sermon cxvi.): ‘Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? I am in heaven, thou art 
on earth, and yet thou persecutest Me. 
My head that thou touchest, but it is My members 
that thou treadest under foot.’ Professor Plumptre, 
however, with great force suggests that Saul had, 
in a peculiar and especial way, been for some 
time past ‘kicking against the pricks.’ ‘There 
had been promptings, misgivings, warnings, 
which he had resisted and defied. Among the 
causes of these we may reckon . . . the warning 


counsel of Gamaliel (chap. v. 34-39), the angel-. 


face of Stephen and the martyr’s dying prayer 
(chap. vi. 15, vil. 60), and the daily spectacle of 
those who were ready to go to prison and to death 
rather than to renounce the name of Jesus. In the 
frenzy of his zeal he had tried to crush these mis- 
givings, and the effort to do so had brought with it 
discomfort and disquietude, which made him more 
exceeding mad against the disciples of the Lord.’ 
But this proverbused bythe glorified Lord possesses 
its own peculiar importance-—it teaches a great 
truth. To resist the call of Christ is ever a hard and 
profitless task ; one, too, which is far beyond man’s 
power. Such a course of action must ever end in 
utter ruin and wreck for the unhappy one who 
struggles to resist. But hopeless as is such a 
resistance, certain as is the ruin which follows, 
the teaching of the passage shows it is fosst6le for 
any of us to resist the Redeemer’s voice, and by 
this stubborn resistance, not by any means to bar 
the progress of His kingdom, but to bring misery 
and destruction upon oneself. We are led to this 
conclusion by the statement of Acts xxvi, 2, 
which followed the recital of his meeting with 
Jesus on his way to Damascus : ‘ Whereupon. . . 
I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.’ He 
might then have been disobedient to this summons 
of his Lord had he pleased. The call to Saul of 
Tarsus, then, was no irresistible summons. St. 


‘Augustine (sermon clxix.) well puts it : ‘Thou art 
angry, but U pity; why persecutest thoume? ForI . 


have no fear of thee that thou shouldest crucify 
ME asecond time; my wish is that thou shouldest 
know Mg, lest thou shouldest slay not ME but 
thine own self.’ 

It should be noticed that this utterance of Christ 
from His throne was made in the old sacred 
Hebrew tongue. Now Saul, to whom the voice 
came, was more conversant with Greek than with 
Hebrew. He seems to have generally adopted 
Greek as the language in which he conveyed his 
teaching in eastern as well as in western lands. 
The proverb, too, was no Hebrew, but a famous 
and well-known Greek saying. Hence Bengel’s 
comment on the employment of the Hebrew tongue 
by the voice from heaven, deserves grave attention, 
even if we hesitate fully to accept his conclusions. 
‘ Hebrew,’ he says, ‘is Christ’s language on earth; 
His language, too, when speaking from heaven ’ 
(see Excursus following chap. xxvi., where this 
question is fully discussed). 


It is not 
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CHAPTER X. 


The History of Cornelius—His Vision at Cesarea—Trance of St. Peter at 
Joppa—His Journey to Cesarea—Baptism of Cornelius. 


I HERE was' a certain man in * Cesarea called Cornelius, Ver. 24. See 
2 a centurion of the “band called the Italian dand, A bSee Jo. “ii 
“devout man, and “one that feared God with all his house, Rah ch. 
which gave much alms to the people, and prayed to God Reiko 
3 alway.” ° He saw in “a vision evidently,’ about the ninth hour shes bes ree 
of the day, “an angel of God coming in to him, and saying , =. ode 
4 unto him, Cornelius. And when he “looked on him,* * he was 733 od 
afraid, and said, What is it, Lord? And he said unto him, Be Wes 


Thy prayers and thine alms “are come up ? for a memorial etn eee 


Z See Lu. i. 12. 


5 before God. And now send men to” Joppa, and call for one Ro, Vit ¥ 


6 Simon, whose surname is Peter: He lodgeth with one *Simona (GK, Se 


tanner, whose house is by the sea-side: ’ he shall tell thee what ’ “vii. 
7 thou oughtest to do. And when the angel which spake unto 2, inv 


Cornelius ° was depaete®: he called two of his 4household ser- Ch. ix. 36,43. 
vants,’ and a ° devout soldier of them that ’ waited on him 0 So ver ne 
8 continually ;* And when he had declared all these things unto Pe aah 


Rom. XIV. 4; 


them, he sent them to Joppa. r Pet. ii. 18 
in the Gk. 


9 On the morrow, as they went on their journey, and drew ane 
nigh unto the city, ” Peter went up upon *the house® to pray 7To ver. 32; 


to about ‘the sixth hour: And he became very hungry. and would 5 See'2 Same 
have eaten: but while they made ready, he fell into “a trance,'® #Ps. eae, 
11 And “saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel descending unto 7 och. vit eS 
him, as 2¢ had been a great sheet knit at the four corners, and ~%e Heck ix; 


12 let down to the earth: Wherein were all manner of fourfooted 2Ver, gO ee 


beasts of the earth,” and wild beasts, and creeping things, 7 4x jaz 


XIV. 4-20. 


13 and fowls of the air. And there came a voice to ‘him, Rise, , 42°. 
14 Peter; kill, and eat. But Peter said, Not so, Lord; for “I fi: Ze, 


1 Cm? yx 23; Heb. ix 
have never eaten any thing that ts “common or 7 unclean. 73 in the Gk 


15 And ¢he voice spake unto him again the second time, What i oe 
16 God hath cleansed, ¢hat * call not thou common. This was Ten Woe 
tsi: 


1 The older authorities omit ‘was ;’ vender, ‘ And a certain man in Cesarea 


called Cornelius . . . saw in a vision,’ e/c. 
2 better rendered, ‘ prayed to God constantly.’ 
3 better render ed,‘ saw in a vision clearly.’ 
* more accurately, ‘ when he looked upon him earnestly. 
5 The older authorities omit the words, ‘he shall tell thee what thou oughtest 
to do.’ 
6 The older authorities omit ‘ Cornelius ;’ render, ‘spake unto him.’ 
7 The older authorities omit ‘his ;’ render, ‘two of the household servants.’ 
8 omit ‘continually.’ 9 better, ‘went up to the house-top.’ 
10 Quite literally, * an ecstasy fell upon him i or, according to some of the 
older authorities, ‘an ecstasy happened to him.’ 
ll The older authorities omit ‘and wild beasts,’ and place ‘ of the earth’ after 
creeping things.’ 
VOL. II. 23 


? 
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done thrice: and the vessel was received up again™ into ~. 
heaven. 
17 Now while Peter “doubted in himself what ¢hzs / vision aSeeLu ix 7 
which he had seen should mean, behold, the men which were 
sent from Cornelius had made inquiry for Simon’s house, and 
18 *stood before “the gate, And called, and asked whether Simon, 4Gk. as ch. 
19 which was surnamed Peter, were lodged there. While Peter c See Lu. xvi. 
thought on the vision, the spirit said unto him, Behold, @ three ™ d Ver 9 
20 men seek thee: Arise therefore, and get ¢Zee down, and “ go ‘Oe 
21 with them, “doubting nothing: for I have sent them. Then Crees xvi. 
Peter went down to the men which were sent unto him from /SeeMat-xxi. 
Cornelius ; '* and said, Behold, I am he whom ye seek: what zs a 
22 the cause wherefore ye are come? And they said, Cornelius 
the centurion, a just man, and * one that feareth God, and * of 2 Veo aa 
good report among all the nation of the Jews, was * warned #SeeLu ii.26. 
from God by a * holy angel to send for thee into his house, and £See Mat. 
23 ’tohear words ofthee. Then called he them in, and lodged ¢hem. 750 ver. 6; 
And on the morrow Peter’® went away with them, and ™ certain Voce 
24 "brethren from Joppa accompanied him. And the morrow n See Jo. xxi 
after they '* entered into °Czsarea. And Cornelius waited o Vente 
for them, and had called together his kinsmen and near friends. 


2 And as Peter was coming in, Cornelius met him, and 4fell down 4 Soch.xvi.zg. 
26 at Azs feet, and * worshipped zm. But Peter took him up,’” ¢See Mat 
27 saying, Stand up; 7I myself also am a man. And as he Rey. xix.20, 
talked with him, he went in, and found * many ¢hat were come che 25 
28 together. And he said unto them, Ye know how that it is an Pi: 18) 
‘unlawful ¢hzng for a man ¢hat ts a Jew “to keep company, ¢: Pet. iv. 3 


in the Gk. 


or come unto one of another nation; but * God hath showed «So tal 


29 me that / should not call any man common orunclean. There- i 3: Gal. 


ll. 12, 14. 


fore came I wnzo you '* without gainsaying, as soon as I was sent ?V& 15 
30 for: I ask therefore for what intent ye have sent for me? And: 
= at : w x : 19 : to W VEFrS.9,2352. 
Cornelius said, “ Four days ago I was * fasting’® until this % c&\9232 
bed aps y : : : xvii. 21. 
hour; and at *the ninth hour I prayed in my house, and ,§% ch files, 
31 behold, *a man stood before me in “bright clothing, And said, 2 chi ei 
Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in (@3°"™ 
32 remembrance in the sight of God. ‘Send therefore to Joppa, ?Ves‘s, 6 
and call hither Simon, whose surname is Peter ;*° he is lodged 


12 The older authorities read ‘ straightway’ for ‘ again.’ 

13 Some of the older authorities omit ‘three’ before ‘ men; one reads *two men.’ 

The older authorities omit the words, ‘which were sent unto him from 
Cornelius.’ 

18 The older authorities omit ‘ Peter, and insert ‘having arisen ; 
‘having arisen, he went with them.’ 

16 Some ancient authorities read, * he entered into,’ etc. 

17 Setter, ‘raised him up.’ 18 omit ‘unto you.’ 

19 Some ancient authorities omit * fasting ;’ the rendering thus would be, *1 
was praying at the ninth hour,’ eéc. 1 

% (7terally, ‘who is surnamed Peter.’ 


> render, 
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33 


’ 


in the house of oxe Simon a tanner by the sea-side: who, when dz Pet. i. 19; 


he cometh, shall speak unto thee? Immediately therefore I a res 
sent to thee; and “thou hast well done that thou art come. tie ie 
Now therefore are we all here present before God, to hear all freee 
things that are commanded thee of God.” ri = 1 


1 Cor, xil. (3; 


34 ~ ‘Then Peter “opened zs mouth, and said, Of a truth I per- Gal. iii. 28; 
35 ceive that God is “no respecter of persons: But *in every eine 
nation “he that feareth him, and 4 worketh righteousness, is tee e 

36 accepted * with him. * The word which** God sent unto the ae Ae 

children of Israel, preaching ’ peace by Jesus Christ: (“he is mee Mat. * 

37 “Lord of all:) That word, I say, ye know, which was pub- Tom x12; 

lished throughout all Judea, and ’ began from Galilee, after the se - 

38 baptism which John preached ; How God “anointed Jesus of " See Last 

Nazareth * with the Holy Ghost and with power: who went ag ode 

____ about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of the ie 

39 devil; for ?God was with him. And we are ’ witnesses of all ot oe 

things which he did both in the land of the Jews, and in eepy a5 y 

40 Jerusalem ; “ whom they slew and hanged on atree: Him * God Bh ode core 

41 raised up the third day, and showed him openly ; “ Not to all aoa ee 
the people, but unto “ witnesses chosen before of God, even to nme 

us, “who did eat and drink with him after he rose from the Spier ees 

42 dead. And *he commanded us to preach unto the people, and ” xls 30 See 

to *testify that *it is he which was “ordained of God Zo be ola. xxiv. 50, 

43 the Judge 2 of quick and dead. To him give “all the prophets aig “s 

witness, that through his name @ whosoever” believeth in him “roz0, See 

shall receive “ remission of sins. y See Lu, xvi 

44 While Peter yet spake these words, “the Holy Ghost fell on Jo V. 22, 273 

45 all them which heard the word. And * they of the circum- a See La. xxi 
cision which believed were astonished, “as many as came with 2 Hom. x. ; 
Peter, because that “on the Gentiles also was * poured out # the Dera 

46 gift of the Holy Ghost. For they‘heard them ’ speak with [?:)>¢\" 

47 tongues, and magnify God. Then “answered Peter, Can any ,S0 ja" 

man “forbid water, that these should not be baptized, which ‘ix’ 3t' ss, 

48 have received the Holy Ghost ’as well as we? And he 4com- 32°"™™ 

manded them to be baptized “in the name of the Lord.*8 cbeerbeca rs 

Then prayed they him to tarry certain days. Bo Callen: 
feat (ake NE Meee ka eM et 


qo ch. ii. 38, viii. 16, xix. 5. See Mat. xxviii. 19. 








21 Some ancient authorities omit ‘who, when he cometh, shall speak unto thee.’ 

22 The older authorities read here, * of the Lord.’ 

28 more accurately rendered, ‘is acceptable to him.’, 

24 Some ancient authorities omtt ‘which ;’ the rendering then would be,‘ God 
sent the word unto the children of Israel.’ 

25 better rendered, ‘ ye know the word which was published,’ e¢c. 

26 more accurately, ‘ye know Jesus of Nazareth, howthat Godanointed Him,’ eéc. 

27 more accurately, ‘every one who.’ 

28 Some ancient authorities read. ‘in the name of Jesus Christ.’ 
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The careful comparison of the several parts of 
this section of the Acts of the Apostles one with 
another is of great importance. Worked out after 
the manner of the Aore Pauline, it leads to 
evidential results of considerable value. With 
the direct narrative are to be compared—(1) The 
account of Cornelius given by his messengers ; 
(2) Peter’s account of his own experience to Cor- 
nelius; (3) Cornelius’s account, in turn, of his 
own experience to Peter; (4) Peter’s apologetic 
account at Jerusalem. To fulfil the conditions of 
the argument drawn from ‘ undesigned coinci- 
dences,’ these various sections must be in harmony 
with one another: yet they must have sufficient 
variation to suit their several occasions ; and those 
variations must not be contrived: the whole must 
fit easily and naturally together. These par- 
ticulars will be noticed as we go on, and the 
result will be summed up at the close in an 
LExcursus on the two accounts of the conversion of 
Cornelius. 


Caesarea and Cornelius, 1, 2. 


Ver. 1. There was a certain man. In the 
Authorised Version there is no equivalent to the 
little particle 3: but this little particle is not 
without its importance. It serves to connect what 
we read here with what we read in the latter part 
of the preceding chapter. The work and miracles 
of Peter at Lydda and elsewhere were the prepara- 


rftyyiit + 


\ 








Roman Centurion. 


tion for what is now about to be recounted. _ His 
residence at Joppa was locally the starting-point 
for the momentous mission presently to be 
undertaken. All this sacred history, both in its 
outward circumstances and in the apostle’s per- 
sonal experience, is arranged on a providential 
plan. 

It is not easy, nor is it necessary, to fix the 
precise relations as to time between the preaching 
and acceptance of Christianity among the Gentiles 
at Antioch, the account of which meets us in the 
latter paxt of the eleventh chapter, and that great 
story of the conversion of Cornelius, which is the 
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subject of the tenth and the earlier part of the 


eleventh. The exact: chronological order cf 
these events is not of essential moment. When 

a great providential change is about to occur, 

premonitory indications may be expected ; 

and if the change is one that affects all man- 

kind, such symptoms may be looked for simul- 

taneously in various places. Reuss gives pre- 

cedence, in point of time, to the events which 

occurred at Antioch : and certainly the first Gentile 

Church was there; tthe name ‘Christian’ came 

into existence there; and Antioch became the 
Jerusalem of Gentile Christianity. But this priority 

in time cannot be proved. More will be said on 
this subject when we come to that part of the 

history. Meantime it is an undoubted fact that 
Ca@saREA is set before us as the scene of the bright 

beginning of that revelation of the ‘mystery’ of 
the reception of the Gentiles on equal terms with 

the Jews, in which St. Paul afterwards so much 
gloried (Eph. iii. 3-6; Col. i. 26, 27), and our 
attention is pointedly fixed upon CORNELIUS as 
the first typical example of Gentile Christendom. 

We are brought at this part of the history to an 

event so remarkabie, that we must lay emphatic 
stress both upon the man and the place. They 
harmonize with and are correlative:to one another. 

Czesarea is the appointed and proper frame for 
the portrait of Cornelius. 

In Caesarea, Some notice of this place has 
been already given on the occasion of the first 
mention of it (viii. 40; see also ix. 30), where Philip 
the Evangelist is described as arriving there from 
Azotus, after the conversion of the Ethiopian 
eunuch. But the importance of Ceesarea in con- 
nection with Cornelius is so great that the follow- 
ing circumstances may be added. ‘This city is 
very conspicuous in the Acts of the Apostles. For 
instance, not to refer again to what has preceded, 
St. Paul closed at this place his second and his 
third missionary journeys (xviii. 22, xxi. 8). To 
this place he was sent, after the uproar at Jeru- 
salem, that he might be safe, and that he might 
appear before the governor (xxiii. 23) ; and from 
this port he sailed on his voyage to Italy (xxvii. 1). 
This prominence of Czesarea in the Acts of the 
Apostles could not be otherwise, if the history is a 
true one. It was a city of the utmost importance 
at this time, partly in connection with the Roman 
road along the coast, but still more because of its 
harbour, by which it communicated with all the 
West, This harbour is said by Josephus to have 
rivalled that of the Pireeus. Its great breakwater 
may be compared with that of Cherbourg in our 
own day. ‘Tacitus says that Caesarea was ‘ the 
head of Judea.’ Moreover it was specially a 
Gentile city. The Jews were relatively less 
numerous there than in any other part of Palestine. 
It was a Pagan metropolis in the Holy Land. 
Above all things it is to be noted that, when 
Palestine was a Roman province, the governor 
resided here. Felix and Festus after this date, 
and, no doubt, Pontius Pilate previously, had their 
official palace at Caesarea. Here, too, were the - 
chief quarters of the soldiers, who kept this land 
in subjection, whether under Herodian kings or 
under Roman governors. Tholuck (Die Glaudb- 
wirdighet der Evangelischen Geschichte, p. 174) 
remarks on the presence of the ‘ Italian cohort’ at 
this place as an indication of the natural truthful- 
ness of the history. And the same remark might 
be made concerning the presence of the ‘ Augustar 





- tinguished one. 


cohort’ in this place (Acts xxvii. 1; see note on 
that passage). In its very name, as in the cha- 
racter of its buildings, Czesarea was a reflection of 
imperial Rome. Thus this city was an expression 
of the relation of Palestine to the empire, and of 
the condition of things under which the Gospel 
was propagated. We should not fail to notice 
this particular form of the connection between the 
Holy Land and the Heathen world at large. It 


-was a Gentile capital of Judzea with which we 


have to do in the Acts of the Apostles. There 
was something providential, if we may say so, 
in the fact that Jerusalem never became the 


_ Roman capital, but always retained its Hebrew 


character. 

Called Cornelius, a centurion of the band 
called the Italian band. In these two verses we 
have information as to what he was—(r1) nationally 
and officially, and (2) in personal character ; and 
we naturally wish to know all we can about the 
man who occupies so remarkable a place in the 
sacred history of the world. 

His was a true Roman vzame, and a very dis- 
No gens was better known in the 
Roman annals than the Cornelian. ‘The name of 
Cornelius probably points to the fact that he was 
a true-born Italian. 

As to his position in life, he was @ centurion— 
a military officer holding a responsible position. 
It is worth while to remark here, in passing, on 
the honourable character of all the centurions who 
come specially before us in the New Testament— 
two in the Gospels, and two in the Acts. The 
close connection of the history of the founding of 
Christianity with military subjects is remarkable 
and instructive. We have here, in the case of 
Cornelius, an anticipation of the intimate associa- 
tion of St. Paul with the Roman army. It does 
not follow from this that war is a good thing. 
Rather we ought to say that it is a bad thing over- 
ruled for good, and made subservient to missionary 
purposes. In illustration of St. Paul’s frequent 
use of military metaphors, derived from this con- 
nection, see especially Eph. vi. 11-18. 

The cohort to which Cornelius belonged was 
the Italic cohort. The phrase ras zarouutvns may 
denote a popular appellation of this body of troops 
(see Acts xxvii. 14). However this may be, the 
title seems to indicate a cohort of true-born 
Italians. Wherever other cohorts quartered in 
Czesarea or in other parts of Palestine may have 
been recruited, this was recruited in Italy. The 
Latin character of the corps is strongly marked ; 
and this is in harmony with all the circumstances 
of the case. Gloag and Alexander compare the 
position of this cohort in Judzea with that of a 
British regiment in India, as distinguished from 
Sepoy or native troops. Gloag suggests that it 
may have been ‘the body-guard of the Roman 
governor,’ and valuable to him as ‘formed of 
troops on whom he could depend in disputes with 
the natives.’ But here this useful commentator is 
in error. Judzea was not at this time a province 
under a Roman governor, such as Pilate, or Felix, 
or Festus, but a kingdom under Herod Agrippa I. 
(see xii. 1, and especially xii. 19). This fact has 
some bearing on the question whether the Italic 
cohort was a detached body of troops, or a part of 
a legion. The former is more likely. The rela- 
tion of the Roman army to petty dependent sove- 
reigns under the empire is full of interest, and 
gerives some illustration from what we read con- 
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cerning the soldicrs of Herod Antipas in St. Luke 
xxiii, 11. It is highly probable that the corps 
under consideration was identical with a cohort of 
Italian volunteers in Syria, which is mentioned 
in an ancient inscription adduced by Akerman 
(Numismatic Illustrations of the New Testament, 
p- 33, an unpretending treatise which ought not 
to be overlooked in any commentary on this book 
of the Bible). 

Ver. 2. A devout man, etc. We enter here 
upon the description of the personal character of 
Cornelius ; and the particulars contained even in 
this verse are copious and impressive. It is useful 
to enumerate them separately ; (1) He was a ‘de- 
vout’ or religious man. The word (<ie:6%s) used 
here has reference simply to personal character, and 
is different from the other word (c:Gsusvos) simi- 
larly translated elsewhere (as in Acts xvii. 4), and 
denoting a proselyte to Judaism. (2) The character 
of the religion of Cornelius is yet more precisely 
described by the statement that he was one ‘ that 
feared God.’ This phrase, ‘ God-fearing,’ as used 
in Scripture, is full of meaning. It denotes that 
all the concerns of life and duty are referred to 
God. As employed here of Cornelius, it implies 
that he had given up the polytheism in which 
he had been brought up. (3) ‘ With all his house.’ 
This exhibits his religion in a wider scope, and 


gives us a still higher view of his character. His 
piety was not merely personal, but domestic. His 
house was regulated on religious principles. And 


this, as we shall see, is in harmony with what we 
read below. (4) He ‘gave alms.’ His religious 
faith exhibited proof of its reality by practical sym- 
pathy, charity, and self-denial. (5) He gave 
‘much alms.’ The help he bestowed on the poor 
was not scanty, but liberal and large. This addi- 
tional touch in the portrait should by no means be 
overlooked. (6) These alms were given to the 
people, z.e. to the Yewzsk people. This is a very 
expressive feature in the portrait. He treated the 
Jews around him, not with scorn, but with kind- 
ness. This charity to them meant more than if it 
had been shown to compatriots and persons having 
the same early religious associations with himself 
in an Italian city. Mr. Humphry says very well 
here: ‘ His almsgiving was the more remarkable, 
as being contrary to the practice of Roman officers, 
who generally plundered the provincials to the 
utmost.’ This particular co-ordinates Cornelius 
with that centurion in the Gospel history whose 
servant was healed by Christ (see Luke vii. 5). 
(7) This centurion at Caesarea was a man of prayer. 
Here we see in him the very heart of the reality 
of religion. (8) Not only so, but he was persever- 
ing in prayer : he prayed ‘continually’ (d:éravros), 
Prayer with him was not a mere impulse, but a 
habit ; and this has always been the characteristic 
of the saints. As to the meaning of the adverb 
employed here, Dr. Adam Clarke says of Cor- 
nelius : ‘He was ever in the spirit of prayer, and 
often in the act.’ 

Further illustrations of the character of Cornelius 
will come to view as we proceed. But meanwhile 
it demands our observation that a man so eminently 
good should be placed at the head of all Gentile 
Christianity. This was, as the same commentator 
says, ‘a proper person to be the connecting link be- 
tween the two peoples.’ The choice of such a man 
for such a place in history leads us to recognise 
the wisdom and goodness of God. And this re- 
mark may be added, that the facts before us are 
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in harmony with other facts in the early Gospel 
history. Just as the apostles were men of high 
character, so it is here. St. John and (probably) 
St. Peter were earnest disciples of John the Baptist. 
St. Paul had always been marked by a strong zeal for 
religion, and for a strictly moral life. So the great 
representative Gentile convert was a man of the 
highest character. Salvation is indeed available 
for the worst sinners, and the worst sinners may 
become great saints; but in the choice Uf the con- 
spicuous members of the earliest Church, no special 
honour is put upon reclaimed profligates. 


Vision of Cornelius at Cesarea—Messengers sent 
to St. Peter at Foppa, 3-8. 


Ver. 3. He saw in a vision evidently. The 
language seems carefully chosen so as to assert the 
certainty and absolute distinctness of the vision. 
This was not a dream or a trance. What Cor- 
nelius saw was addressed to his waking senses. 
His own language afterwards (x. 30) is that ‘a 
man stood before him and spoke ;’ and Peter, at a 
later period still (xi. 13), remembering the account 
given to him by Cornelius, told the apostles and 
elders that he ‘saw an angel standing and speak- 
ing to him.’ It should be noted, too, that in each 
of these passages, where the event is subsequently 
related, the words ‘in the house’ occur. 

About the ninth hour of the day. ‘This is the 
frst place where the question necessarily arises, 
whether Cornelius was at this time a proselyte to 
Judaism or not. The ninth hour (7.e. three in the 
afternoon) was one of the stated Jewish hours of 
prayer. It was at this time of the day, specially 
named as an hour of prayer, that we have seen Peter 
and John going to the Temple (iii. 1). Other hours 
of prayer were the third (ii. 15) and the sixth (x. 9). 
Moreover, though nothing is said about prayer in 
the verse before us, Cornelius distinctly says after- 
wards (x. 30) that he was at that time (and he 
names the hour) engaged in prayer. Thus it is 
evident that Cornelius, besides having formed the 
habit of prayer, had adopted some of the customary 
Jewish regulations affecting prayer. The whole 
tone of the narrative, however, and its place in 
the history convey the impression that Cornelius 
was by no means a proselyte in the sense of 
having been circumcised. There were various 
degrees of approximation to strict Judaism among 
those Gentiles who, at the period of the Roman 
Empire, were in contact with the Jews; and 
Cornelius seems simply to have been drawn into 
sympathy with the religion of the Hebrews on 
its moral and spiritual side. Thus it is correct 
to say (and it is an important way of stating the 
matter) that he was ‘the first Pagan baptized by 
an apostle.’ 

An angel. This fact would weigh forcibly with 
the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, when these 
occurrences were brought before them. Thus 
Peter in his apologetic account (xi. 13) lays stress 
upon it. The messengers (x. 22) use the phrase 
‘holy angel.” The description given by Cornelius 
himself (x. 30) is, that what he saw was ‘a man 
in bright clothing,’ which is strictly in analogy 
with the account of angels in the Gospels (John 
Xx. 12's)isee Acts 1. 10); 

Coming in. This is part of the description 
which helps to give definiteness and certainty to 
the vision (see below, ‘ when the angel departed,’ 
ver. 7). Cornelius distinctly saw his heavenly 
visitant come and go. 
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Saying unto him, Cornelius. This address- — 
ing of the person by name is, again, according to 
the analogy of the visions recorded in the Bible, 
as in the cases of Samuel in the Old Testament, 
and St. Paul at his conversion. A distinct appeal 
was made at Ceesarea to the hearing, as well as 
the seeing, of Cornelius. Stier says: ‘ This was 
the answer to his entreaties ; it was as if the holy 
messenger had said to him in the name of the 
Lord, 1 know thee by name, and thou hast also 
found grace in my sight.’ 

Ver. 4. Looking on him and becoming afraid, 
The first of the phrases used here is exactly that 
which Peter uses (xi. 6) to describe his own earnest 
attention to what appeared to him at Joppa. There 
is no part of the description of Peter’s trance 
corresponding with what we read here of the 
‘fear’ of Cornelius. . 

For a memorial before God. Jn what sense 
are we to understand that the prayers and alms of 
Cornelius became a “vyzsovvev in the presence of — 
God? Some answer to this question is given by 
ver. 31, where the equivalent expression is ‘are 
remembered (iz+%cénzxy) in the presence of God.’ 
He was now manifestly to be ‘remembered.’ It 
was no longer to appear as if he was forgotten. 
Perhaps he had prayed long. He had shown his’ 
faith by his prayers ; and further proof had been 
given by his charity. And now all this was to be 
openly recollected and rewarded: a record had 
been entered in heaven, so that an answer 
should come in due season. The language is 
similar to that which is used by the LXX. in 
reference to the burnt-offering in Ley. ii. 2. The 
‘prayers and alms’ of Cornelius expressed what — 
a Hebrew sacrifice expressed; and they were 
registered in heaven accordingly (see Heb. xiii. 16). 
They were proofs that grace was really working in 
the heart of Cornelius ; and they were in due time 
acknowledged, 

Ver. 5. Send men to Joppa. The exact men- 
tion of the place is very emphatic : and it recurs 
again both in the account given by Cornelius to 
Peter (x. 32), and in the apologetic statement 
made by Peter before the apostles and elders (xi. 
13). We should notice, too, with what definite 
force Joppa is incidentally named in x. 8, 23, and 
xi. 5. This is all part of the explicit assertion of 
the facts of the story as literally true. For the 
connection with the preceding part of the history, 
see note on x. I. 

Simon, who is surnamed Peter. It is very 
observable that this exact phrase in its complete- 
ness is found four times in this narrative (see x. 18, 
32, and xi. 13). The messengers use it when they 
came from Czsarea to Joppa and speak to Peter 
himself : Cornelius adduces it in his account of 
the reasons which led him to send to Joppa; and 
Peter brings it forward again, when he justifies his 
own conduct before the apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem. We are, of course, reminded of the 
Lord’s own emphatic naming of Simon by a new 
name (John i. 42; Matt. xvi. 18). This reiteration 
in the Acts of the Apostles is an expressive link 
between that book and the history contained in 
the Gospels ; and it points our thoughts to the 
fulfilment or part of the fulfilment of our Lord’s 
prophecy regarding Peter. But we can see another 
reason for this reiteration and precision. The exact 
designation of the man who was to bring the 
Gospel to Cornelius is an essential part of the 
transaction. The Divine direction is perceptible 
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in every act and every word recorded. Reuss 
states this matter very well, when he says: ‘Ce 
n’est pas seulement un avis qui l’adresse a 
Vapotre, mais surtout une instruction donnée 
a Vapétre lui-méme, pour que celui-ci comprenne 
et accepte la mission spéciale qu’il regoit.’ As to 
the supernatural character of the communication 
he adds : ‘ I] n’en fallait pas moins pour engager 
Pierre dans cette voie nouvelle. .... Une 
révélation sadsidiaire était indispensable pour le 
conyaincre qu’un paien pouvait recevoir le bap- 
téme, chose qu'il ignorait encore et que ses 


* collégues ont de la peine a croire’ (xi. 1, etc.) 


(Histoire A postoligue, p. 122). 

The exact designation of Peter should be 
carefully noted, also, from another point of view. 
Cornelius was to be brought to the knowledge of 
Christ by the instrumentality of a man, not 
directly by the angel who appeared to him. 
This is in harmony with God’s usual method of 
working in spiritual things. Moreover, he is to 
be brought to this knowledge by az afosile. 
This was not a commonplace instance of con- 
version. Philip the Evangelist was very 
probably then at Czesarea (viii. 40, see xxi. 8) ; 
but this would not suffice. Reuss remarks that 
the baptism of Cornelius by an apostle would be 
likely to make a stir and noise throughout 
Palestine. The apostle, too, was to be /e/er, one 
of the most Judaic. Dean Alford has a good 
note here on the imminent risk of arty, which 
was thus averted. See also Dean Vaughan’s 
Church of the First Days. All parts of the 
Divine scheme are seen to hang closely together 
at this crisis. De Pressensé points out how im- 
portant it was that the most active and influential 
apostle should be gained. The occurrences in 
Samaria (viii. 14-17) had by no means yet re- 
moved all his prejudices. 

Ver. 6. With one Simon a tanner. This, 
again, is part of the minute exactitude conspicuous 
throughout the narrative. Even this is repeated 
by Cornelius (x. 32) when he relates his experi- 
ence to St. Peter (see ix. 43 and x. 17). 

Whose house is by the sea-side. Here is 
the first intimation of the position of Simon’s 
house. This circumstance is not stated in ix. 43. 
Its reiteration by Cornelius (x. 32), when he 
makes his own statement, is another proof of the 
definite nature of his vision. Thus the phrase is 
seen to have a true importance in the narrative. 
As to the position of Simon’s house, this might 
have some reference to the convenience of the 
trade exercised by Simon. Moreover, he may 
have been forced to live there, because of some 
ceremonial uncleanness connected in the Jewish 
mind with the exercise of that trade. It isa 
direction of the Mischna that dead bodies, 
sepulchres, and tanyards are ‘to be at least fifty 
cubits from the city.’ Thus the very position 
of Peter’s lodging may have had something to 
do with the preparation of his mind for the 
startling duty that lay before him. At all events, 
his temporary home at Joppa was not a place of 
any distinction and honour; and this, too, is 
significant. 

He shall tell thee what thou oughtest to do. 
These words ought to be absent. The authority 
of the mss. is decisive on this point. Probably 
they crept into the text from a reminiscence of 
ix. 6, under the feeling that there are strong 
resemblances, in some respects, between the 
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records of the conversions of Cornelius and St. 
Paul. It is clear, however, from xi. 14, that 
some words to this effect were spoken by the angel 
to Cornelius (see the notes on these verses). — 

Ver. 7. When the angel was departed (see 
note above on ver. 3). The phrase used by Cor- 
nelius himself (x. 33), when he tells his story to 
St. Peter, is, ‘Immediately therefore I sent unto 
thee.’ There is something of military prompti- 
tude in this (comp. Matt. viil. 9 ; Acts xxiii. 23, 
xxvii. 32). The arrangements for the journey 
were speedily made, and the travellers started 
that very afternoon. 

Two of his household servants, The domestic 
character.of the piety of Cornelius seems to show 
itself here from a new point of view. 

A devout soldier of them that waited on him 
continually. ‘This man is described as like his 
master or commander in ‘religious character, and 
therefore peculiarly well fitted for the service now 
assigned to him. Although not affirmed, it 
seems to be implied that the other two messengers 
were like-minded; so that we have here the 
interesting case of a whole Gentile household 
brought, by intercourse with Jews and by the 
grace of God, to the very threshold of the true 
religion’ (Alexander). 

Ver. 8. When he had declared all things unto 
them, This would include ‘ the vision, the Divine 
command, and the expected revelation.’ It might 
be asked why Cornelius did not send a letter to 
Peter, as Claudius Lysias did to Felix (Acts xxiii. 
25). It has been suggested that Cornelius pro- 
bablycould not write. lut it is more to the purpose 
to remember that he had not been in any ofhcial 
or personal relations with Peter,—that, in fact, he 
knew only his name and his temporary residence. 
His best course was to tell the whole story to 
messengers thoroughly trustworthy and_ like- 
minded with himself, and to leave them to dis- 
charge their errand according to their judgment. 
How they actually did perform this duty we see 
below (ver. 22). The manner of communication of 
Cornelius with the messengers exemplifies the 
confidence which subsisted between him and those 
who surrounded him in daily life, and thus affords 
a further illustration of his character. 


St. Peter’s Trance at Foppa, 9-16. 


Ver. 9. On the morrow. The distance from- 
Czesarea to Joppa is thirty-five miles along the 
coast-road due south. The messengers started 
late in the afternoon. Hence they would 
naturally arrive about the middle of the next 
day. If they travelled by night, this was quite 
according to the custom of the country (see Luke 
Sale, yoy 

fe they drew nigh unto the city. It was 
‘about the sixth hour.’ It is evidently intended 
that we should notice carefully the coincidence of 
time (see below, ver. 17, and xi. 11). No narra- 
tive could be written with clearer indications of 
providential guidance and of a Divine plan. 

To the house-top to pray. It is equally 
important that we should notice the coincidence 
of prayer. It was in the exercise of prayer that 
Cornelius saw the heavenly visitant who told him 
to send for Peter ; it was in the exercise of prayer 
that Peter was visited by the trance, It was 
through the meeting of these two silent streams of 
secret prayer that the conversion of Cornelius and 
its consequent blessing to all the world took place. 
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There is no better commentary on this aspect of 
the question than the familiar lines in the Chr7s- 
tian Year (Monday in Easter Week) :— 


‘ The course of prayer who knows? 
It springs in silence where it will ; 


But streams shall meet it by and by 
From thousand sympathetic hearts. 


Unheard by all but angel ears, 
The good Cornelius knelt alone. 


The saint beside the ocean prayed, 
The soldier in his chosen bower. 


To each unknown his brother's prayer. 
Yet brethren true in dearest love ~ 
Were they.’ 


The word (34u«) used here for the flat roof at 
the top of the house, is often so employed by later 
Greek writers. As to the choice of this place by 
St. Peter, every one acquainted with the flat roof 
of eastern houses knows how well adapted it is 
for prayer and meditation. For Biblical illustra- 
tions, see Deut. xxii. 8; 2 Kings xxiii. 12; Jer. 
xix, 13; Zeph. 1. 5 ;-Luke v. 10. 

Ver. 10, And he became very hungry. The 
vision presented to him in the trance was adapted 
to the physical condition in which he was at the 
moment. 

Would have eaten. The Greek word is 
y:tcaebas, ard it is worth while to observe that 
the words in modern Greek for breakfast and 
for the midday meal are rpsysyye and yedue. 

In St. Peter’s apologetic statement at Jerusalem 
(xi. 5) he says nothing of the hour of the day, of 
the house-top, or of the preparation for his meal. 
These were circumstantial details, which were of 
no special moment then. His business then was 
to state the manner of these Divine revelations to 
him, which he did minutely. These circumstan- 
tial details, however, are of high importance in 
the direct narrative. They add to its life and 
reality, and they constitute part of the process 
through which Peter was brought to his new state 
of mind. It is to ke observed, on the other 
hand, that St. Peter did very expressly state at 
Jerusalem that he was engaged in grayer when he 
fell into the trance. To the ‘apostles and elders’ 
this would be an argument of the utmost force. 
For, with all their prejudices, they knew that 
prayer was the appointed path towards Divine 
enlightenment, and the appointed help for the 
discharge of duty. 

He fell into a trance. Literally, ‘an ecstasy 
(¢xoraois) came upon him.’ The true reading is 
tvytvero, not érérecev. His own words at Jerusalem 
are, ‘In an ecstasy I saw a vision.’ This preter- 
natural state of mind in which Peter saw the 
allegorical vision is to be contrasted with the full 
retention of his natural faculties with which Cor- 
nelius saw the angel (see note above on ver. 3). 
Chrysostom says of Peter’s trance or rapture that 
‘the soul, so to speak, was withdrawn from the 
body’ (see 2 Cor. xii. I-3). 

Ver. 11. Sawheaven opened. The verb inthe 
original denotes that he gazed upon the opened 
heaven, and carefully surveyed it. Peter’s own 
phrase afterwards (xi. 6) is that he ‘fastened his 
eyes’ on what he saw, and ‘considered.’ In his 
trance he was conscious of an exercise of close 
attention, and he remembered it. 
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Descending unto him. In the Greek there is, 
according to the best Mss., nothing corresponding ~ 
with the phrase ‘unto him.’ Bnt this point is 
very emphatically expressed in St. Peter’s own 
vivid account afterwards (xi. 5), ‘It came even 
to me.’ The impression conveyed is that the 
great sheet not only floated from heaven, but 
gradually approached St. Peter, so as to invite his 
close examination. 

Knit at the four corners. The more literal 
translation would be, ‘fastened to the ends of 
four cords,’ the upper‘part of the cords being lost 
in the heavens. This must have been the view of 
the meaning of the word ¢py«is entertained by one 
of the old Greek commentators, who fancifully 
interprets it as denoting the four gospels. If 
the word meant ‘corners,’ we should expect the 
article vrais, 

Ver. 12. All manner of beasts. It is useless 
to speculate on the way in which the impression | 
of the appearance of ‘all’ animals was conveyed. 
Calvin, quoted by Gloag, says very justly: ‘We 
must not measure this seeing according to the 
manner of men, because the trance gave Peter 
other eyes.’ 

Wild beasts. This part of the sentence ought 
to be absent in the verse before us ; and it is an 
obvious remark that such creatures were to be in- 
cluded among the quadrupeds and reptiles. The 
phrase, however, does occur in the more vivid 
and detailed account given by St. Peter himself 
in xi. 6 (see the note there). 

We must conceive of those animals which were 
ceremonially unclean as being more peculiarly 
conspicuous in the vision. Stier suggests that 
‘ probably the unclean beasts presented themselves 
first at the edge of the sheet.’ 

Ver. 13. Rise, Peter. He may have been re- 
posing, or he may have been on his knees in 
prayer. The voice addresses him by name, as in 
the cases of Moses (Ex. iii. 4), Samuel (1 Sam. 
iii. 10), Cornelius (Acts x. 3), and St. Paul 
(ix. 4). 

Kill and eat. In xi. 7, in the Authorised 
Version, we have ‘slay and eat,’ but in the Greek 
original the words are the same. 

Ver. 14. Not so, Lord. This expostulation, so 
to speak, addressed by St. Peter to the Deity, is 
quite according to the analogy of Divine visions. 
recorded in Scripture (comp. especially St. Paul’s 
expostulation in the Temple (xxii. 19), when he is 
required to quit Jerusalem). 

I have never eaten anything that is common 
or unclean. St. Peter's own phrase, in the 
account of the transaction, given afterwards at 
Jerusalem, is, ‘ Nothing common or unclean hath 
at any time entered into my mouth.’ St. Peter 
had always lived as a conscientious and scrupulous 
Jew. The command was a contradiction to the 
whole previous tenor of his life. No greater 
shock to this Hebrew apostle can be imagined 
than to be told to assuage his hunger by eating 
swine’s flesh or foul reptiles. It is recorded in 
the Second Book of Maccabees (vi. 18, vii. 1) 
that Hebrews submitted to death that they might 
escape such an indignity. And this distinction 
between clean and unclean beasts was correlative 
with, and representative of, the Jewish distinction 
between the Hebrew nation and all other nations. 
The two prejudices (if this term may be applied 
to what rested, in a great. degree, on Divine 
appointment) might be expected to collapse to- 
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gether. At present, indeed, Peter was in a state 
of utter wonder and perplexity. A word, how- 
ever, had been spoken to him, which, in the 
progress of subsequent instruction, was to become 
a revelation. 

Ver. 15. Asecond time. The mention of this 
fact is a pointed part of his statement at Jerusalem 
(xi. 9), and he adds there that this second voice 
came ‘ from heaven.’ 

What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common. The peremptory command now becomes 
the emphatic statement of a principle. ‘This is a 
new step in the instruction which St. Peter was 
receiving, a further preparation for that which was 
to follow. It is incumbent on us to observe that 
there is a distinct reference here to a Divine ordi- 
nance. It is God that made all things pure. 


Hence we are not to regard them as impure. We 
are at once reminded here of certain words re- 
corded in the Gospel history, when Christ Himself 
said that ‘that which entereth into a man’s mouth 
But it is very important to 


cannot defile him.’ 
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observe that in that passage, as yiven by St. 
Mark (vii. 19), the sense is, ‘¢hzs Christ said, pro- 
nouncing all meats clean,’ the correct reading being 
xabupilav, not xabépiZov, This is noted by Dean 
Burgon (Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark, p. 179), 
who says of this part of the sentence, ‘It does really 
seem to be no part of the Divine discourse, but 
the Evangelist’s inspired comment on the Saviour’s 
words.” The Lord Jesus did actually, by this 
discourse of His, make all things pure. And it is 
further noted that the apostle to whom these 
words were spoken at Joppa (and the use of 
xatapi€w is identical in the two cases) was the 
apostle who directed St. Mark in the composition 
of his Gospel. Can we doubt that those words 
which he had heard from his Saviour’s lips flashed 
into St. Peter’s memory, when at Joppa he heard 
that command from heaven, or at least that the 
recollection of them came when he reflected on 
what he had heard? This thought is forcibly put 
before us by Canon Farrar (Life and Work of St. 
Paul, vol. i. p. 276), who has dealt with the matter 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Traditional House of Simon the Tanner. 


more fully in the Zxfositor for 1876. As to the 
fact of the reading in St. Mark, see a note by Dr. 
Field in his edition of Chrysostom’s /omzlies on 
St, Matthew, iii. 112. It is further to be observed 
that in St. Matthew’s account of the Saviour’s 
discourse, we are told that it was Pete who after- 
wards ‘in the house’ asked the meaning of what 
the Lord had said. 

Ver. 16. This was done thrice. Evidently to fix 
all this occurrence in Peter’s memory, and to con- 
vince him that that which he had seen was no mere 
dream or fancy of his own, but a really Divine 
communication. Moreover, there was a sacred 
emphasis in the number three, as we see from 
various parts of Scripture. By ‘this’ we must 
understand all the particulars of the vision, includ- 
ing what Peter heard and said, as well as what 
he saw. See xi. 10, where he lays stress on this 
threefold repetition, adding at the close that ‘all 3 
(éravr«z) were taken up into heaven. 


Arrival and Reception of the Messengers at Foppa, 
17-23. 

Ver. 17. While Peter doubted in himself. 
Again we should give close attention to the coin- 
cidence of ¢éme. It is manifestly intended that 
we are to see here the marks of a providential pre- 
arrangement. The messengers who had been 
‘drawing nigh to the city’ when the apostle’s 
trance began (ver. 9) were now actually at the 
gate, having inquired their way to the house, where 
Peter, at the close of the vision, was in anxious 
perplexity concerning its meaning. 

Before the gate. This was the outside door 
or gate which led, according to the fashion of 
eastern dwellings in all ages, into the inner court 
of the house (see xii. 13, 14). 

Ver. 18. Called and asked. More literally, 
‘having called out’ so as to attract the attention 
of some one in the house, ‘they were asking,’ 
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Simon, which was surnamed Peter. See note 
above on ver. 5. 

Ver. 19. While Peter thought on the vision. 
This gives renewed emphasis to what is said in 
ver. 17. This phrase is stronger. He was 
silently pondering on the vision and revolving it 
in his mind. In the former case the historian had 
simply named the fact of the arrival of the messen- 
gers coincidently with the waking of Peter from the 
vision and the beginning of his perplexity. Of 
their arrival, or indeed of their existence, he him- 
self knew nothing at present. But he is now to be 
informed by a special revelation of their coming. 
How great an impression the coincidence actually 
made on his mind, when he did know of their 
coming at this moment, we see from what he said 
at Jerusalem afterwards (xi. 11). It is enough 
simply to quote the words: ‘And, behold, imme- 
diately there were three men already come unto 
the house where I was, sent from Czesarea unto 
me. 

As to Peter’s state of mind at this moment, he 
could not doubt that what he had seen was in- 
tended for some Divine instruction. That the 
distinction of animals was now on the highest 
authority abolished, may have been made clear to 
him. ‘The remembrance of his Lord’s words in 
connection with mez may dimly have suggested 
something further. It should be observed that, 
whereas the first voice from heaven directed him 
to eat, the second spoke generally of a great 
principle. The vision had been linked on at the 
beginning to his own sense of hunger. Now at 
its close it is to be linked on to new outward 
circumstances. This connection is to be estab- 
lished in the most emphatic and commanding 
way. But he is to be assured and led on step by 
step. Only gradually is he brought from doubt to 
certainty. He does not know all till he reaches 
thé house of Cornelius. 

The Spirit said unto him. ‘Thus it is that he 
is first informed of the arrival of the three men. 
This is a cardinal point in the narrative. We 
should note here, with the utmost care, that direct 
agency of the Holy Spirit which is made so 
prominent in the Acts of the Apostles. So truly 
is this a characteristic of the book, that it has been 
termed ‘the Gospel of the Holy Ghost.’ And what 
is conspicuous throughout, is pre-eminently a feature 
of this part of the sacred history, with which we 
are now occupied. See x. 45 and xi. 15. It is 
incumbent on us to mark what stress St. Peter 
himself lays on the direct interposition of the 
Holy Spirit at this point, and how emphatically 
he records it at Jerusalem (xi. 12), though in 
other respects he condenses the story. For in- 
stance, the x«ré@nés of x. 20 does not appear in 
his own narrative. His having been on the house- 
top was an accident as to the religious meaning of 
the event. But the admonition of the Holy Spirit 
was vital. 

Behold, three men seek thee. Here is his first 
intimation of the outward circumstances which are 
to be connected with his vision. ‘his is the next 
step in his instruction; and it is given in the 
simplest and most rudimentary form. Who the 
men were, and whence they came, and on what 
errand, he is to learn afterwards. 

Ver. 20. Get thee down. He descended, doubt- 
less, by an external stair, which would bring him 
at once to the outer gate, at which the messengers 
were standing. . See on ver. 17. 
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Go with them. He knows not whither. But — 
an intimation is given of some journey to be under- 
taken. This is similar to the general method 
of other Divine communications recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles. See xx. 22, 23, xxvii. 26. 

I have sent them. A further point is here 
reached, of the highest doctrinal importance. In 
the outward literal sense, Cornelius had sent the 
messengers. If we goastep farther back in the 
narrative, we might say that the angel had sent 
them. But here we are brought to the primary 
active will which set all these occurrences in 
motion. In other words, we have before us here 
the truth of the personality of the Holy Spirit, 
Compare analogous instances in this book, when 
St. Paul is to be sent out on his first missionary 
journey (xiii. 2), and when his course is first 
directed to missionary work in Europe (xvi. 6, 7). 

Ver. 21. Then Peter went down to the men. 
See note on the last verse. This coming down — 
the outside stair, and suddenly standing face to 
face with the strangers, with whom he was pre- 
sently to make such intimate acquaintance, is one 
of the most vivid passages of the narrative. 

Which were sent to him from Cornelius. 
These words are absent from the best manuscripts. 
They are either a gloss suggested by xi. 11, ‘Sent 
from Czesarea unto me,’ or they are introduced to 
make more complete a section set apart for public 
reading. ‘The introduction of the words here, 
however, disturbs the true sequence of the narra- 
tive. At this time St. Peter knew nothing of 
Cornelius or of what had happened at Ceesarea. 

Behold, Iam he whom ye seek. ‘This direct- 
ness is like what we read elsewhere of St. Peter. 
Coram quem queritis adsum. But it is worth 
while at this point to turn in thought from him to 
the messengers. They must have been much 
startled by this sudden address. They saw in a 
moment the man whom they were seeking: they 
perceived that some supernatural communication 
had been made to him; and renewed strength 
must have been given instantaneously to their 
conviction that they were engaged in no common 
transaction. 

What is the cause wherefore ye are come? 
He was entirely ignorant as yet of the details of 
their errand: and these he was to learn, not 
supernaturally, but by the usual methods of in- 
formation. ‘The two things which he had learnt 
supernaturally were, first, the general preparatory 
and as yet obscure lesson of the trance; and, 
secondly, the fact that those men whom he saw 
before him were divinely sent, and that he was to 
accompany them. 

Ver. 22. Cornelius the centurion, The correct 
translation is ‘a -centurion.’ St. Peter as yet 
knew nothing of Cornelius; and there were in 
Palestine many officers of the same military rank. 

A just man, and one that feareth God, and of 
good report among all the nation of the Jews. 
Here, through the testimony of the messengers, 
certain new elements of the character of Cornelius 
come to view, and in the most interesting way.. 
It is very instructive to observe how judiciously, 
the messengers discharge their errand. Besides 
being one who ‘feared God,’ Cornelius was a 
‘just? man, a man of rectitude; and he was 
beloved, trusted, and respected, not merely by 
the Gentiles, but by ‘the Jews,’ and not only by 
some partial members of the Jewish community 
whom he had served, but by ‘a// the Jews.’ - It 
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was conciliatory on the part of the messengers to 
mention these things, and good policy to lay stress 
on them: and this, too, is the most natural place 
in the narrative for such testimony to appear. It 
is worth while to observe here that the word used 
by these men for ‘nation’ is 4év0;. The natural 
word for Jews to have employed would have been 
aos. 

-Wared from God. The words ‘from God’ do 
not strictly and literally appear in the original : 
but their sense is implied in the verb, which is the 
same that Heathens would employ for the com- 
munication of a Divine oracle. 

An holy angel. This is put in a form which 
would be acceptable to Peter and the other Jews. 

To send for thee. There seems here to be an 
apologetic explanation of the fact that Cornelius 
had not come himself. 

To hear words of thee. We have seen that the 
equivalent words in ver. 6 of the Authorised Ver- 
sion are spurious. The same remark may be made 
of the phrase before us here, and the equivalent 
phrase in ver. 32. But words to the same effect and 
more full arefound in St. Peter’s own account before 
the apostles and elders (xi. 14). And there is no 
doubt that a communication to this effect was 
made by the angel to Cornelius. The ‘word of 
hearing’ (Rom. x. 17; Gal. iii. 2, 5) was the in- 
strumentality used for the saving of his soul, and 
for the instruction of the world through his con- 
version. 

Ver. 23. Then called he them in, and Icdged 
them. Already Peter seems to have learned some- 
thing of the significance of what had been com- 
municated to him in the trance. To join together 
in social intercourse with Gentiles was precisely 
the point of Hebrewscruple. For a Jew to receive 
a Gentile as an intimate guest into his house was an 
act unheard of. We see from what follows (x. 28, 
xi. 3), that to eat with Gentiles was abhorrent to 
the Jews. It must not, however, be taken as 
certain that these messengers from Cornelius, 
though hospitably received, did eat at the same 
table with Peter and the rest of the inmates in the 
house of Simon the ‘Tanner. 





Journey from Joppa and Reception by Cornelius, 
23-29. 

On the morrow, z.¢. after the arrival of the 
messengers. No time was lost. On the other 
hand, there was no undignified haste. This was 
not a case for excitement, but for deliberate 
action. Moreover, some preparation for the journey 
was requisite, as well as some arrangements with 
those who were to accompany Peter. 

Certain brethren from Joppa accompanied 
him. From x. 45 we learn that these companions 
of the apostle were ‘of the circumcision :’ and 
from xi. 12 we learn that they were ‘six’ in 
number. How far Peter intentionally took them, 
in order that they might be witnesses of all the 
circumstances of this transaction, we cannot tell. 
At all events it was part of God’s plan that their 
testimony should be in readiness, and that it 
should be used. We find that they afterwards 
went to Jerusalem, and there confirmed the state- 
ment made by St. Peter. As Stier remarks : 
‘How rightly, and in what harmony with God’s 
guidance, he acted, the sequel soon shows 
(Reden wer Afostel, i. 13). ? 

The imagination dwells on the incidents of this 
journey from Joppa to Caesarea, and speculates on 
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the conversation which took place among the ten 
travellers. With the apostle were three Gentiles, 
one of them a Roman soldier, and six Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity. The mere thought of this 
company and this journey communicates to the 
line of coast between these two towns an extra- 
ordinary interest. 

Ver. 24. The morrow after. The Greek word 
is the same as in vers. 9 and 23. The same 
remark may be made on the distance and time 
as on ver. 9. All is naturally consistent. The 
journey was by land. When two voyages by sea 
—between Troas and Neapolis—are named (Acts 
Xvi. If, I2, xx. 6), the time occupied in one case 
was two days, and in the other five. This too is 
quite natural. 

Cornelius waited for them, More literally, 
‘was waiting for them.’ He knew the time which 
would probably be occupied by the two journeys, 
and when he might expect to see his messengers, 
if their errand had been successful, along with that 
‘Simon whose surname was Peter,’ who had been 
so mysteriously yet so definitely pointed out in the 
vision. The phrase seems to imply, if not im- 
patience, yet serious anxiety, mingled with confi- 
dence. 

His kinsmen and near friends. From the 27th 
verse we learn that there were ‘many’ that were 
thus ‘come together;’ and their large number 
seems to have surprised Peter. Taking this into 
account, we see here very distinctly a new indica- 
tion of the character of Cornelius. His good 
influence was widely diffused around him, and he 
was desirous that all whom he knewshould share the 
blessing granted to himseif. Alexander says here, 
‘As this would hardly have been done without 
some preparation or predisposition upon the part 
of these friends, it would seem to imply a previous 
work of grace among these Gentiles, leading them 
to Christ, even before they came in contact with 
His Gospel or His messenger.’ Stier says: ‘ This 
kindly, simple-hearted, and loving believer, is 
shown to us more and more as the centre and head 
of a considerable circle of pious Gentiles in 
Czesarea, which city was now to be favoured by 
being the seat of the first Gentile church,’ The 
‘kinsmen’ were probably few ; but the mention of 
them appears to prove that Cornelius had an 
established domestic life in Czesarea. 

Ver. 25. As Peter was coming in, Cornelius. 
met him. If we have read this narrative with a 
due sense of the life that is in it, we shall be able 
in some degree to enter into the feelings of the 
two men at this moment. This first meeting of 
Cornelius and Peter is one of the great incidents 
of history. 

Fell down at his feet and worshipped. Much 
has been said on this act of Cornelius; but we 
need not attempt to analyze his feelings too 
precisely. It was an impulse of reverence and 
thankfulness, under a strong sense of the super- 
natural. His mind, too, had been for some hours 
on the stretch. It is possible also that some of 
the thoughts, connected with what he had been 
taught as a Heathen concerning deified heroes, 
were lingering in his mind. It is more important 
to mark what follows concerning St. Peter’s per- 
emptory rejection of such homage. 

Ver. 26. Stand up: I myself also am a man. 
We are at once reminded of the horror expressed 
by Paul and Barnabas, when the attempt was 
made at Lystra to give them Divine homage 
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(Acts xiv. 14), and of the repudiation of this 
kind of homage by the angel in St. John’s vision 
(Rev. xxii. 8, 9); and we necessarily contrast with 
all this our Lord’s calm acceptance of such wor- 
ship, as is recorded more than once in the Gospel 
History. 

Ver. 27. As he talked with him, he went in. 
Free and friendly intercourse with a Gentile is 
now become comparatively easy to Peter. He 
has reached a further step in the learning of his 
great lesson. The conversation at this point 
probably related to casual matters, such as health 
or the incidents of the journey. ; 

Many. ‘This adds much force to what was said 
before (see note above on ver. 24). Peter seems 
to have been surprised and much impressed by 
what he saw on entering. 

Ver. 28. Ye know. We find the same form 
of appeal to the knowledge of the hearers below, 
ver. 37. Those to whom St. Peter spoke were 
familiar by hearsay with the main facts con- 
nected with the early promulgation of the gospel ; 
and they were familiar by experience with the 
impediments to sccial intercourse which existed 
between Jews and Gentiles, especially in Judzea. 

An unlawful thing. A difficulty has been 
needlessly imported into this phrase. The word 
(aé@éusror) denotes rather what is opposed to vener- 
able custom than what is contrary to positive law. 
There is no precise and explicit text in the Old 
Testament which forbids such intercourse, but the 
strict avoiding of such intercourse is in harmony 
with the whole spirit of the Old Testament. As 
to the fact of this scrupulous separation, we have 
the evidence of contemporary poets and historians 
in harmony with that experience of Cornelius, to 
which appeal is made. Juvenal (Sa¢. xiv. 103) 
says it was the custom of the Jews ‘non monstrare 
vias, eadem nisi sacra colenti,’ and Tacitus (7st, 
vy. 5) says of them, ‘ Adversus omnes hostile odium, 
separati epulis, discreti cubilibus.’ 

To keep company, or to come unto one of 
another nation. ‘The primary reference is to the 
custom of eating together at the same table. This 
is the point specified in chap. xi. 3 (see Gal. ii. 
12). It is possible that at this moment provisions 
were set forth to view, made ready for the refresh- 
ment of the travellers after their journey. It is 
precisely in this particular that there would be the 
greatest risk of a violation of the law of Moses. 
From this point of view, too, we see the peculiar 
significance of St. Peter’s vision. It must be 
added that the phrase ‘of another nation’ is very 
gentle. 

God hath showed me. The word ‘me’ is 
emphatic, and it is contrasted with ‘ye’ above. 
Dean Alford puts this point well: ‘ Ye, though 
ye see me here, know how strong the prejudice is 
which would have kept me away; and /, though 
entertaining fully this prejudice myself, yet have 
been taught,’ etc. We should not fail to observe 
the stress which he lays on the fact that God had 
taught him what he had learnt (see above on the 
direct communication of the Holy Spirit, ver. 19). 
So far, St. Peter had now fully entered into the 
meaning of the vision. Only one other part of 
this Divine teaching was required (see note on 
ver. 34). It is observable that Peter says nothing 
to Cornelius of the strange sight which he had 
seen in his trance. This reticence is thoroughly 
natural, 

Ver, 29. Without gainsaying, as soon asI was 
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sent for. He says that he had at once obeyed 
instructions which he felt to be Divine (see vers. — 
21 and 23, and xi. 12). 7 e. 

Iask for what intent ye have sent for me. 
Peter knew what the messengers had told him; 
but it was still needful that Cornelius should make 
his own statement. This is a case in which every 
step is to be made firm. The apostle asks for a 
full and authentic confirmation of what he had 
heard from the messengers. 


Statement by Cornelius in his own house, 30-33. 

Ver. 30. Four days ago. Questions have been 
raised as to the meaning of this phrase. But the — 
simplest meaning is the best. It was exactly four 
days since Cornelius had seen the vision. 

I was fasting. It is from this place only that 
we learn that Cornelius was fasting as well as 
praying on this occasion. It is a circumstance of 
the history, attention to which ought by no means. 
to be neglected. We find in chap. xiii. 2, 3, and 
xiv. 23, a similar combination of fasting with 
prayer on occasions of great solemnity and respon- 
sibility. It may be added that Cornelius, in this 
state of abstinence, was the less likely to be 
deceived. The fasting had reference only to the 
day of the vision, not to the three previous days 
also. 

Until this hour. Probably this was the sixth 
hour, when the mid-day meal would naturally be 
taken (see v. 9). 

At the ninth hour. See ver. 3. 

I prayed, literally, ‘I was praying.’ It is not 
expressly said before (ver. 3) that he was occupied 
in this way at the moment. 

In my house. This is part of the vividness of 
the personal narrative given by Cornelius himself. 
In the account given by St. Luke above, it is said 
that the centurion saw the angel ‘ coming in to 
him.’ Another remark may be added, that though 
Cornelius never heard the sermon on the Mount, 
he is seen here practising what is there enjoined as 
to private prayer. 

Behold, a man stood before me in bright 
clothing. Here, again, are three particulars, all 
of which may be classed together under the general 
head of the vividness with which Cornelius 
describes what had happened to himself. The 
exclamation ‘ Behold’ is not found in chap. x. 3, 
nor is it there said that the angel ‘stood.’ The 
description given by Cornelius himself of that 
which he saw was, that it was ‘a man in bright 
clothing.’ 

Ver. 31. Thy prayer is heard. In the actual 
words of the angel ‘ prayer’ is mentioned before 
‘alms ;’ whereas in the direct narrative (ver. 2), 
‘alms’ are mentioned before the ‘ prayers.’ More- 
over, two separate verbs are used in this place. 
It is to be observed further that ‘ prayer’ here is 
in the singular. It seems fair to infer that he was 
praying here for Divine illumination. This ‘prayer’ 
was perhaps the crisis and consummation of many 
previous ‘ prayers.’ 

Had in remembrance in the sight of God. See 
note above on ver. 4. 

Ver. 32. Send to Joppa. Cornelius repeats to 
Peter with exact precision the instructions which 
had been given in his vision (vers. 5, 6). The 
city is named to which the message is to be sent, 
the surname of Peter is given, also the name and 
trade of his host, and the exact position of his 
residence. In one respect, in the mention of the 
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‘house’ of Simon, this statement is more vivid than 
the former. | 
Who, when he cometh, shall speak unto thee, 


_ See notes on x. 6 and xi. 14. 


Ver. 33. Immediately I sent unto thee. Sce 
ver. 7. 

We are all here present before God. Both in 
this phrase and in that which follows, ‘all things 
that are commanded thee of God,’ we have evi- 
dence of the deeply reverential and attentive 
attitude of the mind of Cornelius. We must re- 
member that he does not at all know what Peter 
will have to say to him. Of this only he is sure, 
that he is on the eve of learning what he had long 
been anxious to know, and had earnestly prayed 
to be taught. 


St. Peter's Address in the House of Cornelius, 
34-43. 

Ver. 34. Then Peter opened his mouth. This 
denotes that something grave and deliberate, and 
demanding serious attention, is about to be uttered. 
The most solemn instance of the use of this phrase 
is in Matt. v. 2. What had been said before by 
Peter to Cornelius (ver. 27) was merely conversa- 
tional and preparatory. 

Of a truth I perceive. This is half a soliloquy. 
Peter now feels that he can justify to himself his 
own conduct, and he can take firm ground in 
instructing others. There had been some remnant 
of doubt in his mind before. Now he sees the 
whole case. The account of Cornelius himself, 
confirming what had been stated by the messenger, 
and showing an astonishing harmony between the 
experience of the centurion and his own, had 
brought his conviction to its culminating point. 
As Cornelius named all the circumstances minutely, 
and as Peter marked the religious, reverential 
spirit of those who were assembled before him, all 
hesitation vanished. 

No respecter of persons. This word (rpscwxro- 
Angens) is found only here ; but the kindred words, 
Tporwxornrriw and wrpoowruarnyia, are found in 
Rom. ii. 11; Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii. 25; Jamesii. 1, 9. 
They do not belong to Classical Greek, but are 
strictly part of the Christian vocabulary. They 
denote the judging a man by a test which has 
nothing to do with his moral character; as, for 
instance, by his wealth, his social position, or his 
beauty (see 1 Sam. xvi. 7). Here the meaning 
is, that God does not judge of a man by his nation- 
ality, but by his character. Up to this time St. 
Peter had treated nationality as a kind of moral 
test. 

Ver. 35. In every nation. The stress is on this 
part of the sentence. Nationality, even a divinely- 
appointed nationality, like the Jewish, constitutes, 
in the sight of God, no essential mark of difference 
between one man and another. 

Accepted with him, The true distinction 
between one man and another, as before God, is 
moral. It is absurd to gather from this passage 
that all religions are equally good, if those who 
profess them are equally sincere, or, in the words 
of our eighteenth article, ‘that every man shall be 
saved by the law or sect which he professeth, so 
that he be diligent to frame his life according to 
that law, and the light of nature.’ If this theory 
were true, why should such elaborate pains have 
been taken to bring Peter to Cornelius, so that 
the latter might become acquainted with Christ ? 
On this theory Christian missions are an absurdity, 
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The history of Cornelius is itself a proof that, in 
the words of the same article, ‘Holy Scripture 
doth set out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ, 
whereby men must be saved.’ The meaning of 
this passage is, that all the blessings of Christianity 
are freely offered to every human hand that is 
stretched out to receive them. The language of 
St. Peter himself at the Apostolic Council (Acts 
xv. 9, II) was as follows: ‘God put no difference 
between us and them, purifying their hearts by 
faith : we believe that through the grace of the 
Lord | Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even as 
they. f 
Ver. 36. The word which God sent. The gram- 
matical thread is very difficult to follow through 
this verse and the two subsequent verses. It is 
really impossible to disentangle the construction 
satisfactorily. Nor is it essential that we should 
do this. The simplest view, perhaps, is this, that 
we have here three things in apposition—(1) the 
proclamation of the Gospel (rév Asyov) which was 
spread through Judea; (2) the subject - matter 
(vo paxz) of the proclamation, the new religion 
which was thus diffused; (3) the fact that Jesus 
was divinely anointed for this mission. A general 
knowledge of what was involved in these three 
expressions was already possessed by Cornelius 
and his friends. It was the inner meaning of 
this revelation which was now to be unfolded to 
them. 

Preaching peace by Jesus Christ. More fully 
and accurately, ‘proclaiming the good news of 
peace by Jesus Christ.” It has been asked whether 
this denotes peace between God and man, or peace 
between Jew and Gentile. The right answer 
probably is that both are included, but that the 
former is primarily intended. We should compare 
Eph. ii. 15-17, where part of the language is 
remarkably similar (see Isa. Ivii. 19). 

He is Lord of all. The commentators do not 
appear to have given to this most remarkable 
parenthesis the full attention which it deserves. 
In the first place, it assigns to Christ Divine 
supremacy in language which, though very brief, 
is as forcible as possible; and, secondly, it brings 
all mankind on a level, because all men stand in 
the same relation to Him (see Rom. iii. 29, 30). 

Ver. 37. That word ye know. It has been 
pointed out above that the Greek term here trans- 
lated ‘word’ is different from that translated in 
the same way in the preceding verse. The em- 
phasis is on the word ‘ye,’ and there is an inten- 
tional contrast between it and the ‘ we’ of ver. 39. 
It was inevitable that Cornelius and his friends 
should have had a general knowledge of the facts 
connected with the early promulgation of the 
Gospel, such as the work of John the Baptist and 
the beneficent miracles of the Lord Jesus. The 
news of these things must have penetrated among the 
Pagan population of Palestine, especially among 
those who were drawn by sympathy towards the 
Jews and the Jewish religion. Bengel remarks 
that St. Peter spoke to these Gentiles in a way 
very different from that in which St. Paul addressed 
Gentiles remote from Palestine, at Lystra and at 
Athens, and points out how St. Peter here refers 
(ver. 43) in general to the prophets, which St. Paul 
did not do on those occasions, while yet he does 
not, as when addressing the Jews, bring forward 
prophetic testimonies in detail. 

Began from Galilee. [For the facts of the case, 
see John i. 43, ii. 1, iv. 3. It is worth while to 
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note that Czesarea was very near the district of 
Galilee. 

Ver. 38. How God anointed Jesus with the 
Holy Ghost and with power. Some see in this 
an allusion, wholly or in part, to the action of the 
Holy Spirit in the incarnation of Jesus. It seems 
more natural to refer the words to the baptism of 
Jesus, an event on which the Evangelists lay the 
greatest stress. Thus Jesus of Nazareth became 
Xpicras. Mr. Humphry quotes a curious passage 
from Justin Martyr (Dza/. p. 226, B), in which he 
alludes to the expectation of the Jews that the 
Messiah would not be manifested till He had been 
anointed by Elias (uéypis dv taday "Hains gpion 
avriy xi Qavepiy tacos xoimon). Bishop Pearson 
(Exposition of the Creed, Art. II.),. referring to 
the doubt as to whether St. Peter alludes here to 
the sanctification of our Lord at His conception, 
or to His unction at His baptism, says: ‘ We 
need not contend which of these two was the 
true time of our Saviour’s unction, since neither 
is destructive of the other, and consequently both 
may well co-exist together.’ It is to be observed 
that in using this language St. Peter gives to Jesus 
the title of Cirzs¢, a name which soon after, if 
indeed this had not already occurred, became the 
basis of the name Christian. See the close of the 
next chapter. 

Who went about doing good. The charm of 
this description of Christ’s character and work 
could not be surpassed ; and we should particu- 
larly observe that He is presented to Cornelius 
and his friends as a Benefactor before He is pre- 
sented to them as a Judge: and could this 
description come from any one with greater 
weight than from St. Peter? for he had been 
with the Lord on those journeys of mercy, and 
had seen Him engaged in those works of healing. 
To quote the language of the next verse, he had 
been ‘a wiiness of all things which He did, both 

“in the land of the Jews anc in Jerusalem.’ 

All that were oppressed by the devil. We 
need not suppose that there is in this phrase any 
special reference to demoniacal possession. In 
his ‘ former treatise’ St. Luke attributes bodily 
suffering to the Devil. The woman ‘ which had a 
spirit of infirmity eighteen years’ is said (xiii. 11, 
16) to have been ‘bound by Satan.” The word 
Devil (4:¢£0A<s) occurs in the Acts of the Apostles 
only here and in xiii. 10, 

For God was with him. This reference to the 
perpetual presence of God with Jesus is in close 
harmony with what is said above—that God 
anointed Him, and with what is said below—that 
God raised Him from the dead. 

Ver. 39. We are witnesses. There is an em- 
phatic stress in this sentence on the word ‘we.’ 
Dean Alford adds very justly, that by this emphatic 
word Peter at once takes away the ground from 
the exaggerated reverence for himself individually, 
shown by Cornelius (ver. 25), and puts himself, 
and the rest of the apostles, in the strictly sub- 
ordinate place of zw2tnesses for Another. ' 

All things which he did. See i. 21, 22, where 
it is made essential that an apostle should be able 
to bear personal testimony regarding ‘all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
them, beginning from the baptism of John’ and 
continuing to the Ascension. 

Whom they slew and hanged on a tree. St. 
Peter does not shrink from setting forth strongly 
the humiliating circumstances of the death of 
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Christ. Ilis purpose is to lead Cornelius to the 
Cross (see ver. 43). 

Ver. 40, Him God raised up on the third day. 
Here, as everywhere in the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Resurrection is the culminating point of the © 
apostolic testimony concerning Jesus Christ (see, 
for instance, ii. 24, xvii. 31, xxvi. 23). 

Showed him openly. Literally, ‘ gave Him to 
become visibly manifest.’ 

Ver. 41. Not to all the people. Alexander’s 
remark here is just, that to commit the testimony 
to select eye-witnesses was ‘ more in keeping with 
the dignity and glory of the risen Saviour, which 
would now have been degraded by the same pro- 
miscuous and unreserved association with men, 
that was necessary to His previous ministry ;’ 
and he adds: ‘The very fact that no such 
public recognition of His person is recorded, 
though at first it might have seemed to detract 
from the evidence of His resurrection, but 
serves to enhance it, by showing how free the 
witnesses of this event were from a disposition 
to exaggerate or make their case stronger than it 
was in fact.’ 

Witnesses chosen before of God. ‘ Witnesses, 
namely those who had been previously appointed 
by God.’ Again there is reference to the Divine 
regulation of everything that related to the first 
proclamation of the gospel. 

Who did eat and drink with him after he rose 
from the dead. It is a fancy of Bengel that the ~ 
eating and drinking with Christ, here referred to, 
took place before the Crucifixion. But we must 
follow the natural order of the words. The facts 
here stated belong to the period of the Great 
Forty Days. Both St. Luke and St. John give 
instances. 

Ver. 42, Commanded us to preach. The 
quoting of this royal command puts Christ before 
Cornelius in the position of supreme dignity. 

Ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and 
dead. Again the Lord Jesus, and in a more 
awful manner, is set forth in the position of 
supreme dignity. His judicial work is made 
prominent here, as in St. Paul’s address to heathen 
listeners at Athens (Acts xvii. 31). It is an 
appeal to the natural conscience. The absolutely 
universal expression ‘the quick and dead,’ includ- ~ 
ing both Jews and Gentiles, is in harmony with 
the whole occasion. 

Ver. 43. Tohim give all the prophets witness, 
It would be quite perverse to object here that no 
explicit reference of this kind is found in each 
several prophet of the Old Testament. St. Peter 
alludes to the general class of the prophets, and to 
the general drift of their writings. Some know- 
ledge of the prophetic scriptures was, doubtless, 
possessed by Cornelius and his friends. It is ob- 
servable, at the same time, that more stress is laid 
in this speech on the evidence from miracles than 
on the evidence from prophecy. 

Whosoever believeth in him shall receive 
remission of sins. These concluding words of 
St. Peter’s speech, here arrested by a Divine 
interruption, deserve the utmost attention, The 
language is absolutely universal, including Jews 
and Gentiles alike. It is, of course, implied that 
all men equally need this forgiveness. The 
doctrine of justification by faith could not be more 
clearly set forth. Compare St. Peter’s own words, 
on a later occasion, with what now occurred at 
Ceesarea (xv. 9, r1). We must add that there is 
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great beauty and tenderness in St. Peter’s passing 
from the contemplation of Christ as a Judge, to 
the contemplation of Him as a Redeemer. 


Second Pentecost at Cesarea—Baptism of Cornelius 
and his Friends, 44-48. 


Ver. 44. While Peter yet spake these words. 
In his own account afterwards (xi. 15) he says that 
the miraculous interruption came ‘as he began to 
Speak.’ He was, therefore, evidently intending 
to address the assembly at much greater length. 
We need not speculate on the substance of what 
he intended to say. The other speeches in the 
Acts of the Apostles would furnish to us a suffi- 
cient analogy to guide us toa right conclusion. 
What is of the utmost importance to us to mark 
is, that an occurrence took place on this occasion 
which is recorded on no other occasion of the 
same kind. This is enough to mark off these 
events at Czsarea as having a character and 
meaning of their own. The sudden interruption 
was far more forcible in its effect on the hearers 
than any additional words from Peter would have 
been. The arguments from history, from miracle, 
from prophecy, from conscience, were suddenly 
merged in something higher. The force, too, of 
this new and Divine argument was of the utmost 
weight for the ‘apostles and brethren at Jeru- 
salem,’ as it is indeed for every subsequent age of 
the Church, including our own. It is observable, 
moreover, that the interruption came just when 
the word ‘/acth’ was pronounced in connection 
with ‘the remission of sins,’ 

The Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard 
the word. The same verb, /e// (ixia:c:), is used 
in St. Peter’s account. The new impulse came 
from above. It was manifestly supernatural and 
Divine. So far there is a close resemblance with 
what we read in ii. 2, of the sound which came 
from heaven. The expression of St. Peter, too, 
at Jerusalem is distinct and express: the Holy 
Ghost fe// on them at Ceesarea, ‘as on us at thes 
beginning.’ The manifestation of the Spirit then 
was an appeal to the senses, probably to the sense 
of sight, and certainly to that of hearing. It is 
said below (ver. 46) that they were heard ‘speaking 
with tongues and magnifying God.’ How far the 
phenomena had a closer affinity with what is 
described in the second chapter of the Acts, or 
with what we learn from the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, may be difficult to determine. 
Possibly it was a link between the two. 

Ver. 45. They of the circumcision which be- 
lieved were astonished, as many as came with 
Peter. The expression in the original is very strong. 
They were almost out of their mind with wonder. 
As to the’ persons whose wonder here forms so pro- 
minent a part of the scene, see x. 23 and xi. 12. 

Ver. 46, They heard them speak with tongues. 
It is not said here, as in ii. 4, that they spoke with 
other tongues. See note above on ver. 44 

Ver. 47. Can any forbid water? The true 
translation is ‘‘4e water,’—the baptismal water,— 
the ‘water sanctified unto the mystical washing 
away of sin.’ The highest blessing of all, the 
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Holy Spirit, had been received: hence the minor 
gift, which was emblematic of the other, and 
which procured admission into the Church of 
Christ, could not be refused. Moreover, there is 
a strong testimony here to the importance of 
Baptism. On the one hand, indeed, nothing 
can be more emphatic than this narrative in its 
assertion that God can communicate His highest 
spiritual gifts irrespectively of all ordinances ; but, 
on the other hand, it is asserted with equal 
emphasis, that divinely-appointed ordinances are 
not to be disregarded. ‘ Non dicit,’ says Bengel, 
‘Habent Spiritum, ergo aqua carere possunt.’ 
Lechler, in Lange’s Homiletical Commentary, has 
a striking sentence at this place: ‘The peculiar 
manner in which the question is expressed sounds 
as though there was attributed to the water of 
Baptism conscious and energetic will,—as though 
Peter had said, If no one has been able to hinder 
the Spirit from coming upon these people, so also 
no one can restrain the water which wills to flow 
over them at Baptism.’ Another thought also 
comes into the mind in considering these 
incidents. The baptisms appear to have taken 
place in the house ; and the question arises whether 
they were effected by sprinkling or by immersion. 

Which have received the Holy Ghost as well 
as we. ‘The fact that in this instance, and in this 
instance only, the Holy Ghost was_ received 
previously to Baptism, has been the subject of 
many notes by commentators. There was 
sufficient reason, on this occasion, if we may 
reverently say so, for deviation from the common 
rule. No ordinary attestation would have sufficed 
to make the Divine command perfect'y clear, that 
the Gentiles were to be admitted at once, and 
on equal terms with Jews, to the bless ngs of 
Christianity. This was in fact a second Pentecost: 
and may we not add that there was a close parallel 
between this occasion and the first Pentecost, in 
the fact that the open communication of the Spirit 
took place in both cases before the administration 
of baptism? (See Acts ii. 4 and 41.) 

Ver. 48. He commanded them to be baptized. 
St. Peter did not administer the baptism himself. 
This was in harmony with the practice of St. 
Paul, who seems to have been very anxious I.st 
baptism or any outward ordinance should be 
unduly elevated in comparison with the preaching 
of the Word. See I Cor. i. 14, 17. On such an 
occasion as that which is recorded in Acts ii. 41, 
there must have been a large amount of subsidiary 
ministration. How many persons were baptized 
on this occasion at Czesarea we do not know. 

Then prayed they him to tarry certain 
days. This residence of some days in the 
house of Cornelius is to be marked as a time 
of the utmost importance for St. Peter’s future 
life, and is to be compared with the remarkable 
‘fifteen days’ which he and St. Paul spent together 
afterwards (Gal. i. 18). During this short residence 
at Czesarea, he must lave learnt much that he 
never knew before concerning the Gentile mind, 
especially-in its aspirations after religious light 
and peace. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Apologetic Account by St. Peter of the Conversion of Cornelius—Formation of 


the Christian Church at Antioch—Famine in Fudea. 


I ND the apostles and “ brethren that were in’ Judea heard 

A that the Gentiles had also received the word of God. 
And when Peter was ’come up to Jerusalem, “ they that were 
of the circumcision contended with him, Saying, ¢ Thou wentest 
in to men uncircumcised, and ° didst eat with them. But Peter 
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a Vers. 12 29. 
See Jo. xxi. 
23. 


& See Lu. ii. 

¢ Chyxeaee 
See Gal. ti 
12. 

a@Ch, x. 28, 

e Lu. xv. 2; 


rehearsed the matter from the beginning, avd 7 expounded 7¢ Gal. ii, x2. 


5 “by order unto them,’ saying, “I was in the city of Joppa 
praying: and in a trance I saw ‘a vision, A certain vessel 
descend,,.as zt ad been a great sheet, let down from heaven by 
four corners ; and it came evez to me: Upon the which when I 
had “fastened mine eyes, I considered, and saw fourfooted 
beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, and 
fowls of the air. And I heard a voice saying unto me, Arise, 
Peter; slay, and eat. But I said, Not so, Lord: for nothing 
common or unclean hath at any time entered* into my mouth. 
But tke voice answered me? again from heaven, What God hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common. And this was done three 
times: and all were drawn up again into heaven. And behold, 
immediately there were three men ? already come unto the 
12 house where I was, sent from Czsarea unto me. And the 

Spirit bade me go with them, nothing doubting.® Moreover 

” these six “brethren accompanied me, and we entered into the 
13 man’s house: And he showed us how he had seen an angel in 
his house, which stood and said unto him, Send men to Joppa, 
and call for Simon, whose surname is Peter ; Who shall tell 
thee “ words, whereby thou and ° all thy house shall be saved.* 
And as I began to speak, 4the Holy Ghost fell on them, % as 
on us at the beginning. Then” remembered I the word of the 
Lord, how that he said, “ John indeed baptized with water ; but 
ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost. % Forasmuch? 
then as God gave them the like “gift as e did unto us, who 
believed on the Lord Jesus Christ ; what * was I, that I could 
18 “withstand God? When they heard these ¢hings, they held 


on 


14 
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16 
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1 better rendered, ‘who were throughout Judea.’ 

* better rendered, ‘ But Peter commenced and explained the matter in order to 
them.’ 

8 According to the older authorities, the rendering slightly varies, ‘for what 
is common or unclean never has passed.’ 4 The older authorities omit ‘me.’ 

® Some of the more ancient authorities omit ‘nothing doubting.’ 

6 /iterally, ‘thou shalt be saved, and also thy house.’ 

7 more literally, + Vf therefore.’ 8 better, ‘ who was I.’ 
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their peace, and “ glorified God, saying, * Then hath God also w See Mat. xv 


to the Gentiles granted ” repentance unto life. 


19 6 Now ” 


’ Cyprus, and ° Antioch, preaching 


of the Lord was with them: 


came? 


they which were scattered abroad upon the persecu- 1. 
tion that arose about Stephen travelled as far as “ Phenice,’ and 


Piss ch. x. 45. 
See Mat. viii, 


x ae 2 Cor. vii. 
z Ch. viii. 1-4. 


the word to none but unto @Ch. xv. 3, 
xxi. 2 (Gk.). 


20 the Jews only. And some of them were men of * Cyprus and ONS cals 
“Cyrene, which, when they were come to ° Antioch, spake unto eehae 
21 the “ Grecians,"® “ preaching the Lord Jesus. 
and a great number * believed 
peer unto the Lord. Then tidings of these s¢hings See Lu.i.o6. 
unto the ears of the church which was in Jerusalem : 


lv. ra 
Mat. 


XXVii. 32. 
se vi. x, ix 


And * the hand 
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A So ch. ix. 42; 
ver, 24. 
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and they sent forth * Barnabas, that 4e should go™ as far as 5 Seeets ea y 


23 © Antioch: Who, when he came, and had seen / the grace of 


Ch, ix. 27; 
vers. 25, 30. 
See ch. iv.36. 


God, was glad, and “exhorted ¢hem all, that with “purpose of 7a ea 


24 heart ¢iey would cleave unto the Lord. For he was 
man, and “full of the Holy Ghost and of faith: and much 


25 people 


* was added unto the Lord. 
26 to” Tarsus, for to seek Saul: 
brought him unto * Antioch. 


whole year they assembled themselves with the church, and 
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vill. 28. 
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Then departed Barnabas * 


: o Lu. xxiii. 50. 
And when he had found him, he So Mat. sai. 


And it came to pass, that a sth. vis. 


g So ver. 21 
See ch. ii. 47. 
» Seech. ix.rr. 


taught much people, and the ‘ disciples were called “ Christians s Vers. 19, 20, 


first in * Antioch. 
27 And in these days came™ 
28 * Antioch. 


throughout all ” the world: 
29 * Claudius Cesar.” 
to his ability, determined to send 
30 which dwelt in Judea: 


the elders by the hands" of Barnabas and Saul. 
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® more accurately, ‘ Phoenicia.’ 


“prophets from Jerusalem unto 
And there stood up one of them named “ Agabus, 
and signified by the Spirit that there should be great * dearth 
which came to pass in the days of 
Then the ‘ disciples, every man according 
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“relief unto the % brethren . 
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rt Pet. iv. 16, 
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10 The ancient authorities are divided here between Grecians (Greek-speaking 
Jews) and Greeks ; the latter ts the more probable reading. 
ll better rendered, ‘and tidings relating to them came,’ ete. 


12 Some of the older author ities omit ‘that he should go.’ 
WN mayor ity of the older authorities omit * Barnabas Bh 
14 Literally, ‘ came prophets from Jerusalem down to Antioch.’ 


departed,’ ezc. 
15 The older authorities omtt ‘ Cesar.’ 


16 Literally, ‘by the hand ;’ 


vender, ‘ Then he 


the Greek word ts in the singular. 








Apologetic Account by St. Peter at Ferusalem of the 
Conversion of Cornelius, xi. 1-18. 


The commentators have given far too little 
attention to this section of the Apostolic History. 
Thus in the excellent commentaries of Bishop 
Wordsworth, Dean Alford, and Mr. Humphry, 
the annotations on these eighteen verses collapse 
into almost nothing. But in fact the account 

VoL. Il. 24 


given by St. Peter himself at Jerusalem before the 
* apostles and brethren’ who blamed him is by no 
means a mere repetition of the direct account by 
by St. Luke, which we have had in the tenth 
chapter. There are variations of the most in- 
structive kind, connected with this new occa- 
sion, and furnishing, on a careful comparison of 
the two chapters, a very valuable indirect proof 
of the natural truthfulness of the’ whole story. 
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The argument will be briefly summed up in an 
Excursus at the close. In the notes on these 
verses some of the separate points will be indicated 
one by one. 

Ver. 1. The apostles and brethren that were 
in Judea, Probably some of them were at 
Jerusalem, and some of them itinerating, like St. 
Peter, through the Holy Land, for the purpose of 
spreading the Gospel (see i. 8, x. 37). It is 
observable that the ‘elders’ or presbyters, who 
are first mentioned in the last verse of this 
chapter, do not yet appear. Compare xv. 2. 

Heard. Such an occurrence, especially as it 
had taken place in the conspicuous town of 
Czesarea, and had been connected with the 
conduct of one so prominent as St. Peter, could 
not possibly have been concealed. The news 
must have rapidly spread through all the Christian 
communities of the land. 

That the Gentiles also had received the Word 
of God. These ‘apostles and brethren’ had 
Christian hearts, and they must have rejoiced in 
the thought that the Gospel had found acceptance 
in other hearts (see ver. 18). That which they. 
could not understand was that these Gentiles 
should have been reached by this blessing without 
first becoming Jews. 

Ver. 2. When Peter was come up to Jerusalem. 
For what reason he went thither we are not told. 
He seems to have gone direct from Cezesarea. 
The form of expression is that which would be 
natural to describe such a journey. See Acts 
Xviii. 22. 

They that were of the circumcision. By this 
is expressed, not simply that they were Jews, but 
that they had a strong and deep feeling regarding 
the necessity of circumcision. With the exception 
of the recent converts, none except Jews were 
members of the Church of Christ. This ex- 
pression, however, is one that it would be natural 
for St. Luke, writing some years afterwards, to 
use. And indeed now, for the first time, there 
were within the Church the two strongly-con- 
trasted elements of Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tianity. We are exactly at the turn, where the 
history of the Christian Church passes into its 
new phase. 

Contended with him. There was no judicial 
charge in the case. The subject, however, was 
one of serious personal debate: and it occurs to 
us naturally to remark that this could not have 
taken place on so serious a religious question, if 
the power of supreme infallible decision had 
belonged to St. Peter as the first of the Popes. 

Ver. 3. Didst eat with them. This step in- 
volved all the rest. See above on x: 23, 28, 
It was not the communicating the Gospel to the 
Gentiles which they grudged, but the communi- 
cating it in such a way as to do violence to the 
most cherished principles of the past. 

Ver. 4. Rehearsed the matter from the be- 
ginning. This was his most judicious course. 
A simple and careful statement of the facts from 
the outset was more likely to be persuasive than 
anything else. He did not argue. The mere 
telling of the story was a proof of the Divine 
teaching in this case, which was far beyond any 
argument. Another thought, too, forces itself 
here upon the mind. The course which St. Peter 
followed was utterly different from that which he 
would have adopted if the privileges of infallibility 
and supremacy belonged to him. If ever there 
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was a case which belonged essentially to the 
sphere of ‘faith and morals,’ it was the case of 
Cornelius. . 

Ver. 5. I was in the city of Joppa praying. 
It was essential that Peter should name the place 
where this remarkable experience had occurred. 
Thus he names Cesarea below (ver. 11). He is 
laying before the ‘ apostles and brethren’ a precise 
statement of facts. On the other hand, it is of no 
moment to mention the name of his host at 
Joppa, or the precise position of the house of 
Simon the Tanner, though these things were of 
importance in the commission of the messengers 
sent by Cornelius from Ceesarea. And to turn to 
another point, St. Peter does not stay to tell 
his hearers on this occasion that he was on the 
house-top when he fell into the trance, that the 
hour was noon, and that the event occurred when 
the people in the house were preparing his food. 
But it was essential that he should mention the 
fact that he was engaged in grayer when this 
strange series of events began. 
starting-point. His fellow-disciples knew, by the 
teaching of their Lord, and through their own 
daily experience, the place occupied by prayer in 
the Christian scheme. And St. Peter’s mode ot 
presenting the subject to them is, in fact, a lesson 
for all time. If we begin with prayer, God will 
do all the rest. 

In a trance I saw a vision. ‘To them, so far 
from suggesting any difficulty, this would be per- 
suasive. It was strictly according to all they had 
been taught in their knowledge of early Jewish 
history. In addressing Cornelius it would have 
been out of place, especially since all that was seen 
in the trance had a Hebrew colouring. The 
essential point for St. Peter (x. 28) to urge on the 
centurion was, that God had by some mode brought 
him to a new religious conviction. 

Let down from heaven. This is more definite 
and vivid than that which we find in St. Luke’s 
direct narration ; and it is natural that this shade of 
difference should be found here, where the story is 
told by the eye-witness himself. 

It came even tome. This, again, is an addi- 
tion, which imparts much liveliness to the story as 
told by St. Peter himself. It is, moreover, an 
important addition, as showing that the circum- 
stances of the trance were not vaguely apprehended, 
but that he saw everything definitely and dis- 
tinctly. 

Ver. 6. Upon which when I had fastened 
mine eyes, I considered. This, again, is an 
addition of value, both because of the animation it 
communicates to this narrative, and because the 
argument is strengthened by the fact that he 
deliberately inspected and reflected on what he 
saw in the trance. 

And wild beasts. It has been noted above (on 
x. 12), that according to the true reading, this 
belongs to St. Peter’s own statement only. It 
adds to the emphasis of the surprise felt by him on 
contemplating a multitude of all kinds of animals, 
and hearing a command giving sanction for his 
eating of them indiscriminately. 

Ver. 7. I heard a voice saying unto me. In 
St. Luke’s narrative the phrase is, ‘there came a 
voice to him.’ The external fact that a voice was 
uttered is that which he relates. St. Peter tells of 
his own inward experience. He ‘heard’ the 
voice. A communication was effectually made to 
his own intelligence and consciousness. 


This was his ~ 
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Slay, and eat. The Authorised Version in x. 
13 has ‘£z//, and eat.’ But the word in the 
original isthe same. This is an example of the 
love of our translators for variety in rendering, 
merely for the sake of variety (see: Bishop Lightfoot 
Ona Fresh Revision of the New Testament, p. 33). 

Ver, 8. Hath at any time entered into my 
mouth. The same kind of comment may be made 
here as in the other cases. St. Luke has ‘I have 
never eaten.’ St. Peter expresses the matter more 
strongly, and with a personal feeling. * 

Ver. 9. The voice answered me again from 
heaven. The word ‘answered’ is more definite 
and lively than that which we find in the correla- 
tive passage ; and the phrase ‘from heaven’ is an 
addition, which would have its force for St. Peter’s 
present hearers. Nor must we forget the bearing 
of all this on future times. Stier remarks: ‘ The 
teaching of the voice from heaven through Peter's 
lips was affecting the whole Church.’ 

Ver. 10. All were drawn up again into 
heaven. The Greek is évavez. There is more 
life in the phrase than in what we find in Acts 
x. 16. ‘The whole of what was seen in the vision 
disappeared by being carried up into heaven. 
Here, too, the word is dv:erdéeén, there it is 
aveanpén. St. Peter’s phrase is more animated, 
and it is likewise more suitable to the action of 
the ‘ ropes’ seen in the trance. 

Ver. 11. Behold, there were three men already 
come. He notes, and calls his hearers to note, 
the startling coincidence of this arrival. The 
exclamation ‘ Behold !’ has its significance. Once 
more it is instructive to compare his mode of pre- 
senting the history at Jerusalem with the narrative 
as given by St. Luke. The apostle says nothing 
of the trouble taken by the messengers in inquiring 
for the house of Simon the Tanner, and of their 
manner of presenting themselves before the gate. 
These were facts external to the experience of St. 
Peter himself. Nor does he say anything of the 
intense mental consideration in which he was 
engaged when the messengers suddenly arrived. 
For himself at the moment this had been all- 
important. But that which it is essential for the 
‘apostles and elders’ to mark is the visible 
presence of God’s hand in the transaction. This 
was an argument, the overpowering force of which 
they could not easily resist. 

Unto the house where I was. Where this 
house was, and what was the name of its owner, 
were questions foreign to St. Peter’s mode of 
making his statement (see notes on x. 6, 42). 

Sent from Cesarea unto me. The naming of 
the place was of consequence (see notes above on 
the naming of Joppa, ver. 5). The words ‘ unto 
me’ are emphatic (see above on x. 5, 22, 32; and 
comp. xv. 7). 

Ver. 12. The Spirit bade me go with them (see 
note on x. 19, 20). The words ‘get thee down,’ 
which we find in the direct narrative, are omitted 
here. This is consistent. St. Peter had said 
nothing of having gone up to the house-top. 

Moreover these six brethren accompanied me. 
Here suddenly we learn for the first time two facts 
respecting these his companions and witnesses, — 
first, that ‘they of the circumcision,’ who accom- 
panied him from Joppa to Czesarea (x. 23, 45), were 
six in number ; and secondly, that they had accom- 

vanied him also to Ferusalem. This second fact 
Was extreme significance, and shows how deep an 
impression had been made by the recent events at 
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Ceesarea and Joppa, and how careful and deliberate 
was the course adopted by St. Peter, in order to 
bring conviction home to his brother apostles and 
the Christians at Jerusalem generally. The phrase 
‘ these six brethren,’ marking the vividness of his 
appeal to them at the moment of speaking, should 
not be unobserved (comp. Acts xx. 34). 

We entered into the man’s house. He con- 
denses into a very short space the account of the 
journey and the reception, which, in the other 
narrative, had been given at some length. Another 
point, too, we should not failtoremark. St. Peter 
simply terms Cornelius ‘the man.’ There would 
have been nothing persuasive in his dwelling on 
the military rank of Cornelius, or his position at 
Ceesarea, or on the honourable character of the 
corps to which he belonged. These particulars 
would have been positively distasteful to his 
Jewish listeners. Even as regards the personal 
character of Cornelius, his habit of prayer, his 
generous almsgiving, his faithful discharge of 
domestic duty, it would not have been politic in 
Peter to have laid stress on these points before an 
audience full of prejudice against the Heathen, 
and reluctant to recognise the existence of true 
religion except under Hebrew conditions ; nor 
were these the circumstances which had brought 
Peter to his present conviction. On the other 
hand, there was much point in his saying, however 
briefly, that he ‘etered into the man’s house.’ 
This was the very ground of the censure under 
which Peter had fallen (see ver. 3). 

Ver. 13. How he had seen an angel. The 
Greek distinctly requires that this should be ‘ the 
angel.’ This is not the case in x. 22. Probably 
the mention of this angel was a conspicuous part 
of the story as it reached the ears of the apostles 
at Jerusalem ; and to their minds it must have 
appeared a very grave part of the whole subject. 
This mode of making a revelation was in accord- 
ance with many parts of Hebrew history, and 
with their own experience after the Resurrection 
and at the Ascension. If an angel had appeared 
to ‘this man,’ this at least raised a serious question 
demanding very careful attention. 

In his house. If the angel, too, appeared in his 
very house, this rendered the case much stronger. 
Not only did it make the risk of illusion less 
probable, but it seemed to give a kind of sacred- 
ness to that house, the entering of which by Peter 


they had so severely blamed. See x. 30. 
Which stood. This had been emphatically 
stated by Cornelius to Peter. See x. 30. 


Send men to Joppa, and call for Simon, whose 
surname is Peter. See notes above on x. 5, 32. 
It seems as if these words rang in Peter's ears. 

Ver. 14. Words, whereby thou and all thy 
house shall be saved. See notes on x. 6, 22. 
‘ All thy house’ is a special addition here. The 
promise is in harmony with the preparation made 
for the Gospel in the house of Cornelius, as 
implied in x. 2, 7, 22, 24, and with the results of 
St. Peter’s preaching, as described in x. 44. 

Ver. 15. As I began tospeak. From this we 
see that St. Peter was intending to say more than, 
in consequence of the Divine interruption, he 
was permitted to say. In x. 44 the phrase is 
simply, ‘While Peter yet spake these words.’ 
Here the apostle, recounting the history of him- 
self, allows us to see, as it were, into his own mind. 

As on us at the beginning. And _ therefore 
miraculously, with signs audible or visible or both. 
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This seems a natural and almost inevitable con- 
clusion. See ver.17. The phrase ‘at the begin- 
ning’ # worthy of careful remark. It is the same 
which we find at the opening of St. John’s Gospel 
and (in the LXX.) at the opening of Genesis. 
St. Peter appears to claim Pentecost as the start- 
ing-point of a new dispensation. And yet eight 
or ten years had elapsed since that day. During 
this time Christianity had been limited to the 
Jews, and the community of the believers had 
been, as it were, simply a Hebrew synagogue. A 
second Pentecost at Caesarea seemed necessary to 
supplement the first Pentecost at Jerusalem. 

Ver. 16. Then remembered I the word of the 
Lord. There is great interest in observing how 
St. Peter describes what had been the process of 
his own mind at that critical moment. The 
interest, too, must have been extreme to some of 
those who were listening to him. His brother 
apostles, too, had heard the same words, spoken 
by Jesus, to which he here refers. The exact 
words are given in Acts 1. 5, where the last inter- 
view of Christ with His apostles before the 
Ascension is described. This is to be connected, 
too, with the sayings of St. John the Baptist 
(Luke iii. 16); and perhaps our Lord had on 
other occasions Himself used the same language 
to His disciples. On the whole, we haye in this 
part of St. Peter’s address a link of great value 
between the history of the Gospel time and the 
history of the founding of the Church. The words 
of Christ, however, now came, as Hackett says, 
into Peter's mind ‘with a new sense of their 
meaning and application.’ 

Ver. 17. The like gift as he gave unto us. 
See note on ver. 15. 

Who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
rather ‘as having believed on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ It was in virtue of faith, as Bengel says, 
and not because of circumcision, that they them- 
selves had received the Holy Ghost. Hence the 
like faith among Gentiles was entitled to the like 
blessing. We should mark the stress laid upon 
faith in the narrative above. See x. 43, comp. xv. 9. 

What was I, that I could withstand God ? 
The Authorised Version is hardly adequate. It 
would be better thus, ‘ Who was I, that I should 
be able to hinder God?’ The whole had been so 
evidently God’s doing, that Peter felt as nothing 
in the presence of these great facts. 

Ver. 18. They held their peace, and glorified 
God. The climax of this history is most beautiful. 
Probably there was a solemn pause, when Peter 
ceased to speak. But not only did they acquiesce 
in that to which no reply could be given, but they 
broke out into praise and thanksgiving. It wasa 
noble example of candour, generosity, and charity ; 
and though there was vacillation afterwards and 
dispute on the very point here at issue, this 
does not detract from the great and instructive 
lesson of this scene. 

Then hath God granted. This seems to imply 
that after the silence there was a sudden exclama- 
tion and cry of joy. 

Repentance unto life. When the grace of 
repentance is given, spiritual life is the result. 


Diffusion of the Gospel along the Phanician Coast, 
in Cyprus, and at Antioch, 19-21. 

Ver. 19. They which were scattered abroad 

upon the persecution that arose about Stephen. 

The most obvious remark here is, that that which 
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appeared an irreparable calamity to the Church, 
became the direct means of diffusing Christianity 
in new regions. His martyrdom, in fact, led im- 
mediately to the first preaching of the Gospel to 
Pagans, after the conversion of Cornelius ; and a 
wide diffusion of blessing, in consequence of a great 
calamity, has been the experience of the Church 
on many occasions since. Itis not, indeed, certain 
that this wider missionary work was not anterior 
to that great conversion. The order of time in 
this mattef is, in fact, of no great consequence. 
It is more important to note that the two occur- 
rences were independent of one another, while they 
both converged to one great result. It is with the 
progress of Revelation as with the progress of 
Science. ~ When a signal manifestation of new 
truth is at hand, there are commonly preludes and 
preparations in more places than one. Inspiration 
and Induction are, indeed, strongly contrasted 
with one another ; but the following words of the 
late Dr. Whewell may, without irreverence, be 
quoted in illustration of the matter before us: ‘Such 
epochs have been preceded by a period, which we 
may call their Predzde, during which the ideas 
and facts on which they turned were called into 
action ;—-were gradually evolved into clearness 
and connection, permanency and certainty; till 
at last the discovery which marks the Epoch, 
seized and fixed for ever the truth which till then 
had been obscurely and doubtfully discerned’ 
(iistory of the Inductive Sciences, i. 13). 

Phenice (foiz7). This is the same district as 
that which is termed ‘ Phenice’ in xv. 3 and 
‘Phoenicia’ in xxi. 2, and is, of course, to be 
carefully distinguished from the ‘ Phenice’ (®siw) 
of xxvil. 12, which word ought to be differently 
pronounced. It is to be regretted that they 
appear in the same form in the Authorised Version. 
Both geographical terms were doubtless derived 
from the prevalence of the palm-tree : and this 
tree appears on some of the coins of Tyre and 
Sidon, which were the principal towns along the 
Pheenician coast. This coast district is hemmed 
in by the line of Lebanon and by the sea, and was 
sometimes. termed owixn wdépuros, or * Phoenice 
maritima.’ It was about 120 miles long and about 
20 broad. A good Roman road along this coast 
made the communication easy between Antioch and 
Judea. The stations are given in the Antonine 
Itinerary and the Jerusalem Itinerary (see 
Wesseling’s Vetera Romanorum Itineraria, pp. 
149, 582). 

Cyprus. The first mention of this island in the 
Acts of the Apostles is in iv. 36, where it is named 
as the birthplace of Barnabas. It is mentioned 
again in the next verse of this chapter, and again 
in xiii. 4, xxi. 3, Xxi. 16, and xxvii. 4. Recent 
events give a curious interest to the frequent 
occurrence of the name of Cyprus in this book. 
It is worthy of notice, too, that in every case it 
occurs quite naturally in the narrative, and in its 
true geographical connection. 

Antioch. Here first appears a name of vast 
consequence in the early history of Christianity, 
and in the subsequent history of the Church (see 
note on ver. 26), 

Preaching the word to none, but unto the 
Jews only. A question might be raised here as 
to whether ’Ivvdaia here is the antithesis to EAAnves 
or to ‘EAAnwerai (see note on the next verse), 
The former is undoubtedly more according te 
usage than the other. However this may be, the 
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mere fact that St. Luke throws in this clause, 
shows his deep sense, and calls his readers to a 
deep sense, of the importance of what is coming. 
Ver. 20. Men of Cyprus. It would be reason- 
able to imagine that one of them may have been 
nason, who in xxi. 16 is spoken of as ‘an old 
disciple.” We should have been sure, but for 
what follows, that Barnabas was one. of them; 
and there is little doubt that he had influence in 
promoting the active missionary work of his fellow- 
Cypriotes. It has been noted above (on iv. 36) 
that the Jews were very numerous in Cyprus; and 
it is worth while to add, in reference to the men- 
tion of Cyrene which follows, that about this time 
Cyprus and Cyrene were united in one Roman 
Province. Thus there was close political connec- 
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tion between them, as well as active mercantile 
intercourse. 

Cyrene. In that part of the coast of Africa, of 
which Cyrene was the capital, immediately to the 
west of Egypt, and opposite Cyprus on the south, 
the Jews were very numerous. We-have a proof 
of this in vi. 9, where we find that ‘Cyrenians’ 
had a synagogue of their own in Jerusalem. 
Again, ‘Jews from the parts of Libya about 
Cyrene’ were in Jerusalem at the Great Pente- 
cost ; and one such Cyrenian Jew at least (Luke 
was there at the solemn Passover 
immediately preceding. It is areasonable conjec- 
ture that the occasion before our attention here may 
have been the time of a great festival. Another 
incidental proof of the existence of a strong Jewish 
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element in Cyrene, and of the connection of this 
place with the early spread of Christianity, is found 
in xiii. 1, where ‘ Lucius of Cyrene’ is named as 
one of the ‘prophets’ who were inspired to 
originate St. Paul’s first missionary expedition. 

en they were come to Antioch, We should 
observe how our thoughts are drawn to this place, 
as to a focus on which all our attention is pre- 
sently to be concentrated. The name of this city 
occurs six times in nine verses. 

Spake unto the Grecians. We here encounter 
one of the most important textual difficulties in 
the Acts of the Apostles. It always has been, 
and still is, a debated question whether the true 
reading here is“EAAnvas (¢.e. Greeks or Heathens) 
or ‘“EAanvords (7.c. Grecians or Hellenistic Jews). 
The manuscripts are very evenly balanced. We 


might have looked to the Sinaitic Ms. to have 
settled the question; but in this instance it 
presents a strange anomaly, its reading here being 
evayyersords, which is clearly wrong, while on the 
one hand it seems to point to “EAAnuerds as that 
which was intended, and on the other hand was 
clearly influenced by the word stayysrsZouevor, 
which immediately succeeds. On the whole, the 
evidence is in favour of ‘EAAnuerés. The Bishop 
of Lincoln argues strongly in favour of it. Dr. 
Alexander, whose (American) commentary is 
excellent, is inclined to the same view. So also is 
Dr. Kay, ina.paper printed when he was Principal 
of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. On the other hand, 
the majority of modern commentators feel strongly 
in the opposite direction, because of the obvious 
advantage which the reading “Eaanvas would give 
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us as to the coherence and point of the history. 
With this reading all is easy in the interpretation 
of the passage ; and the sequence of events flows 
on naturally. It is urged most truly, that with the 
other reading there is no sharp contrast between 
those who now received the Gospel and those who 
had received it previously, and that there is no 
apparent reason why the historian should mark 
the occurrence as anything new. ‘Thus writers 
of the most various shades of opinion have confi- 
dently asserted that the true word here must be 
"EXAnvas, not “EAAnvuerdés. Dean Alford says that 
the latter reading ‘ gives no assignable sense what- 
ever,’ and that ‘nothing to his mind is plainer 
than that these men were uncircumcised Gentiles.’ 
Canon Norris (Key to the Acts of the Apostles, p. 
135) uses similar language. Renan (Les Apédtres, 
p. 225) says, ‘La bonne lecon est “EAAnvas. 
‘EAAnuordés est venu d’un faux approchement avec 
ix. 29.’ Reuss (Histoire Apostolique, p. 133) 
says, ‘La legon Ael/énistes est d’autant plus 
absurde, qu’é Antioche et dans les contrées en- 
vironnantes on n’aura guére trouvé des Juifs 
parlant l’hébreu. La conversion des paiens dis- 
parait ainsi du récit et tout ce qui suit n’a plus 
raison d’étre.’ It is difficult to resist such 
unanimity of opinion, based on arguments so 
strong. Yet the very facility with which the 
problem is solved inspires some doubt. It is 
always hazardous, in such cases, to adopt the 
easier reading. The question must be left in 
some uncertainty ; and it may be urged that there 
is really some contrast between the words "Iovdaios 
and ‘Eaanuerai, that the Hellenistic Jews and 
the Heathen Greeks were probably in very free 
intercourse with one another at Antioch, and that 
the Gospel would naturally pass from the former 
to the latter. This too is to be added, that, if the 
received text is retained, the case of Cornelius 
stands on a much higher pinnacle than it would 
otherwise occupy. 

Ver. 21. And the hand of the Lord was with 
them, z.c. those who were preaching the Gospel 
to new hearers. ‘The hand of the Lord’ is an 
oriental expression, and seems to indicate the 
manifestation of miraculous powers, which indeed 
we should expect on an occasion like this. St. 
Luke uses this phrase in two other places (see his 
Gospel, i. 66, and the Acts iv. 30). Some manu- 
scripts add here the words ‘so as to heal them.’ 
Their authority, however, does not justify our 
seeing in this addition more than a gloss; and the 
suggestion probably came from Luke v. 17. 

A great number believed. All such terms are 
relative. At all events a considerable Christian 
community was formed rapidly at Antioch, as had 
been the case at Czesarea. Though Czsarea was 
probably first in order of time, Antioch speedily 
became greater in importance. See vers. 24 and 
26 for the progressive growth of the Church in 
this latter city under the ministrations of Barnabas 
and Saul. 


Mission of Barnabas io Antioch—His Character 
—Co-operation of Saul with him there—The 
Name * Christian,’ 22-26. 

Ver. 22. Tidings of these things came into 
the ears of the Church which was in Jerusalem. 
The Church in Jerusalem is here spoken of col- 
lectively, as a local txzano/x: and the oriental 
phrase ‘came into the ears of the Church’ tends 
almost to personify it. On the other hand, it is 
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remarkable that no mention is made of the 
Apostles here, such as we find in viii. 14, xi. I, 
XVin2: 

They sent forth Barnabas. See notes on iv. 
36 and ix. 27. There is great beauty in the 
description of his character which follows. This 
mission was alike creditable to him and to them. 
If it was the free communication of the Gospel 
to Gentiles at Antioch, and their full reception 
of it, of which they had heard, they may have sent 
Barnabas simply to inquire into the facts and to 
seek explanations. , But at all events they sent 
the man who was best known among them for 
large-heartedness and generosity of character. 

That he should go as faras Antioch. If we 
follow the received text, the Greek seems to imply 
that Barnabas was to exercise his mission on the 
way, along the Pheenician coast-road, where the 
Gospel had been preached as well as at Antioch. 
See note on ver. 19. 

Ver. 23. Who, when he came and had seen 
the grace of God, was glad. Somewhat of 
surprise is indicated in this language. However 
this may be, we see in this rejoicing, and in his 
attributing all this blessing to the free goodness of 
God, the marks of a true Christian heart. There 
was no grudging of the freedom of the grace, 
and no doubting of the reality of the Divine work 
which he saw. Barnabas was clearly the right 
man to have sent to Antioch; and all generations 
of Christians since have had in his mission grounds 
for praise and for ‘ glorifying God in him.’ 

He exhorted them all. The Greek word is 
wupexaasi. He did at Antioch exactly that which 
at Jerusalem (iv. 36) had led to his receiving the 
title of vics rapaxarryciws. The word ‘all,’ too, in 
this passage is not without its significance. It 
communicates to the narrative an impression of 
diligent work, large sympathy, and copious 
success. 

That with purpose of heart they would cleave 
unto the Lord. He has no new doctrine to com- 
municate. They were already in the right way. 
He approved of that which he saw. His exhorta- 
tion was simply to perseverance, heartiness, con- 
sistency, and progress. 

Ver. 24. For he was a good man. We ask 
here for the precise meaning of the word ‘ good,’ 
and also why the particle ‘for’ is prefixed to the 
statement. The word ‘good’ does not mean 
merely that Barnabas was a man of earnest 
religious character. This is expressed by the 
words which follow. Rather it denotes that he 
was a man of a genial, generous, charitable, and 
candid disposition. This helps us to the meaning 
of the connecting particle ‘for.’ The reason is 
given why he unfeignedly s¢jovced in what he saw 
at Antioch. There may have been misgivings 
and suspicions at Jerusalem. But in his heart 
there were none. He may have been much 
astonished—as much astonished as those who went 
with Peter from Joppa to Ceesarea (x. 45); but he 
frankly acknowledged the work of the Divine 
Spirit, and was glad because Pagans had received 
the full grace of God. 

Much people was added unto the Lord, Ses 
what precedes (ver. 21) and what follows (ver. 26) 
as to the progressive but rapid growth of the 
Church in Antioch. 

Ver. 25. Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, 
for to seek Saul. ‘he history of St. Paul is here 
resumed, suddenly and somewhat indirectly, from 
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ix, 30, which corresponds with xxii. 21, and Gal. 
i, 21. We have no information regarding the 
length of time he spent at Tarsus, or his manner 
of employment when there. But we cannot 
imagine him to have been idle in his Master’s 
cause; and to this period is probably to be 
assigned the formation of those Cilician churches 


of which we find mention afterwards in xv. 41, at 


the beginning of the Second Missionary Journey. 
We feel sure also that this time of exile, like the 
time of retirement in Arabia (Gal. i. 17), was 
made use of for the deepening of his religious life 
and his further Divine illumination. 

As to the errand of Barnabas, for the purpose 
of seeking out Saul and bringing him to Antioch, 
it is evident that the future Apostle of the Gentiles 
was by no means lost sight of by the Church, but 
that the resuming of his active public work was 
earnestly desired. It is possible that Barnabas 
knew something of that vision in the Temple, 
recorded in xxii. 21, when Saul was designated 
as Apostle to the Gentiles. It has also been con- 
jectured that this searching out of Saul, and 
associating him with himself in the work among 
the new Syrian Christians, was part of the com- 
mission given to Barnabas. Thus the case of 
Antioch would be similar to that of Samaria, to 
which place Peter and John were sent (viii. 14), 
and would be accordant with our Saviour’s habit 
of sending two and two on missionary work. 
However this may be, the character of Barnabas 
is at this point set before us in a most attractive 
light, in that he brought out of retirement one 
whose eminence was sure to supersede and eclipse 
his own. This has been forcibly noted by Calvin ; 
and it has been illustrated, in modern history, by 
‘the conduct of Farel with respect to Calvin 
himself’ (see Alexander’s Commentary). Renan, 
with all his strange inconsistencies and wild 
theories, sometimes displays extraordinary sagacity 
in seizing the true import of points of the 
apostolic history; and his remarks concerning 
Barnabas are very just and happy. He says that 
‘Christianity has been unjust towards this great 
man in not placing him in the first rank among 
its founders,’ that ‘every good and generous 
thought had Barnabas for its patron.’ As to the 
particular point before us, the bringing of Saul to 
Antioch, Renan says: ‘Gagner cette grande 4me 
. . . se faire son inférieur, préparer le champ le 
plus favorable au déploiement de son activité en 
oubliant soi-méme, c’est la certes le comble de 
ce qu’a jamais pu faire la vertu; c’est la ce que 
Barnabe fit pour Saint Paul. La plus grande 
partie de ce dernier revient 4 ’homme modeste 
qui le devanca en toutes choses, s’effaga devant 
lui, découvrit ce quil valait, le mit en lumiére 
. . . prévint le tort irremédiable que de mesquines 
personalités auraient pu faire a l’ceuvre de Dieu.’ 

Ver. 26. When he had found him. This, 
coupled with the strong expression used above 
concerning the ‘searching for’ Saul, seems to 
imply that he was not actually in Tarsus when 
Barnabas arrived there. Probably he was on 
some mission in Cilicia. 

He brought him to Antioch. No reluctance is 
to be imagined on the part of St. Paul. On the 
contrary, he was probably overjoyed in the pros- 
pect of a wider field of work under providential 
encouragement. The whole credit, however, of 
this transaction belongs to Barnabas. 

A whole year. This is one of the definite indi- 
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cations of time, which help us to put together 
the relative chronology of St. Paul’s life. Other 
instances are found in xviii. II, xix. 10, xx. 3, 31, 
xxiv. 27, and xxviii. 3. 

Taught much people. Doubtless with success. 
See notes on vers. 21 and 24. 

And the disciples were called Christians first 
in Antioch. On two words in this sentence our 
attention cannot be too closely fastened. 

The name ‘CHRISTIAN’ marked the arrival of 
a new fact in the world. This new fact was the 
formation of a self-existent, self-conscious Church 
of Christ, independent of Judaism. This, too, 
was only ten years after the crucifixion of Christ. 
How the history of the world has been coloured, 
how mankind has been blessed by the mere exist- 
ence of this word, it is not necessary to state at 
large. As to the origin of this new name, it 
certainly was not given by Jews to the followers 
of our Lord. The Jews would never have been 
willing even to seem to sanction the opinion that 
Jesus of Nazareth was Christ or the Messiah. Nor 
was the name assumed by the followers of our 
Lord as a chosen designation for themselves. 
They were content with such titles as ‘the dis- 
ciples,’ ‘the brethren,’ ‘the saints.’ This new 
term came from without, and from the Pagans. 
Its form, too, seems to show that it had a 
Latin origin. We are familiar in history with 
such terms as Pompeians and Vitellians; and the 
New Testament itself (Matt. xxii. 16) supplies us 
with a similar term in the word Herodians. It is 
most probable that this new term at Antioch 
originated with the public authorities, who gave 
the designation to the community which began 
then to make its existence felt, and which was 
bound together by allegiance (however strange this 
might seem) to one ‘Christus.’ It is possible, 
however, that the name was given by the popu- 
lace in derision. Antioch was famous for its love 
of nicknames ; and such may have been the begin- 
ning of the noblest name which any community 
ever bore. In the two other places of the New 
Testament where the name occurs (Acts xxvi. 28; 
1 Pet. iv. 16), reference is clearly made to the fact 
that it was viewed as expressive of contempt and 
dislike. St. Paul and St. Peter, however, clearly 
saw, and strongly felt, that it was a title of honour. 
To which we must add the words of St. James, 
(ii. 7), ‘Do they not blaspheme that worthy name 
by which ye are called?’ The whole subject is 
summed up in some simple words used by Tacitus 
(Ann. xv. 44), though in a sense very different 
from that which he intended, ‘ Aztor nominis cjus 
Christus.’ 

And the place where this name was given seems 
to fit the occurrence in a remarkable manner. 
ANTIOCH, the most important city of all Roman 
Asia, and the third in rank among the cities of 
the whole Roman world, had a character peculiarly 
cosmopolitan. Less distinguished for general cul- 
ture than Alexandria, it was even more important 
than that city in the military and political sense. 
The situation of Antioch had much to do with its 
history. It stood ‘near the abrupt angle formed by 
the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor, and in the 
opening where the Orontes passes between the 
ranges of Lebanon and Taurus. By its harbour 
of Seleucia it was in connection with all the trade 
of the Mediterranean; and, through the open 
country behind Lebanon, it was conveniently ap- 
proached by the caravans from Mesopotamia and 
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Arabia, It was almost an Oriental Rome, in 
which all the: forms of the civilised life of the 
Empire found a representative’ (Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul, i. p. 149). Founded by Seleucus 
Nicator, and named by him after his father Antio- 
chus, it had retained all its old elements, and had 
received new elements when it became the capital 
of the Roman province of Syria. It was famous 
for the beauty of its position and the splendour of 
its buildings, and infamous for the profligacy and 
fraud, sorcery and effeminacy of its people. 
Renan, with a true instinct (Les Apdtres, chap. xii. ), 
revels in his description of its external features 
and of its strange and varied life. Its Christian 
history was subsequently very eminent; for it 
became the seat of one of the five patriarchates of 
the Church. Here, with the Acts of the Apostles 
before us, we are called to notice that Antioch 
was the mother of Christian missions, and the 
author of the Christian name. Chrysostom, its 
great preacher, claims what we read in this verse 
as one of the grounds why Antioch is a metro- 
polis. 


Charitable Mission of Barnabas and Saul from 
i Antioch to Ferusalem, 27-30. 


Ver. 27. In these days. This indication of 
date is general and vague; but, no doubt, the 
occurrence here re- 
lated took place 
within the ‘year’ 
of active ministra- 
tion at Antioch 
mentioned just 
above. 

Prophets came 
from Jerusalem 
to Antioch. It 
would seem that 
they came of their 
own accord, not on 
a formal mission 
of an official kind. 
For the ‘ prophets ’ of the New Testament, see note 
on xiil. I. They were inspired teachers, not neces- 
sarily with reference to the prediction of future 
events. This, however, was an instance which 
had regard to the future. Sometimes these pro- 
phets were women (see xxi. 9, comp. ii. 17, 18). 

Ver. 28. There stood up one of them named 
Agabus. He appears again many years later 
(xxi. 10) in the same prophetic character, and 
again in connection with Judzea. From that pas- 
sage we gain some impression of the manner in 
which certain of these prophetic communications 
were made. In that case Agabus employed 
gesture and symbol, like those of which we read 
on similar occasions in the Old Testament. In 
the present instance much life is given to the 
occasion by its being said that it was when he 
‘stood up’ (avzerds) that he uttered his prophecy. 

Signified by the Spirit. This is quite in 
harmony with what we read elsewhere in this 
book regarding such communications. There 
are two very marked occasions when the Holy 
Spirit is said to have given indications of coming 
difficulty and disaster. One was on the Second 
Missionary Progress of St. Paul, when his steps 
were ultimately guided to Europe. His wish was 
to proclaim the Gospel in Asia; but he was 
‘forbidden of the Holy Ghost.’ On this he made 
in effort to evangelize Bithynia; ‘but the Spirit 
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suffered him not’ (Acts xvi. €, 7). The other was 
at the close of his Third Missionary Progress, _ 
when he went in much despondency towards 
Jerusalem, ‘not knowing the things that should 
befall him there ;’ only, he added, addressing the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus, ‘The Holy Ghost 
witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and 
afflictions abide me’ (xx. 23). It was at a subse- 
quent point of this journey that he had that second 
meeting with Agabus which has been already 
mentioned ; and still there is the same reference 
to the direction of the Spirit. This prophet ‘ took 
Paul’s girdle, and bound his own hands and feet, 
and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the 
Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this . 
girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of the 
Gentiles’ (xxi. If). 

Great dearth throughout all the world. We 
learn from the best historical sources that this was 
a period of much distress in many parts of the 
Empire through famine, and that in this time of - 
general scarcity there was special distress of this 
kind in Judea, This is quite enough to satisfy all 
the conditions of the case. There has been much 
discussion as to the precise meaning of the term 
(4 cixovuévm) here translated ‘the whole world.’ 
The safest plan is to regard it as a term vaguely 
denoting the whole Roman Empire, and 
equivalent to the 
Latin ‘orbis_ter- 
rarum.’ So it is 
used by Josephus. 
We must not for- 
get, however, that 
it is employed in 
a more restricted 
sense, as denoting 
Judeea,inthe LXX. 
(Isa. x. 23) 

Which came to 
pass in the days of 
Claudius Cesar, 
This implies that 
the present portion of the Apostolic history was 
not written in the reign of Claudius. The clause 
is to be regarded as a parenthetic note; and 
it is an instance of St. Luke’s habit of marking 
dates accurately (see in his Gospel, i. 5, ii. 2, 
iii. 1). It must be added that this famine is one 
of the converging circumstances which lead us to 
the year 44 A.D. as one of the two critical dates 
which help us to fix, in its main features, the 
absolute chronology of St. Paul’s life. 

Ver. 29. The disciples. This designation of 
those, whom we have just seen for the first time 
‘called Christians,’ is found in current use through- 
out the Acts of the Apostles (see, for instance, vi. 
Li kia, oN LOK) 

Every man according to his ability. This isa 
very different aspect of giving pecuniary relief from 
that which we saw in the account of the charity 
and generosity of the earliest Christians in Jeru- 
salem ; and, if we may venture to say so, it is a 
higher aspect. See notes above (on ch. i., iv., and 
yv.) onthe risk of communism. The principle here 
acted on, viz. that each should give freely ‘as 
God had prospered him,’ is precisely that which 
St. Paul afterwards inculcated on the Christians ot 
Galatia and Achaia (1 Cor. xvi. 2; see 2 Cor. viii. 
12), and it is probable that he had much to do here 
at Antioch with this active movement of charity in 
Syria, and with its methodical arrangements. 
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The brethren which dwelt in Judea. Here 
we have another designation for the Christians, 
which also is found repeatedly throughout the 
Acts of the Apostles (see ix. 30, xvii. 10, xxviii. 
14, 15). In this place it is probably used to indi- 
cate the brotherly feeling which subsisted between 
the ‘disciples’ in Syria and Judeea, and which was 
exemplified in this charitable work. 

Ver. 30. Sent it to the elders. Here first, and 
quite suddenly, there comes to view that ministry of 
the Christian Church, designated by the synonymous 
terms ‘presbyter’ and ‘priest,’ which has been 
a prolific occasion of controversy. A full account 
of the establishment of the diaconate has been 
-given (chap. vi.). Not so in the case of the 
presbyterate. On this point Bishop Lightfoot 
remarks: ‘While the diaconate was an entirely 
new creation, called forth bya special emergency, 
and developed by the progress of events, the early 
history of the presbyterate was different. If the 
sacred historian dwells at length on the institution 
of the lower office, but is silent about the first 
beginnings of the higher, the explanation seems to 
be, that the latter had not the claim of novelty like 
the former.’ The Christian people were, in fact, 
at first not sharply distinguished from the Jews, 
who were organised into many synagogues (see 
Acts vi. 9). ‘As soon as the expansion of the 
Church rendered some organisation necessary, it 
would form a ‘“‘synagogue” of its own. The 
Christian congregation in Palestine long continued 
to be designated by this name (James ii. 2)... . 
With the synagogue itself they would naturally, if 
not necessarily, adopt the normal government of 
a synagogue; and a body of elders or presbyters 
would be chosen to direct the religious worship, 
and partly also to watch over the temporal well- 
being of the society’ (Commentary on the Philip- 
bians ; Essay on the Christian Ministry, pp. 189, 
190). Still it is probable that the adoption of the 
presbyterate, like the establishment of the dia- 
conate, arose out of special circumstances ; and 
the following observations by de Pressensé seem 
reasonable and just : ‘ Les apdtres étaient appelés 
A quitter fréquemment Jérusalem; la jeune Eglise, 
quoique richement pourvue des dons du Saint 
Esprit, ne pouvait se passer d’une certaine 
direction dans sa marche journaliére et dans son 
culte. Le parti le plus sage était d’emprunter 
& la synagogue T’institution des anciens, si 
admirablement approprié a la nouvelle alliance. 
D’ailleurs, les sept diacres nommes primitivement 
avaient été plus que des diacres. Is avaient 
enseigné avec puissance et rempli par anticipa- 
tion la charge d’anciens. De méme que le 
diaconat était sorti de l’apostolat, de méme aussi 
la charge d’anciens se detache en quelque mesure 
dy diaconat primitif, et aussi lorganisation de 
l’FEglise se perfectionait en se spécialisant ’ 
(Trois Premiers Siecles, i. p. 414). It ought 
to be observed that, because the path of wisdom 
and prudence was followed in this matter, this 
does not detract from the belief that there was 
Divine guidance, but very much the contrary. 
After this time we find the presbyters, as a matter 
of course, part of the Church organisation in 
Jerusalem (see xv. 2). Elsewhere, also, we find 
presbyters established everywhere, as the result of 
missionary work (see xiv. 23, Xx. 17 3 and comp. 
Tit. i. 5). The questions connected with the 
correlative term éricxores and with Episcopacy 
will be dealt with in connection with xx, 28. The 
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Authorised Version is consistent in always rendering 
the word w¢:eBurepos by ‘elder,’ reserving the word 
‘priest’ (which etymologically is the same) for 
iepeds, aS in Acts vi. 7, xiv. 133; Heb. viil. 4. 
This was essential, in order to avoid confusion. 
The ‘priest’ of the English Prayer-Book is 
(actually, as it is etymologically) the ‘presbyter’ of 
the New Testament. Otherwise ina church which 
appeals to Scripture there would be a ministry 
ditferent from that which was originally instituted. - 

By the hands of Barnabas and Saul. This is 
the third instance of the co-operation of these two 
men. Every occasion on which they stand side 
by side is of extreme interest, and should be well 
marked (see Acts xiii, I, 2, xv. 2, xv. 37; Gal. ii. 
I, 9, 13). 

EXCURSUS. 


ON THE TWO ACCOUNTS OF THE CONVERSION 
OF CORNELIUS. 


In the Acts of the Apostles there are two 
accounts of the conversion of Cornelius,—one 
given by St. Luke in the due sequence of his 
narrative, the other by St. Peter himself, under 
apologetic conditions, before the ‘apostles and 
elders’ at Jerusalem. On this circumstance 
Bishop Wordsworth has the following observa- 
tion: ‘A remarkable instance of repetition, show- 
ing the importance of the subject; and that the 
Holy Spirit does not disdain to use the same or 
similar words in relating the same events’ (Zhe 
New Testament inthe Original Greek, with Notes ; 
The Acts, p. 93). Turning now to a writer of a 
very different spirit, we find Reuss commenting on 
this fact as follows: ‘La reproduction du récit 
détaillé de la conversion du centurion paien 
s’explique par les usages du style populaire de 
Vantiquité: L’Ancien Testament offre de nom- 
breux exemples de cette prolixité’ (Histoire 
Afpostoligue, p. 131). There is truth, doubtless, 
in both these criticisms: and they are not 
necessarily inconsistent with one another. But if 
we were to content ourselves with either of them 
or both of them, we should lose part of the 
instruction of this book of Holy Scripture, and 
should sacrifice an evidential argument of con- 
siderable value. It is probably good for our 
edification that we should gain our full impression 
of the whole history of this remarkable event bya 
thoughtful comparison of the two accounts which ~ 
are given of it, while from such comparison there 
come to view strong proofs of the artless sim- 
plicity, the naturalness and perfect truthfulness of 
the whole story. 

The method of the Hore Pauline is in fact 
applicable, not merely to the comparison of one 
class of documents with another, with the view of 
proving the honesty of both by exhibiting minute 
consistency without contrivance, but likewise to 
the comparative criticism of different parts of the 
same document, by showing that ‘undesigned 
coincidences’ link them together, and thus give 
to them the coherency of truth. Paley himself 
applies this mode of reasoning to the Epistle to 
the Philippians, in the matter of Epaphroditus, 
without any comparison with the Acts of the 
Apostles. The parts of this book of the Acts 
which lend themselves with the greatest facility to 
this method of treatment, and do, in fact, most 
obviously invite it, as they most richly reward it, 
are the three accounts of St. Paul’s conversion. 
That subject will be treated in an Excursus in its 
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proper place. ‘Two of St. Paul’s accounts were 
given under apologetic conditions: and so far 
there is a resemblance between his case and that 
of St. Peter. The materials for comparison, in 
St. Paul’s case, are indeed much more abundant, 
especially as it presents three aspects of the same 
story; but in the instance before us, we have 
something more than the narrative of St. Luke, 
which we can put side by side with that of St. 
Peter. We have also to deal with the statement 
made to Peter by the messengers of Cornelius, 
and the statement made by Cornelius himself to 
that apostle. It is worth while to glance at these 
two other features which diversify the history, 
before we turn to the broader comparison. 

The angel had given to Cornelius an exact 
description of the apostle, furnishing both his 
name and surname, and the name and employ- 
ment of his host, and the exact position of the 
house (x. 5, 6). We find the messengers, on 
arriving in Joppa, making their inquiries exactly 
in this form (x. 17, 19). This was quite natural, 
while yet it is told in the most artless and easy 
manner. When they give their message to Peter, 
they describe the character of Cornelius in such a 
way as to win confidence and to produce persua- 
sion ; and especially they note the respect in which 
he was held by the Jews. This is just what we 
should expect from discreet men, such as Cornelius 
would select for such an errand (see vers. 7, 8) ; 
and it is just what St. Paul did when he described 
to his infuriated hearers in the temple court the 
character of Ananias at Damascus, and the high 
esteem in which he was held in that place (xxii. 
12). When Peter came to Ceesarea and asked for 
fuller information from Cornelius himself, the 
centurion described the appearance of his heavenly 
visitant, and said that he ‘stood’ before him 
‘within his house’ (x. 30). These particulars we 
should not otherwise have known; and they were 
evidently adapted to convince Peter that there had 
been no illusion. Another point which the direct 
narrative does not contain is, that Cornelius was 
praying when the angel visited him. This cir- 
cumstance was obviously of great moment for 
producing confidence in the apostle’s mind. 
And once more the exact description of the 
apostle, with his name and surname, and the 
name of his host, and the position of the house, is 
repeated (x. 32). Such coincidences are like 
threads, not perceptible at first sight, but per- 
ceived on closer examination to give coherence 
and strength to the whole texture of the narrative ; 
and yet hardly any critic would venture to say that 
they have been ingeniously inserted for the pur- 
pose of producing this effect on the mind of the 
reader. 

Similar remarks might be made on the manner 
in which St. Peter speaks to Cornelius when he 
first meets him, on his dignified reticence as 
regards the particulars of his trance, and on the 
candour with which he confesses, in general terms, 
that God had taught him to take a new view of 
the relations between Jews and Gentiles. But 
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the chief point of interest in this comparative 
criticism lies in the variations observable when — 
we set St. Peter’s apologetic statement at Jeru- 

salem (xi. 4-17) side by side with the direct 

narrative contained in the preceding chapter. 

The problem he has now to solve is, how to 
present his recent experience persuasively and yet 

truthfully. We are perhaps hardly to expect in 

this apostle the tact and versatility which were 

characteristic of St. Paul. It is enough, if we find 

him earnest, judicious, and natural, and if his 

mode of putting the case suits the conditions of 
the moment. Now he is careful to give to the 
whole history its solemn religious aspect, omit- 

ting mere details, which are of no moment for 
his argument, though they are interesting and 

indeed important parts of the narrative, con- 

sidered as a mere narrative. Expounding the 
matter ‘by order from the beginning,’ he says 
that he was fraying when the trance occurred 

(ver. 5), that the voice which spake to him came- 
‘from heaven’ (ver.9). He marks the providential 

coincidence of the arrival of the three men at the 

critical moment, and the distinct command of the 
Holy Spirit, that he should go with them (vers. I1, 

12). He speaks emphatically of ‘the angel’ 

(ver. 13). He states that the phenomena which 

followed were similar to those at Pentecost (ver. 

15); he describes the recollection of the words of 

the Lord Jesus which came over him (ver. 16), and 

he concludes by saying that God had given to the 
faith of these Gentiles what He had given to the 

faith of the earliest Hebrew Christians, and that 

to withhold obedience in this matter would be a 

presumptuous hindrance of God (ver. 17). The 
work was God’s work, not his. This is his main 

argument, but it is worth while also to note what 

he adds and what he omits in his recital. He 
adds that the great sheet, with its strange contents, 

moved towards him and came close to him (ver. 5), 

and moreover that he ‘fastened his eyes on it and 

considered it’ (ver. 6). Such things tended to prove 

the reality and definiteness of the Divine com- 

munication. He omits the mention of the house- 

top, the hour of the day, the preparation of his 

meal. These were merely, from his present point 

of view, circumstantial details, however valuable 
they might be for the historian. And finally, we 

have once again, from St. Peter’s own lips, the 

exact designation, which we have met with three 

times before at the critical points of this narrative: 

‘Simon, whose surname is Peter.’ In this was 

expressed, not only a new proof of the literal truth 

of the facts, but his sense of an individual calling 

and a personal responsibility for the accomplish- 

ment of this great task of introducing the Gentiles, 

on equal terms with the Jews, into the Christian 

Church. His speech on this occasion, besides 

being of value to the end for which it has here 

been examined, furnishes to us an instructive 

example of that which is enjoined by his brother 

apostle, ‘ Let your speech be alway with grace, 

seasoned with salt, that ye may know how ye 

ought to answer every man’ (Col, iv. 6). 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The Last Acts of the Last King of Israel. 


I OW about that time “Herod the king ’ stretched forth *Yes.5,», 
2 fis hands to vex' certain of the church. And he killed oy ie 
3 “James the brother of ¢ John ¢ with the sword. And “because Bes st am 
he saw it pleased the Jews, he * proceeded further to take Peter ,%.2G' ,, 
4 also. (Then* were “the days of unleavened bread.) And ¢ Mat xx 23, 
when he had apprehended him, he put 42m in # prison, and md ae 
delivered 42m to four * quaternions of soldiers to keep him ;* *2¢ 4 ** 
intending after ’ Easter‘ to bring him forth to the people. sponge ie 
5 Peter therefore was kept in prison: but prayer was made ea eee 
6 without ceasing’ ” of the church unto God for him. And when Jo. xix, 23, 
“Herod would have brought him forth,’ the same night Peter ‘xe #20" 
was sleeping between two soldiers, bound with * two chains ? sa'Gonh ot; 
7 and ¢he keepers before the door kept the prison. And behold, Pa set bis 
’ the angel of the Lord 4came upon Aim, and a light shined in A ie Be 
the prison:’ and “he smote Peter on the side, and raised him ivr, xxviit 
up, saying, Arise up quickly. And ” his chains fell off from Azs riege 26, 
8 hands. And the angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and * bind 433 Jo. v4 
on thy sandals. And so he did. And he saith unto him, Cast 19 vile 26 
9g thy garment about thee, and follow me. And he went out, Por 
and followed him; and wist not that it was true which was oSer eae 
10 done by the angel; but thought ‘he saw “a vision. -When ahr ae! 
they were past the first and the second ward, they came unto ,@k). 
the iron gate that leadeth unto the city; 7 which opened to ate g 
them of his* own accord: and they went out, and passed on *: el 
through one street ; and forthwith the angel departed from him. °S°.*b.¥- 9 
11 And when Peter was “come to himself, he said, Now I know Soret 
of a surety,® that the Lord hath sent!° ~his angel, and 7 hath % 32Jo>v:.195 
delivered me out of the hand of * Herod, and /fvom all * the ae 
12 expectation of the people of the Jews. And when he had 43%) 3 
“considered the thing,’ he came to the house of Mary the 7°.” oe 
mother of ’ John, whose surname was ° Mark; where many cen eats 
were gathered together @ praying. Ber ois 
13. And as Peter’ knocked at the door of “ the gate, 7a damsel fog pri 
14 came to hearken,’* named Rhoda. And when she knew Peter’s oh av 37.39% 
voice, she opened not “the gate * for gladness, but ran in, and zi ett 
1 injure * The older authorities read, ‘those were the days,’ eéc. Evera 13. 


5 fervently 
7 a light shined in the room 
10 hath sent out 


3 to keep him in ward * the passover : 
6 was on the point of bringing him forth 

8 its own accord ® in very deed 
11 having become aware of it 

12 The older authorities omit ‘ Peter ;’ the rendering would then be, ‘as he 


knocked.’ 18 or better, ‘to answer.’ 


See Lu. xvi. 


20. 
J Jo. xviii. 16, 


17 


g Lu xxiv. 47 


(Gk.). 


. 
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15 told how Peter stood before “ the gate. And they said unto 


16 even so. 


17 they were astonished. 


her, * Thou art mad. But she ‘ constantly affirmed that it was Ch. xy. 24. — 
Then said they, It is * his angel. 
knocking: and when they had opened ¢he door, and saw him 
But he, ’ beckoning unto them with the i 33,4 


Z Lu, xxii. 59 
(Gk.). 

k& See Mat. 
XVlil. 10. 


’ ZCh. xiii, 16, 


But Peter continued 


hand to hold their peace, declared unto them how the Lord had mm Mat. x. ie 


brought him out of the prison. 


things unto ” James, and to “the brethren. 
Now as soon as it was day, there 


18 and went into another place. 


And he said, Go show these 


Lu. vi 155 
ch. 1.7235 95 
13, Xkie 285 
x Cor. Xv. 75 
Gal. i. 19, ii. 
9, 123 Jas. & 
1; Jude x. 


And _ he departed, 


was no small stir among the soldiers, what was become of , Sc¢ Jo. xxi. 


ro” Peter. 


And when ” Herod had sought for him, and found Aim , Vx. 


B See ch, iv. 9. 


not, he 4examined the keepers,” and commanded that they 4 Ch. xxiii. 32 


should be put to death..° And he went down from Judea to 4. 


’ Caesarea, and there abode. 
20 


See ch. viii. 


+ Ch. EX103, 72 
Sec Mat. xv. 


And ° Herod” was highly displeased with them of ” Tyre s Mat. xxviii. 


Gal. i. 


: 2 143 
and Sidon: but they came with one accord to him, and, * hav- ro in thie es 


ing made Blastus the king’s chamberlain their friend, desired ’* 1:; 


peace ; 
21 country. 


7 1 Kings v. 9, 
Ezra iii, 
; Ezek. 


. : : 7 
because ‘their country was nourished by the king’s xxvii. 17. 
And upon a set day ° 


Cp. ch. xi.28. 
royal u See Mat. 


XXVil. 19. 


Herod, arrayed*’ in 


apparel,”® sat upon his “throne, and made an oration unto them, 2So x Sam. 


xxv. 38. See 


22 And the people gave a shout, sayzng, [t zs the voice of a god, 2 Same 


23 and not of a man. 


“smote him, because “ he gave not God the glory: and he was 
eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost. 
* And * Barnabas and Saul returned 
from Jerusalem, when they had fulfilled ¢hetr 
“took with ¢hem* ’ John, whose surname was ? Mark. 


25 grew and multiplied. 


14 report these things to James 


16 that they should be led away to execution 


1” The older authorities omit ‘ Herod, 
19 robed himself 20 and sat 


“1 an angel 


And immediately le”! angel of the Lord wPs. exv. x 


(Heb, and 
ee See 

eV. Xi. 13. 

oe - «Ch. vi. 7 

But * the word of God Cae 

ch. xix. 20, 
y Ch. xi. 29, 30. 
z See ch. iv.36. 
a Rom. xii. 7; 

1 Cor. xvi. 15. 
6 Ver. 12. 


“ministry, and 


'® the guards 


'8 they requested 
22 taking with them 








Ver. 1. Now about that time. The events re- 
lated in this twelfth chapter took place in the 
year 44. Paul and Barnabas were then on their 
mission, bearing alms from the Christians in 
Antioch to the Church of Jerusalem and Palestine. 
The famine alluded to (chap. xi. 29, 30) happened 
after the death of Herod. 

Herod the king. Herod Agrippa I. was the 
grandson of Herod the Great, and was brought up 
at Kome with Drusus and Claudius, but he fell 
into disgrace with the Emperor Tiberius towards 
the end of his reign. He was imprisoned, but 
released by Caligula on his accession. The 
new emperor treated him with distinguished 
honour, changing his iron chain for one of gold 
of equal weight. He bestowed on him the 
tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias, with the title 
of king. To these countries this emperor sub- 
sequently added the territories ruled over by 
Herod Antipas, when the prince with his wife 
Herodias fell into disgrace with Rome. King 

derod Agrippa had the good fortune to render 


some considerable services to Claudius, who in 
return, on his accession to the empire, added to 
the extensive dominions bestowed by his pre- 
decessor Caligula, the wealthy provinces of Judea 
and Samaria ; so that, in the year 41, this prince 
ruled over a kingdom equal in extent to the 
dominions of the great Herod his grandfather. 
The descent of the princes of the Herod family 
has in all times been the subject of much dispute. 
One tradition represents Herod I. as the grandson 
of a slave; another, probably invented by the 
jealous partisans of the royal house, relates how 
the Herods were descended from one of the noble 
Hebrew families which returned from Babylon. 
It is far more probable, however, that they were of 
Idumzean descent. These Idumzans had been 
conquered and brought over to Judaism by John 
Hyrcanus B.C. 130, and from that time they seem 
to have been steadily constant to the Hebrew 
religion, and to have styled themselves Jews. 
King Herod Agrippa I. in many particulars 
adopted a line of policy quite different from that 
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followed by the other princes of his house. His 
wish was in all things to conciliate and win the 
heart of the Jewish people. 

He appears to have succeeded to a considerable 
extent, and Josephus describes him as a generous 
andable monarch. The Jewish historian evidently 
wrote of this Herod with a strong bias in his 
favour, and his partial estimate of his character 
must be received with great caution. A curious 
legend related by Jost (Geschichte des Fudenthums) 
well illustrates the ruling passion of the king, 
and the warm feelings of the Jews towards him : 
‘Once, when reading in a public service (Deut. 
xvii. 15) ‘fone from among thy brethren shalt 
thou set king over thee : thou mayest not set a 
stranger over thee, which is not thy brother,” 
Agrippa burst into tears, whereupon the people 
cried out, ‘* Be not distressed, Agrippa, thou art 
our brother.”’ 

At this time both the ruling parties in Jerusalem 
were bitterly hostile to the followers of Jesus. 
The Pharisee who at first, in his hatred to the 
Sadducee who filled the chief place in the Great 
Council at the time of the trial and crucifixion of 
Jesus, was inclined to favour the new sect, had 
come to dread the rapidly-increasing congregations 
of the Nazarenes. Pharisee and Sadducee now 
joined together in a common hatred of a sect 
whose rapidly-advancing prosperity was dangerous 
to the very existence of Judaism. 

The ‘rest’ which the Church enjoyed (Acts ix. 
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31) was in great measure owing to the hostile and 
insulting policy of Rome in the reign of Caligula. 
The Jewish rulers were too uneasy and alarmed 
for themselves and the Temple to have any leisure 
to devise a special persecution against the 
followers of Jesus ; but now a new era had com- 
menced for Israel. Once more and (though they 
knew it not) for the last time, the ancient monarchy 
was united under the sceptre of one sovereign, who, 
thanks to his private friendship with the emperor, 
was allowed to rule the ancient people, and who, 
while still under the protection of the awful name 
of Rome, was apparently independent : and, as it 
happened, this sovereign so favoured of Rome was 
intensely desirous to win for himself popular favour 
among the Jews. No policy was more likely to 
secure this, than to persecute and attempt to stamp 
out that increasing sect which was so hated and 
dreaded by all the Jewish party rulers. This was 
the reason why ‘ Herod stretched forth his hand 
to vex certain of the Church.’ The persecution 
of A.D. 44 was the greatest danger to which the 
Church of Christ was ever exposed. In that year 
its relentless enemies, the judges of the Sanhedrim, 
both Pharisee and Sadducee, were united against 
their common Christian foes. Fora brief moment, 
after centuries of captivity and bitter national 
misfortune, a Jew was again master in the Holy 
Land, a favourite of Cesar, and one who in- 
tensely longed to be considered a true Jew, was 
king. It seemed likely that the whole power of 
the nation, supported by the authority of Rome in 
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the background, would be devotec to the destruc- 
tion of the Christian sect. 

In the year 44 the work was Legun in good 
earnest. As far as men could see, there was nc 
help for the doomed Nazarene. Before the year 
closed, however, the king—from whom the Jews 
hoped so much—was dead; stricken in the 
height of his power and magnificence by a terrible 
and mysterious disease, King Herod passed from 
the scene. The policy of Rome, or the caprice of 
the Ceesar, gave him no successor ; once more the 
Holy Land was degraded to the rank of a mere 
province of the great empire. No Jewish sovereign 
after King Herod’s death has reigned over the 
Jewish people. 

The rulers in Jerusalem were never able again 
to organize a general persecution of the Christians, 
and after the death of Herod, and the consequent 
downfall of their hopes, the relations between the 
Roman and the Jew became each year more hostile. 
In less than thirty years from this time we read 
of the awful fate of the sacred city, and the final 
dispersion of the people. 

Ver. 2. And he kiiled James the brother of 
John, After eleven years of patient noble work, 
the brother of John received one portion of the 
high reward which Salome had asked for her sons 
(Matt. xx. 21). He was the first of the Twelve 
to drink of the cup of which Christ drank, and to 
be baptized with the baptism with which He was 
baptized. James the Klder, the son of Zebedee 
the fisherman of Galilee, and of his wife Salome, 
the brother of John, was marked out by the Lord 
early in His ministry for a chief place among the 
future leaders of His Church. The chosen com- 
panions of Jesus, the two sons of Zebedee, with 
Peter, were alone permitted to witness the raising 
of the little daughter of Jairus from the dead,— 
they only were present at the mysterious Trans- 
figuration of the Lord,—they were the solitary 
witnesses of the agony in Gethsemane. 

The name of these chosen brothers, ‘Sons of 
Thunder,’ gives us the clue to the reason of the 
Master's choice. This singular name _ bears 
witness to the burning and impetuous spirit which 
later in John found vent in his Gospel, and still 
more in the thunder-voices of his Apocalypse ; and 
with James in those bold vigorous words in which, 
so often during his eleven years of ministry to 
the churches of the Holy Land, he had caused 
the thunder of the Divine displeasure against 
hypocrisy, formalism, and darker sins than these 
to be heard. His burning words, backed up by 
the noble testimony of a saintly life, no doubt won 
him the proud honour among the Twelve of the 
first martyr crown. Chrysostom tells us that 
Herod, wishful to gratify the Jews, could think of 
no gift likely to be so acceptable to the peeple 
as the life of one so honoured and yet so dreaded. 
The very few words with which the writer of 
the ‘Acts’ relates the fate of this distinguished 
Christian leader have been supplemented by. a 
great mass of legendary stories, which connect the 
martyred apostle with Spain. These legends 
relate how the remains of James were translated 
to Compostella, and explain how it came to pass 
that he was adopted as the favourite saint, the 
hero of romance, and the protector of the chivalry 
of Spain. One tradition only is well supported, 
and we may accept it as most probably historically 
true. Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 195) relates it, 
and expressly states that the account was given 
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him by those who went before him. Clement 
relates ‘how the prosecutor of St. James was so 
moved by witnessing his bold confession that he 
declared himself a Christian on the spot ; accused 
and accuser were therefore hurried off together, and 
on the road the latter begged St. James to grant 
him forgiveness. The apostle after a moment’s 
hesitation kissed him, saying, ‘‘ Peace be to thee,” 
and they were both beheaded together.’ 

With the sword. This mode of punishment 
was regarded among the Jews as a disgraceful 
death. Various reasons have been given for the 
extreme brevity of the account of the martyrdom 
of one so eminent in the early Church. Meyer 
suggests that in the original plan of the writer of 
the ‘ Acts’ a third book was contemplated. The 
jirst, the ‘Gospel of St. Luke:’ an Account of 
the Life and Teaching of the Lord; the second, 
the ‘ Acts :’ the History of the Working of Peter 
and Paul; the ¢#zvd, which was never under- 
taken, was to be the relation of the ‘ Acts’ of the 
other apostles. But this, though an ingenious, is 
a purely arbitrary supposition. | Wordsworth’s 
note here is very striking : ‘It was no part of St. 
Luke’s plan to write a martyrology. His work is 
the book of their acts in life, not of their sufferings 
by death. He does not describe deathbeds,—the 
martyrdom of life is what he teaches ; he fixes the 
reader’s attention on that, and thus leads us to 
conclude that they who live as martyrs will die as 
martyrs, and that the true way to die well is to 
live well. . . . Having described one martyrdom, 
that of St. Stephen, . . . he leaves his readers to 
infer that the same Spirit who encouraged and 
animated the first martyr in his death, was with 
the whole of the noble army of martyrs who 
followed him on the road of suffering to glory; he 
therefore will not describe the martyrdom of St. 
James . . . nor even of St. Paul.’ 

Ver. 3. And because he saw it pleased the 
Jews. See note on ver. 1, in which the policy and 
character of King Herod are discussed at length. 

Then were the days of unleavened bread. 
During seven days at the feast of Passover no 
leaven was allowed in the houses of the Jews. 
St. Jerome on Ezekiel xliii., quoted by Words- 
worth, appears to say that St. James was martyred 
on the second day of the Passover, z.e. on the 15th 
Nisan, the same day as the crucifixion of the 
Lord. The precise date (15th Nisan) is probably 
fanciful, as Jewish custom was opposed to 
judicial sentences being carried out during the 
feast. The martyrdom more likely took place 
just before the feast of Passover, some twenty-one 
years after the crucifixion of Jesus. The son of 
Zebedee and Salome, when he asked that he 
should drink of the Master’s cup and be baptized 
with the Master’s baptism (St. Matt. xx. 21), then 
little dreamed that the prayer would so soon be 
granted. 

This Passover was the gloomiest and saddest 
the Church had kept since the great Pentecost 
morning : one leading personage had been taken 
away from the little society by a bloody death, 
another was in prison and condemned. The abso- 
lute king of Israel united with the Sanhedrim, the 
relentless enemies of the Christian sect, in a deter- 
mination to crush the followers of Jesus. 

These days of gloom must have reminded some 
of that company of another Passover, eleven years 
before, when the Master they loved so well lay 
dead in His grave; but they must have remembered 
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well, too, the joyous Easter which succeeded that 
awful Passover, when the Master, loving as ever, 


but robed with new robes of life and majesty, 


gathered His mourning friends together again; 
for we find them asking from Him, their risen 
Friend,—not from King Herod,—Peter’s life, fox 
‘prayer without ceasing of the Church was made 
to God for Peter’ (ver. 5). 

Ver. 4. And delivered him to four quaternions 
of soldiers. That is, to four bands of soldiers, 
each band consisting of four. These were to 
relieve each other in guarding the prisoner. The 
Roman practice of dividing the night into four 
watches of three hours each was generally adopted 
by the Jews of this period. 

Intending after Easter. (Literally, ‘after the 
Passoyer.’) King Herod wished to be considered 
a strict observer of the law. The more rigid Jews, 
we learn from the Talmud, deemed it unlawful 
to defile their solemn feasts with executions (see 
St. John xviii. 28, where this dread of defilement 
affected the murderers of Jesus). 

To bring him forth to the people. Thatis, for 
trial and execution. 

Ver. 5. Peter therefore was kept in prison; 
but prayer was made without ceasing of the 
church to God for him. This verse is introduced 
between the account of the arrest and the miracu- 
lous deliverance. It suggests the thought that 
the angel’s interference was without doubt the 
result of the prayer. 

Ver. 6. The same night, That is, the night 
before the day fixed for the execution. Peter was 
not missed by the guards till sunrise—about six 
o’clock (see ver. 18). It was, then, in the fourth 
watch, some time between three and six o’clock, 
that the angel- presence entered the prison 
chamber. Peter was chained to two soldiers, 
while the other two as sentinels kept a useless 
watch ai the prison-room door. 

Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, 
bound with two chains. It was the usual Roman 
custom to chain a prisoner only to one soldier. 
Meyer supposes that in the case of Peter the 
additional severity of the double chain was adopted 
as an extra precaution to secure an important 
prisoner lying under sentence of death. 

Ver. 7. And, behold, the angel of the Lord. 
This should be rendered, ‘an angel of the Lord,’ 
one of that glorious host of Spirits of whom men- 
tion so often is made in this book of the ‘ Acts’ 
with reference to their office toward the faithful 
servants of God. 

A light shined in the prison. In the deep 
darkness of that early spring morning, a strange 
light from a radiant form suddenly lit up the cell, 
with the sleeping figures of the two soldiers and 
their prisoner. 

He smote Peter on the side—in order to rouse 
him from slumber, In the beautiful fancy of 
Keble, the wearied apostle, sleeping as he thought 
his last sleep, and dreaming of the glorious witness 
to his Lord he was to witness when the day 
dawned, would naturally mistake the angel’s touch 
and voice for the summons to execution : 

‘His dream is changed—the tyrant’s voice 
Calls to that last of glorious deeds ; 


But as he rises to rejoice, 
Not Herod, but an angel leads.’ 


—Christian Year, ‘St. Peter’s Day.’ 


Ver. 8. Gird thyself, and bind on thy sandals. 
The angel gives these various directions—Ist, to 
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indicate the reality of the appearance; 2d, to 
show there was no need for haste. The prisoner 
was to arise at once ; he would find the iron fetters 
which bound him to the two sleeping soldiers 
already snapped by the Divine touch. He was to 
tighten the girdle which confined his tunic, to 
strap on the light sandals he had laid aside before 
he slept. ‘Tarry not to bind on your sandals’ 
was.a usual saying among the Greeks when they 
urged one to hasten. He was to throw round him 
his heavy cloak as a protection against the sharp 
air of the early spring morning. 

Vers. 9, 10. And he went out, and followed 
him. . . . When they were past the first and 
the second ward, they came unto the iron gate 
that leadeth unto the city. Silently, without a 
word, the radiant Messenger from heaven and the 
amazed apostle passed through the galleries of the 
fortress (the prison in which Peter was confined 
was most probably the tower of Antonia), past the 
first sleeping guard, then past the second, then 
through the great gates of iron which communi- 
cated with the city beyond, down a flight of seven 
steps, as one most ancient MS. (Codex D) tells us, 
into the street ; and there the angel passed back 
into the unseen, leaving Peter alone, but free. 

Ver. 11. And when Peter was come to him- 
self. Up to this time, all that had happened 
had seemed to Peter as a dream ; but now, when 
he stood alone in the midst of the city, and he 
called to mind distinctly all the varied circum- 
stances of his deliverance, and the angel’s calm, 
deliberate directions, he at once with deep grati- 
tude recognised whence came his deliverance,—he 
perceived that the radiant Messenger was from his 
Master. 

Ver. 12. He came to the house of Mary. It 
was natural that Peter should betake himself to 
Mary’s house, for it is evident that between this 
family and himself there existed some close tie of 
friendship. Mary, we believe, was the sister of 
the famous Barnabas the Cypriote (see Col. iv. 10), 
who, in the first days of the Church’s existence, 
sold a portion of his property and gave it to the 
apostles (Acts iv. 36, 37), and who subsequently 
introduced Paul to the apostles at Jerusalem 
{Acts ix. 27). The family was evidently one of 
some consideration, and possessed considerable 
wealth. The house of Mary was large enough, 
for instance, to form one of the meeting-places for 
the believers of Jerusalem. It is probable that 
Saul and Barnabas had already arrived in the city 
on the charitable mission alluded to in Acts xi. 
30; in which case, on this solemn night of prayer, 
no doubt Peter met in the house of Mary, among 
many other Christian brethren, Barnabas, Saul 
of Tarsus, and Mark. 

The mother of John, whose surname was 
Mark. ‘Vhis Mark is generally identified by the 
early Church with Mark the Evangelist : he was 
nephew of Barnabas (Col. iv. 10), and his friend 
and companion (Acts xii. 25, xv. 39). A close 
connection and warm friendship from the earliest 
times seems to have existed between Peter and 
Barnabas. The influence of Peter over Barnabas 
is alluded to in the Galatian Epistle (ii. 13), written 
in the year 56-57, some twenty-two years after 
Barnabas’ first generous gift to the Church of 
Jerusalem. No doubt it was owing to this long 
friendship with the uncle, that John Mark, the 
nephew of Barnabas, became so intimately asso- 
ciated with Peter, who in his First Epistle even 
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calls him his ‘son’ (1 Pet. v. 13). The early 
Church believed that St. Mark’s Gospel was 
in reality the Gospel of St. Peter, and that Mark 
simply put down the words and memories of his 
master and friend the Apostle Peter. 

Where many were gathered together praying. 
These Christians were gathered together in the 
still hours of the night, perhaps for fear of the 
Jews, but more probably on account of the extreme 
peril which menaced the Christian cause. The 
special object, however, for which this solemn 
assembly was convened, was to pray for that dear 


_brother and sainted teacher who was to die a 


martyr’s death when the next day dawned. These 
nocturnal assemblies of Christians for prayer were, 
continued in many places in more quiet times, 
partly owing to-.the solemnity which belongs to 
these still hours, partly owing to a deep-rooted 
persuasion that the Lord Jesus would come again 
during the night. Wordsworth beautifully writes 
on this verse: ‘ Herod’s soldiers were watching 
under arms at the door of the prison; Christ’s 
soldiers were watching unto prayer in the house 
of Mary. Christ’s soldiers are more powerful 
with their arms than Herod’s soldiers with theirs : 
they unlock the prison-doors and bring Peter to 
the house of Mary.’ 

Ver. 13. And. as Peter knocked.  Peter’s 
knock startled and alarmed the anxious, troubled 
assembly. It suggested fresh arrests and new 
cares and anxieties. 

At the door of the gate. The door was most 
probably that small outer door by which one 
entered through the large gate from the street into 
the court or area where the house was. 

A damsel came to hearken, named Rhoda— 
or, as we should render the Greek name, ‘ Rose.’ 
The names of plants and flowers were favourite 
names for the daughters of Israel. So Susannah 
signifies ‘a lily,’ Esther ‘a myrtle,’ Tamar ‘a palm.’ 

Ver. 14. And when she knew Peter’s voice, 
she opened not the gate for gladness. So eager 
was Rhoda, the servant, perhaps the slave, of 
Mary, to make the others assembled there that 
night partakers of the great joy she felt in behold- 
ing Peter again alive and free, that she ran back 
and forgot to open the door when she heard his 
well-known, loved voice. 

This is a striking incident, and shows how the 
apostle was loved by all orders and ranks. ~ 
Chrysostom draws attention here to the fact that 
slaves and servants'in the early Church shared in 
the hopes and fears of those socially above them. 

Ver. 15. Then said they, It is his angel. 
Some have tried to explain away this difficult pas- 
sage by suggesting that the word rendered ‘angel’ 
in the original signified ‘messenger’ simply ;_ but 
this is most improbable, for how could they have 
expected a messenger from the prison at such an 
hour? Besides, Rhoda knew the voice of Peter. 

It is evident that the Christians (or at least 
some of them) who were present that night in 
Mary’s house believed that Peter’s guardian angel 
had assumed his voice and was standing before 
the door. The whole question of the ‘unseen 
ministry of angels’ is a very mysterious one ; some 
of the weightiest of the fathers have taught 
definitely that every believer has a guardian angel. 
So Basil and Chrysostom, Very little is told us 
concerning these Beings and their work and office 
among us in Holy Scripture. Our Lord’s words 
(Matt. xviii. 10), ‘I say unto you, that in heavea 
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their angels do always behold the face of My 
Father which is in heaven,’ simply teach us that 
these blessed Ones are concerned more or less 
closely with the words and works of men ; they 
tell us, too, that very slender is the partition which 
separates the world we know from the other 
unseen world,—that the spirit-world, which seems 
so infinitely far, is perhaps all the while close 
beside us. But the guarded reticence of. all 
inspired teaching on this question warns us from 
inquiring too closely into a mysterious subject 
with an aimless curiosity. 

For the comfort of believers the Master has 
told them of the existence of these blessed spirits, 

and of the intense interest they take in every life 
battling here with evil; more than this the Holy 
Spirit has not vouchsafed to disclose. The whole 
subject of angelic ministry has been exhaustively 
discussed in Bishop Bull’s noble sermons on the 
‘Existence of Angels,’ and on the ‘ Office of the 
Holy Angels towards the Faithful’ (Bull’s 
Works, vol. i., Sermons xi. xii.). 

Ver. 17. Beckoning unto them with the 
hand, These are evidently the words of an 
eye-witness of Peter’s visit to the house of Mary 
after his escape from prison. 

Go show these things unto James. James the 
brother of the Lord is here specially mentioned, as 
he held a peculiar position of authority among the 
Jerusalem Christians (Acts xv. 13). For a full ac- 
count of this eminent man, see note on chap. xv. 12. 

And he departed and went into another place. 
It is most probable that he left the city for a time, 
as after his miraculous deliverance he would not 
needlessly expose himself to fresh danger. We 
find Peter again at Jerusalem a few years after 
this: the bitter persecution was doubtless 
stopped after the death of King Herod Agrippa, 
which took place in the summer of this same year, 
44. Very many Romish writers believe that 
Peter after leaving Jerusalem proceeded to Rome, 
and there laid the foundations of the Church in 
that city. The total absence, however, of any 
reference to Peter and his work in the Epistle to 
the Roman Church, written by Paul about the 
year 58, seems fatal to any such theory. Peter 
must have visited Rome at a much later period. 

Ver. 18. As soon as it wasday. The angel’s, 
visit and Peter’s escape must have taken place 
during the last watch of the night, between the 
hours of three and six; otherwise the absence of 
the prisoner would have been discovered before 
the break of day, when the guard of four soldiers 
was changed. 

There was no small stir among the soldiers 
what was become of Peter. The inquiry on the 
following morning in the fortress endeavoured to 
discover whether any possible explanation could 
be given of the strange escape of the important 
prisoner who had been so carefully guarded. 

Gloag remarks that we are not to think this 
execution of the guards an extraordinary act of 
cruelty on the part of Herod. A soldier to whom 
a prisoner was entrusted, and who permitted ‘his 
escape, was guilty of a capital offence. 

Ver. 19. And he went down from Jerusalem 
to Cxsarea. No doubt bitterly disappointed at 
not being able to comply with the Jewish desire 
in the matter of putting to death the famous 
Nazarene leader, Herod left his Jewish capital 
for a short season, as he thought, and went down 
to Cesarea, then the second city in his broad 
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Josephus mentions a desire to be 
present at games to be celebrated in honour of 
Claudius Czesar as a reason for this removal of 
the king to Ceesarea. ; 

Ver. 20. And Herod was highly displeased 


kingdom. 


with them of Tyre and Sidon. The angry 
feeling which had sprung up between King Herod 
and the inhabitants of the Phoenician cities was 
no doubt owing to the commercial rivalry which 
existed between these ancient ports and the newly 
built and highly favoured Roman harbour of 
Czesarea. 

Blastus the king’s chamberlain. Not a 
Hebrew, but a man evidently from his name of 
Roman extraction. He occupied the confidential 
position of “principal chamberlain to the king. It 
must be remembered that Herod had resided 
much in Rome; hence the probability of his 
having Romans about him in the principal 
positions of his court. 

Desired peace, because their country was 
nourished by the king’s country. The narrow — 
strip of Phoenician territory was of course utterly 
inadequate to furnish corn, oi], and other 
necessaries for the important maritime cities of 
Tyre and Sidon. From very early times the 
neighbouring fertile regions were in the habit of 
furnishing supplies for the markets of Tyre; 
Solomon, for instance, sent gifts of wheat and oil 
to Hiram of Tyre (1 Kingsv. 11). Ezekiel (chap. 
xxvil. 17) tells how ‘Israel and Judah were the 
merchants of Tyre, and traded with her in wheat 
and honey, oil and balm.’ Herod no doubt in 
his anger forbade all intercommunication and 
traffic between Israel and the Phoenician cities. 
Very likely the first scarcity, the beginning of 
that great famine predicted in Acts xi. 28, was 
already felt to some extent in Phoenicia and 
Palestine. The famine in question began in the 
year 44, and lasted three or four years, occasioning 
terrible sufferings. 

Ver. 21. And upon a set day Herod, arrayed 
in royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and made 
an oration unto them. Some fifty years before, 
Herod the Great, grandfather of the present king, 
had established a festival in honour of the Roman 
Ceesar, to be observed every five years (Quin- 
quennalia). 

This festival was kept in the month of August 
in the year 44: the king had appointed the second 
day of the festival to receive the Tyrian ambassa- 
dors, and to convey to them his gracious assurance 
of favour and pardon. Josephus, whose graphic 
account of the incident well supplements the brief 
stern summary of the ‘ Acts,’ tells us that on that 
morning of the 2d August the king entered the 
vast, crowded theatre of Czesarea, clothed in a 
magnificent dress of silver tissue; the sun’s rays 
fell on the royal robes of silver, and the eyes of 
the beholders were dazzled with the brightness 
which surrounded the monarch, Herod then from 
his throne spoke to the assembled multitude, the 
majority of whom were idolaters,—Czesarea was 
almost exclusively a Gentile city. Courtly voices 
among the crowd cried aloud that the monarch 
who stood before them in all his magnificence was 
no man, but a god; and the crowd, dazzled with 
the brilliancy of his appearance, took up the 
shout, saying, ‘It is the voice of a god and not of 
a man ;’ and the king, whose pride had been that 
he belonged to the idol-abhorring Hebrew people, 
was well pleased with the impious homage. 
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While listening approvingly to this blasphemous 
flattery, the king suddenly looked up and saw an 
owl sitting on a rope above his head, and imme- 
diately understood that the bird was the messenger 
to him of evil tidings (an old prediction he had 
heard at Rome had warned him that the ap- 
arance of this bird would betoken grave evil to 
im). He fell into a deep melancholy, and very 
soon was seized with agonizing pain in his 
bowels: he then said to the audience, ‘I whom 
you called a god am commanded now to depart 
this life ;* and the pain becoming more violent, he 
was carried into his palace, where he lingered in 
extreme suffering for five days and then expired. 
It was in the midst of the impious shouts of 
flattery that the writer of the ‘Acts’ says ‘the 
angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not 
God the glory.’ The Holy Ghost in the sacred 
record of the ‘Acts’ simply confirms the historical 
account written by a hand friendly to Herod but 
hostile to the Christian cause ; but while confirm- 
ing the record of the historian, the. writer of the 
‘Acts’ discloses to us the invisible agency by 
which the great events related were produced. 

After the death of King Herod, the crowds who 
shouted their impious praises of him on the day of 

- the festival openly rejoiced over his death, heaping 
cowardly insults on his mourning daughters. 

Ver. 23. He was eaten of worms. Josephus 
speaks of violent and torturing pains. The writer of 
the ‘Acts,’ whom we believe to have been identical 
with Luke, the beloved physician, gives a more 
accurate description of the mysterious and terrible 
disease which closed the brilliant career of the 
‘last king of Israel.’ It has been suggested that 
this fearful malady is especially reserved by God 
for princes who have cruelly misused their power 
over their subjects. The instances we possess of 
victims to this disease are few in number :— 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who bitterly persecuted 
the Jews; Pheretima, Queen of Cyrene, cele- 
brated for her cruelty; C. L. Herminianus, 
Roman governor of Cappadocia, who cruelly 
persecuted the Christians (see TZertul. ad 
Scapulam); and the Emperor Galerius, the last 
persecutor of the Church (Eusebius). To this 
list Niebuhr adds the name of Philip 11. 

The following table shows the descendants of 
King Herod Agrippa I.:— 


HeErRopD AGRIPPA I. 








Herop AGrippA tl. BernicE. MARIAMNE. DRUSILLA. 
This prince ruled Married Married 
over a comparatively Herod, Felix, the 

small kingdom. King of Roman 
Paul pleaded before Chalcis ; Governor, 
him at Czsarea. See then 
Acts xxv. Polemo, 
King of 
Cilicia. 


After the death of Herod Agrippa I., Jerusalem 
was never ruled again by a native prince; a 
Roman procurator in Jerusalem, Cuspius Fadus, 
was appointed by the Government of Rome. A 
portion of the kingdom of his father was given to 
the young prince, who, under the name of Herod 
Agrippa 1, received from Claudius, who was 
personally attached to the boy, the kingly title. 
But this sovereign, of whom in the ‘ Acts’ we shall 
hear more, never seems to have adopted, as did his 
father, the feelings of the Jewish patriot party. 

Ver. 24. But the word of God grew and mul- 
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tiplied. In strong contrast to the mournful end 
of the powerful enemy of the Christians, the 
Church of Christ kept on increasing in numbers 
and in power. ‘These few rejoicing words sound 
like the Christians’ victory hymn: the powerful 
king who hated the Christians and their God is 
eaten of worms, while the Church of Christ 
holds on unchecked its quiet but triumphal way. 
Again the sufferings of the faithful had done their 
work, and fresh believers were added in numbers 
to a Church which could teach men and women 
to suffer and to rejoice ; and Chrysostom loves to 
tell us how the blood of James, the friend of 
Christ and the martyr of Christ, had watered the 
garden of the Church and made it fruitful. 

Ver. 25. Barnabas and Saul returned from 
Jerusalem wher they had fulfilled their 
ministry. The thread of the history is here 
taken up again from chap. xi. 30. Barnabas and 
Saul, after the prediction of Agabus, had been sent 
from Antioch to Judea with alms for the poor 
saints of Jerusalem and the churches of Palestine. 
It seems most probable that they had sojourned 
during the Passover at Jerusalem, and had been 
eye-witnesses of the events related in this chapter. 
They now returned to Antioch, taking with them 
John Mark, the nephew of Barnabas and the son 
of that Mary at whose house the solemn assembly 
was held on the night of Peter’s escape. Chryso- 
stom remarks that the writer of the ‘Acts’ still 
mentions Barnabas first, for Paul was not yet 
famous ; he had not as yet wrought any sign. 


EXCURSUS. 
ON THE DELIVERANCE OF PETER BY THEANGEL. 


Grave indeed had been the danger which 
had threatened the Church of Christ in the year 
44. The Christian community had enjoyed for 
a considerable period comparative peace and 
security. This quiet season had been a time of 
blessed work : the little Church now numbered its 
thousands ; humanly speaking, however, it was yet 
in its infancy, and if it encountered any great 
shock, there was still danger that the faith of 
Jesus might be trampled out, before it had taken 
permanent root in the hearts and homes of men. 
Such a shock threatened the little community in 
the eleventh year of its life. A new state of things 
had come into existence in Jerusalem and in the 
Holy Land; instead of a stern, law-loying, but 
indifferent and scornful Roman governor, a prince 
of the great Herodian house, through the friend- 
ship of the reigning Czesar, ruled with the title of 
king over a dominion comprising most of the old 
territories of the kings of Israel. 

As we have already remarked, Herod Agrippa’s 
policy led him in all ways to court the Jewish 
hierarchy. To please these men and the party in 
the state which followed their lead, King Herod 
arrested and scourged (for this is doubtless the 
meaning of ver. I of this chapter) certain nameless 
but prominent members of the Christian sect ; he 
then, pleased with the popularity his cruel policy 
won him among that party whose affections he 
longed to conciliate, arrested and judicially 
murdered one of the most notorious leaders of the 
new sect, James the son of Zebedee, one of the 
famous three whom the great Master had chosen 
as His closest and dearest friends. . This arrest 
and execution was followed by the imprisonment 
of Peter, whose death was also resolved upon. 
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Now Peter was the foremost leader of the 
Christians. - Peter, the martyred James, and 
perhaps John (who, however, in these first years 
of Christian history is comparatively little spoken 
of), were the acknowledged leaders of the sect, 
as the chosen friends of the Lord; all the congre- 
gations seem to have recognised their authority. 
But James, the fiery and earnest preacher, with a 
martyr’s patient suffering, had passed to his rest, 
and Peter lay in Herod’s prison waiting death. 
When he was gone, to whom would the Church 
have looked for earthly guidance in this moment 
of extreme peril, when king and Sanhedrim had 
determined to trample out the name and memory 
of the Crucified ? 

John in those early days surely was unfit to 
undertake so grave a charge; he needed those 
long years of preparation, of study, and of thought 
which moulded him into the great master of the 
theology of Christendom. His retiring, contem- 
plative nature would never have fitted him to be 
the bold, wise leader in those terrible hours when 
Herod and the Sanhedrim stretched forth their 
hands to vex the Church. 

James,!who presided over the Jerusalem Church, 
was not one of the Twelve ; and Stephen, whose 
great gifts seemed at first to mark him out asa 
prominent leader, years ago had ‘fallen asleep.’ 
It was truly a time of awful peril for the little 
Church, a peril the congregations were well aware 
of ; so night and day prayer was made without 
ceasing to God for the safety of their loved and 
honoured teacher. Had Peter died then, they 
would indeed have been sheep without a shepherd. 
And Peter, when the angel left him alone and 
free in the street of Jerusalem, at once recognised 
with loving gratitude whence came his great 
deliverance, the answer to those most earnest 
prayers: ‘Now I know that the Lord hath sent 
His angel.’ 

Years after, when the old man Peter had done 
his work, when others had succeeded him in his 
office of guide and ruler of the Church, a beautiful 
ecclesiastical legend tells us how again the old 
man Peter lay in prison at Rome waiting a 
martyr’s death, and how with merely human aid 
he escaped ; then it relates : As he went along the 
way outside the walls of Rome, he met his Lord 


1 The strong Judaistic tendencies besides of this saintly 
and ascetic (so called) ‘brother of the Lord,’ were an effec- 
tual bar to his exercising any widespread influence in the 
rapidly-developing church, 
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bearing a cross ; Peter asked Him, ‘Domine, quo 
vadis?’ (‘Lord, whither goest Thou?’) Jesus 
answered, ‘I go to Rome to be crucified afresh ;’ 
and the old man, we read, saw quickly the 
meaning of the Master’s words. This time he 
would serve the cause of Jesus better by remain- 
ing in prison, and by bravely dying for His name. 
This most touching ‘memory’ of Peter no doubt 
possesses a groundwork of truth, and, taken to- 
gether with the account in the ‘Acts’ of the 
miraculous escape from Herod’s prison, teaches 
a lesson which many of God’s true martyrs have 
not been slow to learn. How guarded must His 
servants be before they accept deliverance from 
any bitter suffering, or freedom from any hard 
and painful work which may glorify their Master ! 

Before they accept the deliverance or the 
freedom, they must be sure it is az angel’s hand 
which withdraws from the lips the cup of suffering, 
—the cup they should remember their Redeemer 
drank from without shrinking. ; 

The details of this angel’s visit are strangely 
circumstantial, Everything is told us, even Peter’s 
feelings in the matter. At first, when he found 
himself in the street and free, it seemed to him as 
though he were dreaming, but as he stood and 
thought over each circumstance,—how he was 
awakened by the touch of a bright-shining one ; 
how the radiant visitor spoke to him calmly and 
without haste, and as it were handed to him his 
girdle, his sandals, and his cloak ; how the chains 
which linked him to the two sleeping guards were 
snapped noiselessly asunder; how they passed 
through the corridors of the prison, through doors 
and gates which opened silently before them, till 
he found himself alone in the deep dawn of the 
cold spring morning in the silent streets of the 
sleeping city,—then the conviction came upon him 
that all this was no dream, but that God had 
indeed sent His angel, and had delivered him from 
prison and from death. 

All rationalistic explanations of the angel’s visit 
are obliged to supply new matter, such as a flash 
of lightning, a sleeping draught given to the 
guards, etc., and with all these additions utterly 
fail to account for the miraculous occurrence. 
Renan (Les Afétres, cap. xiv.), one of the latest 
of the writers of this cheerless and unhappy 
school, frankly tells us that the narrative of the 
‘Acts’ here (est ‘ellement vif et juste) ‘is so life- 
like and so just that it is difficult to find any 
place in it for legendary elaboration.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Church's Foreign Missions. 
I \ | OW there were in the church that was at * Antioch! cer- @Seech-xi.26. 


tain? *prophets and “teachers; as % Barnabas, and 
Simeon that was called Niger, and * Lucius of “ Cyrene, and 


é See ch. xi.27. 
c1Cor. xii 28, 
29; Eph. iv. 
11; Jas. iii, x 


(Gk.). So 


Manaen, which had been brought up with * * Herod the tetrarch, Powe: 


2 and * Saul. 


J See Mat. xxvii. 32. g See Lu. iii. 1. 





1 Better rendered, ‘Now there were in Antioch, in the church which was there.’ 


2 The older aruthorities omit ‘certain.’ 


As they ? ministered to the Lord, and # fasted, the 
ACh, xii. 25. 


See ch. iv. 36. 
e Rom, xvi. 2a. 


Zz See Lu. i. 23. k See Mat. xvii. 2:. 





3 was the foster-brother of 
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Holy Ghost * said, ’ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the /Rom.i.x; 
3 work ”whereunto I have called them. And when they had eae 15 
* fasted and ” prayed, and ” laid ¢/eir hands on them, ° they sent viiy. 
4 them away. So they, being sent forth 4by the Holy Ghost,‘ ay =a 
departed unto Seleucia ; and from thence they sailed to Cyprus. 78 iain 
5 And when they were at Salamis, they preached* the word of Lesley. 
God ” in the synagogues of the Jews: and they had also ° John »See ch. vi.6, 
6 to° ¢hety minister. And when they had gone through the’ isle rare a 
unto * Paphos, they found “a certain sorcerer,® ” a false prophet, Ser 
7 a Jew, whose name was Bar-jesus: Which was with the ™ de- < Ver. 3 ‘So 
puty® of the country,’® Sergius Paulus, a prudent man ;" who JSeechicia 
called for Barnabas and Saul, and desired to hear the word of Ver 8 
8 God. But Elymas the sorcerer® (for so is his name by inter- 9: Mat 
pretation) * withstood them, seeking to turn away the deputy® 7Mst vil 35, 
9 from the faith. Then Saul, (who also zs called. Paul,) ” filled Mic, xii. 233 
Io with the Holy Ghost,‘ * set his eyes** on him, And said, O full 2753 33 
of all subtilty and all “ mischief, 4 tou child of the devil, zhou are. 
enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to ° pervert the weiss, 12; 
11 “right ways of the Lord? And now behold, “the hand of the $)%\3i. 
Lord zs upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun +2‘Tim. iii, 8. 
/ for a season. And immediately there fell on him mist and [2 **™* 
a darkness ; and he went about seeking * some to lead him by sor es 
12 the hand. Then the deputy,’ when he saw what was done, or Gen 
believed, being # astonished at the doctrine * of the Lord. i 2 a 
13. Now when ? Paul and his company loosed from * Paphos, Raven ee 
they came to ’ Perga in Pamphylia: and ” John * departing hae a. 2. 
14 from them returned ° to Jerusalem. But when they departed ” 2 Pet. i is 
from ? Perga, they came to “Antioch in % Pisidia, and went Peery 
15 ” into the synagogue * on the sabbath day, and sat down. And £80 ch, ix8, 
after the reading of ‘the law and “the prophets, “the rulers of 1S at bbe 
the synagogue sent unto them, saying, Ye men azd"* brethren, eS ba ive 
if ye have any “ word ofie eehorad for the people, say oz. i Jo. xis 194 
16 Then Paul stood up, and ” beckoning with zs hand, said, ee 
17. Men of Israel, and * ye that fear God, give audience. * The “chest 25 
mVer. 5. 


God of this people of ” Israel ? chose our fathers, and exalted 
“when ¢hey dwelt as strangers * in the land of Egypt 


2 So ch. xv. 38. 
o Ch. xii, 12. 


the people » pCh. xiv. 19, 
18 and ¢with a high arm brought he them out of it. And about #71; jorge 


ch. xi. 26, etc.). g Ch. xiv. 24. x Ch. ix. 20, xvii. 2, 10, 17, xviii. 4, 19, xix. 8. So ver. 5; ch. xiv. 1. 
s Ch. ix. 20, xvii. 2, 10, 17, XViii. 4, 19, xix. 8. So ver. 5; ch. xiv. 1, xvi. 13. #Ch, xv, 21. w Lu. iv. 173 ver. 27. 
uv See Mk. v.22. w Heb. xiii, 22. x Heb. xiii. 22; Rom. xii. 8; 1 Cor. xiv. 3; 1 Thes. ii. 3; x Tim. iv. 13; Heb. xii. 5. 
y See ch. xii. 17. 2 Ver. 26; ch. x 2, 22, 35. Cp. vers. 42, 43. @See Is. xxix. 23. 

6 Deut. vii. 6-8. c Ex. i. 1, 7) 12; Ps. ev. 23, 24. Soch, vil. 17. ~ d Deut. vii. 6-8 ; Ex. xiii. 14, 16. 








4 or ‘the Holy Spirit.’ 5 or ‘declared.’ 6 for their minister 

7 The better authorities insert‘ whole’ before ‘isle. 8 or ‘magician or Magian.’ 
® the Proconsul 10 omit words tn ttalics, ‘of the country.’ 
11 4 man of intelligence 12 Setter, ‘gazed at him intensely.’ 

18 the teaching paar better, ‘having set sail from.’ 

ab or better, * and they having passed through’ erate NG men and.’ 
1 omit ‘ of’ before ‘Israel.’ ihe literally, ‘ in their sojourning.’ 


e o 
388 THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. (CHap. XIII. 
- the time of ‘forty years suffered he their manners” in the ¢ Ex. xvis 35 
19 wilderness. And when “he had destroyed seven nations in the 33, 343 Pe 


XCV. 0, I0}- 


20 land of Canaan, * he divided their land to them by lot.” And Bas 
after that *he gave wnto them judges about the space of * four ee s 
21 hundred and fifty years, until oamuel the prophet." And See Ps, xliv 
afterward / they pas a king: and “God gave unto them g Josh. xiv. x, 


2, AIX. 513 


Saul the son of Cis, “a man of the tribe of Benjamin, dy che his sean) 
22 space of forty years. And °’when he had removed him, “he i jade es 
raised up unto them David to be their king; to whom also he Seo fade 


q xi. 26. 
gave testimony, and said, * I have found David the soz of Jesse, , 2 "oam a 


7a man after mine own heart, which shall fulfil all my will. /7Sam-vils: 


23 ‘Of this man’s seed hath God according ‘to zs promise ”1 3miene 


24 raised ** unto Israel “a Saviour, Jesus: When * John had first 3:7? *@, 
preached before his * 


“coming the baptism of repentance to all , 4g tts 
25 the people of Israel. And as John * fulfilled ** As course, he 334°,°3" 


hej 


fxr Sam. xvi. 

i. 45 Wage 

said, 7 Whom think ye that 1am? Iam not #e. But behold, ’p\ {sce 
there cometh ove after me, whose shoes of /zs feet®® I am’not + Gitea from 


1 Sam, Xili. 


26 worthy to loose. Men azd** brethren, children of the stock of “5 Ses 


Abraham, and * whosoever among you feareth*’ God, “to you «See Mats t 
¢ Ps. cxxxu. 


27 is *the word of this salvation sent. For they that dwell at 1. SeeLu. 
Jerusalem, and “their rulers, “because they knew him not, nor 2h 
yet the voices of the prophets “which are read every sabbath “Oheveat 

28 day, they have fulfilled ¢#em in condemning /zm. And otis ‘ 


* though they found no cause of death zz Azam, yet desired they i= ie 
29 Pilate that he should be slain. And when ? they had fulfilled Sgahens es 


all that was written of him, * they took Az down from “ the re jae 
30 tree, and laid #zm in a sepulchre. But ’ God raised him from Mat. ili. 11 


z Ver. 16. 
t the dead: And” he was seen °8 many days of them which * came @Seectwiii. +206 
So ver. 46 
up with him ° from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are*™ his 4 wit- , J} 2. 


32 nesses unto the people. And we deckare unto you glad tidings, , SR y5.3,. 


33 how that ’ the promise which was made unto the fathers, God @See % # 


hath fulfilled the same unto us their children, in that he hath g Secor 5 


Zraised up Jesus again ;*° as it is also written in the second 2%; 50% 


xxvi. 22, 23. 


psalm,*’ ” Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. me ms 


g Mat. xxvii. 22, 23; Mk. xv. 13, 14; Lu. xxiii. 21-23. A Lu. xviii, 31, xxiv. 443 Jo. xix, 28, 30, 36, 37- 
7Mat. xxvii. 59, 60; Mk. xv. 46; Lu. xxiii. 53; Jo. xix. 38, 41, 42. & See ch. v. 30. 2 Mat, xxviii. 6. So vers. 
33, 34. Seech, il. 24. m See ch. i. 3. 2 See Lu. 1i. 4. o Ch. i. 11, ii. 7. Ch. x. 41. See Lu. xxiv. 48. 


2 
g Ps, exxxil. 11. See Lu.i. 32. Cp. ver. 32; ch. xxvi. 6. So Rom. iv. 13, xv. 8; Gal. iii. 16. See Gen. xii. 3. 
x Cited from Ps. ii. 7; also in Heb.i. 5, v. 5. 





19 The ancient authorities are nea? ‘ly equally balanced here, some reading as 
above, ‘suffered he their manners,’ o¢hers, ‘bare them’ (o7 cared for them), (as 
a man doth bare (07 care for) his son). 

20 The ancient authorities read, ‘he gave their land as an heritage.’ 

21 The text of the ancient authorities here is as Jollows : ‘about the period of 
four hundred and fifty years ; and after this Re gave them judges until Samuel 
the prophet.’ 2 they requested a king 

23 The ancient authorities read here, ‘ oa tea to Israel.’ 

24 better, ‘was in the act of fulfilling.’ 25 better, ‘the shoes of whose feet.’ 

26 omit ‘men and.’ *7 Those among you who + 28 during many days 

29 The older authorities tusert ‘now’ before ‘his witnesses.’ °° ommzt ‘again.’ 

81 Many of the Fathers read here, ‘in the first Psalm.’ 
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34 And as concerning that he ? raised him up from the dead, now 
no more “to return to corruption, he said on this wise, I will 
give you ‘the sure mercies of David.** Wherefore ** he saith 
also in another psa/m, “ Thou shalt not suffer thine Holy One 
to see corruption.** For David, after he had served his own 
generation by “the will of God,** ” fell on, sleep, and was * laid 
unto his fathers, and * saw corruption: But he, whom God raised 
again,** saw no corruption. * Be it known unto you therefore, 
men azd* brethren, that * through this maz is preached unto 
you the * forgiveness of sins: And 4 by him all that believe are 
“justified from all ¢hings, “from which ye could not be justified 
by the law of Moses. Beware therefore, lest that come upon 
you, which is spoken of in “ the prophets: 7 Behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder, and perish: for I work a work in your days, a 
work which ye shall in no wise believe, though a man** declare 
it unto you. 

And when the Jews* were gone out of the synagogue, * the 
Gentiles *” besought that these words might be preached to them 
“the next sabbath. Now when the congregation *! was broken 
up, many of the Jews and ? religious ** “ proselytes followed 
Paul and Barnabas: who, speaking to them, ’ persuaded them 
to continue in” the grace of God. And the next sabbath day 
came almost the whole city together ** to hear the word of God. 


35 


36 


of 
38 


39 


40 
41 


42 


43 


45 But when the Jews saw the multitudes, they were filled with 
envy,’ and spake against those ¢Aings which were spoken by 


Paul, contradicting and ** ” blaspheming. Then Paul and Barna- 
bas ° waxed bold, and said, It was necessary that the word of 
God should ” first have been spoken to you: but % seeing ye put 
it from you,** and judge yourselves ” unworthy of everlasting life, 
lo, “ we turn to the Gentiles. For so hath the Lord commanded 
us, saying, *I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of the earth. And 
when the Gentiles heard ¢#zs, they were glad, and “ glorified the 
word of the Lord: and “as many as were ordained to eternal 
49 life believed. And the word of the Lord was published” 


o See ch. iv.29. Cp. Rom. x. 20. p See ch, ili 26. 
x See Mat. xxii. 8. s See ch. xxviii, 28. 
uCp. 2 Thes. i. 12. vCp. Jo. i. 12; Rom. ix. 23. 
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So ver. 26. g See Deut. xxxii. 21. 
7 Cited from Isa. xlix. 6. So Lu. ii, 32. 
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y Ch, ii. 14. 
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82 | will give you the holy and sure mercies of David 38 for this cause 

84 more literally, ‘Thou wilt not give up the Holy One to see corruption.’ 

35 for David, after having in his own generation served the counsel of God 

86 raised up [from the dead] ; omét ‘again.’ 87 omit ‘men and.’ 

88 though one should declare it to you % x 

389 and as they were going out of the synagogue, the older authorities omitting 
‘the Jews.’ fe: ae ; 

40 they besought, older authorities omitting ‘ Gentiles.’ ; 

41 the synagogue #2 devout 48 more literally, ‘was collected together. 

44 better rendered, ‘eager rivalry.’ 

“5 The older authorities omit the words ‘ contradicting and.’ 

46 better rendered, ‘ye push it from you.’ 47 was published abroad 
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50 throughout all the region. But “ the Jews stirred up the “devout “Yer 45; 


and “honourable women, and *the chief men of the city, and 
“raised *® persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled &: 
But they ’ shook off the dust of *5¢¢ Mk ¥ 


51 them out of their coasts.” 


52 their feet * against them, and came unto “Iconium. And the 
disciples were filled with ¢ joy, and with “the Holy Ghost.” 


é Lu.ix.s. So Mat. x. 14; Mk. vi. 11; Lu. x.11. Cp. ch. xviii. 6. 
See Jo. xvi. 22. 


dz Thes.i. 6. So Mat. v.12; ch. v.4r. 








48 a persecution 


49 the confines 


ch, xiv. 19, 
See ver. 43. ~ 
y Ch. xvii. 12. 

So Mk. xv. 


aCh, xiv. 2 
(Gk.). So 
2 Tim. iii. rz. 


c See ch. xiv. x. 
e See ch. ii. 4. 





50 or ‘Holy Spirit.’ 





Ver. 1. The church that was at Antioch. It 
was a grand work the church of Antioch was about 
to inaugurate, but a work which to the fathers of the 
Church who dwelt under the shadow of the proud 
Jerusalem Temple would seem very strange and 
contrary to the spirit which had so long dwelt in 
the Hebrew peoples, and which bound and fettered 
the first Christian fathers. Conscious of this 
feeling of non-approval with which so many Jewish 
Christians would view the Gentile mission work of 
Antioch, the writer of the ‘ Acts’ is very careful to 
record how blessed was this innovating church of 
Antioch, how strong ininspired men. ‘The eleventh 
chapter, vers. 27, 28, recounts how Agabus and 
certain prophets from Jerusalem came to Antioch ; 
but in this solemn introduction to the story of the 
Gentile missions, special mention is made of the 
Divine powers and gifts which belonged exclusively 
to the Syrian church, and the very names of the 
more distinguished of these inspired men are given. 

Certain prophets and teachers. The Church 
of the first days during the lifetime of the apostles 
possessed certain supernatural gifts; we find in 
the ‘Acts’ and ‘Epistles’ many references to 
these powers. In a well-known passage (1 Cor. 
xii. 8-11), St. Paul speaks of these gifts at some 
length ; they certainly existed in the early years 
which succeeded the first Pentecost. The exercise 
of these powers by a few gifted persons is men- 
tioned in the writings of the apostles as'a matter 
of ordinary occurrence. But when the apostles 
and the first generation of believers had passed 
away, and the foundations of the Church of Jesus 
had been surely laid, these powers, given for a 
certain time and a special purpose, seem to have 
ceased. In writings later than the books of the 
New Testament, the mention of such supernatural 
gifts is very rare. The power bestowed on men 
for a certain season to assist in working out a 
great work, may—after the death of the last of the 
apostles—have lingered a brief while in the person 
of some old and honoured brother, once the com- 
panion or pupil of John, or even of Paul; and an 
exercise of the old gift of ‘prophecy’ or of ‘heal- 
ing’ by one of these grey and time-worn soldiers 
of the cause, who in their youth sat at the apostles’ 
feet, and from them received some portion of the 
blessed influence of the Spirit, is probably alluded 
to in those rare passages in early Christian writings 
when mention is made of the fading splendour of 
these Divine powers. 

The ‘prophets’ and ‘teachers’ here spoken of 
were men to whom the power was at times given 
of communicating truths connected with the religion 
of Jesus under a Divine inspiration, and occasion- 
ally of predicting future events. The ‘ prophets,’ 
who seem to have been the more gifted order, 


were all teachers ; but the teacher was not neces- 
sarily a prophet. We can hardly estimate now the 
extraordinary influence which the burning words 
and the wise instructions of these divinely-inspired 
men must have had in those first days on the con- 
gregations of Christians. 

Barnabas, . This eminent man is mentioned first - 
in the list as being the most prominent person 
among the Antioch Christians. One of the first 
members of the little band of believers who were 
gathered at Jerusalem, he was distinguished in the 
earliest days of the faith by his generous gift to 
the brethren (Acts iv. 36, 37). After the death 
of Stephen, many of the believers were scattered 
abroad; some of them chose Antioch as their 
home (Acts xi. 19, 20). Among these exiles 
Barnabas occupied a leading position. The work 
in the great Syriac capital appears to have been 
singularly successful, and soon a large and increas- 
ing brotherhood was established there. 

In all, generous and devoted work, Barnabas 
was ever prominent. He it was who induced the 
older apostles first to look kindly on the Pharisee 
Saul after his conversion; he it was who, again 
recognising the splendid powers, and reading well 
the great heart of Saul, went subsequently to 
Tarsus, and having sought out, induced the future 
apostle to come to Antioch to help him in his work 
there ; and later it was Barnabas in company with 
this same Saul who carried to the impoverished 
congregations of Jerusalem the offerings of the 
kindly Antioch church. 

No one in the early Church exercised a more 
noble influence than the Cypriote Barnabas; no 
one laboured more earnestly or more successfully 
to carry out his Risen Master’s plans. Asa Levite 
and one of the old Jerusalem brotherhood, he was 
especially fitted to act as mediator between the 
two representative churches of early Christianity,— 
the one which looked backward only, and, fondly 
holding fast to a noble but worn-out tradition, was 
reluctant to enlarge its borders ; the other, which 
looked only forwards, and forgetting the things 
which were behind, kept its eye fixed on the vast 
Gentile lands, whose fields were white already for 
harvest, but across which no reaper as ‘yet had ever 
passed. If Christian history has scarcely done 
Justice to this great memory, it is because the 
name of Barnabas was overshadowed by one far 
greater. His work and name are both alike well- 
nigh forgotten in the greater glory which surrounds 
the name and work of Paul. 

Simeon called Niger. Nothing is known of 
this Simeon. Some have conjectured he was iden- 
tical with that Simon the Cyrenian who carried 
the cross of Christ on the crucifixion morning. 

Lucius of Cyrene. It is possible that this was 
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the Lucius mentioned by St. Paul as his kinsman 
(Rom. xvi. 21), 

Manaen. We are told here that Manaen was 
brought up with Herod Antipas the tetrarch, who 
was at this time an exile at Lyons.. The Greek word 
translated ‘brought up with,’ might signify either 
*foster-brother’ or ‘comrade.’ It was very much 
the practice for persons of high rank to associate 
other children with their own in their studies and 
pastimes. This Manaen was no doubt a person 
of considerable position and rank at Antioch. 
Ewald remarks that it is evident that men and 
women of the higher orders joined the ranks of 
Christians in Palestine in very early days, as we 
see from the example of this Manaen and also of 
Joanna (Luke viii. 3). 

Saul. Mentioned last, because no doubt up to 
this time he occupied a position lower in the 
Church than the other prophets and teachers 
mentioned here. 

Ver. 2. As they ministered to the Lord, and 
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fasted. That is, while the solemn service of the 
Church was going on, came the word of the Lord 
to one, doubtless, of the prophets then present, 
The word translated ‘as they ministered’ was the 
general word used in the Old Testament for ‘priestly 
service.’ The writer of the ‘ Acts’ here uses it to 
express generally the Christian divine service, in- 
cluding prayer, the singing of hymns and psalms, 
the office of preaching, the whole crowned by the 
solemn partaking of the Lord’s Supper. It is not 
certain if this was the ordinary service of the 
Antioch church which the Christians were in the 
habit of attending the first day of the week, or if it 
was a special solemn gathering, called together in 
consequence of some intimation of the Holy Ghost 
to one of the inspired prophets, that a voice would 
come from God to the congregation. The latter is 
probably the case, as we read ‘they fasted,’ no 
doubt in preparation for the hour when they looked 
for the revelation. 

The Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas 



























































Port of Seleucia. 


and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them. Chrysostom writes on these words : ‘ Here 
we may see a proof of the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. The prophets were ministering to the 
Lord. He does not say, Separate Barnabas and 
Saul to the Lord, but to de for the ministry to 
which / have called them, showing that He is co- 
equal with God.’ 

Ver. 3. And when they had fasted and prayed, 
and laid their hands on them. ‘This their final 
consecration took place on another occasion. 
Ewald suggests it was performed at one of the 
usual public assemblies held always on the first 
day of the week. + 

This simple ceremony of ordination was well 
known in the story of Israel; the disciples of 
Antioch, after fasting and prayer, laid their hands 
on the heads of the chosen two, and sent them 
forth to the work to which the Holy Ghost had 
called them. 


This act at Antioch in the year 45 was the 
solemn ordination of Paul and Barnabas to the 
apostleship. efore this public ceremony, we find 
them placed among the ‘ prophets’ and ‘teachers’ 
of the Church ; afer, they were known as apostles 
(Acts xiv. 4 and 14). They ranked then with the 
original Twelve who had been chosen by Christ ; 
so Paul writes to the Corinthian church ‘how he 
was not behind the very chiefest of the apostles.’ 
Barnabas for years had held a prominent position 
in the church of Jerusalem; he was the most 
distinguished of the Antioch prophets and teachers ; 
and Paul, who had been called by the Lord Him- 
self, had seen visions and had received revelations. 
These two were specially designated to the Antioch 
Christians by the Holy Spirit, to be set apart for 
a peculiar work ; and the Antioch church, follow- 
ing out the Divine command, publicly ordained 
them to the apostleship by the solemn and ancient 
ceremony of laying on of hands. 
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~ Ver. 4. Departed. It was the first attempt 
of the two missionary apostles, and no doubt it 
was an anxious question with them whither they 
should first bend their steps, into which of the 
isles of the Gentiles they should first bear the 
message of the Redeemer. Cyprus was chosen, 
for it was the fatherland of Barnabas, who looked 
for at least a kindly reception and a welcome 
among his connections and family ; at all events, 
they would not be quite friendless, these two soli- 
tary men, at the first stage of their dangerous 
mission journey. 

Unto Seleucia. This was the port of Antioch, 
some fifteen miles from the city; it was built and 
strongly fortified by Seleucus Nicator about 345 
years before this time. This sovereign is said to 
have built sixteen Antiochs and nine Seleucias. 
This city and harbour, to distinguish it, was called 
‘Seleucia on the sea.’ It was from this port of 
the luxurious and wicked Antioch that used to 
sail year by year, to Rome and Italy, that swarm 
of miserable and degraded beings Juvenal tells us 
of, when he writes of the corruption of Rome, and 
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how much of it was due to Syria and its fatal 
influences (Saz. iii. 62). J 
From thence they sailed to Cyprus. The 
beautiful island was only a few hours’ sail from 
Seleucia, being distant about forty-eight miles 
from the Syrian coast. Cyprus is 130 miles long, 
and in one part of the island 50 miles in breadth. 
It was famous for its corn and oil and fruits. 
Its history has been a chequered one. Succes- 
sively Persia, Egypt, and Rome have been its 
masters ; the wave of Saracen conquest reached it 
in the ninth century; the Crusaders restored it to 
Christendom in the thirteenth century, and it 
subsequently became part of the territories of 
Venice. The Ottoman Turks conquered it in the 
sixteenth century, since which period it has formed 
part of their dominions. At the time of the 
journey of Paul and Barnabas, Jews, it is said, 
constituted one-half of the population ; this was no 
doubt one of the reasons which weighed with the 
missionary apostles when they chose it as the. first 
scene of their labours (see also notes on xi. 19, 20). 
Ver. 5. At Salamis. At this time Salamis was 























Site of Old Papnos. 


the chief mercantile city of the island; very many 
of the inhabitants here were Jews. In the reign of 
the Emperor Trajan it was desolated in a terrible 
revolt of the Cyprian Jews; the revolt ended in 
the expulsicn of the Jews from the island. 

They had also John to their minister. Among 
other duties which fell to the lot of John Mark, 
the nephew of Barnabas, was of course included 
the important office of baptizing most if not all the 
conyerts. This rite was seldom administered by 
an apostle, as we see from I Cor. i. 14; see, too, 
Acts x. 48. 

Ver. 6. Unto Paphos. Salamis was at -the 
eastern extremity of Cyprus, Paphos at the western. 
The apostles had thus passed through the wliole 
length of the island. New Paphos was then the 
capital and the residence of the governor ; it was 
only a few miles distant from Old Paphos, where 
the famous temple of Venus stood. 

They found a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, 
a Jew. On the presence of this Jew, who pro- 
fessed to be a magician, with the Roman governor 
of Cyprus, Howson (.S¢. Pau/, chap. v.) writes: ‘All 


the Greek and Latin literature of the empire, from 
Horace to Lucian, abounds in proofs of the pre- 
valent credulity of this sceptical period. . . . The 
faith of educated Romans was utterly gone. We 
can hardly wonder when the East was thrown open 
—the land of mystery, the cradle of the earliest 
religions—that the imagination both of the popu- 
lace and the aristocracy of Rome became fanatically 
excited, and that they greedily welcomed the most 
absurd and degrading superstitions. Not only was 
the metropolis of the empire crowded with hungry 
Greeks, but Syrian fortune-tellers flocked into all 
the haunts of public amusement. Athens and 
Corinth did not now contribute the greatest or the 
worst part of the dregs of Rome, but, to adopt 
Juvenal’s words, ‘‘The (Syrian) Orontes itself 
flowed into the Tiber.” ... Every part of the 
East contributed its share to the general supersti- 
tion. . . . The more remote districts of Asta 
Minor sent her music and her medicines, Chaldea 
her Babylonian numbers and her mathematical 
calculations. To these . . . we must add 
one more Asiatic nation, the nation of the 
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Israelites. . . . The Jewish beggar-woman was 
the gipsy of the first century, shivering and crowd- 
ing in the outskirts of the city, and telling fortunes, 
as Ezekiel of old said, ‘‘ for handfuls of barley and 
pieces of bread.” . . . Not only were the women 
of Rome drawn aside into this varied fanaticism, 
but the eminent men of the declining republic and 
the absolute sovereigns of the early empire were 
tainted and enslaved by the same superstitions. 
The great Marius had in his camp a Syrian, pro- 
bably a Jewish prophetess, by whose divinations 
he regulated the progress of his campaigns. . . . 
Pompey, Crassus, and Cesar, at the close of the 


‘republic, when their oracles were silent, sought 





information from Oriental astrology. No picture 
in the great Latin satirist (Juvenal) is more power- 
fully drawn than that in which he shows us the 
Emperor Tiberius sitting on the rock of Capri with 
his flock of Chaldeans round him.’ 

Ver. 7. The deputy of the country. The word 
rendered ‘ deputy ’ is the Greek term for the Latin 
*proconsul.” In the Roman empire there were 
two classes of provincial governments. The one 
class was under the direction of the senate and 
people. In these senatorial provinces the presence 
of an armed force was not supposed to be needed 
to ensure a peaceful administration. The rulers 
of these peaceful provinces were termed procon- 
suls ; they carried with them into their govern- 


Coin of Proconsul of Cyprus. 


ments the ensigns of a consul, the lictors and the 
fasces. “These held office at first only for a year, 
but this restriction was after a time relaxed, and 
these governors remained five years, or longer, in 
office. Such a province was Cyprus. 

The other class of provinces—less peaceful, as 
it was supposed, needing the presence of a military 
force to preserve order—were governed by a 
military officer styled a ‘ propreetor’ or ‘legatus,’ 
appointed by and removed at the pleasure of the 
emperor. Syria was a province of this descrip- 
tion. The sub-districts of these ‘imperial’ 
provinces were under the charge of procurators. 
Judea, at the.time of the crucifixion of |esus 
Christ, was under the charge of one of these, 
the procurator Pontius Pilate, whose commanding 
officer was the legatus of Syria. 

Sergius Paulus. Nothing certain is known of 
this Koman official. Renan (7. Paz, chap. i.) 
suggests that he may fairly be identified with the 
naturalist of this name mentioned by Pliny. 

A prudent man-—better rendered a ‘man of 
understanding.’ The proconsul was one of those 
many high-class Romans of that period, who, 
finding no satisfaction in the strange, fantastic 
system of idolatry at Rome and the East, sought 
for a nobler faith. It was this restless, uneasy 
spirit which led Sergius Paulus, while seeking 
truth, to make a friend of the wandering Magian 
Elymas, who professed to be a Jew-——one of that 
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strange nation which claimed for ages the tile of 
the exclusive servants of the one true God. 

Ver. 8. But Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his 
name by interpretation). Elymas is an Arabic 
word which means the ‘ wise,’ the ‘ Magian,’ or 
‘magician.’ It was evidently self-interest which 
induced the vagrant Jew to depreciate the stranger 
missionaries in the eyes of the proconsul. They, 
he saw, were in earnest; and he feared with 
reason, if his patron listened to them, his chances 
of further gain in Cyprus were gone. 

Ver. 9. Then Saul (who also is called Paul). 
This abrupt statement of the writer of the ‘ Acts’ 
is the only explanation given of a change in the 
great apostle’s name. Sefore the visit to the coast 
of the governor of Cyprus he is always called 
Saul; after the visit to Cyprus he is ever spoken 
of as Paul. By this name in all his epistles he 
speaks of himself; by this name James and the 
Jerusalem Council write of him in their letters to 
the Gentile churches (Acts xv. 25); by this name 
Peter years after speaks of him, calling him ‘his 
beloved brother Paul’ (2 Pet. iii. 15). The ques- 
tion arises, Whence came this second name? 
Two distinct classes of explanation have been 
suggested : (a) He received the name of Paul at 
this time in Cyprus, and in some way or other the 
name is connected with his friend and convert, the 
Roman Sergius Paulus. Either the grateful pro- 
consul, finding the Christian missionaries, from 
whom he had learned the way of salvation, would 
receive no recompense or reward, persuaded the 
more prominent of the two to exchange his Jewish 
for his own illustrious Gentile appellation, as a 
memorial of what he had received from them, or 
his friends gave him the name in memory of the 
work done in Cyprus. (2) Saul possessed the 
Gentile name of Paul even before he was a 
Christian. This adoption of a Gentile name in 
addition to the original Hebrew name was a 
practice well known among the Jews. Thus we 
find Belteshazzar — Daniel ; Esther — Hadassah ; 
Simon — Peter, in the present chapter Simeon 
Niger; John — Mark; so in the case of 
the Jew of Tarsus, Saul—Paulus: ‘Saul, who 
also is called Paul.’ Paul, it must be remem- 
bered, was a Hellenistic Jew and also a 
Roman citizen, and as such very probably, 
indeed, possessed two names—the one Hebrew, 
the other Latin. On the whole, the second ex- 
planation seems the more probable account of 
the two names of the Gentile apostle. From this 
time onward the Roman name ‘ Paul’ is only made 
use of. Hitherto the life of the Pharisee of Tarsus 
had been spent almost exclusively among ews ; 
from henceforth his life and work Jay among the 
Gentile subjects of Rome, who would know and 
speak of the great apostle only as ‘ Paul of 
Tarsus.’ 

Filled with the Holy Ghost, set his eyes on 
him. From the narrative it is clear that the Jewish 
teachers—the true and the false—met together in 
the presence-of the Roman governor, who, in the 
end, was convinced by the arguments and power 
of Paul. The disputes turned, no doubt, on the 
meaning of the words of the old prophets of Israei 
respecting the coming of Messiah, His kingdom 
here, and His future sitting in judgment. The 
clever Magian evidently gave a false meaning te 
the words and prophecies, perhaps asserting that 
the resurrection of the dead was past already, as did 
the fa’se teacher alluded to in 2 Tim. ii. 18 (see also 
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Col. ii. 8); for Paul, in ver. 10, recognises in his 
burning reproaches Elymas’ power and ability— 
©O full of subtilty and all mischief ’—and charges 
him with endeavouring, by his false though fair- 
seeming teaching, to prevent the noble Sergius 
Paulus from walking in the ways in which man 
should walk before God. As is so often the case 
in false teaching, the restraints to evil living, 
the checks to a selfish, luxurious, indulgent life, 
which a belief in the Messiah of Paul always 
imposes, were removed by the loose, imperfect 
doctrine of the Jewish Magian. 

Ver. 11. Thoushalt be blind. Miracles of punish- 
ment are very rare in the New Testament. Peter 
and Paul each once at least worked a miracle of 
wrath in the name of their Master,—Peter, in the 
case of Ananias and his guilty wife in the presence 
of a great Jewish assembly; Paul, before the 
Roman governor of Cyprus. In both these 
instances of a terrible severity, it was not simple 
unbelief which was punished, but a course of 
conduct which, in the one case, set the example 
of religious hypocrisy, and in the other gave its 
sanction to a self-indulgent, evil life. Elymas was 
punished for a deliberate using of talents and power 
to persuade men to be enemies of righteousness, 
and haters of the pure life loved by the Lord. 

Not seeing the sun for a season. Even here 
the punishment might be only of temporary dura- 
tion, the gracious purpose being to awaken 
repentance in him, as well to show the Roman 
that the doctrine of the Lord preached by Paul 
and Barnabas was with authority. Gloag’s 
remarks here on the miracle-power of the apostles 
are good: ‘ We arenot, however, to suppose that the 
apostles possessed the power of working miracles 
at pleasure, but only when they felt a Divine impulse 
urging them to perform one. Paul struck 
Elymas with blindness because he felt inspired to 
perform that miracle; but-he could not cure 
Epaphroditus of his sickness, or remove from 
himself the thorn in the flesh. The miraculous 
power with which he was invested was not under 
his own control, but under the control and direc- 
tion of Him who bestowed that power.’ 

Ver. 12. Believed. That Sergius Paulus was 
baptized is the natural inference. ‘ Believed’ is 
the ordinary expression used in the early Christian 
records for turning to the Lord and joining the 
Church (so Acts iv. 4, xi. 21, xix. 18). The pro- 
consul of Cyprus is another instance of men of 
high rank joining the Christian brotherhood in very 
early times (see note on ver. I of this chapter). 

Ver. 13. Paul and his company. Paul now 
was evidently the leading person of the mission ; 
he and Barnabas had exchanged places ; the dis- 
putation before Sergius Paulus, and the miracle of 
punishment worked on the Magian, placed Paul 
In a new position. The ungrudging spirit of 
Barnabas seems at once to have conceded the first 
place to his more gifted fellow-worker. 

Perga in Pamphylia. Perga was a large and 
flourishing city, almost as famous for the worship of 
the goddess Diana as was Ephesus. For some 
reasons not known to us, the apostles stayed but a 
very short time in Perga ; on their.return, we read 
in Acts xiv. 25 how they preached the word there. 

The flourishing inland cities of Asia Minor, 
such as Antioch and Iconium, were the home of 
many Jews; these, at a distance from Jerusalem 
and its stern exclusive spirit, appear to have 
drawn into their synagogues many proselytes and 
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hearers. Mixed marriages between these Jews 
and the Gentile natives of the country appear not 
to have been uncommon (see Acts xvi. I-3). 
Paul, whose home was in the not distant Cilician 
Tarsus, and who had recently spent two or more 
years there, was of course acquainted with these 
mixed Jewish and Gentile congregations, and con- 
sidered that among them the preaching of Jesus as 
Messiah would receive a welcome. 

And John, departing from them, returned to 
Jerusalem. It is not told us why the nephew of 
Barnabas abandoned the work here. Some suggest 
as a reason for his desertion, his dislike to Paui’s 
evident intention to found a great Gentile Church $ 
his Jerusalem training and associations preventing 
him from sympathising with a policy which would 
place the Gentile on an equality with the Jew in 
the kingdom of God. But the more probable 
reason for his desertion was, that he shrank from 
the dangers and hardships of the mission. See 
for a detailed account of the life and work of this 
John Mark, note on chap. xv. 39. 

Ver. 14. They came to Antioch in Pisidia. 
Antioch in Pisidia was one of the many Antiochs 
(see note on ver. 4) built by Seleucus Nicator, 
about 350 years before the visit of Paul and 
Barnabas. It was a city of considerable im- 
portance, and a Roman colony (on the meaning of 
‘colony,’ see note on chap. xvi. 12). Vast ruins 
of the once celebrated Pisidian capital were iden- 
tified some forty years ago by an English traveller. 

Ver. 16. Men of Israel, and ye that fear God. 
‘Men of Israel,’—that is, the Jews and proselytes 
worshipping in the congregation. ‘Those that 
fear God’ included those Gentile natives of 
Pisidia and strangers who had given up idol- 
worship, and who worshipped the God of Israel, 
without, however, being circumcised. They are 
usually termed ‘ proselytes of the gate.’ 


Paul’s Sermon in the Synagogue oj Antioch 
in Pisidia, 17-41. 


This discourse falls naturally into three divisions : 


(a) 17-22. A-sketch of the grand old story of 
the chosen people till the days of 
David. 

Paul speaks of David’s great de- 
scendant foreseen by the prophets, 
and points out how all prophecy 
was fulfilled in the crucified descen- 
dant of David, Jesus. He tells them, 
this crucified but now risen Jesus 
is their promised Messiah. 

Every one, Gentile as well as Jew, 
who receives this Jesus as Messiah, 
may find in Him forgiveness of all 
sins. 


(4) 23-37. 


(c) 38-41. 


A Rough Paraphrase a Paul's Antioch Sermon, 
Jrom the Abstract or Condensed Report given 
by the Compiler of the Acts of the Apostles. 


The preacher began with a short sketch of the 
story of the chosen people, lightly touching on 
some of its grander and nobler chapters. For 
instance, he told them how, when Israel was a 
stranger in Egypt, God, as a father towards a 
child, watched over their fortunes, training them 
to ahigher life, and raising them in the estimation 
of the peoples of the world. He told them how 
they came out from Egypt, borne up by the 
glorious arm of the Lord. He reminded them of 
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the conquest of Canaan, and spoke of the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy of Saul, and closed the 
sketch of the older story of Israel with a reference 
to David, the man after God’s own heart ; and 
from David he passed at once to David’s great 
Descendant, whom John the Baptist, the well- 
known and generally - acknowledged prophet, 
saluted as Messiah. 

‘This Son of David was to be the Great 
Deliverer,’—this was the subject of the second 
division of his sermon in the Antioch synagogue. 
Surely Israel, argued Paul, ought to have received 
Him, for His Divine mission was attested—rst, 
by His resurrection from the dead ; 2d, by the 
strange fulfilment in His person of all that was 
written in the prophets concerning the sufferings 
of Messiah. Then he told the Antioch Jews and 
Gentile proselytes that to ‘hem were the glad 
tidings sent, for the Jerusalem Jews in their 
stubborn self-will had rejected Him ; and this sin 
of theirs was not lessened because through them 
all that the old prophets wrote of Messiah had 
been fulfilled. They should have kept their eyes 
fixed on the high and lofty things prophesied of 
Him ; and knowing well what was foretold con- 
cerning Messiah’s sufferings, should surely have 
prevented their rulers from being the chief actors 
in His humiliation and death. 

What a strange, inconceivable folly, to fall into 
the very sin foretold in the sacred records they 
were ever listening to! But when these blind 
ones—leaders of Israel—had worked on Him 
(Christ) all the fearful things predicted in the Old 
Testament, and left Him in the grave, then God, 
on His side, began to work zs work, and raised 
the crucified Messiah from the dead. God’s vast 
work, begun in the resurrection of Jesus, Paul 
the missionary told them he was helping to carry 
on, by speaking thus before the present audience 
in the synagogue at Antioch, by pointing out to 
them that the well-known promises to the fathers 
that a Redeemer for time and eternity should 
arise was now fulfilled to them, the children, in 
the person of the risen Jesus. 

Alone through this Messiah Jesus, said the 
preacher Paul, can come remission of sins ; alone 
through faith in Him can men be justified from 
every sin, a justification they sought in vain in the 
law of Moses. 

Men, then, must beware lest, in rejecting this 
Messiah, the doom of death foretold in the 
prophets come upon them. 


We possess in this report of the speech either 
the memoranda of one present (probably St. 
Luke), and who doubtless wrote these memoranda 
down at the time, or else it is a copy of the very 
notes of Paul himself. 

Although a full abstract of the great sermon, it 
is only an abstract, but it evidently preserves many 
of the very words used by Paul. The last portion 
unfolds the doctrines known in Christian theology 
especially as Pauline, and in fact summarises the 
earlier chapters of his famous Epistle to the 
Romans, where his view of ‘justification by faith 
only’ is laid open in all its breadth and fulness. 

The sermon, in its historical introduction, 
follows that school of early Jewish Christian 
teaching of which St. Stephen’s. apology is the 
great example. Saul of Tarsus, the Pharisee, 
must have heard those winning, eloquent words in 
the Sanhedrim hall, must have felt their power, 
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and recognised how unanswerable, from a Jewish 
standpoint, was the argument. The grand old 
story of Israel was as welcome a theme to the Jew of 
Pisidian Antioch as it was to the Hebrew of the 
Hebrews who had never wandered beyond the 
shadow of the Lord’s house at Jerusalem ; and 
the early Christian preacher seems to have won 
the attention of many an Israelitic congregation 
by thus appealing to the undying spirit of Jewish 
nationality. 

In the central part of the discourse, Paul, like 
Peter in his first recorded sermon in the early 
chapters of the ‘ Acts,’ makes the resurrection the 
great proof of the Messiahship of Jesus, and with 
Peter cites the same verse of a well-known Psalm. 
This making the resurrection the central point of 
early Christian preaching was no doubt the uni- 
versal practice of the Jerusalem apostles, who could 
appeal to so many eye-witnesses of the strange, 
mighty fact ; and Barnabas had no doubt, during 
their long friendship, instructed Paulin the method 
of teaching adopted by the apostles of the Lord. 

The ¢hird division of the discourse may be said 
to have been exclusively Pauline incharacter. To 
speak of the ‘impossibility of being justified by 
the law of Moses’ was hardly a development of 
Christian belief. Jesus had already proclaimed 
that the reign of the law of Moses was over for 
ever, but still this open declaration that justifica- 
tion could alone be found by faith in Jesus,—a great 
truth which the preacher afterwards fully elabo- 
rated in the Epistle to the Romans, and that the 
Gentile equally with the Jew might attain to this 
great salvation,—marked a new point of departure 
in Christian theology. 


First Division of the Sermon—Stketch of the Story 
07 Israel till the Days of David. 


Ver. 17. The God of this people of Israel 
chose our fathers. The Eternal chose Israel out 
of the various peoples of the world for ‘ His own,’ 
to keep burning, in the midst of the varied popu- 
lations given up to idolatry, and exposed to the 
terrible consequences which followed impure idol- 
worship, the light of the knowledge of the one true, 
pure God. ‘The special work of Israel was not 
what is usually termed human learning, nor were 
the schools of Jerusalem and the Holy Land at 
any period resorted to by foreigners, and yet the 
Hebrew nation ranks with the Greeks as educators 
of the human race. It has been well and truly 
said, if we take away two nations from the history 
of the world, the people of the earth might still 
have satin darkness and in the shadow of death, 
though in their most flourishing periods they have 
scarcely counted one-hundredth part of the human 
race ; and this influence, which they alone shared 
with the people of antiquity most famous for 
letters, was only asmall part of the work worked 
in the world by the people whom God chose for 
* His own.’ 

Exalted the people. Not only by increasing 
their numbers, but exalting them in the eyes of the 
nations by the mighty works wrought by Moses 
previous to the exodus. 

With an higharm. The expression ‘high arm’ 
is the same used in Ex. vi. 6 (LXX.), rendered 
in the English Version ‘with stretched-out arm.’ 
The figure was probably originally suggested te 
Moses and the children of Israel by the familiar 
hieroglyphic which represents ‘Might’ by twa 
outstretched arms. 
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Ver. 18. Suffered he their manners. Another 
word is found in the most ancient Greek MSS., 
which signifies, ‘ He (God) bare them (in the wil- 
derness) as a nursing father,’ as in Deut. i. 31. 

Ver. 19. Seven nations in the land of Chanaan. 
Compare Deut. vii. 1. These ‘seven’ were the 
principal and most powerful tribes of Canaan. 

Ver. 20, And after that he gave unto them 
judges about the space of four hundred and fifty 
years. According to the received text, it would 
seem that the period during which the judges 
ruled in Israel was four hundred and fifty years ; 
and this seems to agree with the chronology of the 
Book of Judges and the date given by Josephus, 
but it varies from the statement given in 1 Kings 
vi. 1. These questions of obscure dates, especially 
in a period so confused as the times of the judges, 
are of little or no importance. In the present 
instance, however, the apparent discrepancy is 
done away with by the discovery of what is evi- 
dently the true reading. In the majority of the 
oldest Greek Mss., the words, ‘about the space 
of four hundred and fifty years,’ precede the words, 
‘and after that he gave them judges.’ The passage, 
then, runs thus: ‘He divided their land to them 
by lot’ (or better rendered, ‘He gave them their 
land for a possession’) ‘ for about four hundred and 
fifty years, and after that he gave them judges 
until Samuel.’ The only remaining question is, 
when did the four hundred and fifty years com- 
mence? The birth of Isaac, on the whole, seems 
to be the period when God chose their fathers for 
the possession of the land. 

Ver. 21. By the space of forty years. The Old 
Testament does not mention the length of Saul’s 
reign. The statement here, however, agrees with 
Josephus, who speaks of Saul reigning eighteen 
years before Samuel’s death and twenty-two after it. 

Ver. 22. And when he had removed him. 
That is, by death. It was not until Saul had 
perished that David became king, although he had 
been anointed during the lifetime of Saul. 

David the son of Jesse, a man after mine own 
heart, This expression is not found in this form 
in the Old Testament, but is made up of two 
passages from Ps. lxxxix, 20, where the Eternal, 
speaking, says, ‘I have found David my servant,’ 
and I Sam. xiii. 14, where Samuel speaking to Saul 
says, ‘The Lord hath sought Him aman after His 
own heart.’ 

In our estimate of the character of this king 
‘after God’s own heart,’ we must ever remember 
his nobility of aim and purpose, his unwearied 
labour for the welfare of the peoples committed to 
his charge, his devotion to God, his longing after 
a purer and better life, his bitter remorse when- 
ever he fell; and at the same time, without 
attempting to extenuate the dark and terrible sins 
which marred his splendid reign, we must remember 
the wild and half-savage state of society in the 
midst of which David lived, and the terrible 
temptation to which an absolute and irresponsible 
ruler of such a society was then exposed. One 
characteristic especially distinguished David’s 
rule—-he rigidly guarded the people from idolatry 
and all the abominations which attended idol- 
worship, and kept them faithful to the adoration 
of the pure and holy God of their fathers. 


Second Division of the Sermon. — Ory the Promised 
Messiah, Fesus, the Son of David, 23-37. 


Ver, 23. Of this man’s seed. This was the first 
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requisite, forunless He were descended from David, 
Jesus could not be the, Messiah foretold by the 
prophets. 

God, according to his promise, raised unto 
Israel a Saviour, Jesus. The first part of the 
Antioch sermon spoke of the history of Israel 
under the protection and guidance of the unseen 
Messiah ; the second part of the discourse tells of 
this Messiah’s appearance on earth. 

‘According to His promise.’ Paul returns to 
and speaks of the long looked-for promise in the 
thirty-second verse. _ Instead of the word translated 
‘raised’ (unto Israel), the word contained in the 
older Mss. here signifies ‘brought’ (unto Israel). 
It is the very word used in the Messianic prophecy 
of Zechariah iii, 8: ‘Behold, I will dig forth 
my servant the Branch.’ 

Ver. 24. When John had first preached before 
his coming. ‘he literal translation of the Greek 
gives a clearer meaning: ‘John having preached 
before His coming.’ Paul mentions this preaching 
and testimony of the Baptist to Jesus as a thing 
well known. A vast number of the Jews seem to 
have acknowledged John’s authority as a prophet. 
His mission created a great stir in the Holy Land ; 
and later we read of his disciples at Ephesus, 
some twenty-five years after the death of the 
Baptist (Acts xix. 3). 

Ver. 25. And as John fulfilled his course. 
Better rendered, ‘And as John was fulfilling his 
course.’ ‘This was an expression peculiar to Paul ; 
see 2 Tim. iv. 7: ‘I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course.’ Compare also Paul’s 
words in Acts xx. 24, Gal. ii. 2. The words signify, 
“When the work and ministry of John the Baptist 
was near its close.’ It was just before that im- 
prisonment which was terminated in the cruel 
death inflicted by Herod, that John said, not once, 
but, as Alford remarks, habitually— 

Whom think ye that 1am? The reading of 
three of the oldest Mss. would require, instead of 
‘Whom think ye?’ ‘What think ye that I am?’ 
This slight change, if made, would in no wise alter 
the sense, but would impress more forcibly John’s 
fear of being mistaken for that glorious One whose 
way he was preparing. 

There cometh one after me. The very words 
and thoughts used by Luke (and Paul) in the Third 
Gospel in the account of the mission of the Baptist. 
Respecting the expression itself (‘whose shoes,’ 
etc.), it was looked upon as the office of the lowest 
slaves to unfasten their master’s sandals. 

Ver. 26. Men and brethren, children of the 
stock of Abraham, and whosoever among you 
feareth God, to you is the word of this salvation 
sent. Before speaking at length of the Crucified 
as Messiah, Paul excites the attention of the 
congregation by pointing out that zo them who 
were then listening to his words was this sal- 
vation offered. In the word ‘brethren,’ he 
appeals lovingly to them as belonging to one race 
with himself; while, in the expression, ‘ children 
of the stock of Abraham,’ he again reminds them 
of the glorious hopes of Israel. The Gentile 
listeners who were present, under the term, ‘ who- 
soever among you feareth God,’ he associates with 
all true Jews. ‘To you all in this distant Pisidian 
Antioch, comes now the word of the Lord.’ 

Ver. 27. For they that dwell at Jerusalem, 
for, Paul went on to say, in that proud home of 
our common faith, in the holy city, our rulers and 
priests have rejected Him. They have ignored 
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those voices of the prophets which are ever ringing 
in their ears; therefore to you now, Jews of the 
dispersion and Gentiles who fear God, the apostles 
of the Lord are sent with the glad tidings of 
salvation. In other words, we find the same truth 
expressed in ver. 46, ‘Lo, we turn to the Gentiles ;’ 
and years after, again in the imperial city, we hear 
Paul telling the Jews of Rome that the salvation 
of God is sent to the Gentiles, and that they will 
hear it (Acts xxviii. 28). The righteous judgment 
of God in all its awful severity was shown twenty- 
two or twenty-three years later in the destruction 
of the holy city and in the final dispersion of the 
Jewish race. 

Which are read every Sabbath day. How 
wildly foolish does the conduct of the Jewish rulers 
seem to those who calmly review the whole story 
of the chosen people! For these very priests and 
scribes, who gloried in their reverential care for 
the ‘law and the prophets,’ to fall into the awful 
sin these holy writings foreshadowed, seems an act 
of blind folly almost inconceivable. 


The Argument of the following ten verses, 28-37, 
zs as follows :— 

(1) Vers. 28, 29. The Jews put the innocent 
Jesus to death, and then laid Him in the grave. 

(2) Vers. 30, 31. But God raised Him from the 
dead; and of the resurrection we possess many 
eye-witnesses. 

(3) Vers. 32, 33. In this resurrection of Jesus, 
God hath fulfilled His great promise to the fathers 
of Israel, for it is His resurrection which is the 
great proof of His Messiahship. 

(4) Vers. 34-37. The Risen One, according to 
the Word of God contained in the writings of the 
prophets, will never die. 


Ver. 28. And though they found no cause of 
death in him. They accused Jesus of blasphemy 
and sedition, but were utterly unable to prove 
either charge. 

Ver. 29. All that was written of him. That is, 
the various indignities predicted in those prophecies 
which speak of the sufferings of Messiah. Com- 
pare, for instance, Ps. xxii.; Isa. liii.; Zech. xi. 12, 
13, Xli. TO-xiii. 7. 

They took him down from the tree, and laid 
him inasepulchre. The burial and probably the 
act of taking the body from the cross, was actually 
performed by the hands of friends, like Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea; but in Paul’s rapid 
summary of the terrible facts, it was not judged 
necessary to make any distinction between the 
various agents in the transaction; besides which, 
to the Ze¢¢erv even the statement is strictly accurate. 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus were both of 
them rulers. 

Ver. 30. But God raised him from the dead. 
Paul with great force and power here contrasts 
the work of God with the work of men. Men 
rejected, scorned, and then crucified Jesus; God 
raised Him from the dead. 

Ver. 31. And he was seen many days of them. 
This was the most convincing proof of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. It was a proof which the apostles 
in their preaching ever used with great power. 
With these first teachers of Christianity the resur- 
rection of their crucified Master rested on no 
tradition, however well supported and attested, 
but on the testimony of many living men who had 
seen, and touched, and talked with the Lord Jesus 
after that He was risen from the dead. 
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Which came up with him from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem. This refers especially to those Galilean 
disciples who were with Him on His last journey 
to Jerusalem. Some of the holy women are here 
included, and many others whose names are not 
preserved. We know from Paul’s letter to the 
Corinthians that there were over five hundred of 
these eye-witnesses of some part or other of the 
Lord’s second life on earth (1 Cor. xv. 6). 

Ver, 32. And we declare unto you. And thus, 
Paul went on to say, while the apostles and eye- 
witnesses are at this moment carrying out their 
mission in the Holy Land to the Jews, we (Paul 
and Barnabas) are preaching to you in these distant 
lands the same glad truths. 

Ver. 33. God hath fulfilled. The Greek word 
here may be rendered ‘hath completely fulfilled,’ 
—completely, because in the resurrection which is 
here about to be mentioned, the ascension and 
exaltation of Messiah are both involved. 

In the second psalm. Some of the fathers and 
one ancient Ms. read here, ‘in the first psalm.’ 
This singular variation is accounted for by the first. 
psalm being frequently not numbered, but simply 
looked at as a psalm of introduction. It is not 
the custom of Paul or the New Testament writers 
to quote so exactly as in this instance, neyer giving 
the number of the chapter or the psalm whence 
the reference was drawn; the exception in this 
case was probably owing to the high importance 
attached by the early Christian teachers to this 
great Messianic prophecy appearing as it does on 
the first page, so to speak, of the sacred psalter. 

Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee. The Eternal speaks in this psalm to Messiah, 
‘Thou art my Son, to-day—the day of Thy resur- 
rection—I have declared Thee—have exhibited 
Thee as begotten.’ He had been the Son of God 
from all eternity ; but by His triumphant resurrec- 
tion after His humiliation He was openly declared 
or shown to be so. Paul later expands the same 
great thought: ‘ He (Jesus Christ) was declared to 
be the Son of God with power, by the resurrection 
from the dead’ (Rom. i. 4). 

Ver. 34. No more to return to corruption. 
That is to say, Christ will never again endure 
death—death which is invariably followed by cor- 
ruption. His sacred body, however, underwent 
no change or corruption while it lay in the,grave ; 
so that here ‘to return to corruption’ is simply 
‘to die.’ The doctrine of the eternity of Christ’s 
existence is often urged by Paul (see especially 
Rom. vi. 9). We can trace in this and in other 
sermons of the Gentile apostle, outlines of the great 
arguments and doctrines which he afterwards 
pressed home with so much power in his epistles. 

I will give you the sure mercies of David. 
The literal translation of these words is more 
forcible: ‘I will give to you (perform to you) the 
holy and sure mercies of David.’ This quotation 
slightly varies from the words, but fully expresses 
the sense of the original (Isa. lv. 3). One of these 
mercies was a. promise to David that after he (the 
king) had fulfilled his allotted days and slept with 
his fathers, God would raise up a successor of his 
house, whose reign should be perpetual, the throne 
of whose kingdom God would establish for ever 
(see 2 Sam. vii. 13 and 16). This ‘ promise’ Paul 
tells them belongs ‘to them,’ that is, to them and 
all who accept the salvation he was offering them 
in his Master’s name ; and the promise was, that a - 
king Messiah should appear, whose reign should be 
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‘perpetual. Now Jesus, whom Paul preached, had 
been shown to be the Messiah by His resurrection : 
the promise, then, made it certain that He (Jesus) 
would live and reign for ever, without any more 
interruption by death or corruption. 

Ver. 35. Wherefore he saith also in another 
psalm, Thou shalt not suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption. He, that is, God; as in the pre- 
ceding verse, ‘He (God) said on this wise, I will 
give you the sure mercies of David.’ Although in 
the psalm quoted (xvi.) David is speaking, he is 
only speaking evidently the words put into his 
mouth by God. David is theinterpreter, so to speak, 
of the Holy Spirit. Although the body of Jesus 
was laid in the tomb, z¢ underwent no corruption, 
and until the day of resurrection lay as though on 
a couch (see Calvin’s note here). 

Ver. 36. For David, after he had served his 
own generation by the will of God, fell on sleep. 
The words of the psalm just quoted were spoken 
certainly by King David, but they cannot possibly 
find their fulfilment in him, for an everlasting 
salvation was promised through a Messiah who 
should reign for ever; but when David had 
accomplished his allotted work, he died, full of 
years and honours certainly, the man after God’s 
own heart, and with all his errors and shortcomings 
a great and magnificent sovereign; but, when he 
reached the usual term of human life, he fé// on sleep. 

And was laid with his fathers. The word of 
‘the original Hebrew and also in the Greek version 
of the LXX. is a distinct recognition of the exist- 
ence of the soul after death. The soul went to 
Sheol, the place where the souls of the departed 
rest ; there the souls of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
the fathers of David, already were. It is a differ- 
ent expression to any of those used for death and 
buiial. (See Gesenius on the Hebrew original of 
this word used Gen. xxv. 8, xxxv. 29; 2 Kings 
xxli. 20; Judg. ii. 10. 

Saw corruption. ‘That is to say, the body, the 
mortal part, of King David. 


Third Division of the Sermon — Paul declares to 
the Congregation of the Synagogue at Antioch 
the Doctrine of Fustification by Faith in Fesus, 
38, 39—Solemn Warning against Reection of 
Messiah, 40, 41. 


Vere 38. Through this man is preached unto 
you the forgiveness of sins. Paul having now 
shown that in Jesus the Crucified and Risen One 
all the great prophecies concerning Messiah were 
fully accomplished, solemnly declares to his 
listeners that the Messianic blessings of forgiveness 
and justification can alone proceed from Him, and 
will only be shared by those who receive Him as 
their Lord. Thus at the close of the Antioch 
sermon the Gentile apostle gives us the first rough 
outline of that great doctrine of Justification by 
Faith—the doctrine which in after years, guided 
by the Holy Spirit, Paul laid open in all its 
marvellous fulness when he wrote to the Church 
of Rome his great epistle which tells of the 
mysteries of the Cross of Christ. 

Ver. 39. By him all that believe are justified 
from all things, from which ye could not be 
justified by the law of Moses. In other words, 
Paul said to them, ‘Jesus Christ, if ye believe on 
Him as Messiah, will do for you what the Law 
could not do. In Him shall you be justified from 
all your sins—that is, you shall be freed from the 
galling chains and fetters of guilt.’ 
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In these words at the close of the Antioch 
sermon Paul proclaims that in Jesus Christ the 
Messiah all men may find peace, and may obtain 
forgiveness of every sin. He gently puts aside the 
Law—in which the Jews had trusted—as incapable 
of procuring in any way for those who submitted 
to it, forgiveness and reconciliation with God. 
He shows to them a new and better way of 
approaching the Eternal—a way, too, which he 
points out may be trodden by all alike, by 
Gentiles as well as by Jews. 

Ver. 40. In the prophets. The general 
warnings contained in that volume of the Old 
Testament Scriptures so named by the Jews. 
They are to beware lest the terrible denunciations 
of the old prophets find their fulfilment in them. 

Ver. 41. Behold, you despisers, and wonder 
and perish. The quotation is from the LXX. 
Version of Hab. i. 5. The prophet in the first 
instance refers to an invasion of the land by the 
Chaldeans. But the words of Habakkuk reached 
far beyond the temporary punishment inflicted by 
the Chaldean invasion ; they reproached another 
and greater sin than even that which dishonoured 
the unhappy land in the prophet’s days. The 
sin which he now warned Israel against com- 
mitting was the deliberate rejection of the long- 
promised Messiah ; and the punishment in wht 
the despisers of Jesus would perish was carried 
out to its bitter end only a few years after Paul’s 
words were spoken in the Antioch synagogue, in 
the destruction of the Holy City and the utter 
and complete ruin of the whole Jewish nation. 


Lurther Preaching of Paul and Barnabas in 
Antioch, 42-49. 


Ver. 42. And when the Jews were gone out 
of the synagogue, the Gentiles besought that 
these words might be preached to them the 
next Sabbath. The reading of the more ancient 
Mss. here is as follows, ‘ And as they were going 
out they besought,’ the interpolated words being 
introduced either from a desire to make the sense 
clearer, or perhaps because an ancient Church 
lesson began at this place, some words were 
judged needful to explain the context. Neander 
says the procedure may have been this :—As Paul 
and Barnabas were going out before the general 
dispersion of the assembly, the rulers of the 
synagogue may have requested that they would 
repeat their discourse on the next Sabbath. The 
people having then withdrawn, many of the Jews 
and proselytes followed the speakers for the 
purpose of declaring their assent to what they had 
heard, or of seeking further instruction. 

Ver. 43. To continue in the grace of God. 
No doubt the very words of Paul used to these 
Jews and proselytes who followed the missionaries 
to their temporary home in the city. It was a 
very favourite expression of his (see Acts xx. 24; 
1 Cor. xv. 1032 Cor. vi. 0; Galoiegoe 

Ver. 44. And the next Sabbath day came 
almost the whole city together. During the 
week which had passed since the first preaching 
of Paul, the apostles had doubtless been earnestly 
engaged in teaching and spreading their doctrines 
in private assemblies and meetings; and the 
result was a very great concourse of people on the 
following Sabbath day in and round the Jewish 
synagogue. The doctrine of Messiah as preached 
by Paul seems to have been welcomed with 
readiness by these peoples of Asia Minor. 
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Ver. 45. When the Jews saw the multitudes, 
they were filled with envy. It is the Jews only, 
not the proselytes, who were enraged at the sight 
of the crowds who flocked to hear the stranger 
missionaries. The old exclusive pride of the race 
of Abraham was stirred up at the thought of 
these masses of idolaters sharing with the chosen 
people in all the promised glories of Messiah’s 
kingdom. 

It was this feeling which prompted the bitter 
opposition we hear of in the next clause. 

pake against those things which were 
spoken by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming. 
Denying the application of the various Messianic 
prophecies quoted by the apostles, and most 
probably accusing and denying that Holy One 
whose Cross and Resurrection formed the central 
point of the stranger missionaries’ preaching. 

Ver. 46. It was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to you. 
Necessary because the Master had so commanded 
it (Acts i. 8; Rom. i. 16); necessary because this 
was part of the Divine plan. This was, how- 
ever, merely a command in reference to priority. 
Gentiles would have been admitted into the 
kingdom of God even if the Jews had not rejected 
the Lord Jesus. The apostles do not seem to 
have attempted either to meet the Jews’ argument 
or to have tried to refute their blasphemies. From 
their haughty refusal to share with Gentiles the 
glories of Messiah’s kingdom, the missionaries 
recognised at once that these self-willed, stubborn 
men had condemned themselves as unworthy to 
partake of the blessed promises of Messiah; and 
so they simply pronounced the words, ‘Lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles.’ 

Ver. 47. I have set thee to be a light of the 
Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation 
unto the ends of the earth. The apostles now 
show the assembled crowds that it was no mo- 
mentary impulse of anger which had moved them 
to that solemn declaration of their intention to 
speak directly to the Gentile world. It was in 
obedience to the word of the Lord, spoken 
centuries before by the mouth of Isaiah (Isa. xlix. 
6). They could see, then, in their own sacred 
oracles, that the work of Messiah was not by any 
means to be confined to the Jews. A far grander 
field was to be subjected to the influence of 
His blessed Spirit. For similar indications of 
Messianic blessings to be poured on the Gentile 
nations, see Isa. ii. I-10, xlli. 6. On the threshold 
of the Gospel story, too, we find the aged Simeon, 
who, though waiting for the consolation of 
Israel, yet saluting the rising of the same glorious 
Light over the darkened Gentile lands (Luke 
it'32). 

ver 48. And when the Gentiles heard this, 
they were glad, and glorified the word of the 
Lord. These Heathens openly expressed their 
joy and gratitude when they found from Paul that 
even in the sacred and jealously guarded oracles 
of the Hebrew race, ¢/iey too, who had no con- 
nection with the Land of Promise, and who could 
claim no kinship to the chosen people, were a// 
included in the grand scheme of salvation by 
Messiah. 

And as many as were ordained to eternal life 
believed. This famous statement has given rise 
to much and at times even to bitter controversy. 
There are two schools of interpretation, both 
supported by distinguished scholars and exegetes. 


THETA CTS TORS ESAPOSTLES: 
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The one school we will term A., endeavours to 
set aside the ordinary rendering of the Greek 
word translated ‘ordained’ as in the English 
Version, as ‘przordinati’ in the Vulgate, as 
‘destinati’ by Augustine, and in place of it to 
substitute an expression which would bring pro- 
minently forward human effort rather than Goa’s 
predestination. The best example of this school 
perhaps is that translation which takes the Greek 
word rendered ‘ordained’ in a military sense, and 
thus gives the passage: ‘ And whosoever belonged 
to the company of those who hoped (or en- 
deavoured) to obtain eternal life, believed.’ This 
rendering gives an admirable sense, and at the 
same time removes from the passage all reference 
to the ‘decretum absolutum’ which Calvin finds 
so distinctly put forward here ; but, as it has been 
truly observed, the context affords no ground at 
all for such an interpretation of the word. There 
is no doubt that the only admissible explanation 
is the one adopted by the other school of inter- 
pretation which we will term B. Preserving then 
rigidly the rendering of the English Version, we 
have to determine what meaning should be attached 
to the words ‘ordained to eternal life.’ Those 
‘ordained’ are they of whom Holy Scripture so 
often speaks as ‘Zhe Chosen,’ ‘The Called of God,’ 
all spiritual life, be it remembered, in its origin, 
progress, and completion, being from Him and 
His eternal counsel alone. But, on the other 
hand, this and similar clear declarations of God’s 
sovereignty in no wise exclude man’s perfect free- 
will. We have equally plain authoritative state- 
ments that God willeth a// to be saved; and He 
teaches us zone shall perish except by wilful 
rejection of the truth. 

Dean Alford’s words in a very able note on 
Rom. viii. 28 are golden: ‘God’s sovereignty 
(which includes His elective and predestinating 
decrees) on the one side, man’s free-will on the 
other, are plainly declared to us. All attempts 
to bridge over the gulf between the two in the 
present imperfect condition of man are futile. . 
Our duty and our wisdom is to receive, believe, 
and to act on both these Divine statements.’ 

Believed. That is, made a public profession 
of their faith. 

Ver. 49. And the word of the Lord was 
published throughout all that region. Antioch 
in Pisidia now evidently became a centre whence 
Christianity was diffused through all the neigh- 
bouring country. 

Ver. 50. The devout and honourable women. 
Strabo, quoted by Howson (.S¢. Paul, chap. vi.), 
makes special mention of the position of the 
female sex in the towns of Western Asia, and 
speaks in strong terms of the power which they 
possessed and exercised in controlling and modi- 
fying the religious opinions of the men. 

And the chief men of the city. Most probably 
the husbands and kinsmen of the devout and 
honourable women just referred to. 

Raised persecution against Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and expelled them out of their coasts. 
Pisidian Antioch was at this time a Roman colony; 
but we read of no attempt on the part of the Jews 
to excite the Roman magistrates against the 
Christian party.. The persecution was probably 
a tumultuous outbreak, and the apostles for the 
sake of peace retired from the place. We find 
them in Acts xiv. 21 again in the city. They 
would hardly have returned so soon, had they 
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been formally banished by the act of the Roman 
government. ° 

Ver. 51. They shook off the dust of their feet 
against them, acting thus in accordance with 
the Master’s command (Luke ix. 5). The scribes 
taught that the dust of a heathen Jand defiled by 
the touch. Hence the shaking of the dust off the 
feet implied that the city was regarded as profane. 

Came unto Iconium. This city was celebrated 
in the Middle Ages as the capital of the Seljukian 
Sultans. It was the first stage in the long and 
brilliant career of the Ottoman Turks. Iconium, 
Broussa, Adrianople, and lastly Constantinople, 
have been successively the capital cities of their 
vast empire. At the time of the visit of Paul and 
Barnabas, Iconium was a populous city and the 
capital of a distinct territory, and was ruled by a 
tetrarch. At the present time it is a town of 
about 30,000 inhabitants ; it is still called Konieh, 
but travellers relate that little if anything remains 


THE ACTS OF THESAPOSRLES: 
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of Greek or Roman Iconium, save a few ancient 
inscriptions and fragments of sculpture which are 
built into the Turkish walls. It is about fifty 
miles east of Pisidian Antioch, near the foot of 
Mount Taurus. One curious relic of its former 
rank in the Ottoman monarchy it retains in the 
family of an ancient sovereign race, whose head, 
when a new sultan is proclaimed in Constanti- 
nople, always waives his right to the Ottoman 
throne in favour of the heir of the reigning house 
of Osman. 

Ver. 52. And the, disciples were filled with 
joy, and with the Holy Ghost. The members of 
the Antioch Church, instead of being depressed 
and disheartened by the enforced departure of 
their teachers, Paul and Barnabas, conscious of 
the intense happiness which had now become 
their inheritance as Christians, were ‘filled with 
joy and with the Holy Ghost.’ 

Chrysostom tells us how the sufferings of a 








































































































































































































Iconium. 


Master, far from discouraging the disciple, gives 
fresh ardour to his purpose. 


EXCURSUS. 
ON THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 


The Synagogue was the connecting link between 
the Zemple of Jerusalem and the Church of the 
Christians. It was the syzagogue and its services 

‘which prepared the mind of those Jews who, 
obeying the command of the Master, laid the 
foundation of the Christian Church. It was in 
the synagogue that the Jews first learned how to 
dispense with the elaborate ceremonial of sacrifice 
and offering which the Jews of old time considered 
the one way to approach the Eternal. It was in 
those countless syzagogues which arose in distant 
countries during the rule of the Ptolemys in Egypt, 
and subsequently when Roman rule was making the 
West and much of the East one nation, that the 
scattered people, many of whom had never seen 


Jerusalem and the Temple, worshipped the Eternal 
without the aid of priest or Levite every Sabbath 
day with a more spiritual though perhaps with a 
less ceremonial service. 

It is generally supposed that the ‘synagogue,’ 
as we understand the term, arose during the 
Captivity ; though the frequent references defore 
the Captivity to the schools of the prophets, the 
words of Ps. Ixxiv. 8, and more certainly Acts 
xy. 21, and rabbinic tradition, point to a more 
ancient date for these congregational meetings, 
than the period of the Captivity of Babylon. 

These synagogues—in some places small and 
unpretending, such as we may imagine the place 
by the river-side near Philippi (Acts xvi. 13);— 
in the greater cities of the empire, such as Alex- 
andria, were large and magnificent. ‘The internal 
arrangements seem to have but little changed. We 
read of the closed ark on the side of the building 
nearest to Jerusalem, where the rolls of the Law 
were kept ; the desk in the centre, where the reader 
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read the book of the Law and spoke to the people ; 
the seats all round the building for the men; the 
women apart in a gallery or behind a screen of 
lattice-work ; the chief seats for the rulers or elders 
of the synagogue. In all times the service of 
these synagogues seems to have varied but slightly, 
and was of course the model which has been 
copied in the services of the various Christian 
churches. ‘There were in use set forms of prayer, 
and regular lessons for each Sabbath day chosen 
from the Law and the Prophets; and after the 
reading from the holy books, a sermon was 
usually delivered by one of the elders of the con- 
gregation or by a stranger of known learning and 
ability. Our Lord was often asked to deliver the 
discourse in the synagogue in which He happened 
to be present. Paul, too, as in Antioch (Acts 
xiii.), seems frequently to have received a similar 
invitation. The ruler of the synagogue superin- 
tended the affairs and arranged the services ; with 
the ruler were associated a council of elders. 
_ There was a special person appointed to lead 
the devotions of the worshippers as reader of 
the prayers. He was often termed the ‘angel.’ 
- A minister, as in Luke iv. 20, was in charge of 
the building, and took care of the sacred books. 

These persons were set apart for their several 
holy offices by imposition of hands. The syna- 
gogue was used also for purposes of instruction 
and religious disputation. 

These synagogues in the time of our Lord seem 
to have possessed among the people judicial 
functions; they watched with jealous eyes over 
the faith of which they were the guardians. 
Allusion to this judicial authority is made in Matt. 
Reet xxi, 34; Acts xxil. 19, xXvi. IT: 


THE CHURCH OF ANTIOCH. 


In the year 44-45 Jerusalem ceased to be the 
central point of Christian activity. For the first 
twelve years after the resurrection of the Founder 
of the religion, the history of Christianity could be 
written in two distinct records, both treating of 
the same period—the one telling of its marvellous 
progress in spite of persecution and opposition 
from the great and powerful; the other detailing 
its internal struggles to free itself from the restraints 
of Judaism. 

For the first few years the followers of Jesus 
seemed to the ordinary observer but a narrow 
though enthusiastic band of Hebrew separatists ; 
and such they would probably have remained had 
not the Master, ruling invisibly from His glory- 
throne in heaven, watched over His work, and 
raised up such men as Stephen, and Barnabas, and 
Paul, who, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
first grasped the idea of a Church world-wide, of 
a grest ¢ncizty to be made up of all races—of 
Gentiles & weil a, fewo, 
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_ The church of Jerusalem was too powerfully 
influenced by local associations ever to have freed 
itself from the trammels of Hebrew prejudice ; 
besides which, a hopeless attempt to carry out a 
beautiful idea impoverished and fatally weakened 
the influence of the mother church of Christianity. 
The leading spirits among the Jerusalem Chris- 
tians, without positively enforcing, certainly 
encouraged a voluntary sharing of property among 
its members. The result of such a life, as might 
have been expected, was a general state of extreme 
poverty, the ordinary stimulus to all commercial 
industry and enterprise being removed. But 
while the Jerusalem Church was thus being 
gradually impoverished by its communistic policy, 
and owing to its close connection with Jewish 
memories and customs, while increasing in num- 
bers, seemed likely to be permanently confined 
to the narrow limits of a Hebrew sect,—nobler, 
certainly, and more spiritual than the great mass 
of Jews from whom this sect had separated, but still 
Hebrew and exclusive,—a new centre of Christian 
life had silently arisen. The religion of Jesus 
after the year 35-36 had rapidly made its way into 
the hearts and homes of many a dweller in the great 
Syrian city, Antioch. The Christianity of Antioch 
was a more robust, more comprehensive religion 
than the Christianity of Jerusalem. It was free 
from the narrow prejudices of the mother church. 
In the restless Gentile city there was no time- 
honoured temple with its sacred ritual, so dear to 
every Jew; there was no glorious history of a 
storied past to influence the Jewish Christian, —a 
great Church, free and all-embracing, had rapidly 
grown up in Syrian Antioch. 

Itwas this church of Antioch which so generously 
came forward to the assistance of the mother 
church at Jerusalem when the great famine of 44 
and the following years had begun to press hardly 
upon the numerous poor congregations of the Holy 
City ; and from this time onward it is the 
church of this Syrian city which we must regard 
as the centre of Christian life and progress. It 
was in Antigch that the first great missionary 
expeditions were organised ; it was from Antioch 
that Paul and Barnabas, Mark and Silas, started 
on their noble enterprises.. It was to Antioch that 
they returned to tell the story of their toils and their 
success. 

With the change of capital a new era dawned 
on Christianity. Henceforth the religion of Jesus 
was no longer confined to Palestine or Syria ; it 
was proclaimed with strange rapidity in the chief 
centres of Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, and Italy: 
the glad sound of its good news was soon heard in 
the more distant of the isles of the Gentiles. It 
was to be no longer merely the faith of an earnest 
sect of reformed Jews: if was to be preached as 
the 1eligion of tne world, 
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I 


1 fe) 
II 


12 
13 


14 


15 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The Apostles Paul and Barnabas at Lconium, Lystra, and Derbe— 
The Return to Antioch in Syria. 


ND it came to pass in *Iconium, that they went doth aVers. 19) 213 
together 4 into the synagogue of the Jews, and so spake, xvi 2; >” 


: pe) one 
that a great multitude both of the Jews and a/so of the Greeks 5 See ch, xii. 
. . . ; CS 14. 
believed. But “the unbelieving * Jews ¢ stirred up the Gentiles, Ch. xvii 5 
and made cheir minds evil affected? against ‘the brethren. Ro vale 
. = . X1ll. 50 
Long time therefore abode they “ speaking boldly in the Lord, AS 
€which gave testimony unto *the word of his grace, and 23. 
a i J See ch. iv. 29. 
granted * *? signs and wonders to be done by their hands. But £h. xv.8 


ix xxi, 


; ‘ <a : (Gk). See 
the multitude of the city was divided : and * part held with the , Mi xv 2 
Jews, and part with the ’ apostles. And when there was an *S¢¢Jo.iv.48; 


assault * made both of the Gentiles, and a/so of the Jews with *Seechxxvii. 
their rulers, “to use chem despitefully, and “to stone them, / 0S 
They were ° ware of z/, and “fled unto ’ Lystra and ” Derbe, RG .. 
cities of * Lycaonia, and wz7o the region that lieth round about : aE 
And there they preached the gospel. ian 
And there sat a certain man at ’ Lystra, impotent in 42s feet, mmne priya 
‘being*® a cripple from his mother’s womb, who never had e0'G%2' 
walked: The same heard Paul speak:° who “stedfastly be- gon Tine 
holding him, and * perceiving that he had faith ” to be healed, nC weeiaae 
oO . X11, I2 


Said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet. And he 3 
e+ Mat. x, 


*leaped’ and walked. And when the people saw what Paul a3. 
had done, they ” lifted up their voices,’ saying in the speech of ” ch. xvi.1,2; 
i. ro 2 7 2 Tim. iii. rz, 
Lycaonia, “ The gods are come down to us in the likeness of 7Ver. 20; ch. 

y XVII, EX 
men. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercu- ‘vee - 

a 5 . iii, 2 

rius,*® because he was the chief speaker. Then the priest of (Gk). . 
2 See Lu.iv 20 


Jupiter, which was before their city,’? brought oxen and gar- vee 
lands unto @ the gates, and “would have done sacrifice with the see 
people. Wich when “the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, heard 7a 
of, “they rent their clothes, and “ran in among the people, 2¥%° 

crying out, And saying, Sirs, “why do ye these ¢hings? We ,%%vitt 6. 
also are men “of like passions with you, and preach unto you .2 pay, - 
that ye should * turn from these * vanities’ unto ’ the living Compared 


vi. 10. 


God, “which made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all g&ce ver. 4. 


e Mat. xxvi. 65. See Gen. xliv. 13. J Chap. xvi. 29 (Gk.). _.& See ch, x. 26. hJas. v. 17 (Gk.). 


Zz 


See ch. xv. 19. & See Deut. xxxii. 21. Sox Sam. xii. 21; x Cor, viii. 4. é See Josh. iii, 10; Mat. xvi. 16, 


m Cited from Ps. cxlvi. 6. So Rev. xiv. 7. Cp. ch. xvii.24. See Gen. i. 1 


dis 





ye F I i..* ~~ 
1 The older authorities read the ist aorist here, translate ‘the Jews who were 


obedient.’ 
2 The translation here should run, ‘stirred up the souls (or minds) of the 


Gentiles, and made them evilly disposed,’ eéc. 


8 The older authorities omit ‘and ;’ instead of ‘ granted’ render ‘granting.’ 
4 instead of ‘assault’ render ‘movement.’ 

5 The older authorities omit ‘being.’ 6 speaking 

7 sprang u 8 voice ® or ‘Zeus and Hermes.’ 


P Bets sie : P 
10 the city, the older authorities omitting ‘ their.’ U1 vain thoughts 
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18 with “food and * gladness. 


unto them. 
19 
20 
Barnabas to * Derbe. 


21 


22 


23 


24 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


16 things that are therein: Who in times past * ” suffered all 
17 nations ° to walk in their own ways. #4 Nevertheless he left not 
himself without witness, in that he did good, and % gave us™ 
rain“ from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our '* hearts 
And with these sayings scarce 
restrained they the people, that ¢/ey had not done sacrifice! 


And ‘there came thither certain Jews from “ Antioch and 
“Iconium, who persuaded" the people, and “having stoned 
Paul, drew" Aim out of the city, supposing he had been dead. 
Howbeit, as the disciples stood round about him, he rose up, 
and came into the city: and the next day he departed with 
And when they had preached the gospel 
to that city, and had taught many," they returned again" to 
* Lystra, and zo ® Iconium, and “ Antioch, * Confirming the souls 
of the disciples, avd*° “exhorting them to continue in the faith, 
and that ?we must through much tribulation™ enter into the 
kingdom of God. And when they had ° ordained them @ elders 
in every church, and had prayed with ° fasting, they “com- 
mended them to the Lord, on whom they believed. And after 
they had passed throughout * Pisidia, they came to Pamphylia. 
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2 So Ps. Ixxxi. 


12; ch. xvii. 
30; t Pet. iv. 
3. Cp. Mat. 
XX. 7. 

o Ps, Ixxxi. 13 
(Heb. and 
Gk.). 

PSo ch, xvii. 
27; Romi. 
10, 20 

g See Lev. 


9; Mat.v. 45. 
7 50 Ps. civ.27. 
s See Ps. civ. 

15. 
2Ch, xiii. 45, 

50. 
zw Ver.2r. See 

ch. xiii. 14. 
v Ver, I. 
wz Cor. Xi. 25. 

So 2 Tim. iii. 

zx. Cp ver. 

53 ch. vii. 58. 
x See ver. 6. 

y Ver. 6. 

2 Ch. xv.32,41, 
xviii.23(Gk.). 

@So ch. xi. 23, 

xiii. 43. 
6So Mk. x. 30; 

Lu. xxii. 28, 

295 

Jo. xvi. 33 5 

Rom. viil. 17; 

Eph. iii. 13; 

x Thes. iii. 3; 

2 Tim. ii. 12, 


25 And when they had preached*™ the word in ” Perga, they went paae 

26 down into Attalia: And thence sailed to * Antioch, * from Mice a 
whence they had been ’ recommended to “the grace of God °2,0, yi 

27 for ” the work which they fulfilled. And when they were come, 78¢oh *3° 


and had gathered the church together, they ° rehearsed all that ,@' 3" 


God had done with them, and how he had 4 opened ¢#e door of 
And there** they abode long time 


faith unto the Gentiles. 


with the disciples. 


&Ch. xiii. 3. ?Ch xv. 40. 
oCh. xv. 4 (Gk.). Seech. xv. 3, 12, xxi. 19. 
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m See ch, xiii. 43. 
pi Cor. xvi.g; 2 Cor, il. 12; Col. iv. 3; Rev. ili. 8. 


Ch. xx. 32. 

See x Pet. 

iv. 19. 
@Ch, xiii. 14. 
ACh, xiii. 13, 


14. 
Z Seech. xi. 26. 


nu Cp. Rev. iii. 2 (Gk.). 
Co. Jouxe2sse 





12 in past generations 





18 The older authorities read, instead of ‘us’ and ‘ our,’ ‘you’ and ‘your. 


14 rains 
17 they dragged him 
20 omit ‘and.’ 

22 and having spoken 


15 Setter, ‘from offering sacrifice.’ 
18 and had made many disciples 
21 through many tribulations 

23 The older authorities omit ‘there.’ 


16 having persuaded 
19 omit ‘again.’ 





Residence of the Missionary Apostles in the City of 
Iconium, 1-6. 


Ver. 1. And it came to pass in Iconium (see 
note on the History of the City, chap. xiii. ver. 
51). The success of Paul’s preaching appears to 
have been unusually great in this place; and it 
was no doubt owing to the rapid spread of the 
doctrines preached by the apostles in Iconium and 
its neighbourhood that the jealousy of the Jewish 
leading men was excited, and the calumnies which 
resulted in the banishment of Paul and Barnabas 
were devised. 

And also of the Greeks. There seems no 
reason to restrict the Greeks here mentioned to 





those believers known as ‘ proselytes of the gate.’ 
The reputation of Paul very likely attracted many 
of the dwellers in Iconium who had no connection 
with Judaism. 

Ver. 2. But the unbelieving Jews. Gloag calls 
attention to the fact that of the numerous persecu- 
tions recorded in the ‘ Acts,’ there were only two 
which were not occasioned by the Jews. 

Stirred up the Gentiles. That is, rendered 
hostile. The Jews saw that all those privileges 
which belonged to the covenant people, and of 
which they were so jealously proud, would cease 
altogether to be their peculiar heritage if the 
Gentiles were admitted on the same terms into the 
kingdom of God. The very word here used by 
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the writer of the ‘Acts,’ ‘the brethren,’ — the 
favuurite expression by which the members of the 
Christian society used to designate themselves,— 
was especially obnoxious to the stubborn Jews, 
who refused to accept Christ as Messiah. To 
these unhappy men, the thought that ‘believing 
Jews’ and ‘believing Gentiles’ should constitute 
one holy brotherhood, was strangely hateful. 

Ver. 3. Long time. This first mission of Paul 
and Barnabas is computed to have occupied 
between three and four years (see the note on ver. 
27). The ‘long time’ may well be supposed to 
have included several months. 

In the Lord. Their patient bravery found its 
grand support in the protection of Christ. Sus- 
tained by the invisible blessing of the Master 
ruling from His throne in heaven, undismayed by 
dangers ever thickening around them, the un- 
daunted apostles boldly proclaimed the Gospel. 

And granted signs and wonders to be done by 





Lycaonian Soldier, 


their hands. But, as was stated in ver. 1, the 
great multitudes were converted by the preaching 
of the Gospel before any miracle was performed. 
The miracles were wrought by Christ as a sign of 
His approval of His servants’ work, apparently 
after the multitude had been gathered into His 
fold. 

Ver. 5. And when there was an assault made. 
The Greek word hardly signifies an ‘assault,’ 
rather a ‘sudden movement,’ a ‘hostile move. 
ment’ or ‘impulse’ on the part of the Jews and 
Gentiles ; it could not have been an open attack, 
as the apostles avoided violence and stoning by a 
timely flight. In his Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthian Church (chap. xi. 25), Paul writes: ‘ Once 
was I stoned.’ Paley observes here: ‘ Had this 
meditated assault at Iconium been completed, had 
the history related that a stone was thrown, as it 
telates that preparations were made both by Jews 
and Gentiles to stone Paul and his companions, or 
even had the account of this transaction stopped 
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without going on to inform us that ‘‘ Paul and his 
companions were aware of the danger and fled,” 
a contradiction between the history and epistle 
would have ensued. Truth is necessarily con- 
sistent, but it is scarcely possible that independent 
accounts not having truth to guide them should 
thus advance to the very brink of contradiction 
without falling into it.’ 

Ver. 6. And fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities 
of Lycaonia. Lycaonia extends from the ridges 
of Mount Taurus and the Cilician frontiers on the 
south to the hills of Cappadocia on the north. 
Travellers speak of it as a desolate country, with- 
out streams of water. Strabo even mentions one 
place where water was sold for money. Iconium 
was the principal city of this great district. 

Lystra. This city possesses a post-apostolic 
history. In the records of early councils, the 
names of the Bishops of Lystra appear. The 
ruins, situated at the foot of a singular volcanic 
mountain named Kara Dagh (the Black Mountain), _ 
have been identified in modern days as the Lystra 
of early Christianity. The remains of this once 
famous city are called now by the singular name 
of Bin-bir Kilisseh, or the Thousand and One 
Churches, from the traces still visible of the 
numerous sacred edifices with which it was once 


adorned (see Lewin, S¢. Paul, ‘The First 
Circuit’). 
Derbe. Little cr nothing is known of this city. 


Its very ruins are only identified with doubt. 
Stephen of Byzantium speaks of Derbe as some- 
times called Delbeia, which, in the speech of 
Lycaonia, signifies a ‘juniper tree.’ It is said 
that in post-apostolic times there was a Bishop of 
Derbe, who was a suffragan of the Metropolitan 
of Iconium. 


The Citizens of Lystra and Derbe, in Lycaonia, 
mistake the Missionary Apostles for Gods.—. 
Laul’s Lystrian Sermon, 7-19. 


Ver. 7. And there they preached the gospel. 
There appears to have been but few Jews in these 
parts. We hear of no synagogue at either Lystra 
or Derbe. The apostles would preach generally 
in the market-place, or in some public thorough- 
fare; but the great centre, doubtless, of their 
work was that house, in later days known in the 
churches as the home of Timothy, the greatest 
and most famous of the disciples of Paul. This 
was a family in which a Jewish woman was 
married to a Greek citizen. The deep piety of 
Lois and Eunice, the grandmother and mother of 
Timothy, their love for the traditions of the 
ancient covenant people on the one side, their 
Gentile connections on the other, supplied a link 
between the Jewish apostles and the people of 
Lycaonia. The church of Lystra was the first 
Christian church composed almost entirely of 
Gentiles. 

Ver. 8. And there sat a certain man at Lystra, 
impotent in his feet. The incident here related 
was evidently no very unusual one in the life of 
these first great missionaries of the faith. But 
this Lystra miracle became famous in early Chris- 
tian story, and was, no doubt, oftentimes related 
as the event which gave occasion to the first direct 
invitation from the founders of Christianity to the 
great heathen world, in the persons of the idolaters 
of Lystra in Lycaonia. The case of the baptism 
of Cornelius the Roman, officer was the first 
advance out of the charmed circle of Judaism ; 
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but Cornelius, though a Gentile, was no idolater. 
He was possibly even a ‘proselyte of the gate,’ 
and certainly was a worshipper of and a worker 
for the one true God. The scene of the healing, 
no uncommon one, reminds us ‘of the manner in 
which those who carry the message of salvation to 
the heathen in the present day collect around 
them groups of listeners in Burmah and Hindostan. 
It was on one of these occasions, as Paul was 
preaching in some thoroughfare of the city, that 
the lame man heard him: his friends had placed 
him there perhaps to solicit alms’ (Hackett Oz 
the Acts). 

Ver. 9. Perceiving that he had faith to be 
healed. Something in the rapt gaze of the poor 
helpless cripple attracted Paul, who now looked 
on him earnestly, and saw something in the 
sufferer’s face which moved him to utter the com- 
manding words which possessed such strange awful 
power. The poor helpless man had heard, no 
doubt, the apostles’ public teaching, and was con- 
vinced_ of the reality 
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in a moment was able to cast off his lifelong in- 
firmity, and moved at once among them like any 
other strong and healthy man. This was nc 
mortal’s act. Surely the men who could speak 
the beautiful solemn words these strangers had 
been speaking, and do such mighty works as the 
restoring to health and strength such poor afflicted 
beings as the man before them, were no mere 
men, but were Divine. 

Saying in the speech of Lycaonia. Hithertc 
the intercourse between the missionary apostles 
and the people of Lystra had been carried on in 
the Greek tongue, the ordinary language of com- 
merce in the cities of Asia Minor; but now, sur- 
prised and excited, the Lystrians naturally returned 
to their native dialect, and in their hurried pre- 
parations to do honour to their supposed Divine 
visitors, they spoke one to another in their own 
familiar speech of Lycaonia. Scholars are divided 
in opinion respecting this language. Some think 
it was an Assyrian dialect, others suppose it was 
merely a _ corrupt 





of the great redemp- 
tion worked by the 
Master whose blessed 
message Paul preach- 
ed. This conviction 
the apostle read in the 
upturned face of the 
afflicted one who lay 
helpless at his feet. 
Ver. ro. And he 
leaped and walked. 
The lame man sprang 
up in his glad con- 
sciousness of a new 
power he had never 
felt before. —O strange 
miracle! Not only 
could he stand up- 
right, he who ever 
since his child - days 
had sat and reclined, 
but he could now 
move and walk like 





Greek, others  as- 
sume it was a Gala- 
tian dialect. Stephen 
of Byzantium (fifth 
century) mentions this 
language as still exist- 
ing. 

The gods are come 
down to us in the 


likeness of men. 
The scene of the 
beautiful legend of 


Baucis and Philemon, 
who entertained Zeus 
(Jupiter) and Hermes 
(Mercury) when they 
came down to visit 
the homes of men, 
was in that very re- 
gion, in the interior 
of Asia Minor. The 
story of the visit of the 
gods to Lycaonia was 











other men whom he as follows. In return 
had for so many for the kind and 
years watched and hospitable welcome 
longed to imitate. they had _ received 
Some critics of the jupiter and Mercury from these two poor 
cheerless school of peasants, who un- 


Baur and Zeller have endeavoured to show that 
the story of this miracle was but a mere imitation 
of the miracle of Peter at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple related in Acts iii. Such criticism passes 
over such marked differences in the two incidents 
as the following. In Jerusalem the lame man 
merely desired and hoped to receive an alms from 
Peter and John, even after Peter had bidden him 
Sto look on’ him and John. But the cripple at 
Lystra had already been an attentive hearer of 
Paul. At Lystra, the cripple at the word of Paul 
leaped up and walked ; in Jerusalem, Peter took 
the lame man by the hand and lifted him up. 

Ver. 11. And when the people saw what Paul 
had done, they lifted up their voices. The 
whole incident was of so strange a nature that it 
at once took by storm the hearts of these impulsive 
Lycaonians. A well-known helpless cripple, as he 
sat doubtless in a spot where he bad often sat 
before in a public thoroughfare of the city, at the 
bidding of the stranger sojourning among them, 


awares entertained the two immortals . Jupiter 
and Mercury, these deities, while punishing 
the churlish and inhospitable inhabitants of the 
land who had refused to receive the strangers, 
by overwhelming them and their homes in a 
terrible inundation, rewarded their kind hosts by 
changing their little lowly hut into a proud temple, 
at the altars of which Baucis and Philemon were 
appointed to minister to the chief of the gods 
whom they had received disguised as a poor 
stranger into their humble cottage home. 

Ovid tells the story well and simply :— 

* Here Jove with Hermes came ; but in disguise 

Of mortal men concealed their deities : 

One laid aside his thunder, one his rod; 

And many toilsome steps together trod ; 

For harbour at a thousand doors they knocked, 

Not one of all the thousand but was locked ; 

At last a hospitable house they found 

An homely shed; the roof not far from ground, 


Was thatched with reeds and straw together bound, 
There Baucis and Philemon lived. 
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From lofty roofs the gods repulsed before, 
Now stooping, entered through the little door, 
The man (their hearty welcome first express’d) 
A common settle drew for either guest.’ 


The churlish neighbours were subsequently 
punished by a terrible flood which overwhelmed 
the surrounding country, while the hospitable 
kindly couple were amazed to see the strange 
change which befell their humble cottage :— 

* Their little shed, scarce large enough for two, 


Seems from the ground increased, in height and bulk 
to grow. i ; 
A stately temple shoots within the skies: 
The crotchets of their cot in columns rise: 
‘The pavement polished marble they behold, 7 
The gates with sculpture graced, the spires and tiles 
of gold.’ 3 ’ 
—Metamorphoses, Book viii., Drydeén’s Translation. 
In this temple the favoured pair were appointed 
to minister before the altars of their Divine guest. 
Before the gates of Lystra stood a temple of Zeus 
(Jupiter), and perhaps, as Ewald suggests, the 
legend of the appearance of the gods, somewhat 
as above related, was recited year by year at the 
great festival in this temple; and thus the credu- 
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lous people readily supposed the gods they 
worshipped, and who they fancied loved their 
land with a peculiar love, had visited once more 
the scenes of their former wandering. 

Ver. 12. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; 
and Paul, Mereurius. Barnabas they imagined to 
be Jupiter (Zeus), most likely from his older and 
more venerable appearance; while the less imposing 
figure of Paul better represented the attendant 
deity Mercury (Hermes), the persuasive, eloquent 
speaker. ‘The traditions respecting the personal 
aspect of Paul represent him as of insignificant 
stature and bald, with a pallid complexion. His 
face and figure appear to have been markedly of 
the Hebrew type. But while to outward appear- 
ance he must have looked like some common- 
place travelling Jew, his manner and address 
must have been singularly winning. 

Ver. 13. Then the priest of Jupiter, which 
was before their city. The temple of Jupiter 
stood at the entrance of Lystra, and the explana- 
tion of the words, ‘of Jupiter which was before their 
city,’ may be found in the Pagan conception that 
the gods themselves were present in their temples. 





Ancient Sacrifice. 


Brought oxen and garlands. These garlands 
were to crown the oxen about to be sacrificed. 
Such floral crowns were also worn by those 
sacrificing. ‘They were composed of the various 
plants and flowers sacred to the gods to whom the 
sacrifice was offered. 

Unto the gates. The gates of the city are here 
evidently alluded to. Some commentators prefer 
to understand the expression as referring to the 
gates of the house where the apostles were lodg- 
ing. This seems unlikely, as Paul and Barnabas 
evidently were quite ignorant of the preparations 
which were made to do them honour, until the 
report reached their ears, when they at once 
hurried out to stop the proceedings. The supposed 
deities were residing in the city, so the worshippers 
brought the offering to the city gates, as to the 
gates of the temple which held the divinity. 

Ver. 14. Which when the apostles, Barnabas 
and Paul, heard of. In this place, and also in 
ver. 4 of this chapter, Paul and Barnabas are 
styled apostles. These two distinguished and 
devoted men, after a long period of trial, were 
formally (Acts xiii. 2) set apart by the solemn act 


of the Church of Antioch, acting under the express 
direction of the Holy Ghost, to this high and 
singular position in the community of Christians. 
The special work for which these new apostleships 
were created, was the great mission to Gentile 
lands. St. Paul makes mention of the rank of 
St. Barnabas, Gal. ii. 9, and even more definitely 
in Tor, 1.40; 

(On the office of an apostle, see a short Excursus 
at the end of the chapter.) 

They rent their clothes. This was the ordinary 
Jewish mode of expressing horror at hearing or 
seeing anything that was impious; the act con- 
sisted in tearing the garment from the neck in 
front down to the girdle. Preparations for this 
act of adoration must have been going on for some 
time. No doubt many of the awe-struck and 
amazed bystanders in the public place where the 
miracle of healing took place, exclaimed at once 
that the two strangers were the gods once more 
among them, and the word passed from mouth to 
mouth in Lystra; but the ‘speech of Lycaonia’ 
suggested nothing to the, Hebrew apostles, and 
the preparations were all complete, and the victims 
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crowned with their garlands for the sacrifice, before 
the unsuspecting apostles were aware of the idola- 
trous homage which was intended for them. 

Ver. 15. Saying, Why do ye these things? 
The argument of Paul's address to the Lystrian 
idolaters, as far as we are able to gather it from the 
very brief summary preserved to us here, seems to 
be as follows :—‘ Brothers, you must not look on 
us as in any way different to you : we are but men. 
And then, too, those gods whom ye take us to be, 
they are no gods at all. There is indeed a God 
whom you and your fathers have neglected, a God 
who made heaven and earth and sea, who though 
He has not given to you any direct written revela- 
tion concerning Himself, still those blessings, 
those recurring and ever-recurring life-giving 
powers of nature, seed - time and harvest - time, 
rain and sunshine, the thousand gifts of a bounti- 
ful Providence which serve to make glad the heart 
of man,—these blessings have spoken in times 
past with sufficient clearness to awaken the slum- 
bering thoughts of men, and to direct their atten- 
tion to the adoration of the one true God. In 
these things you Gentiles at least might have found 
the traces of an unseen watchful Providence—of a 
God at once beneficent and pure. But in the place 
of such a God, misreading the teachings of 
nature, you have set up as the object of your 
worship, imaginary beings wanton and impure, 
capricious, and characterized by all the worst and 
most ungovernable of the passions of men.’ (This 
last thought, unexpressed in this brief abstract of 
the ‘Acts,’ constantly present in Paul’s mind, 
necessarily follows the words of ver. 17.) 

The thousand gifts of nature above alluded to 
seein every instant to call men to adore the loving 
all-’ather who cares so tenderly for His children. 
Such an expression of a grateful heart is found in 
the beautiful words of the whole of Ps. civ., 
which commences with, ‘Bless the Lord, O my 
soul. . 

We also are men of like passions with you. 
In other words, ‘We are men like you, subject 
like yourselves to suffering and to death.’ The 
gods were regarded as blessed immortals, incap- 
able of suffering and want, dwelling in their own 
serene atmosphere far removed from men, exempt 
from all pain and peril. 

And preach unto you. Literally, ‘and bring you 
glad tidings.’ The glad tidings they brought were 
the object of the devoted missionaries’ journey. 
They came into these distant lands not to receive 
Divine honours, but to tell them of a living God, 
who loved them with a love passing understanding. 

That ye should turn from these vanities. 
Better rendered, ‘from these vain things.’ Pro- 
bably here the preacher pointed with his hand to 
the temple of Jupiter before the city gates——vain 
things such as the lifeless idol shrined within ; 
vain things such as Jupiter and Mercury. The 
whole discourse should be compared with the 
more elaborate sermon of Paul on the Hill of Ares 
(Mars) at Athens (Acts xvii. 23-31), and also with 
Rom. i. 19-32, where the responsibilities of the 
heathen are dwelt upon at considerable length. 
The same thoughts run through these three 
Pauline compositions. 

Ver. 17. And gave us rain from heaven. This 
mention of ‘rain from heaven’ was an especial 
instance of Divine benevolence to the people of 
Lystra, as in the Lycaonian country water was so 
extremely scarce. In many Eastern countries this 
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‘rain from heaven’ was a most precious boon (see 
Ps. civ. 13). 

Ver. 19. And there came thither certain Jews 
from Antioch. With rare exceptions, the Jews 
stirred up every persecution suffered by Paul. The 
stubborn jealousy of the race felt that in Paul they 
had to fear one whose life’s work was the breaking 
down the wall of partition which separated the 
Hebrew race from the rest of the world. The 
arrival of these enemies of Paul was no accidental 
circumstance; the news of the success of the 
apostles in Lystra had reached Iconium and 
Antioch in Pisidia, and they came to the scene of 
his successes to thwart him, and, if possible, to 
compass his destruction. 

Who persuaded the people, and, having stoned 
Paul. The Lycaonians, we know, were proverbi- 
ally fickle and faithless. It has been well said, 
* How fickle the world is! they first bring garlands, 
then stones. Every generation ultimately stones 
its own gods; the only difference is found in the 
manner in which the stones are cast.’ This 
‘stoning’ shows that Jews at least prompted the 
cruel, murderous outrage. Stoning was pecu- 
liarly a Jewish punishment. The terrible experi- 
ence at Lystra is alluded to by Paul in 2 Cor. 
xi. 25, possibly also in Gal. vi. 17, where he 
speaks of the marks of the Lord Jesus borne in 
his body. 

Ver. 20. As the disciples stood round about 
him. His work in Lystra had not been in vain. 
Different to the awful night in Gethsemane when 
all forsook the arrested Master and fled, the dis- 
ciples of Paul, undismayed by their master’s 
arrest and execution, gathered round the poor 
scarred body of him they judged dead; and as 
they sorrowfully gazed on the pale disfigured 
features, the martyr rose up and walked among 
living men once more. 

That this recovery of Paul after the cruel ston- 


- ing was miraculous, is the natural, indeed the only 


inference. Several commentators suggest with 
great probability, that among that group of mourn- 
ing disciples gathered that day at Lystra round 
the apostle’s apparently lifeless body, was the 
young Timothy, who, no doubt, heard the story of 
the Cross from Paul’s lips during that first visit of 
the apostle; nor is it an unlikely surmise which 
dates the enthusiastic and lifelong devotion of the 
young disciple from that morning when Paul 
suffered as Christ’s faithful martyr. 

Ver. 21. And when they had preached the 
gospel to that city, and taught many. The 
work at Derbe appears to have been very success- 
ful: the converts to the religion of Jesus were 
numerous, and the apostles evidently met with no 
opposition in any quarter here. Among their dis- 
ciples at Derbe was that Gaius, mentioned Acts 
xx. 4. Paley calls attention to a striking unde- 
signed coincidence between the history of the 
Acts of this portion of Paul’s life and the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, iii. 11: ‘In the apostolic his- 
tory, Lystraand Derbe are commonly mentioned 
together; in 2 Tim. iii. 11, Antioch, Iconium, 
Lystra are mentioned, ot Derbe. And the dis- 
tinction will appear on this occasion to be accurate, 
for Paul in that passage is enumerating his perse- 
cutions; and although he underwent grievous 
persecutions in each of the three cities through 
which he passed to Derbe, at Derbe‘itself he met 
with none. The Epistle, therefore, in the names 
of the cities in the order in which they are enume- 
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rated, and in the place at which the enumeration 
stops, corresponds exactly with the history.’ 

Ver. 22. Exhorting them to continue in the 
faith, and that we must through much tribula- 
tion enter into the kingdom of God. This seems 
to be the first exhortation to the then little 
Gentile church from the lips of inspired men. It 
contains a solemn truth, and is the sum of the 
whole teaching of Jesus. The happiness which 
awaits the redeemed in heaven can only be reached 
through an avenue of suffering. These first Gen- 
tile converts must learn the lesson every true- 
hearted Christian man or woman in every age has 
painfully had to learn, ‘Vo cross, no crown.’ 
It has been very beautifully said : ‘Thinkest thou 
that thou wilt enter into the kingdom of heaven 
without the cross and tribulation? But neither 
Christ nor any one of His most beloved friends 
and saints had the power or the will to do so. 
Ask any one of the triumphant citizens of heaven 
whom thou wilt, and they will all respond, ‘‘ We 
attained to the glory of God by the cross and 
chastisements.” . . . Carry the cross with a will- 
ing heart, and it will guide thee to the place where 
thy sorrows will end, and where thou wilt find all 
for which thy soul has longed’ (Thomas Aquinas). 

Ver. 23. And when they had ordained them 
elders in every church. This is rendered more 
accurately, ‘And when they had appointed for 
them elders,’ etc. There is some doubt here as to 
whether the Greek word—translated ‘ ordained,’ 


or, more accurately, ‘appointed ’—signified that © 


Paul and Barnabas simply conducted and guided 
the elections of the churches, or whether the two 
apostles themselves appointed these elders (or 
presbyters). The latter is the more probable, as 
in these new-formed communities, presbyters or 
elders chosen by Paul and Barnabas acting under 
the light of the Divine Spirit, would be more 
likely to command respect when the apostles were 
far away, than any elders chosen by popular 
voice. 

(On the office of ‘ presbyter,’ see Excursus B. at 
the end of the chapter.) 

Ver. 25. And when they had preached the 
word in Perga, ‘This was the second visit of the 
apostles to this place. On the first occasion they 
merely passed through it, now they formally 
preach the Gospel within its walls. The history 
of the ‘ Acts’ says nothing of success, recounts no 
opposition. We conclude, therefore, that few 
converts were the result of the missionaries’ 
labours. Apathy seems to have been the character- 
istic feature of the citizens; perhaps ‘they cared 
for none of these things.’ 

They went down into Attalia. This was a 
port on the Pamphylian Gulf, at no great distance 
from the important city of Perga. It was built 
and named after Attalus Philadelphus, king of 
Pergamos, who had built this city in a convenient 
position for commanding the trade of Syria or 
Egypt. Attalia was famous in the story of the 
Crusades, under the name of Sataleia, as the port 
whence King Louis of France, after his disastrous 
march through Anatolia, embarked with his 
knights and nobles for Antioch, leaving the 
plebeian crowd of infantry to perish at the foot of 
the Pamphylian hills, a.p. 1148. 

It is now called Adalia, and is a harbour much 
frequented. 

Ver. 26. And thence they sailed to Antioch, 
The famous Syrian Antioch is here meant. It 
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was from the Christian Church in Antioch that 
the Apostles Barnabas and Paul had received theit 
commission to preach in the Gentile churches. 
‘They now returned to the same church to give a 
formal account of their mission. | 

Ver. 27. They rehearsed all that God had 
done for them. The exact time during which 
the apostles had been absent is uncertain; we 
have, however, two definite points of time to 
assist us in determining the length of time taken 
up in the First Missionary Journey. 

Paul returned from Jerusalem to Antioch after 
having carried the alms from the Antioch 
Christians to the poor Jerusalem saints (see chap. 
X1--29;--30;~xil. 25), A.D. 44. In A.D.5i;eaul 
and Barnabas went up again to Jerusalem from 
the Antioch Church to confer with the elder 
apostles on the matter of the circumcision of the 
Gentile converts (chap. xv. 2). 

Six years, then, were spent in Antioch and on 
the First Missionary Journey: out of those six _ 
years the most likely computation seems to be 
that which allows three or four years for the 
journey. The work accomplished, the account 
of which they formally gave to the Antioch 
presbytery, included the preaching in the island 
of Cyprus ; and in those districts of Asia Minor 
termed then Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia, 
four churches were founded and definitely 
organised, Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, 
and Derbe. 

Ver. 28. And there they abode long time. 
The exact length of time during which they re- 
mained at Antioch is uncertain—certainly not less 
than two years were spent by Paul and Barnabas 
in the Syrian capital. 


Excursus A. 
ON THE APOSTOLIC OFFICE. 


Perhaps from the mysterious verse (Rev. xxi. 
14), ‘And the wall of the city had twelve founda- 
tions, and in them the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb,’ an opinion has existed from 
very early times respecting the college of apostles 
being limited to the mystic number of twelve. 
Hence such interpretations of Holy Scripture 
which see in the twelve wells of Elim the twelve 
apostles foreshadowed, and in the threescore and 
ten palm trees a reference to the seventy disciples 
(Tertul. adv. MZarcion). The name, however, 
and rank of apostle was not so strictly limited. 
James the Lord’s brother is called an apostle 
(1 Corsxv.17). 

In this passage others besides James are possibly 
included under the designation ‘apostle.’ 

Andronicus and Junius, mentioned in Rom. xvi. 
7, are certainly designated not merely as apostles, 
but as ‘of note among the apostles;’ and in 
1 Thess. ii. 6, Sylvanus is probably included in 
the Saw e;, . the apostles of Christ,’—not 
Timothy, who is excluded from the apostolate by 
Paul in his opening salutation, 2 Cor. i. 1; Col. 
i. I (see Professor Lightfoot, Zpzstle to the Gala- 
tians, in his note on the Name and Office of an 
Apostle). Paul and Barnabas are directly called 
apostles in this chapter of the ‘ Acts,’ and with 
the name Paul constantly assumes the rank and 
authority of an apostle, as ineI Cor. i. 1, Rom, i. 
I, and in many other places. Still, notwithstand- 
ing these certain instances of apostles in excess of 
the mystic number ‘twelve,’ of Paul and Bar- 
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nabas, and the more doubtful ones of Andronicus, 
Junius, and Sylvanus (Rom. xvi. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 6), 
the title and authority seem to have been re- 
stricted by certain indispensable conditions. 

The first was—the apostle must have seen 
Christ. He must have been an eye-witness of the 
resurrection. Those few above alluded to may 
well have satisfied this indispensable condition, 
which would, of course, exclude all who did 
not belong to the generation contemporary with 
our Lord. Paul’s case was a special one. The 
Risen One, after His ascension, showed Himself 
to His chosen missionary, and talked with him; 
but this privilege was vouchsafed to no other of 
Tob early Christian teachers, except to the Apostle 

ohn. 

The second condition required was—that the 
-actual call to the office should come directly from 
the Church ; and the only record we possess of 
such a call closely connects the Church’s official 
act with the direct instructions of the. Holy Ghost 
(Acts xiii. 2, 3). The doubtfulness of the re- 
ference, direct or indirect, to any apostles other 
than the ‘Fourteen’ (perhaps with the exception 
of the three, Sylvanus, Andronicus, and Junius), 
the absence of any account of the Church’s ap- 
pointing any one except Barnabas and Paul to the 
high office, shows us clearly that the apostolate 
was certainly confined to very few. The especial 
work of the apostle was the oversight and care of 
all the churches in respect to church government 
and discipline. After that the Lord withdrew 
TIlis visible presence from men, the Apostolic 
College formed the highest tribunal of appeal. 
They were also the inspired interpreters of the 
Divine system of salvation, and to this day their 
writings are held as the infallible rule of faith and 
life. They possessed—though they were not the 
solitary possessors of these high gifts—great powers, 
moral and spiritual, such as a brave, untired 
patience, heroic self-denial, the ability at times to 
work what we term supernatural signs and wonders 
(in the first age a few others were gifted with like 
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powers).. When, however, the first century wore 
away, and these few leaders whom men call 
apostles—divinely chosen, and then officially com- 
missioned by the Church—fell asleep, no attempt 
was made, either in the Palestinian or Gentile 
churches, to fill up the empty chairs. A feeling 
of awful reverence perhaps deterred the various 
Christian communities from attempting to supply 
their vacant places. . 


Excursus B. 


ON THE OFFICE OF PRESBYTER IN THE 
EARLY CHURCH. 


The presbyterate of the Church of the first days 
was no new creation. The Christian Church in 
its earliest stage, as has been well said, ‘was 
regarded by the body of the Jewish people as 
nothing more than a new sect springing up by the 
side of the old.’ The term ‘ presbyter’ or ‘elder’ 
was well known in the synagogue. It was applied 
to the rulers of these Jewish congregations. 

They appear to have formed a college under 
the presidency of the chief rulers, and to have 
assisted him with their advice; upon this presby- 
tery devolved in every synagogue the conduct of 
the religious affairs of the congregation. 

The term in the first instance refers to age, and 
then derivatively to official dignity. On the 
formation of the first Gentile communities in 
Asia Minor, the organization of the synagogue 
was imitated as closely as possible, and the title 
and the functions of the elders of the synagogues 
were bestowed on those converts who from age 
or other special qualifications appeared to the 
apostles the best fitted to direct the religious 
services, and watch over the general interests of 
the new society. The duties of these presbyters, 
who, we read, were appointed by the two 
missionary apostles, were by no means confined 
to ruling and superintending ; they were also, we 
know, instructors. Elsewhere (Eph. iv. 11), Paul 
styles them ‘shepherds and teachers.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


The question of Circumcision in the Gentile Churches—The First Council of the 
Church at Ferusalem. 


I ND “certain mez which came down from Judea taught ¢Cp. Gal. ii, 


II-14. 


’the brethren, avd said, ° Except ye be circumcised ieee 22, 


2 “after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved. When there- 
fore Paul and Barnabas had no small dissension and “ disputa- 
tion with them, they determined that 7 Paul and Barnabas, and 
certain other of them, should “go up to Jerusalem unto the 

3 apostles and “ elders about this question. 
on their way by the church, they passed through * Phenice’* and 
? Samaria, ” declaring the conversion of the Gentiles: and they “,,. 

4 caused great joy unto all ¢ the brethren. 


ee 
Jo. xxi. 23. 
c Ver. 5; 
Gal. v. 1, 2. 
So Phil. tii.2; 
Col. ii. 12. 
d@ See Lev. xii 


ee 
e Vee Tiree 

ee ni . ch. xxvul. £9 
And ? being brought Gk), 
J Gal, il. 1? 
g See Lu. 11. 4. 
A Vers. 4, 6, 22, 
See ch: 
X1, 30. 


And when they were 


ZCh. xx. 38(Gk.), xxi. 5; Rom. xv. 24;'1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11; 2 Cor. i. 16; Tit. iii 13 (Gk.); 3 Jo. 6(Gk.). So ch. xvii. 15. 


& See ch. xi. 19. éSee ch. i. 8 





1 Phoenicia 


m So ch. xiv. 27; ver. 12. 
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come to Jerusalem, they were “received of the church, and of *% ar 
the apostles and “elders, and they ° declared? all things that , Gy Yi 

5 God had done with them. But there rose up certain of the sect (2k), 0. 
of the Pharisees which believed, saying, © That it was needful pth. 2a 195 
to circumcise them, and to command ¢hem to keep the law of 6) Cit%r 
Moses. ch. xxi. 16. 

6 And the apostles and “ elders came together * for to consider _ ll 


xvi. 


7 of this matter. And when there had been much “ disputing, +ch, div. 3 
Peter rose up, and said unto them, Men and* brethren, ye know sre. 44. 


: : ¢ See ch. 

how that 4a good while *® ago God made choice among us,’ that u See chy = 38: 

the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the gospel, “ch:x13,xi9; 

8 and believe. Ape God, “which knoweth the: hearts,’ ” bare S91 Cor 2 
1 Pet. 1. 22. 


them witness, * giving them the Holy Ghost,® ‘even as he did Cp. Jo. xiii. 

2 10; Jas.i. 2x. 

g unto us; And “put no difference between us and them, ® puri- oe Xs 436 
. ch. Vv. 9. 

10 fying their hearts “ by faith, Now therefore why *tempt ye 7S ve 


God, *to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which xsi. 4 


p. ver. 28 ; 


II neither our fathers nor we were able to bear? But we believe Bit Fa 


that * through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ® we shall be 243 Eph, it 
5,83 Pits ake 


I2 saved, even as they. Then all the multitude kept silence, and go 


gave audience to Barnabas and Paul, “ declaring what 2 miracles Meteo 


and wonders ° God had wrought among the Gentiles by them. ,%& 4 ae 


e2 Pet. i. rin 


13 And after they had held their peace, * James answered, say- “3. 

14 ing, Men and* brethren, hearken unto me: ‘ Simeon 7 hath 28247; 68. 
declared how God at the first * did visit the Gentiles, to take se mae 

15 out of them a people for his name. And to this agree the pera! 

16 words of “the prophets; as it is written: After this’? I will 26) on. xvi. 


return, and ? will build again the tabernacle of David, which 7s tui. 
is fallen down; and I will build again the ruins thereof, and I oP. or 
ee ver. 28. 


17 will set it up: That the residue of men might *seek after the «Ch. xiv. rs, 

Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom my name is called, saith sii as! 9 
18 the Lord, who doeth all” these ¢hzmgs. Known unto God are PSs 
ae all his works? 4 from the beginning of the world. Wherefore Hal, 2 


e ver. 20. 
“my sentence ™ is, that we trouble not them, which from among Cp. Ps. cvi, 


a8 Ezek. iv. 
20 the Gentiles “are turned’* to God: But that we write einto 


ae x.7,8; 
them, that ¢hey abstain from ° pollutions” of idols, and from * Pet Ar 34 
’fornication, and from * things strangled, and from *% blood. i eae = 
21 For Moses of old time’® hath in every city them that preach 7 
him, ” being read in the synagogues every sabbath day. rch pe 
? they related 3 were gathered together 73 
* omit ‘Men and.’ “! literally, ‘from ancient days.’ 
© The older authorities, instead of among us,’ read * among you.’ 
’ literally, ‘the knower of hearts,’ 8 or ‘the Holy Spirit.’ 
9 The older authorities omit ‘ Christ.’ 10 After these things 


ll The older authorities omit ‘all’ before ‘these things.’ 

12 which were known from the beginning of the world; ¢he older authorities 
omitting the words ‘unto God are all his works.’ 

18 my decision 14 are turning to God 15 Setter, ‘the pollutions.’ 

16 /iterally, ‘from ancient generations.’ 
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Then pleased it the apostles’’ and * elders, with the whole s Ver. 2 
church, to send chosen men of their own company '* to * An- Voss! Yas ate 


4il 
22 


tioch with Paul and Barnabas; namely, Judas surnamed ” Bar- 
sabas, and ” Silas, “ chief ze among * the brethren: And they 
wrote /etters by them after this manner; The apostles and 
“elders and *brethren’® ”sexd. greeting unto the * brethren 
which are of the Gentiles in * Antioch and * Syria and * Cilicia: 
Forasmuch as we have heard, that “certain which went out 
from us have troubled you with words, subverting your souls, 
saying, Ye must be circumcised, and keep the law*®: to whom 
we gave no suchk*’ commandment: It seemed good unto us, 
being assembled with one accord, to send chosen men* unto 
you with our beloved Barnabas and Paul, Men “that have 
hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
27 We have sent therefore “ Judas and Silas, who” shall also tell 
28 you the same ¢hings by mouth. For “it seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost,** and to us, “to lay upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things; That ye abstain from * meats 
offered to idols, and from * blood, and from things strangled, 
and from fornication: from which if ye keep yourselves, ye 
shall do well. 7 Fare ye well. 

So when they were dismissed, they came’ to * Antioch: and 
when they had gathered the multitude together, they delivered 
the epistle: WAzck when they had read, they rejoiced for the 
consolation2® And “Judas and Silas, being ’ prophets also 
themselves, “exhorted the brethren with many words, and 
“confirmed ¢hem. And after they had tarried ¢here a space,” 
they were let go** °in peace from the brethren unto the 
apostles.2® Notwithstanding it pleased 4 Silas to abide there 
still®®> %Paul also and Barnabas continued in # Antioch, 
teaching and ” preaching the word of the Lord, with many 


23 


24 


25 


26 


29 


30 


31 
32 
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34 
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others also. 
And some days after Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go 
1 brethren *in every city where we have 


36 
again and visit our® 


17 Then it seemed good to the apostles 

18 The translation here should be, ‘having chosen men out from themselves to 
send.’ 

19 The older authorities omitting ‘and’ before ‘brethren, the translation must 
run, ‘and the brethren being elders.’ , 

20 The older authorities omit the words, ‘saying ye must be circumcised and 
keep the law.’ 21 omit ‘such’ before ‘commandment.’ 

22 yender ‘having chosen men out to send.’ 

23 tzsert ‘themselves’ before ‘shall also.’ 

25 Some of the older authorities read ‘came down to.’ 

26 better rendered ‘ exhortation.’ °7 for a time 28 they were sent away 

29 [Instead of ‘to the apostles,’ the older authorities read, ‘to those that sent 
them forth.’ : oe ; 

30 The older authorities omit the words, ‘notwithstanding it pleased Silas to 
abide there séz//.’ 

81 The older authorities omit ‘our’ before ‘brethren’; render ‘the brethren.’ 
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37 preached the word of the Lord, and see how they do. And = 
Barnabas determined to take with ziem * John, whose surname ¢ Ver-39- See 


38 was Mark.” 
them, 


ch, xil. 12. 


But Paul thought not good to take him with 
“who departed from them from Pamphylia, and went not “So &*- 


39 with them to the work. And the contention was so sharp™ 


between them,** that they departed asunder one from the other: 
40 and so’ Barnabas took ‘ Mark, and sailed unto 
* Silas, and departed, being * recommended by the % See ch. xiii. 
*the grace of God.* 
“ Syria and Cilicia, ’ confirming the churches. 


Paul chose 
41 brethren unto 


82 [iterally, ‘who was called Mark.’ 


se Col. iv. 


woSecae iv. 36. 
And x See ver. 34. 


y Ch. xiv, 26. 


” Cyprus ; 


And he went through 2Ver. 23, 


Ver. 32. So 
ch. xvi. 5. 


33 [zte7 rally, * and there arose a sharp dispute, so that,’ eéc. 


34 omit ‘between them.’ 


35 The older authorities, instead of ‘the grace of God,’ read ‘the grace of the 


Lord.’ 





The Circumcision Difficulty, and the First 
Council of the Church, 1-36. 


Ver. 1. And certain men which came down 
from Judea taught the brethren. The general 
aspects of this famous controversy are discussed in 
Excursus A, at the end of the chapter. The 
‘certain men’ are alluded to by St. Paul in the 
Galatian Epistle, ii. 4, in the following terms :— 
‘False brethren unawares brought in, who came 
in privily to spy out our liberty which we have in 
Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bond- 
age.’ They were probably, for the most part, 
Pharisees of an extreme sect who had embraced 
the gospel. Epiphanius and other early writers 
tell us that the leader of these men was Cerinthus, 
who excited the believers against Peter when he 
baptized the Roman centurion (see Acts xi. 2, 3). 

Which came down from Judea. This party, 
which maintained that the Mosaic ceremonial was 
binding upon all Gentile as well as Jewish 
Christians, naturally had their headquarters in 
Jerusalem. In the ancient Hebrew capital it was 
difficult to separate the Church from the temple. 
We find most of the Christian leaders, who first 
taught that the Gentiles were free from the yoke 
of the Mosaic law, made Antioch, and_ later 
Ephesus and Alexandria, their residence. 

Except ye be circumcised after the manner 
of Moses, ye cannot be saved. These Jewish 
teachers proclaimed a certain doctrine in a dis- 
tinct and formal manner ; they did not confine 
themselves to the expression of certain scruples ; 
they asserted positively that Gentile Christians 
could not possibly be saved unless they submitted 
to the various rules and ordinances of the Mosaic 
law, of which circumcision was the initial cere- 
mony, thus denying ‘the sufficiency of faith in 
Christ as the condition of pardon and reconcilia- 
tion. But the hearts of the Antioch teachers were 
deeply penetrated by the great truth that ‘we are 
saved not by the law but by grace.’ 

Ver. 2. No small dissension and disputa- 
tion with them. It has been suggested that not 
improbably these Judaizing teachers succeeded 
in persuading certain of the Antioch Christians 
to adopt at least some of their views ; for, at 
a later period, after the Jerusalem decision by 


\ 


here 


the apostles, we find the same question again 
agitating the Antioch believers, and even seriously 
affecting the policy of such men as. Peter and 
Barnabas (see Gal. ii, 11-13). 

They determined that Paul and Barnabas, 
and certain other of them, should go up to 
Jerusalem. In Gal. ii., where Paul gives his 
own account of this momentous journey to Jeru- 
salem, he says he went up ‘by revelation.” Such 
an intimation of the Divine will at a crisis like 
this, in the first days of the faith, is what we should 
expect. On several occasions of Paul’s life a 
Divine revelation was vouchsafed to him,—on the 
Damascus journey (Acts ix.) ; again, when he was 
about to carry the gospel from Asia into Europe 
(Acts xvi. 9); in the temple of Jerusalem, when 
he received the commandment to preach to the 
Gentile world (Acts xxii. 18); when the ship in 
which he was being conveyed a prisoner to Rome 
was sinking in the tempest (Acts xxvii. 23; see 
also 2 Cor. xii. I-9). In the midst of the con- 
fusion excited in the Church of Antioch by the 
teaching of the extreme party at Jerusalem, we 
may well suppose that the Divine voice came to 
Paul, instructing him to propose the mission to 
Jerusalem, still the residence of several, if not of 
all, the surviving apostles, and for that reason, as 
well as for its own sacred associations, regarded 
with deep reverence and veneration by the other 
churches. 

Ver. 3. And being brought on their way 
by the church. That is, attended by some of 
the leading members of the Antioch congrega- 
tion, as a mark of honour and respect. This 
notice was inserted, no doubt, to show that the 
majority, at least, of the Christians in Antioch 
were opposed to the Jewish interpretation of the 
law, and held with the broader teaching of such 
men as Barnabas and Paul. The mention of the 
great joy caused to the brethren of Phenice and 
Samaria by the recital of the Gentile conversions 
is also inserted by the writer of the ‘ Acts,’ to 
show that the general sympathy was on the side of 
those who urged Gentile freedom. 

Ver. 4. And when they were come to Jeru- 
salem, they were received of the church, and of 
the apostles and elders. | The word translated 
“were received,’ implies a cordial reception 
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on the part of the apostles and elders of the Jeru- 
salem community, who welcomed with affection 
Barnabas and Paul as the great missionaries of the 
faith. 

Ver. 5. But there rose up certain of the sect 
of the Pharisees. Some of these Pharisees must 
have been the companions of Paul years ago, when 
he studied the law under Gamaliel, and their 
animosity zow was doubtless strengthened against 
the great Gentile missionary, when they remem- 
bered what he was ¢ex, —when they called to 
mind how, in those old days, he promised to be 
their future leader in the restoration of Judaism ; 
and after all that had happened since, when both 
they and he had found in Jesus the long-promised 
Messiah, while ¢zey were only longing to raise 
and spiritualize the ancient religion and rites of 
Israel, 4e, on the other hand, was giving his life- 
work to show that the work and office of the 
chosen people was a thing of the past,—was 
labouring to merge the Church of Israel in the 
Church of the world,—was using all his vast 
learning and powers to prove that the found and 
cherished Messiah belonged to the Isles of the 
~ Gentiles as much as He did to the Holy Land of 
Promise,—that henceforth there must be no distinc- 
tion between Jew and Gentile, but that both were 
equally sharers in the eternal promise, whether or 
no they kept the sacred law of Moses. 

It was needful to circumcise them, and to 
command them to keep the law of Moses. Even 
Jewish opinion was divided on the question, * how 
far the law was binding upon Gentile proselytes to 
Judaism.’ One school, and that a very influential 
one, maintained that circumcision was a rite that 
under no circumstances might be dispensed with. 
These rigid and uncompromising Jews were 
opposed to any overtures being made to Gentiles, 
and generally discouraged any proselytism. The 
famous teacher Schammai, it is said, drove any 
Gentile converts who might present themselves 
from his house. Another and more liberal school 
of thought endeavoured to make the way easy for 
proselytes to Judaism. ‘These striking differences 
in the great Jewish schools at this period are well 
shown in Josephus (Azz¢. xx. 2), when, in the story 
of the conversion to Judaism of Izates King of 
Adiabene, the king’s teacher Ananias instructed 
him ‘that he might become a Jew without sub- 
mitting to circumcision, and that if he worshipped 
God he performed the really important duty of 
the law ;’ but another strict and zealous doctor, 
Eleazar, the same history tells us, said to King 
Izates, ‘How long wilt thou continue uncircum- 
cised? hast thou not read what the Jaw says 
concerning circumcision? art thou not aware of 
how great impiety thou art guilty by neglecting 
it?’ Another well-known saying of that stern and 
exclusive school was, ‘that all the uncircumcised 
went to hell ;’ and another saying asserted ‘that 
no uncircumcised would rise at the last day.’ 

Rabbi Hillel, on the other hand, threw the 
weight of his great influence into the counsels of the 
more moderate Jews. ‘Love all men,’ once said 
this famous rabbi, ‘ and bring all men into fellow- 
ship with the law; do not do to another what 
thou wouldst be unwilling should be done to thee. 
This is the whole law; everything else is only a 
comment onit.’? The teaching of Philo, in another 
celebrated centre of Jewish thought (Alexandria), 
was distinctly in favour of winning the stranger 
Gentile to Judaism, and of relaxing im his favour 
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the more oppressive and burthensome requirements 
of the law. 

Ver. 6. And the apostles and elders came to- 
gether for to consider of this matter. Some 
seventeen or eighteen years had passed since the 
ascension of Jesus. Of the twelve apostles, one we 
know had gone through martyrdom to~his rest ; 
others were perhaps in distant parts; and round 
those who still remained in the old Jerusalem 
home, gradually had gathered a company of pres- 
byters or elders, who shared their responsibilities 
and took part in their deliberations. In this first 
authoritative Council of the Church, most of the 
more distinguished and best known teachers of 
early Christianity took part. Peter, the leader of 
the little Church of the first days; and John, the 
friend of Christ, who probably survived all his 
brother apostles, and lived to give the sanction of 
his vast experience to the more elaborate church 
organization we find firmly established in the next 
century ; James, the so-called brother of the Lord, 
the chief of the ascetic party in the early Church, 
the honoured representative of what may be termed 
the Jewish-Christian section ; Paul and Barnabas, 
the great advocates for a broad Gentile Church, 
liberated from all Jewish restraints, and rites, and 
customs; Titus, the famous pupil of Paul, and 
afterwards his appointed successor in the chief 
government of the Cretan’ churches ;_ Silas, 
another of Paul’s trusted counsellors ; and Judas,— 
these, we know, were present, and took part with 
many other men, some known, some unknown, in 
these first public deliberations concerning the 
principles which for the future were to guide 
the rulers of the various churches rapidly springing 
up in the provinces of the vast Roman empire, 
and even in the still more distant and partially 
unknown East. 

Ver. 7. And when there had been much dis- 
puting. ‘Questioning’ or ‘debating’ would 
better represent the Greek word translated ‘ dis- 
puting.’ It can easily be conceived that the mixed 
assembly contained many earnest advocates, both 
of the old Jewish party, and of what may be 
termed the new Gentile school of Christians. 
These had each their arguments to urge. The 
older apostles, Peter and John, supported by the 
powerful influence of James, well known and 
honoured by the most rigorous Hebrew Chris- 
tians, with great moderation and wisdom 
arranged a common platform, on which the 
extreme men of both parties might act in unison, 
and together carry on the weighty work of their 
Divine Master. 

Peter rose up, and saiduntothem. Only those 
speeches are reported which closed the debate, and 
which evidently expressed the general feeling of 
the majority of the Council. Peter’s words, of 
course, were exceedingly weighty, as the deliberate 
expression of opinion of one who had ever stood 
high in the Master’s friendship and confidence, 
and who, from the very first, had occupied a 
leading position among the brethren. There is no 
doubt that the burning ardour of Paul, and his 
marked success in the work, had influenced in no 
small degree the warm-hearted and enthusiastic 
Peter. It must have been a great effort for the 
older apostle, bound by so many Hebrew pre- 
judices, to have pleaded so warmly, so generously, 
for Gentile freedom. 

The noble self-denial which Peter showed, the 
brave and independent position which he took op 
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this momentous occasion, and which probably cost 
him much of his influence among the stricter 
Jewish Christians, must be reckoned among the 
famous apostle’s chiefest titles to honour. 

A good while ago. Letter rendered ‘from 
ancient days.’ Peter’s reminder was a grave re- 
buke to the extreme Pharisee party, who probably 
had forgotten the case of Cornelius, referred to by 
the apostle, which had taken place some eight or 
ten years before. 

Ver. 8. And God, which knoweth the hearts, 
bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, 
even as he did unto us. The Eternal, before 
whom the secrets of all hearts are open, was able 
to judge of the sincerity of these Gentiles. He 
testified that these hitherto despised strangers were 
acceptable in His sight by giving them the Holy 
Ghost, just as He had done to the Jews who had 
turned and believed in Jesus. 

Ver. 9. And put no difference between us and 
them. Heno longer made any distinction between 
the Pagans who were converted and believed in the 


Lord Jesus, and the believing Israelite, after He- 


had once purified their hearts by faith. The words 
here plainly allude to the case of the conver- 
sion of Cornelius (Acts x. 15): ‘ What God hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common.’ 

Purifying their hearts by faith. The Jews 
generally, whom Peter was addressing, held that 
the heathen were unclean so long as they were 
uncircumcised ; but Peter showed them that God, 
by bestowing His glorious blessing upom zsczr- 
cumcised believing Gentiles as fully and freely as 
He had done upon circumcised believing Jews, had 
ruled that faztk was the true circumcision, the 
only real means of purification. ‘Through faith 
we obtain another, a new and clean heart, and 
God regards us, for the sake of Christ our 
Mediator, as altogether righteous and holy’ 
(Articles of Smalcald). 

Ver. 10. Now therefore why tempt ye God, 
to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples ? 
To impose new obligations upon these Gentile 
churches founded by Paul and Barnabas would 
be nothing else than tempting or trying God by 
demanding new proofs of His will,—God, who 
in the case of the uncircumcised Cornelius had 
clearly signified His intention that the Gentiles 
who believed should be partakers with the Jews 
of all the blessings which, through the Redeemer, 
flowed into the Church. Vow to determine that 
these Gentile believers must, before they could be 
admitted into the Church, submit to the burden- 
some Mosaic law, would be to throw a doubt upon 
God’s former decision, and the miraculous signs 
which accompanied it as the seal of Divine 
approval; which miraculous signs had again, in 
no small measure, been repeated during the Gentile 
mission of Barnabas and Paul. 

Which neither our fathers nor we were able 
to bear. These words do not refer to circum- 
cision only, but to the whole Mosaic law viewed 
as a condition of salvation—an insupportable 
burden, Peter’s words here are not a complaint 
against God as a severe Master, but are a touching 
confession of man’s weakness. His appeal here 
has been well paraphrased : ‘Men and brethren, 
speak the truth, and candidly tell me, have you 
kept the law?’ ‘When oxen,’ wrote Luther, 
‘have long borne the yoke, and dragged heavy 
weights, all that they earn by their work beyond 
their daily food is to be struck on the head and be 
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butchered: such is the experience of those who 
hope to be justified by the law. They are taken 
captive and burdened by a heavy yoke, and then, 
after they have long and painfully laboured to do 
the works of the law, all that they finally earn is 
to remain eternally poor and wretched servants.’ 

Ver. 11. But we believe that, through the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, we shall be 
saved, even as they. The believing Jew, who 
has tried to keep the law and failed, will be saved 
like the Gentile through the power of the blood of 
Jesus. ‘Zheir ground of trust is the same as ours, 
ours as theirs’ (Alford; and see Gal. ii. 15 and 
following verses, where this train of thought is 
more fully carried out by St. Paul). 

Ver. 12. Then all the multitude kept silence, 
and gave audience to Barnabas and Paul. The 
weighty words of Peter produced a marked effect 
upon the Council; his plain, simple recital dis- 
posed even the extreme Jewish party to listen with 
attention, if not with favour, to the case of the 
Gentile apostles, who now proceeded to declare 
how God had blessed their work with the same 
miraculous signs of His favour as He had done 
when Peter received the centurion Cornelius into 
the Church of Christ. 

Ver. 13. And after they had held their peace, 
James answered. The discussion was closed by 
a very famous character in the early Church. 
James, the so-called brother of the Lord (see Gal. 
1. 19 and ii. 9), and the writer of the New Testa- 
ment epistle which bears his name, who is generally 
supposed to have presided over this early Council, 
occupied a peculiar position of authority among 
the Jerusalem Christians. His history was a 
strange one. During the Lord’s earthly life, James, 
with the rest of ‘ His brethren,’ seems to have been 
a disbeliever in His mission. He was converted 
by that appearance of the Risen One specially 
related by Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7),—‘ After that He was 
seen of James.’ At a comparatively early period 
of the Church’s history he appears to have been 
selected as the resident head of the Jerusalem 
community. He possessed two qualifications which 
marked him out for this peculiar distinction,—his 
relationship after the flesh to the risen Jesus, and 
his faithful observance of the Mosaic law and 
ordinances, to which he seems to have added a 
rigorous asceticism. Hegesippus (in Eusebius, //. 
£ ii. 23) tells us ‘he was holy from his mother’s 
womb; he drank no wine nor strong drink, neither 
did he eat flesh ; no razor ever touched his head, 
he did not anoint himself with oil, he did not use 
the bath ; he alone was allowed to enter into the 
holy place, for he wore no wool, but only fine linen ; 
and he would enter into the temple alone, and be 
found there kneeling on his knees and asking for- 
giveness for the people.’ This traditionary account, 
although very ancient, must be accepted with 
considerable reservation. Still, his surname of 
the ‘just’ or ‘righteous,’ by which name he was 
generally known in the records of the early Church, 
is a witness that he was, if not the stern ascetic 
of the tradition above quoted, at least a rigid 
observer of the Mosaic ritual and law. It has 
been happily remarked by Dr. Schaff (A/story of 
the Apostolic Church, vol. i. book 1), that ‘the 
influence of James was altogether necessary. He, 
if any, could gain the ancient chosen nation in a 
body. God placed such a representative of the 
purest form of Old Testament piety in the midst 
of the Jews to make their transition to the faith of 
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the Messiah as easy as possible, even at the 
eleventh hour. But when they refused to hear 
this last messenger of peace, the Divine forbear- 
ance was exhausted, and the fearful, long-threatened 
judgment broke upon them. He was not to out- 
live the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple. 
Shortly before it (according to Hegesippus), in the 
year 69, after having borne powerful testimony to 
the Messiahship of Jesus, he was thrown down 
from the pinnacle of the temple and stored by the 
Pharisees. His last words were, “I beg of Thee, 
Lord God Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” He was buried by the temple.’ 
Eusebius and also Josephus speak of the siege and 
destruction of Jerusalem being looked upon by 
many of the Jews as a punishment for what they 
had done to James the Just. 

Saying, Men and brethren, hearken unto me. 
In bringing the discussion toa close, James pointed 
out that Simon Peter had related how, years be- 
fore, God had signified His good pleasure in regard 
to the Gentiles, —‘ Out of these, too, would a people 
be chosen ;’ and this determination of the Most 
High agreed with the words of the prophets—as, 

-for instance, with the closing sayings of Amos, 
who wrote of the ultimate calling home of the 
Gentiles. As neither the ancient prophets nor the 
more recent declarations of the will of God—while 
lainly announcing this admission of many Gentiles 
into the pale which enclosed God’s people—said 
anything respecting the duty of observing the 
Mosaic rites and ceremonies, his view, as presi- 
dent of the Council, was: that these strangers ought 
not to be troubled with these burdens ; only, for 
love’s sake not to offend too deeply the tender 
consciences of scrupulous Jews, with whom they 
would frequently come in contact, and at the 
same time to give them a general rule of life which 
would preserve them from the worst pollutions of 
the Pagan world around them, he recommended 
a very few general restrictive rules of life, which 
these Gentiles might honestly observe without 
breaking off or even endangering their relations 
with the world in which they lived and worked. 

Ver, 14. Simeon hath declared. James at the 
commencement of his speech uses this Jewish form 
of the name Simon, the original name of Peter. 
Simon seems to have been familiar to the Church 
of Jerusalem (see St. Luke xxiv. 34). In this use 
of the Jewish term by which Peter was known, 
James identifies himself with the customs of the 
Hebrews—those many thousands of the Jews who 
believed and were zealous of the law (Acts xxi. 
20). This is the last mention of Simon Peter in 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

Ver. 15. And to this agree the words of the 
prophets. After referring here to the work of God 
instanced by Peter, James now shows how com- 
pletely the word of God in the writings of the 
prophets agreed with this work. ‘The signs and 
wonders which accompanied the conversion of 
Cornelius, and subsequently crowned the mission- 
ary labours of Paul and Barnabas, were only the 
Divine seal of a great work long ago foreshadowed 
in the Hebrew prophecies. 

Ver. 16. I will return, and will build again the 
tabernacle of David, which is fallen down. This 
Amos prophecy speaks first of the fall of the Jewish 
Church, and the abolition of its temple service ; it 
next conveys the promise that God will build a 
new church on the ruins of the old, and gather 
together in it all the Gentiles. It lastly sets forth 
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that this church shall receive salvation only through 
the name of the Lord, which should be called upon 
by it, z.e. on which it would believe. Wordsworth 
remarks here that Amos declares in these words 
‘that the true restoration of the tabernacle of 
David is to be found in the reception of the residue 
of the human family, and in the flowing in of all 
nations, whether Jew or Gentile, into the Church 
of Christ; and asks, ‘‘ Is not this a Divine declara- 
tion on the true restoration of the Jews?””’ 

Ver. 17. That the residue of men might seek 
after the Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom 
my name is called, saith the Lord, who doeth 
all these things. The quotation from Amos ix. 
II, 12, contained in vers. 16, 17, is made freely 
from the Septuagint, which differs here consider- 
ably from the Hebrew text as we now possess it. 
The main difference is in the quotation contained 
in ver. 17, where, instead of the words, ‘that the 
remnant of men might seek after the Lord, and 
all the Gentiles upon whom my name is called,’ 
the Hebrew text has, ‘that they might possess the 
remnant of Edom, and of all the Gentiles that are 
called by my name.’ The LXX. here, as not un- 
frequently, give a paraphrase rather than a literal 
translation of the original, and regard ‘Edom’ (a 
common Rabbinical idea) as a general repre- 
sentative of those who were strangers to the God 
of Israel. Nodoubt the LXX. version was quoted 
by James on account of the many foreign Jews 
present at the Council; these would be familiar 
with the Greek Scriptures, not with the original 
Hebrew. 

The grand words which closed the prophecy of 
Amos were here cited by James as foretelling the 
future calling of the Gentiles, and at the same 
time as containing 70 recognition of circumicision 
as a permanent rule, no mention of other Jewish 
ceremonies as binding upon these multitudes of 
redeemed strangers; indeed, in the various and 
repeated intimations by the Hebrew prophets that 
King Messiah should arise in coming days, and 
should gather into one fold Gentile as well as 
Jew, the Mosaic ceremonial law is completely 
ignored. 

Ver. 18. Known untoGod are all his works from 
the beginning of the world. There are many 
variations of the Greek text here, but they all 
yield much the same meaning. On the whole, the 
translation of the best supported reading is—ver. 
17, ‘Saith the Lord, who doeth these things,’ ver. 
18, ‘which were known from the beginning of the 
world ;’ in other words, James says, ‘What we 
now propose to sanction, namely, the extending 
the gospel summons to the heathen world without 
imposing upon them the hard yoke and burden of 
the Mosaic rites and ceremonial law,’ God has 
jrom the very beginning known. It is no unex- 
pected event ; it is simply carrying into effect an 
eternal decree of the ever blessed ‘Trinity. 

Ver. 19. Wherefore my sentence is. Better 
rendered, ‘ My decision,’—that is, ‘I for my part 
decide we ought not to burden them,’ etc. There 
is no authoritative judgment here on the part of 
James. It is simply a weighty opinion of the 
presiding elder; an opinion which, coinciding 
with the already expressed judgment of Peter in 
favour of the Gentile mission, was finally adopted 
by the majority of the Council, and taken as the 
basis of their official decree. 

That we trouble not them, viz. by imposing 
apon these foreign converts burdensome rites and 
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ceremonies, which would effectually separate them 
from the peoples among whom they live, and 
would render impossible the ordinary life either in 
the city or country. 

Ver. 20. But that we write unto them, that 
they abstain from pollutions of idols, etc. On 
the full meaning of the famous injunctions embodied 
in the decree of the Council, see Excursus at the end 
of the chapter, where they are discussed at length. 

Ver. 21. For Moses of old time hath in every 
city them that preach him. This is no figure of 
speech, but a simple expression of what was actu- 
ally the case at that time in the Roman empire. 
There were colonies of Jews in all important cities 
in the East and West, and in each of these, one 
or more synagogues existed, where every Sabbath- 
day the law of Moses was read. In addition, then, 
to the graver reasons (see the Excursus above 
referred to) which rendered the decrees of the 
Council so needful to secure a higher moral life 
among the followers of Jesus living among the 
dissolute subjects of the empire, this verse assigns 
another plea for their enforcement. ‘The Jewish 
Christian, constantly hearing the things specified 
in the decree, forbidden in the Mosaic law read 
by them so reverently every Sabbath-day, would 
be bitterly offended if their fellow-believers indulged 
in things they were so sternly warned against. 
The fathers of the Council hoped that if the Gentile 
Christians carefully abstained from acts which the 
Jews regarded as causing pollution, gradually the 
Christian church and the Christian synagogue, 
both acknowledging the same Messiah, both living 
in the same glorious hopes, would forget the old 
differences of origin, and in the end would form 
one fold under one Shepherd, Jesus Christ. 

Ver. 22. Then pleased it the apostles and 
elders, with the whole church. Or better trans- 
lated, ‘Then it seemed good to the apostles,’ etc. 
The Greek word 230%, rendered ‘it seemed good,’ 
is frequently used in classic Greek in the formal 
resolutions of any popular assembly, and hence 
the decrees of any such assembly are termed +& 
d0yuera, whence our word ‘dogma.’ The decrees 
of this primitive Council were agreed to by the 
united voice of the whole Church. The decree, 
however, ran in the name of the apostle and elder 
brethren only ; see the note on the reading of the 
older Greek Mss. in the next verse (23). 

To send chosen men. There is a slight irregu- 
larity in the cases of the participles here in the 
original Greek (see amended translation). 

Judas surnamed Barsabas. Some have sup- 
posed this envoy of the Jerusalem Church was 
a brother of that Joseph-Barsabas who, with 
Matthias, had been proposed as a candidate for 
the apostleship (Acts i. 23), both being presumably 
sons of one Sabas (éar being the Hebrew for son). 
Nothing, however, is definitely known concerning 
him, except that in the early Church he held the 
rank of ‘a prophet’ (see note on ver. 32); not 
necessarily merely a foreteller of future events, but 
one especially gifted with the power of preaching. 
Judas was esteemed one of the chief men among 
the brethren. 

Silas. Well known in after years as the fellow- 
missionary and friend of St. Paul (1 Thess. i. 1; 
2 Cor. i. 19). It is not improbable that he was 
identical with that Silvanus by whom the First 
Epistle of St. Peter was carried to the churches of 
Asia. Tradition speaks of him as subsequently 

ishop of Corinth. 
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Chief men among the brethren. They were 
certainly among the chief men of the Jerusalem 
community, and their selection indicates an especial 
wish on the part of the Christian governing body 
at Jerusalem to show honour to the Antioch 
Church and the increasing Gentile communions. 

Ver. 23. And they wrote letters by them 
after this manner. The word ‘letters,’ printed 
in the English version in italics, is superfluous ; it 
does not appear in the original Greek. There 
was only ove official document sent round, a faith- 
ful transcript of which St. Luke has no doubt 
given us. 

The apostles and elders and brethren. An 
important variation in the text of the original 
Greek occurs here. The older Mss., with the 
exception of Codex E. (Laudianus), omit xa? of, 
‘and,’ before the word ‘ brethren;’ the verse, then, 
must be read thus: ‘The apostles and the elder 
brethren,’ or: ‘ The brethren which are elders, sent 
to the brethren, etc. . . . greeting.’ Upon this 
reading of the older Mss. Wordsworth remarks: ‘ (1) 
Paul and Barnabas are said to go up to che apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem concerning this question, 
xv. 2. (2) Zhe apostles and elders are said to have 
met together to consider this matter, xv. 6. (3) 
Paul is said to have gone through the cities, de- 
livering to them to keep the decrees determined 
by the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, xvi. 4. 
This triple mention of apostles and elders, without 
the addition of any other party, is significant. It 
seems to indicate that tie apostles and elders consti- 
tuted the Council, as far as the deliberative voice 
and definitive sentence were concerned; and there- 
fore the decree was promulgated in their names.’ 

Unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia. This geographi- 
cal notice of the peoples mentioned specially in 
the decree of the Council gives us some idea how 
widely the preaching of Paul and his companions 
had extended, and how great had been the harvest 
of the Lord already in those early days. The 
mention of Syria here gives us an insight into the 
activity of the missionary enterprise of the Antioch 
Christians. Successful missions had been carried 
on through that great and rich province, of which 
we have no record in the ‘ Acts,’—missions, 
doubtless, conducted by men of the school of Paul 
and Barnabas; in Cilicia, too, the native country 
of Paul, congregations of believers in the Crucified 
had sprung up, and apparently were already 
flourishing communities. 

Ver. 24. Forasmuch as we have heard, that 
certain which went out from us have troubled 
you with words, subverting your souls. These 
zealots for the old law and the Jewish rites came 
evidently from Jerusalem, the headquarters of the 
new faith, and had given out that they were com- 
missioned by the leaders of the Church there. Now 
the assembled Council, in their authoritative decree 
which they sent round, openly disavowed these 
disturbers of the Gentile churches. 

Saying, Ye must be circumcised, and keep the 
law. These words are omitted in most of the 
older Mss. They are doubtless an interpolation 
by some early scribe, who desired to specify in 
detail the points especially selected by these 
Jerusalem Jews in their endeavour to unsettle the 
minds of these Gentile Christians. They are taken, 
of course, from ver. 5-of this chapter; their 
omission, however, in no way detracts from the 
force of the present passage. 
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Ver. 25. To send chosen men unto you. The 
Greek words should be translated here as in verse 
22. In some of the older authorities here, the 
irregularity in the cases of the participles above 
noticed does not appear. 

Our beloved Barnabas and Paul. Commenta- 


tors remark here on the unusual order of the 


- names of the two apostles, Barnabas standing first. 


It is an indirect testimony to the scrupulous accu- 
racy of the writer of the Acts; Barnabas in this 
official letter standing before Paul, because Paul 
had spent but little time in Jerusalem, whilst 
Barnabas among the Christians there had long 


. been a known and honoured leader. 


Ver. 26. Men that have hazarded their lives 
for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
well said by Wordsworth, that ‘the first Christians 
were not wont to praise each other in public, but 
that on the present occasion such a witness, espe- 
cially to St. Paul, was seasonable and appropriate. 
It was a reply to the charges of the judges against 
him; it was a public declaration on the part of the 
other apostles at Jerusalem, that St. Paul’s claims 


-to Divine revelations and to an apostolic mission 


were true, and that there was no difference of 
opinion or disparity in dignity between him and 
the Twelve who had seen the Lord on earth.’ 
These noble men were martyrs in zz// though their 
lives had not yet been laid down; they were well 
carrying out the command, which has been well 
and tersely expressed, ‘Die at the post of duty, 
but gain souls for the Lamb.’ 

Ver. 27. We have sent therefore Judas and 
Silas. These two well-known men, held in high 
honour by the Church, were to testify to the 
genuineness of the letter; by this means the 
Antioch Christians would have oral as well as 
written testimony. ‘These notable envoys,’ Stier 
says, ‘would certify that the letter had actually 
proceeded from a unanimous resolve of the Church 
at Jerusalem, and that Barnabas and Saul were 
thus honoured and beloved there; they would 
give fuller information respecting the decrees, and 
answer every inquiry that might be made, as living 
epistles confirmed by the letter, and confirming it 
in return; and thus by their word they should 
restore again the harmony which those unsent 
members of their Church had disturbed.’ 

Ver. 28. For it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost, and to us. To us inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, to us His ministers and organs for declaring 
the truth—a mode of expression not uncommon in 
the Old Testament, where we read : ‘ The people 
believed the Lord and His servant Moses,’ Ex. 
xiv. 31; ‘ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,’ 
Judg. vii. 18-20; ‘The people feared the Lord 
and Samuel,’ 1 Sam. xii. 18. This expression, 
‘Tt seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us,’ is 
‘an apostolic statement of the true doctrine of 
inspiration. The apostles were inspired by God, 
but they did not lose their personal identity. The 
human element was not absorbed into the Divine, 
but it was spiritualized and transfigured by it’ 
(Wordsworth). 

‘The decrees of the Council of Jerusalem were 
not, as the canons of other ecclesiastical assemblies, 
human, but very divine ordinances; for which 
cause the churches were far and wide commanded 
everywhere to see them kept no otherwise than 
if Christ Himself had personally on earth been 
the author of them. 

‘The cause why that Council was of so great 
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authority and credit above all others which have 
been held since then, is expressed in those words, 
“Unto the Holy Ghost and to us it hath seemed good.” 
. . . Wherefore, inasmuch as the Council of Jeru- 
salem did chance to consist of men so enlightened, 
it had authority greater than were meet for any other 
council besides to challenge, wherein no such per- 
sons are’ (Hooker, £cc, Polity, Book viii. chap. vi.). 

Ver. 29. That ye abstain from meats offered 
to idols. ‘The articles in the letter of the Council 
are identical with the points mentioned by James 
in his speech. They are discussed in the Excursus. 

Fare ye well. The Greek word rendered 
‘fare ye well’ is equivalent to the Latin ‘ valete.’ 
It was the customary conclusion to letters among 
the Greeks. See the epistle of Claudius Lysias to 
Festus, Acts xxiii. 30. 

Ver. 30. So when they were dismissed. These 
words probably imply a formal and solemn leave- 
taking on the part of the Jerusalem Church, 
accompanied with certain religious services. 

Ver. 31. Which when they had read, they 
rejoiced for the consolation. The consolation 
over which they rejoiced was not merely that a 
dispute which threatened such grave consequences 
was so happily terminated, but because the Church 
in council had ruled that the Gentiles, if they 
accepted Christianity, were not to be subjected 
to the painful yoke of the Mosaic ritual and 
ordinances. To those far-sighted men who hoped 
for a world-wide Church, the decree removed a 
bar which must effectually have hindered any 
advance on the part of the Church of Christ 
beyond the lines of Judaism. 

Ver. 32. Judas and Silas being prophets. 
In the Church of the first days existed a certain 
number of men known as ‘prophets.’ We hear 
of them, by chance it seems, but still frequently, in 
the varied writings of the New Testament. It 
seems in that age, when the foundation-stones of 
the mighty temple of Christianity were being laid 
in so many lands, that hundreds, it may possibly 
have been thousands of inspired men were helping 
forward the Master’s work, and yet of most of 
these all record has disappeared. ‘Their voices 
smote the air, and did their work, and died away, 
and we catch but the faintest echoes of them. 
Their words were written on the sand, and the 
advancing waves of time have washed away all or 
nearly all the traces of what was once as awful as 
the handwriting on the wall’ (Plumptre). 

What now do we know of this strange gift of 
prophecy, so soon taken away from men? It was 
no mere power of foretelling future events; the 
chief characteristic feature of these prophets of 
early Christianity was that the prophets possessed 
a strange, winning power of words, which had a 
weighty effect on their hearers. They were, 
then, earnest, impassioned preachers, who pos- 
sessed a supernatural insight into the hearts of 
men; they seemed to know what was in their 
minds, they read their most secret thoughts 
(1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25). With these mighty gifts they 
also were endowed in many cases with a power 
of foretelling future events (see Acts xi. 27-30, 
xxi. 4, IO and II, xx. 23); but from the general 
tenor of the New Testament writings, this pro- 
phetic gift was apparently little exercised by these 
servants of the Lord. Among the influences at 
work in those first years of care and anxiety, when 
Christianity, struggling against the opposition of 
the whole world, still advanced and ever advanced 
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with strange, resistless power, unaided by any 
human help, must be reckoned the Divine gift of 
prophecy in this extended sense ; but few details 
of this power have been preserved, hardly any 
record of its use. Scattered notices only remain 
to tell us how numerous in the first days were 
those gifted men known as ‘prophets in the 
Church,’ and how constantly they made use of 
the ‘talent’ entrusted to them; but for us it is in 
fact a lost page in the history of the Apostolic 
Church. (For a more elaborate discussion on 
this interesting question, see Professor Plumptre’s 
essay, in his Biblical Studies, on the prophets of 
the New Testament ; and on the whole question of 
prophesying, Dean Stanley, Lectures XIX. Xx., 
On the Fewish Church.) ie 

Ver. 33. They were let go in peace. Better 
rendered, ‘ They were dismissed with peace ;’ that 
is, once more, in a solemn meeting, the Antioch 
brethren took leave of the Jerusalem envoys with 
prayer and ‘with peace,’ the formula customary 
at parting (see Mark vy. 34; Luke vii. 50, viii. 
48; Acts xvi. 36). Judas and Silas both returned 
to Jerusalem to give account of their mission at 
Antioch, and Silas returned soon to Antioch to 
be with Paul; won over, no doubt, to a deep 
admiration of the single-hearted apostle by his 
earnestness and fervour, this prophet of the old 
mother Church attached himself henceforth to the 
fortunes of Paul. 

Ver. 34. Notwithstanding it pleased Silas to 
abide there still. This verse is wanting in the 
older Mss., and in many of the chief versions. 
It is evidently a marginal gloss, originally inserted 
to explain how Silas, notwithstanding the state- 
ment of ver. 33, was at hand (ver. 40) conveniently 
for Paul to choose him as companion in travel. 

Ver. 35. Paul also and Barnabas continued in 
Antioch, teaching and preaching the word of 
the Lord. During this residence of Paul in the 
Syrian metropolis the dispute took place between 
Paul and Peter related in the Galatian letter, 
ii. 11-16. This is not told here. The writer of 
the ‘ Acts’ did not omit this episode because he 
wished to pass over in silence this grave difference 
of opinion between the two great Christian 
leaders ; the purpose of this early church history 
was not to record the principal events in the lives 
of either Peter or Paul, but simply to tell the 
story of the foundation of the Christian Church, 
and how in the first thirty years the doctrines of 
Jesus were carried by the first missionary preachers 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, and from Antioch to 
Rome. The dispute in question was followed by 
no important consequnces. The sorrowful incident 
is thus graphically related (in the Zzfe of Paul, 
Conybeare and Howson, chap. vii.): ‘At this time 
certain Jewish brethren came ‘‘ from James,” who 
presided over the Church at Jerusalem. Whether 
they were really sent on some mission by the 
Apostle James, or we are merely to understand 
that they came from Jerusalem, they brought with 
them their old Hebrew repugnance against social 
intercourse with the uncircumcised ; and Peter in 
their society began to vacillate. In weak com- 
pliance with their prejudices, he ‘‘ withdrew and 
separated himself” from those whom he had lately 
treated as brethren and equals in Christ. Just as 
in an earlier part of his life he had first asserted 
his readiness to follow his Master to death, and 
then denied Him through fear of a maid-servant ; 
so now, after publicly protesting against the 
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notion of making any difference between the Jew 
and the Gentile, and against laying on the neck 
of the latter a yoke which the former had never 
been able to bear, we find him contradicting his 
own principles, and, through fear of those who 
were of the circumcision, giving all the sanction of 
his example to the introduction of caste into the 
Church of Christ. . . . Other Jewish Christians, 
as was naturally to be expected, were led away 
by his example; and even Barnabas, the chosen 
companion of the Apostle of the Gentiles, who 
had been a witness and an actor in all the great 
transactions in Cyprus, in Pisidia, and Lycaonia,— 
even Barnabas the missionary was ‘‘carried away” 
with the dissimulation of the rest. When St. Paul 
was a spectator of such inconsistency, and per- 
ceived both the motive in which it originated and 
the results to which it was leading, he would have 
been a traitor to his Master’s cause if he had 
hesitated (to use his own emphatic words) to 
rebuke Peter ‘‘ before all,” and to ‘‘ withstand 
him to the face.”’ 

How long the division between Peter and Paul 
continued we know not, but it is ‘ very pleasant 
to turn to a passage at the conclusion of one of 
St. Peter’s letters, where, in speaking of the long- 
suffering of our Lord, and of the prospect of sinless 
happiness in the world to come, he alludes in 
touching words to the epistles of oz beloved brother 
faul. We see how entirely past differences are 
forgotten, how all earthly misunderstandings are 
absorbed and lost in the contemplation of Christ 
and the eternal life.’ Respecting St. Peter’s 
visit to and connection with Antioch, there is an 
ancient and well-known tradition which represents 
St. Peter as having held the see of Antioch for 
seven years before that of Rome. The tradition, 
however, cannot be said to be supported by what 
we know of the history of the apostle. 


The Separation of Barnabas and Paul—The Secona 
Missionary Fourney of St. Paul—Asia Minor, 
XV. 37-xvi. 8. 


Ver. 37. And Barnabas determined to take 
with them John, whose surname was Mark. 
Barnabas seems at once to have fallen in with the 
wishes of Paul, and to have consented to visit 
again with him those Gentile congregations they 
had gathered together in their first missionary 
journey; but Barnabas advised that they should 
take with them Mark again, as their trusted friend 
and companion. There is no doubt that Barnabas 
was influenced by the relationship of Mark to him; 
still, the conduct of Barnabas on this occasion is 
strictly in accordance with the rest of the acts of 
his life, so far as we are acquainted with them. 
The old kindness of heart which prompted him 
in old days to seek out Saul, the former perse- 
cutor of the followers of Jesus, and to plead his 
cause with the Jewish Christian leaders at Jeru- 
salem, now induced him to forget Mark’s former 
faint-heartedness, and to welcome him again as a 
fellow-labourer in the Master’s cause. 

In the all-seeing wisdom of God, the stern 
severity of Paul and the gentle love of Barnabas, 
on the one side seem to have deeply humbled, 
and on the other to have preserved from despond- 
ency, the hitherto weak and vacillating spirit of 
the young disciple, who became, under the tutelage 
of Barnabas, subsequently one of the brave Chris- 
tian leaders of the first days. 

Ver. 38. But Paul thought not good to take 
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him with them. ‘ We may well believe that 


_Paul’s own mouth gave originally the character to 


this sentence ’ (Alford). 
Who departed from them from Pamphylia, 


See Acts xiii. 13, where this backsliding of Mark 


is briefly mentioned. Some have tried to excuse 
the desertion of Mark by supposing it was on 
account’ of illness or weak health, but Paul would 
never have censured him so severely had this really 
been the cause of his leaving them. No doubt the 
young man shrank from the toils and dangers of 
the work, and such conduct one like Paul could 
never bear or even find excuses for. It has been 
suggested with some reason that the dispute 
between Peter and Paul, in which Barnabas even 
was carried away by the party opposing Paul, had 
left behind a coolness between the two former 
friends; and on this account Paul was less likely to 
condone any former offence or weakness shown by 
Barnabas’ nephew. The strict and truthful accu- 
racy of the writer of these ‘ Acts’ is shown by his 
faithful record of the parting between the two 
friends Barnabas and Paul. It was necessary 
for his history of the first beginnings of Chris- 
tianity to show how the founders of the Gentile 
missions first separated and chose independent 
fields of labour; therefore, in his work, the writer 
does not shrink from telling the story of this 
sorrowful dispute. Both those noble men seemed 
to have erred—the one perhaps too harsh, the 
other too forgiving; neither chose to yield his 
opinion, and so they parted. The New Testament 
writers, faithful and true, tell us but of One 
Teacher whose love and charity never failed. 

Ver. 39. And the contention was so sharp 
between them, that they departed asunder one 
from the other. Neither would yield ; they sepa- 
rated for ever. This is the last mention of the 
generous-hearted Barnabas inthe ‘Acts.’ However, 
if the two old friends and devoted servants of God 
parted in anger, they soon forgot all bitterness ; 
for, in the first Corinthian letter, Paul speaks in 
high terms of Barnabas as of one busy in the 
Master’s service, while in later days he writes 
even of Mark as his fellow-labourer, as of one who 
was profitable to the ministry, and one of the 
causes of his (Paul’s) comfort (Philemon 24; 
elim. iv. 11; Col. iv. 10, 11). 

And so Barnabas took Mark, and sailed unto 
Cyprus. ‘If, as the shores of Asia lessened upon 
his sight, the spirit of prophecy had entered into 
the heart of the weak disciple, who had turned 
back when his hand was on the plough, and who 
had been judged, by the chiefest of Christ’s 
captains, unworthy thenceforward to go forth with 
him to the work, how wonderful would he have 
thought it that by the lion symbol in future ages 
he was to be represented among men! How 
woeful, that the war-cry of his name should so 
often reanimate the rage of the soldier on those 
very plains where he himself had failed in the 
courage of the Christian, and so often dye with 
fruitless blood that very Cypriot Sea over whose 
waves, in repentance and shame, he was following 
the Son of Consolation !’ (Ruskin, Stones of Venice, 
* The Sea Stories,’ chap. iv.). 

In later times, we know Mark became once 
more the loved and trusted companion of Paul 
(see above for New Test. ref.). We find him with 
Peter at Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13). In the closing 
days of Paul’s life, he seems to have been with 
Timothy at Ephesus (2 Tim. iv. 11). That he was 
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long the trusted friend and secretary of Peter was 
the undisputed tradition of the early Church. 
Papias, writing very early in the second century, 
records how John the elder said: ‘ Mark, being 
the interpreter of Peter, wrote down exactly what- 
ever things he remembered, but yet not in the 
order in which Christ either spoke or did them, 
for he was neither a hearer nor a follower of the 
Lord’s, but he was afterwards, as I (Papias) said, 
a follower of Peter” Another record speaks of 
Mark as Peter’s companion at Rome. Subse- 
quently, church historians relate how Mark 
founded (probably organized) the Church of Alex- 
andria, and became its bishop, and there endured 
a martyr’s death. _ 

Ver. 40. And Paul chose Silas. Silas was one 
of the deputies chosen to accompany Paul and 
Barnabas by the Jerusalem Council. He was 
eminently fitted for the work to which Paul 
appointed him. A leader in the Jerusalem 
Church, and one who stood high in the opinion 
of the apostles and elders of the mother Church, 
he was able, from his own personal knowledge, to 
bear his testimony to the perfect accord which 
reigned between Paul and the older apostles. 

Being recommended by the brethren unto the 
grace of God. The feeling of the majority of the 
Antioch Christians in the matter of the dispute 
between Paul and Barnabas was evidently with 
the former ; for, when Paul had selected his com- 
panion, and was ready to start on his great work, 
he was especially commended by the brethren to 
the grace of God, thus receiving a solemn official 
sanction to his mission. 

Ver. 41. And he went through Syria and 
Cilicia, confirming the churches. Nothing in 
detail is known of the foundation and early history 
of these congregatiors. Their existence, however, 
at this early period, testifies to the marvellous and 
rapid spread of the gospel of Jesus Christ during 
the first years which followed the Ascension. 


EXcurRsus A. 


ON THE GREAT QUESTION WHICH WAS DECIDED 
BY THE First CHURCH COUNCIL. 


In the first years which succeeded their Master’s 
ascension, the disciples evidently, while following ~ 
out the line of conduct traced for them by their 
Divine Friend and Teacher, remained in all out- 
ward observances sévict Fews. During these early 
years there was no sign in the growing Church of 
Jerusalem and Palestine that the followers of Jesus 
of Nazareth would ever be different from the rest 
of the widely-scattered chosen people, save that 
the Nazarene Jew would hold that Messiah had 
appeared, and had shown Himself to His people. 
No bar, indeed, existed between the outer Gentile 
world and the little Church of Jesus. Any one 
might enter the fold of Christ and join the brother- 
hood which called on the Crucified, but in that 
case the converted one must become a Few. 

The Samaritans converted by the preaching of 
Philip the Ethiopian treasurer, and Cornelius the 
centurion, are hardly exceptions to what seems to 
have been the early rule of the believers in Jesus. 
These had been connected more or less closely with 
Judaism before their admission into the brotherhood, 
and no doubt, after their conversion to the faith of 
Christ, more closely cemented their connection 
with the Hebrew race, its ritual, and its hopes. 

But the rise of the Church of Antioch, and the 
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successful missionary efforts of Barnabas and Paul 
in Asia Minor, brought the older disciples—the 
men who had been with Jesus during His early 
life—face to face with great questions which were 
stirred up by this rapid and (apparently by them) 
undreamed-of increase in the number of foreign 
believers in Jesus. : 

Was the great Gentile world, then beginning to 
listen to their Divine Master’s voice, to be told 
that before they might join the new society which 
Jesus had founded, they must submit to the laws 
and ordinances of the Hebrew race, to rites and 
customs which would effectually separate them for 
ever from the rest of the world? Or, in other 
words, must the Gentiles be told if they would 
become Christians they must first become Jews? 
The Church of Antioch and their famous missionary 
teachers, Barnabas and Paul, had already practi- 
cally answered the question when they offered the 
privileges of the brotherhood to all who chose to 
take upon them the easy yoke and light burden of 
Jesus Christ. Their offer they hampered with no 
conditions of ceremonial, no obligation of virtual 
separation from the peoples around ; any one, 
Greek, Roman, or Asiatic, if he would promise 
to live the pure, noble life Christ taught, might 
become a Christian without becoming at the same 
time a Jew. 

But there were men in the Jerusalem Church, 
men dwelling under the shadow of the temple, in 
daily contact with the rigid and exclusive Pharisee 
party,—not improbably Pharisees themselves still, 
though believers on Jesus,—to whom this brother- 
hood with Gentiles, uncircumcised and untaught 
in the stern, exclusive Mosaic ritual, was a thought 
abhorrent and unbearable. Some such fanatic 
spirits, we read in chap. xv. ver. I of the Acts, 
went down—most probably uncommissioned by 
the apostles—to Antioch, to endeavour to force a 
stricter practice on the daring and innovating 
church of the great Syrian city. 

This interference of the mother Church of Chris- 
tianity with the powerful and energetic Gentile 
Church of Antioch, called for promptand immediate 
action on the part of those who presided over the 
Syrian communities. The question was indeed a 
vital one; then or never must it be decided, was 
Christianity to be preached to all peoples as a 
world religion, or was belief in Jesus to be merely 
a tenet ofa Pharisee sect of the great Jewish nation? 
No thought of aschism seems to have for an instant 
clouded the minds of the Antioch leaders. They 
felt the deep importance of the crisis. They would 
seek out of themselves the honoured fathers of the 
Jerusalem Church; would tell them of the mighty 
victories already won in their common Master’s 
name; would describe to them the vast fields open- 
ing out before them, already white for harvest ; 
and then would appeal to their great, loving hearts, 
if such a work ought to be marred, or at least 
narrowed, by the rigid enforcement of any stern 
Hebrew rites andlaws. This mission—the object 
of which was lovingly to conciliate the Jewish 
Christian leaders—was entrusted by the Antioch 
brotherhood to the generous Barnabas and the 
enthusiastic Paul. 

It was completely successful. The story of Paul’s 
work at Antioch and Iconium, in Lystra and Derbe, 
told with the warm, bright eloquence of the noble 
and devoted missionary, at once won over to what 
we may term the Gentile side the old companions 
of the Lord, Peter and James and John, the pillars 
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of the mother Church. A spirit of loving concilia- 
tion brooded over this first and chiefest of Church 
Councils. Paul and Barnabas gladly offered for the 
Gentiles to give up practices specially repugnant 
in the eyes of a pious Jew, while Peter and the 
apostles for ever sanctioned the admission of 
stranger peoples into the brotherhood of Christians, 
without requiring from the peoples so ‘admitted 
any submission to Jewish rites or obedience to 
Jewish ceremonial laws. 

But while the leaders of the Jerusalem community 
took a broad and generous view of this vital question, 
upon which the future of Christianity depended, 
there were others in the same Hebrew Church who 
clung to the old distinctions, and persisted in re- 
garding their Gentile fellow-believers as unclean. 
These, and the men who thought with them, were 
those relentless Judaizing antagonists who em- 
bittered Paul’s long and successful career. With 
scarcely an exception, the letters of the great mis- — 
sionary all refer, in terms more or less anxious, to this 
sleepless, intense hostility on the part of a Jewish 
section of Christians. After the death of Paul, for 
some time we have some difficulty in exactly defin- 
ing the relations between the Gentile and Jewish 
parties in the Christian Church. The fall of 
Jerusalem, however, shortly after the apostle’s 
martyrdom, and the destruction of the temple, no 
doubt was a fatal blow to the Judaizing section of 
the Christian communities in all countries. The 
reprisals which closed the bloody episode of the 
rebellion of Barcochba, ‘the son of the star,’ in 
Palestine some sixty-three years after the fall of 
the city, when Rome stamped out the remains of 
Judaism with crushing severity, completed the ruin 
of the Jewish Christian Church. The practice of 
circumcision, the observance of the Sabbath, and 
other marks of Judaism were visited with extreme 
penalties. Henceforth their numbers were so 
diminished, and their influence in consequence so 
weakened, that their existence could no longer be 
deemed a serious danger to the Christian Gentile 
Church. Still, with that strange tenacity which 
characterizes the Hebrew race, the broken and 
ruined sect held together, and we can trace its life 
as far as the fifth century of our era. They were 
divided into two sects. The smaller, knewn as 
Nazarenes, while clinging to the old Mosaic 
law with a passionate love, were for the most part 
orthodox in their creed, and held communion with 
Catholic Christians. These for the most part 
dwelt in Palestine or the neighbouring countries. 
The larger and most important sect were usually 
termed Ebionites, and were not confined to Pales- 
tine, but were to be found in Rome and in most 
of the great cities where Jews lived and traded. 

These Judaizing Christians rigidly observed the 
ordinances of Moses, and refused to acknowledge 
as brethren any who declined strictly to conform 
to the old Jewish law. These naturally rejected 
as false and heretical the writings of St. Paul, 
whose memory they held in abhorrence; as was 
to be expected in these unhappy descendants of the 
first rebels in the Christian camp, they gradually 
changed the fundamental articles of faith delivered 
to the Church by those men whom the Lord Him- 
self had taught. We read even how these Ebionite 
Christians held the Redeemer of the world to be a 
mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary. 

These heretics formed \a powerful and numerous 
party in the second and third centuries of our era. 
In the dim twilight of these early days, we con- 
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stantly catch sight of these enemies, ever bitter and 
hostile to the orthodox Christians ; we even in the 
so-called Clementine writings—the /Yomilies and 
Recognitions—possess fragments of their literature. 

Towards the close of the fourth century, though 
still numerous in many of the great cities of the 
empire, the number of the Ebionites was gradually 
diminishing ; and after the first half of the fifth 
century, the heresy, which we first read of in the 
fifteenth chapter of the ‘ Acts,’ threatening the very 
existence of the Gentile Church of Antioch, seems 
to have died out. 

Bishop Lightfoot, in the dissertation which 
closes his commentary on the Galatian Epistle, 
well sums up the lesson which Christians of our 
time may learn from this history of the first ages of 
the gospel. ‘We may well take courage,’ he 
writes, ‘from the study. However great may be the 
theological differences and religious animosities of 
our own time, they are far surpassed in magnitude 
by the distractions of an age which, closing our 
eyes to facts, we are apt to invest with an ideal 
excellence. In the early Church was fulfilled, in 
its inward dissensions no less than in its outward 

. sufferings, the Master’s sad warning, that He came 
not to send peace on earth, but a sword.’ 


Excursus B. 
THE MEMBERS WHO COMPOSED THE COUNCIL. 


The Council was probably of a much more 
representative character than has been usually 
supposed, or than appears from the brief notice 
of Acts xv. It was more than a mere meeting 
of certain chosen delegates from two churches, 
Jerusalem and Antioch, presided over by two or 
more of the older apostles. The Church of 
Antioch, in the persons of Paul and Barnabas, 
represented the thoughts and feelings of far distant 
Gentile churches ; for many of those congregations 
gathered together in the centre of Asia Minor 
must have been mainly composed of Heathen, not 
of Jewish element. The Church of Jerusalem, 
again, represented the thoughts and feelings not 
merely of the Palestine Jews, but of the Jews 
scattered over the whole known world. The 
Hebrew Christians of Jerusalem and of the Holy 
Land were only a portion of that community of 
believers which made up the Jerusalem Church. 
From the statement of Acts vi., we learn that 
each of the great foreign Jewish colonies possessed 
a synagogue at Jerusalem. No doubt many a 
foreign Jew was drawn by motives of religious 
attachment to settle in the famous historical centre 
of this race, so that a large colony of strangers 
found a permanent home in the neighbourhood of 
the Jerusalem Temple. This colony of foreign 
Jews was made up and constantly recruited from 
world-renowned marts like Alexandria or Rome, 
from famous cities like Cyrene and Tarsus ; and at 
certain seasons, at the Passover, for instance, these 
colonies of foreign Jews at Jerusalem were largely 
increased. ‘These strangers of the people, when 
they visited the land and home of their fathers, 
found a welcome in the various foreign synagogues 
established in Jerusalem, where they heard the 
law read and expounded in the language or 
dialects familiar to them, and even listened to 
Rabbis trained in the peculiar school of teaching to 
which they were attached. From these varied 
centres of Jewish thought, the Nazarene, or as it 
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was subsequently called the Christian, brotherhood 
was of course largely recruited. 

Among the ‘elders’ assembled that day with 
the apostles, we can well imagine representatives 
of each peculiar rabbinic school,—men who, even 
after their conversion to Christianity, still ordered 
their lives in strict conformity to the waditions of 
the school to which they formerly belonged. 
There were some, doubtless, of that rigid and 
exclusive Pharisee sect which declared glass 
vessels and the very soil of Gentile lands un- 
clean; these set their faces not merely against 
encouraging proselytes from the Gentile people, 
but even declined all social intercourse with the 
hated stranger. There were others who must 
have once listened to the teaching of Philo of 
Alexandria, the Jeader of Jewish thought in that 
great Egyptian city, the home of so many of the 
chosen people. These must have heard a far 
broader interpretation of the law and the prophets 
than their Pharisee brethren in the Holy Land 
were accustomed to receive from the famous 
Palestine teachers; and the thought of a great 
Gentile Church sharing the same privileges as 
they enjoyed, could hardly have been a strange 
idea to men who had heard a teaching which 
attempted ‘to make their sacred records of the 
remote past of the patriarchal age speak the 
thoughts of the schools of Greece.’ 

Some of the ‘elders’ who assisted at that 
Council must have been pupils in the school of 
that famous Hillel who taught his disciples to 
love and to bring all men into communion with 
the law,—a law which, he explained, was com- 
prehended in a generous, all-embracing love. 

An assembly thus composed of representatives 
of the principal Jewish schools then existing in 
Palestine and in foreign countries, as well as of 
the new Gentile communities of Antioch and of . 
Asia Minor, may well be termed a ‘ General 
Council.’ Such an assembly only could have 
put out authoritatively, decrees at once so practical 
and conciliatory, and at the same time acceptable 
to all except those bigoted and fanatical Jews who 
wished to exclude every Gentile soul from all 
religious privileges in this life, and from all share 
of blessedness in the life to come. 


Excursus C, 
THE CANONS OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Canons of the first Christian Council must 
always command a peculiar and especial interest. 
This Council was held at Jerusalem, about the 
year 50 of our era. Christianity had already 
spread to a wide extent among the Gentile peoples; 
the great missionary who had mainly accomplished 
this work was St. Paul of Tarsus. A_ bitter 
opposition on the part of the Jews had sprung up 
in Antioch and in other centres against his teach- 
ing and his practice. To defend himself, his 
teaching and his acts, and to prevent, if possible, 
anything like a schism among the followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth, St. Paul came to Jerusalem 
and there publicly met the original teachers, the 
universally-acknowledged ‘ pillars’ of Christianity. 
Among the most prominent were St. Peter, St. 
James, the Lord’s brother, and St. John. 

The rough abstract of the decision which these 
venerable elders of our faith came to on this 
memorable occasion, has excited much contro- 
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were not to be troubled with any Jewish obliga- 
tions ; they were to be received into the Christian 
brotherhood on the condition simply of abstaining 
from four practices peculiarly abhorrent to the 
Jewish mind. 

Now, it is the broad gulf which separates one 
of these four (fornication) from the other three 
which constitutes, in great measure, the difficulty 
we speak of. Why, it is asked, is this deadly sin 
joined to and apparently placed on the same 
platform with three comparatively indifferent acts? 
On consideration, it appears that two great points 
were involved in these simple canons—(1) The 
relations of the Gentile converts to the great mass 
of the Heathen peoples around them; (2) The 
relations of these same converts to the Jewish 
Christian community in whose society in many 
places they would be constantly thrown. The 
four commands, we shall see, fall naturally into 
two groups. ‘The first, involving the relation of 
Christians to the heathen world, contains the 
warning against pollutions of idols and fornication. 
The second has exclusively in view the necessary 
connection between Gentile and Jewish converts, 
and selects from the elaborate system of Hebrew 
ordinances the two which would most nearly affect 
all intercourse between these two classes of Chris- 
tian converts. 

In the first group, ‘the pollution of idols’ in- 
volved far more than the mere eating of meats 
offered in an idol temple. The inspired framers 
of these primitive decrees well knew that ‘an idol 
was nothing in the world, and that there was none 
other God but one ;’ but they knew, too, that the 
idol-worship of the first century of our era, the 
age in which they lived, poisoned the whole life of 
society in Greece, in Italy, in the East. One who 
certainly would paint no over-coloured picture of 
the degradation of Pagan life well writes: 1—‘ The 
voluptuous worship of Aphrodite gave a kind of 
religious sanction to their (Courtesans’) profession. 
Courtesans were the priestesses in her temples, 
and those of Corinth were believed by their prayers 
to have averted calamities from their city. Prosti- 
tution is said to have entered into the religious 
rites of Babylon, Byblos, Cyprus, and Corinth ; 
and these, as well as Miletus, Tenedos, Lesbos, and 
Abydos, became famous for their schools of vice 
which grew up under the shadow of the temples.’ 
Another writer tells us:* ‘If we wish to realize the 
appearance and reality of the complicated heathen- 
ism of the first Christian century, we must en- 
deavour to imagine the scene of the ‘‘ Daphne” 
suburb of Antioch, with its fountains and groves 
of bay trees, its bright buildings, its crowds of 
licentious votaries, its statue of Apollo, where 
under the climate of Syria and the wealthy patron- 
age of Rome all that was beautiful in nature and 
art had created a sanctuary for a perpetual festival 
of vice.” To the warning respecting ‘ pollutions of 
idols,’ the council added a command to abstain 
from fornication, a deadly group of sins closely 
associated with much of the current idol-worship 
of the day; and, indeed, it was time to call the 
attention of mankind to the imperative duty of 
gravely renouncing those sins which the popular 
religion of the day had not only condoned, but 
had even glorified with the halo of a sacred 
sanction. 


1 Lecky, Hist. of Furopean Morais, chap. v. 
2 Conybeare and Howson, Sz. Pad, chap. iv. 
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The second group contains what may be termed 
ceremonial charges to abstain from the flesh of | 
animals which had been strangled (that is, whose © 
blood was not poured forth), and generally from 
the eating of blood. Neglect of this simple in- 
junction in a state of society where Jewish and 
Gentile converts were so frequently and so in- 
timately thrown together, would have been a fruit- 
ful source of bitter hate and recrimination, for the 
pious Jew from time immemorial had been trained 
to regard blood as a sacred thing. The symbolic 
holiness of blood was taught to Noah the patriarch ; 
it was repeated with strange persistence among 
the desert laws to Moses; it is reiterated in 
Deuteronomy. The perpetually-recurring sacri- 
fices ever kept alive in the homes of Israel the 
same solemn mysterious truth, that it was ‘ the 
blood that maketh an atonement for the soul’ 
(Lev. xvii. 11). This strange Hebrew reverence 
for blood, the command reiterated so often in the’ 
law,! that no blood be mixed with their food, bore 
witness to the deep-seated belief in the heart of 
Israel, that in some mysterious way blood was the 
agent of the purification of all things, ‘that all 
things were to be purged with blood ; that without 
shedding of blood there was no remission’ (Heb. 
ix. 22). Nor could this people be expected to 
see as yet, that their holiest type, their most 
sacred symbol, was for ever done away with, 
now that men and angels had seen poured out 
once and for ever THE BLOOD of the sinless 
Sufferer. 

It is exceedingly doubtful if these primitive 
Canons were in any way founded on the so-called 
seven precepts of Noah ; for of the four articles in 
which the decisions of the Council were embodied, 
only one, ‘the eating of the blood,’ is directly 
named in these seven precepts. Neither is it 
probable that the apostles and elders proposed to 
convert the Gentile converts into ‘proselytes of 
the gate, —men who, while remaining uncircum- 
cised, became worshippers of the one true God, 
and observed the seven precepts of Noah which 
forbade blasphemy, idolatry, murder, incest, theft, 
disobedience to magistrates, and eating flesh with 
the blood in it,—for the very existence of this class 
of ‘proselytes of the gate’ in the time of the 
apostles rests on doubtful authority. The four 
articles seem rather to have been dictated by the 
needs of the times. How could the Gentile be 
received into the brotherhood of Christ with the 
least possible disturbance of his everyday life in 
the busy world, with the least possible shock to 
the prejudices of those Jews with whom he would 
come in contact, due regard being had, on the one 
hand, to the pure life commanded by Jesus, and, 
on the other, to that love and mutual forbearance 
which are the spirit of Christianity? The Council 
of Jerusalem answers these questions by the four 
commands they sent out to all Gentile converts. 
Two of these charges tell them, if they would be 
Christians, then they must separate themselves 
from the impure licence of the Pagan life. The 
other two forbid them rudely to shock the con- 
sciences of their fellow-believers, the redeemed of 
Israel. 

The spirit of these first decrees of the Christian 
Church, which enjoined purity of life, brotherly 
forbearance and love, on its earliest disciples, was 
meant to be lasting; but the decrees themselves 
were intended only to be in force while the canses 

1 Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 13, 14; Deut. xii. 16, 23, 
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which called them forth endured. As Christianity 
spread and its doctrines became generally known, 
the old Pagan life withered away, its gods became 
universally discredited, its temples were deserted 
without the aid of laws and decrees forbidding 
men to frequent their polluted courts; while 
those Jews who welcomed the knowledge of Christ 
became merged in the new society, and as years 
_ passed on, gradually came to see that all symbols 
of the great sacrifice were useless, and might be 
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laid aside, now that the great sacrifice itself had 
been offered! 


1 The Catholic Church, till nearly the time of St. Augus- 
tine, complying with the decree of this first Council, abstained 
from eating blood; but, in the days of St. Augustine, this 
practice seems to have ceased altogether in the African 
Church (see contra Manich. xxxii. 13, quoted by Meyer). 
Strict rules on this point were enacted in the Council of 
Gangra, and againin the Council of Trullo, It is also strictly 
prohibited in oe so-called Apostolic Canons (see Bingham, 
Chr. Ant. xvii. 5). 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Paul and Silas visit certain of the Churches founded by himself and Barnabas 
on their First Missionary Fourney—Paul preaches for the First Time in 
Europe—The Church of Philippi is founded. ; 


I HEN came he to * Derbe and “ Lystra: and behold, a cer- sees 
= ane ? 
tain disciple was there, named ¢ Timotheus,' “the son of 2% *¥m 5 


a certain woman, which was a Jewess,? and believed; but his 
2 father was a Greek: Which ¢was well reported of by the 
3 brethren that were at *Lystra and ° Iconium. 
Paul have to go forth with him; and “took and circumcised 
him because of the Jews which were in those quarters: for they 
4 *knew all that his father was a Greek. And as they went 
through the cities, they delivered them the * decrees for to keep, 
* that were ordained of the apostles and * elders which were at 


XIX. 22, XX. 43 

Rom. xvi. 21; 

1 Cor. iv. 17, 

Xvi. I0; 

2 Cor. i. 1, 193 

Phil.i.1,ii.19; 

Golvas a3 

x Thes, i. x, 

iii. 2, 6; 

2 Thes. i. 13 

w Lim, 2; 

18, vi. 20; 

2 Tim. i. 2; 

Philem. 1 ; 

Heb. xiii. 23. 
c2 Tim i. 5. 

So 2 Tim. 


Him would 


? : iil, £S;, 
5 Jerusalem, And so were ’ the churches’ “established in the dee ch. vi. 3. 


faith, and increased in number daily. 
6 Now when they had gone* throughout ” Phrygia and the 
region ® of ° Galatia, and were forbidden® of the Holy Ghost’ 
7 to preach the word in 4 Asia, After they were come to Mysia 


e See ch. xiv.r. 

J Cp. x Cor. ix. 
20 with Gal. 
ii. 3 and v. 2. 

g Mat. xxv. 24 
(Gk.). 

ASee Lu. ii. 1. 

z Ch. xv.28,29. 

? Rk Seech. xi. 30. 


“they assayed to go into ” Bithynia: but the Spirit ® suffered So ch. xv.4. 


8 them not. 


10 Macedonia, and help us. 


immediately “we endeavoured to go into ” Macedonia, * assur- ,? 
edly gathering that the Lord had called us for to preach the 
II gospel unto them. Therefore loosing from °* Troas, we ” came 


1 ory ‘ Timothy.’ 


2 The older authorities omitting ‘certain, the translation will run thus: 


‘the son of a Jewish woman.’ 
8 better, ‘and so the churches were,’ eéc. 


m See 1Pet.v.g. 


And they passing by Mysia came down to * Troas. See ch. ii. x0. 
9 And “a vision appeared to Paul in the night; There stood’ a 

man of *” Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, Come over into 
And after he had seen ‘the vision, 4 $e ch-% 9. 


o Ch. xviii. 235 
1 Cor. xvi. 1; 
Gal. i. 2, iii.1; 
2 Tim. iv. 10; 
r Pet. i. 1. 


g See Rom. i. 


3. 

vz Pet. i. x. 

s Ver. 11; 
ch, xx. 5,65 
2 Cor. il. 123 
2 Tim. iv. 13. 

#Ver.10. See 
ch. xii. 9 

wu Vers, 11, 15, 
17; ch. xx. 
5 to end of 
Acts. See 
Col. iv. 14. 


4 The older authorities read a 2d aorist instead of a participle here; the vCh. ix. 22 


rendering then zs, ‘and they went through.’ 


5 more accurately, ‘the country of Phrygia and Galatia.’ 


6 Uiterally, ‘having been forbidden.’ 


(Gk.). 
w Ch, xxi. zr. 


* or ‘ Holy Spirit.’ 


8 The older authorities also here insert after ‘the Spirit’ the words ‘ of Jesus.’ 


® better, ‘There was standing.’ 


10 and praying him 
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with a straight course to Samothracia, and the next day to a cvige |S 


12 Neapolis; And from thence to * Philippi, which is the chief ) 20 Aes: 
city of ¢hat part of ” Macedonia, and * a colony: and we were metres 
in that * city abiding certain days. pais 

13. And on the sabbath we went out of the city * by a river side, a ee 
where prayer was wont to be made,"* and we sat down, and Visi, Ni 9; 

14 spake unto the women which resorted ¢hzther.” And a certain a 
woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of “Thya- ?tim d's. 
tira, which worshipped God, heard ws: whose “ heart the Lord shee 
opened, that se attended unto the ¢#imgs which were spoken of o Chev 9. 

15 Paul. And when she was baptized, “and her household, she se 


besought ws, saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to the — 42, 4s. 


4 z * @ See ch. xi.14.. 

Lord, come into my house, and abide ¢Heve. And she “ con- ¢ Lu xxiv. 29. 

. . 16 O Gen, XIX, 

16 strained us. And it came to pass, as we went to / prayer,’ a a. Sa i 


certain damsel possessed with “a spirit of divination’ met us, /Ver. 13. 
g See Lu. xiii, - 


17 which brought her masters * much gain by soothsaying: The Ae, 


same followed Paul and us, and cried,'* saying, * These men are pet 


the servants of ’the most high God, which show unto us™ the 13, See i 
18 way of salvation. And this did she many days. * But Paul, enters 


“being grieved, turned and said to the spirit, I command thee ar 


in the name of Jesus Christ “to come out of her. ° And he ™@y Ww. 


19 came out the same hour. And 4when her masters saw that the * MK yi 25. 


hope of their ? gains was gone,” they caught” Paul and ? Silas, 4% six. 
20 and * drew ¢hem into the market-place unto the rulers,** And ee SS 


brought them to “the magistrates, saying, These men, being ,% xxi. 90: 
21 Jews, ‘do exceedingly trouble our city, And “teach customs Mg ters 
which are not lawful for us to receive, neither to observe, ” being * ys (Ge 
22 Romans. And the multitude rose up together against them: +801 Ringe 
and the * magistrates * rent off their clothes,”* and commanded ch. xvii, 6._ 
23 “to beat ¢hem.** And when they had laid many * stripes upon ‘; aoe 
them, they cast ¢hem into prison, charging ” the jailor to keep vocal 25 
24 them safely: Who, having received such a charge, thrust them (Tits. a 
into the inner * prison, and made their feet fast “in the stocks. “aa 


25 <And %at midnight Paul and “Silas prayed, and @sang inthe Gk. 


z See Lu. xxi. 


26 praises” unto God: and the prisoners heard them.2® And x. 


a Job xiii 27, 
: : : 5 A XXxXili. 11; 
1 better rendered, ‘which is a city of Macedonia, the first (city) of the Jer. xx. 2, 3, 
district,’ etc. 12 Uiterally, ‘in this city.’ ie a 
8 Many, but not all the older authorities, instead of ‘ out of the city,’ read See Job & 
here ‘out of the gate.’ XXXV. TO. 


“4 Some have suggested that the rendering here should be, ‘where we thought a Sclphoes 


was a Proseucha (a place of prayer).’ 15 Ziterally, ‘which had come together.’ 
18 detter, ‘to the Proseucha (the place of prayer).’ 
7 literally, ‘possessing a spirit of divination.’ 18 de¢ter, ‘and continued crying.’ 
19 The older authorities, instead of ‘to us, read here ‘to you.’ 
20 he (that ts, the spirit of divination) came out “1 was gone out 
*? literally, ‘having seized Paul and Silas, they drew,’ etc. 
23 the magistrates *4 Setter, ‘the pretors.’ 
25 tore their clothes off them 6 to beat them with rods 
27 were praying and singing hymns __*8 were listening to them 
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suddenly “ there was a great earthquake, so that the foundations ¢ Mat, .xxviii-2, 


of the prison were shaken: 


and immediately all “the doors /Ch. v. 19. 


iv. 31. 


So ch. xii, 10, 


were opened, and * every one’s bands were loosed. And *the ¢Se ch. xii. 7. 


A Ver. 23(Gk.). 


keeper of the prison awaking out of his sleep,” and seeing the 
prison doors open, drew out * his sword, and would have killed 


28 

cried with a loud voict, saying, 
29 all here. 
30 


they said, ’ 
32 be saved,* and “thy house. 
a3 
he took them 
stripes ; 


34 


himself, supposing that the prisoners had been fled." 
Do thyself no harm: for we are 

Then he called for a light, and # Spree in, and. Caitic 77 ecaw 34 
trembling, and * fell down before Paul and.° Silas, And brought * 0 ch x 25 
31 them out, ne said, Sirs, ? what must I do to be saved? 
” Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,** and thou shalt mBee ha ks 
And they spake unto him the 
word of the Lord, and * to* ” all that were in his house. 
’the same hour of the night, and washed ‘heir ¢ Ver. 2s. 
and ” was baptized, he and ” all his, straightway. 


But Paul 


And Z — Lu. iii, 


So 


ia vi. 47. 
2 See ch. xi.14. 


And 


And 


when he had brought them into his house, he set meat before 
them, and rejoiced, believing in God with “all his house. 


35 And when it was day, 4 the magistrates *° 
And “the keeper of the prison told 


36 


saying, Let those men go. 


sent the serjeants,*’ Ver. 20. 


this saying to Paul, 4 The magistrates *° have sent to let you go: 


37 


” Romans,”® 


now therefore depart, and % go in peace. 
them, They have beaten us openly® 
and have cast ws into prison; 


But Paul said unto frothy 


eae eT 


“uncondemned, being ,Oy*Riit 


and now do they 


thrust us out privily ? nay verily ; but let them come themselves 


and fetch us out. 
the magistrates :*° and 
they were Romans. 


38 


39 


And the serjeants *’ told these words unto 
“they feared, when they heard that s Ch. xxii. 29 
And they came and besought them, and 


brought chem out, and ‘ desired ¢hem to depart out of the city. ‘See Mat 


40 
forted *° them, and departed. 


29 being waked out of sleep 


30 omit ‘out.’ 


vill. 34. 


And they went out of the prison, and entered into “ the house of «Ver. 14. 
Lydia: and when they had seen 


Ver. 2. See 
is: xxi. 23. 
w See ch. xv. 
32. 


*the brethren, they ” com- 


31 had fled 


82 Some of the oldest authorities here, after the words ‘the Lord Jesus,’ omit 


* Christ.’ 


38 According to most of the older authorities, 
87 better, ‘the lictors.’ 


86 the praetors 
89 Jiterally, ‘men that are Romans.’ 





Paul revisits Lystra—He takes Timothy with him 
—fe travels through Asia Minor, 1-11. 


Ver. 1. And behold. The interjection ‘behold’ 
marks the importance which the writer of the 
* Acts’ attaches to the solemn adoption of Timothy 
by Paul. Wordsworth happily speaks of the 
incident ‘as a gift from Heaven to Paul in the 
place of what he had lost in his separation from 
Barnabas and Mark.” 

A certain disciple was there, named Timo- 
theus. It was during the first visit of Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystra that Timotheus must have 


83 thou and thy household 


34 omit ‘and.’ 
‘with all that were in his house.’ 
88 in public 

40 or ‘they exhorted them.’ 





been converted. Paul speaks of him (1 Tim. i. 2) 
as ‘his own son in the faith.” His mother’s name 
was Eunice. She appears to have belonged to a 
Jewish family, either connected with those Baby- 
lonian Jews whom Antiochus settled in Phrygia 
three centuries before, or else brought into Lyca- 
onia by some of those mercantile or other changes 
which affected the movements of so many Jewish 
households at this period (see Conybeare and 
Howson, ‘Sketch of the Family,’ St. Paz/, chap. 
viii.). Her unfeigned faith, as also that of the 
grandmother Lois, is specially commented upon 
in 2 Tim. i. 5. 
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His father was a Greek. These mixed mar- 
riages, although very rare in Palestine, were 
common enough in remote districts like Lycaonia. 
It is not improbable, however, that the ‘father’ 
was a proselyte. The strict Jews regarded the 
offspring of such marriages as illegitimate. 

Ver. 2. Which was well reported of by the 
brethren who were at Lystra and Iconium. 
Nothing seems to have been left out by Paul in 
his diligent inquiry into the character and fitness 
of his young associate. He had made himself, no 
doubt, thoroughly acquainted, in his first visit to 
Lystra, with the tone and life of the home of Lois 
and Eunice, and his heart—this we learn from the 
tater correspondence—was drawn in a peculiar 
manner towards the boy convert. During the 
interval which elapsed between the first and second 
visit, the young Timothy had doubtless worked 
for the cause of Christ well and earnestly, and had 
won himself that ‘good report’ which Paul on 
inquiry about him received of the brethren. Some, 
too, of those mysterious prophetic utterances, not 
unfrequent in the first days of the Church’s history, 
were spoken over the young disciple at his ordina- 
tion ; perhaps also a similar manifestation of the 
Spirit had taken place when he was first received 
into the congregation of the faithful. These 
strange precious sayings were among the gifts 
which encouraged the Christians in those early 
days of bitter trial. In Timothy’s case they appear 
to have been far-seeing glances into the life-work 
of the future Christian leader. 

Ver. 3. Him would Paul have to go forth 
with him. Silas filled the place of his old com- 
panion and brother-apostle, Barnabas, but as yet 
the loving apostle had no one to supply the 
vacancy caused by the desertion of the shrinking 
Mark. 

Paul longed for the society and comfort of one 
who might in time become what he once hoped 
Mark was—a son in the faith. How well he 
chose is shown in the subsequent history of the 
devoted and brave Timothy. 

And circumcised him because of the Jews 
which were in those quarters. In this act Paul 
was influenced entirely by considerations connected 
with the unconverted Jews in that and in other 
countries, who would quickly learn the particulars 
concerning the missionary apostle’s trusted com- 
panion. The son of a Gentile father and of a 
Jewish mother, and himself uncircumcised, he 
would be in danger of being regarded as an apos- 
tate from the religion of his mother’s ancestors. 
This would at once excite of itself a bitter animo- 
sity against Paul and his doctrines. This circum- 
cising Timothy was not contrary to the decrees 
just passed by the Jerusalem Council, for these 
only declared circumcision was not to be forced on 
any one as though necessary to salvation. Paul 
recognised this great truth fully, as we see in his 
steady refusal to circumcise Titus (Gal. ii. 3). In 
the case of Titus, had he complied with the. re- 
quirement to circumcise his companion, he would 
have given his assent to their doctrine that circum- 
cision was necessary to salvation. In the case of 
Timothy, he assented to no doctrine; he simply 
carried out his words, ‘To the Jews I became 
as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews’ (1 Cor. ix. 
20), knowing that Timothy uncircumcised would 
probably prove a grave hindrance to his future 
mission work in Jewish centres. Chrysostom 
writes of this act of Paul’s as follows :—‘ Paul 
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circumcised Timothy in order to abolish circum- 
cision, that is, in order to open an avenue for the 
gospel to the Jews;’ and Luther, with his own 
bright ready words, thus comments on the transac- 
tion: ‘It is just as if I should now go among the 
Jews in order to preach the gospel, and should 
find that they were weak. I might in that case be 
willing to submit to circumcision, and to eat or to 
abstain even as they do, but I would do all this in 
no other case and no longer than while I could be 
with them and labour for the gospel.’ 

Ver. 4. The cities. ‘This would probably in- 
clude Iconium and Pisidian Antioch. 

Ver. 5. So the churches were established in 
the faith. So (ov), as a consequence of the 
mediating tendency of the decrees of the Apostolic 
Council, a great bar to the acceptance of the 
gospel by the mass of Gentiles had been perma- 
nently removed. : 

The religion of Jesus might be accepted by a 
Roman or Asiatic without the necessary adoption 
of the Jewish rigorous and exclusive practices. 

Established in the faith, and increased in 
number daily. On these words, which speak of a 
daily increase in the numbers of Christians, and 
at the same time of the faith in Jesus taking a 
firm and ever firmer root in the hearts of men and 
women, Bengel has one of his pithy telling 
comments, ‘Rarum incrementum, numero simul 
et gradu.’ 

Ver. 6. Now when they had gone throughout 
Phrygia. Phrygia denoted at this time broken 
portions of a territory under the jurisdiction of 
three or four distinct governors. It roughly 
represented the great central space of Asia Minor. 
Its chief cities mentioned in the books of the New 
Testament are Colossze, Laodiczea, and Hierapolis. 
Josephus speaks of numerous Jews who had settled 
in Phrygia in the times of the Maccabees. 

And the region of Galatia. This was a great 
midland district of Asia Minor inhabited by the 
descendants of those Gauls who invaded Greece 
and Asia in the third century B.c. Many of these 
seem to have settled and become mixed with the 
Greeks in the centre of Asia Minor. Galatia 
became a formal province of Rome A.D. 26. Its 
principal cities were Ancyra, the capital, Tavium, 
and Pessinus. It was in this missionary journey, 
accompanied by Silas and Timothy, that Paul laid 
the foundation of the flourishing Galatian Church. 
*The grave sickness of the apostle, alluded to in 
such touching terms in the Galatian letter, must 
have attacked Paul during this sojourn in the 
country so briefly alluded to in this sixth verse. 

It has been often asked why the writer of the 
‘Acts’ passes over thus abruptly the story of one 
of Paul’s most successful missionary works. 
Various reasons have been suggested for this 
silence, such as-—the absence of any record of this 
period ; the definite plan of the ‘ Acts,’ which was 
to recount the march of Christianity from Jeru- 
salem to Rome—a plan which would exclude all 
relations of events outside the track marked out. 
One commentator suggests there were no Jewish 
residents in these districts, but the argument of 
the Galatian Epistle plainly contradicts this latter 
hypothesis. Whatever may have been the reason 
which determined the writer of the ‘Acts to omit 
the preaching to and founding of the Galatian 
Church, it is plain that the writer, under the 
inspiration of the Spirit, exercised his discretion 
concerning what acts of Paul and Peter’s life he 
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wove into his history, which we clearly see only 
professes to recount but a very small portion of 
the ‘ Acts’ of the more distinguished servants of 
Christ in the early days of the faith. 

Were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach 
the word in Asia, Ver. 7. They assayed to go 
into Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered them not. 
Ver. 9. And a vision appeared to Paul in the 
night : There stood a man of Macedonia, and 
prayed him, saying, Come over into Macedonia 
and help us. Among the supernatural signs 
which were vouchsafed to the first generation of 
believers, and, with very rare exceptions, to the 
first generation only,—to men and women, many 
of whom, be it remembered, had seen Jesus, 
and had had personal contact with Him,—must be 
reckoned those mysterious intimations of the will 
of the Holy Spirit which guided and directed the 
course of the infant Church. These intimations 
came apparently in varied forms—to the ‘Twelve,’ 
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in the form of the fiery tongues (ii. I-12), when 
the house rocked as though under the influence 
of an earthquake, and the Spirit filled each one 
present in the praying assembly (iv. 31); when 
the Spirit spoke to Peter on the occasion of the 
conversion of Cornelius when he was in a trance 
(x. 16), and then when he was awake and musing 
on the vision (x. 19, 20); when Paul was on his 
Second Missionary Journey, on the three occasions 
discussed in this note; through a prophet (as in 
xxl, 10-14), etc. See also Paul’s.own words in 
Xx. 23, where he refers to many such voices and 
heavenly intimations. 

Underlying the brief relation contained in vers. 
6-9, we can trace a wish of the apostle to preach 
his Master’s Gospel in eastern lands in preference 
to the unknown West. Nothing was more natural 
than such a desire. For an Oriental to pass, on 
such a mission as Paul was bent, into far western 
lands, was indeed a difficult and hazardous under- 
































Alexandria Troas. 


taking. The conditions under which hitherto he 
had carried out so successfully his arduous task, 
would have at once been changed ; in the western 
countries across that broad Mediterranean or A’'gean 
Sea which washed the land of his forefathers, 
he knew that he would have to face, in addition 
to the perils and obstacles which hitherto he had 
combated with success, new difficulties which 
would meet him, such as difference of climate, 
changed habits of life, another race, another 
language, ideas all strange to him, very formidable 
considerations to an oriental Jew like Paul, whose 
life-work was to make known anew religion. The 
eastern stranger naturally shrank at first from doing 
this in the far western countries across the sea. 
Three distinct intimations from Heaven seem to 
have been necessary to show Paul in this juncture 
in his life what was the will of his Master. The 
first mentioned is in ver. 6, where Paul was for- 
bidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word in 


‘Asia,’ Asia here signifying the western portion 
only of the great peninsula. known now as ‘ Asia 
Minor.’ It roughly included the ancient provinces 
of Lydia, Mysia, and Caria, and perhaps a portion 
of the broad region in the interior known as 
Phrygia. 

Some such Divine intimation as we read of in 
Acts iv. 3% was probably given to the apostle and 
his companions, on which occasion we read, as they 
prayed, they were filled with the Holy Ghost, 

The second supernatural sign of direction seems 
to have been a more definite one, and is alluded 
to in ver. 7 as the Spirit of Jesus, for that is the 
reading of the older authorities. We can form no 
conception respecting the nature of this special 
warning voice. The expression, ‘ Spirit of Jesus, 
does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Ewald refers to Rey. xix. £0 as giving us 2 
possible hint as to the manner in which the 
warning revelation was given to Paul. 


i - 
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The third voice from heaven to Paul came in 
the visions of the night, when by him there stood 
a ‘man of Macedonia,’ or more accurately ren- 
dered, ‘a certain man of Macedonia.’ Various 
explanations have been suggested respecting this 
supernatural visitant. Commentators have asked 
how Paul recognised the country of which his 
heavenly visitor was a representative? Some 
have suggested the peculiar dress, others the 
‘affecting words’ spoken by him to Paul, ‘Come 
over,’ or better rendered, ‘Cross over into Mace- 
donia and help us.’ Grotius suggests, not without 
reason, that ‘the one who appeared to him was 
the representative or guardian angel of Macedonia, 
as the ‘‘ Prince of Persia,” in Dan. x.’ It was no 
doubt an angel sent by the King of Heaven to 
directly guide His devoted servant into western 
countries. 

Ver. 8. Troas. This famous place bearing the 
name of the ancient Troy was a seaport on the 
Hellespont, situated some four or five miles from 
the supposed site of the ancient city. It was 
built and named after the great Macedonian king 
‘Alexandria Troas’ by two of his successors, 
Antigonus, who founded it, and Lysimachus, who 
completed the work and named it. By the 
Romans in the days of their greatest power it was 
regarded as New Troy, and was then one of the 
most important cities of Proconsular Asia. It is 
reported that Julius Czesar intended to make it 
eventually the capital of the Roman Empire, both 
of the east and west. Some three centuries later, 
Constantine the Great, before he finally chose 
Byzantium as the site of his world-capital, had 
fixed upon Alexandria Troas as the future seat of 
his vast united empire. Gibbon writes : ‘ Though 
the undertaking was soon relinquished, the stately 
remains of unfinished walls and towers attracted 
the notice of all who sailed through the Helles- 
pont.’ In the days of Paul it had not attained 
to its utmost growth, but it possessed the privileges 
of a Roman colony, and the law had been assimi- 
lated already to that of Italy, these rights having 
been conferred upon it by Augustus. 

Ver. 10. Immediately we endeavoured to go 
into Macedonia. In this verse the ‘ writer of the 
‘* Acts”? adopts the style of an eye-witness, and 
the apostolic memoirs for a time are written in 
the first person. ‘ We endeavoured ;’ from this it 
appears that Luke, the presumed author of these 
records, joined the missionary band first at Troas. 
Connecting the severe and dangerous illness of 
the apostle during the Galatian visit (ver. 6 and 
Gal. iv. 13-15), from which he had so recently 
recovered, the supposition that the ‘beloved 
physician’ associated himself with his great master 
at this juncture and watched over his health is 
not without foundation. Eusebius and Jerome, 
gathering their. materials from very ancient tra- 
ditions, both relate that Luke was a native of 
Antioch, in which city it is very probable he 
originally met Paul. At Philippi, however,-Paul 
and Luke parted company, the latter apparently 
remaining behind. In the course of the apostle’s 
Third Missionary Journey, the writer of these 
‘Acts,’ Luke, again apparently at Philippi (Acts 
xx. 6) joined the missionary company ; and from 
that period until the arrival of the prisoner Paul 
at Rome and the very close of the ‘Acts,’ he 
was evidently in close attendance upon him. In 
the last of the apostle’s Epistles (the Second to 
Timothy), the old man Paul, writing in the full 
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expectation of that violent death which we have 
good reason to conclude followed very soon after 
the concluding words of that Epistle were penned, 
makes mention of this Luke, who with noble 
constancy and tried friendship stayed with him in 
that hour of extreme danger when others had left 
him or forsaken him (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 11 ; ‘Only 
Luke is with me’). 

Macedonia. This country was now a Roman 
‘province. The Roman governor of Macedonia 
resided at Thessalonica, which was the general 
capital. There were, however, several important 
cities in this great province, such as Philippi, 
Amphipolis, Apollonia, and Berea, all visited by 
Paul. 

Assuzedly gathering that the Lord had called 
us for to preach the Gospel unto them, After the 
direct intimation given by the appearance of the 
‘man of Macedonia’ (ver. 9), Paul seems to 
have had no hesitation in coming to the conclu- 
sion that his life-work lay for a time, at least, in 
Europe. ; 

Ver. 11. We came with a straight course to 
Samothracia, or ‘we ran with a straight course.’ 
The same word occurs again in the same sense in 
chap, xxi. I. Luke, observes Hackett, observes 
almost a technical precision in the use of such 
terms. His account of the voyage to Rome shows 
a surprising familiarity with sea life. 


Paul and the Missionary Company at 
Lhilippt, 12-40. 

Ver. 12. And from thence to Philippi. This 
city was built on the site of the ancient village 
Krenides (the fountains), subsequently known as 
Datos, by Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander 
the Great, who named it after himself. Philippi 
became known in history as the scene of the 
decisive battle in which Brutus and Cassius were 
defeated by Augustus and Antony. The city has 
long disappeared, and its site is occupied by a 
small village named Filiba. Travellers speak of 
extensive ruins still marking the site of the old 
city. 

Which is the chief city of that part of Mace- 
donia. The Greek should here be rendered, 
‘Which is a city of Macedonia, the first of the 
district.’ The words of the original here describe 
the geographical situation of Philippi, in relation 
to Paul’s journey, as the first city of Macedonia at 
which he arrived, rather than as in the English 
Version the first politically ‘chief city.’ This 
latter signification cannot possibly be the true one, 
since Thessalonica was the provincial capital of 
Macedonia ; and even Amphipolis would certainly 
have ranked before Philippi, if the old divisions of 
Macedonia into four parts still existed. 

Andacolony. A Roman colony was a minia- 
ture resemblance of the Imperial City,—a portion 
of Rome itself transplanted to the provinces. 
The inhabitants of this colony, being colonists 
and the descendants of colonists, were Roman. 
citizens, and were still enrolled in one of the 
tribes, and possessed the privilege of voting at 
Rome. In these cities the Roman law was 
scrupulously observed, and the Latin language 
was used on their coins and inscriptions; they 
were governed by their own senate and magistrates, 
and not by the governor of the province, in which’ 
the colony happened to be situated. In certain of 
these colonies, the land on which the city stood 
was free from taxation. Such a city being a 
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Italy. 


river which flows close to the city. 


‘Jus Italicum,’ which assimilated the land to 
taly. ‘Ager Italicus immunis est, ager provin- 
cialis vectigalis est,’ was a maxim of Roman law. 
Philippi and Alexandria Troas both possessed the 
high privilege of the ‘ Jus Italicum.’ 

Ver. 13. Byariver side. The Gangas, a small 
It is possible 
that the Jews worshipped there outside the gates 
of the city, because the military inhabitants 
(Philippi was never a commercial centre) would 
not allow them to worship within. A more pro- 
bable reason, however, is the quiet and seclusion 


of the spot, which was especially chosen on ac- 


count of its proximity to the river Gangas, which 
served for the ablutions connected with Jewish 
worship. 

Where prayer was wont to be made. The 
Greek here should be translated, ‘ where was wont 
to be a place of prayer.’ The word xpozsvy4 
(Proseucha) is well known as the designation of a 
slight and temporary structure, frequently open to 
the sky, erected for the purposes of Jewish worship ; 


‘in some cases the ‘proseucha’ seems simply a 


space or inclosure set apart for this solemn purpose. 
There was evidently but a very small colony of 
Jews resident at Philippi, owing no doubt to the 
fact that Philippi was rather a military than a 
commercial city. This accounts for there being 
no regular synagogue there ; the ‘ proseucha,’ or 
place of prayer by the river side, was the substitute 
for the ordinary Jewish meeting-house. 

Unto the women which resorted there. These 
were very probably proselytes, not Jews. We have 
alluded to the fact that the number of Jews resi- 
dent at Philippi was evidently very small. There 
may, however, have been a fair number of strangers 
resident, or sojourners fora time in the place, who, 
like Lydia of Thyatira, had learned to know the 
God of Israel in other cities. 

Ver. 14. Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of 
Thyatira. The city of Thyatira, on the confines of 
Lydia and Mysia, and one of the seven churches of 
Asia addressed in the Apocalypse, was celebrated in 
very early days for its purpledyes and purple fabrics. 
Among the ruins of the city has been found an 
inscription relating to the guild of dyers, curiously 
testifying to the accuracy of even the unimportant 
details of the narrative (see Homer, //éad, iv. 141). 
The business which brought this Lydia to Philippi 
was connected either with the sale of the 
colouring matter or more likely with the fabric 
already dyed. ‘The purple colour so esteemed in 
the ancient world included many tints. Thyatira 
was originally a Macedonian colony founded by 
Alexander the Great. This would account for the 
residence of Lydia of Philippi in Macedonia in the 
inland Asian city of Thyatira. This city was 
famous in the old world for its dyes. 

Which worshipped God, heard (us). This 
Lydia was a proselyte to Judaism from heathen- 
dom, and, with the other Jews of Philippi, was 
in the habit of attending the Jewish services of 
prayer, and praise, and instruction ; and it was at 
one of these meetings for the worship of the God 
of Israel that this devout woman met Paul. 

Ver, 15. And when she was baptized, and her 
household. This passage has been a little hastily 
quoted in support of ‘infant baptism.’ It is, how- 
ever, quite uncertain whether, by the words ‘and 
her household,’ we are to understand her children, 
her slaves, or the working-people busied in her 
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industry connected with the purple dyes, or all 
these collectively. The practice, however, of 
infant baptism rests on surer ground than on the 
doubtful interpretation of any solitary text. We 
have direct allusions to ‘ the connections of Chloe’ 
(1 Cor. i, 11); ‘the household of Stephanas’ (1 
Cor. i, 16, xvi. 15) ; the church in ‘the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla’ (Rom. xvi. 5), etc. Is it 
credible, asks Bengel, that in so many families 
there was no child? But our Lord’s action, when 
fZe laid His hands on the little child-heads (Matt. 
xix. 15), is of all warrants for this most ancient 
practice the most authoritative. As it has been 
well said, ‘If infants were capable of spiritual , 
blessings then, why, it may be well asked, should 
they be thought incapable now ?’ 

She besought (us), saying, If ye have judged 
me to be faithful to the Lord, come into my 
house, and abide there. And she constrained 
us. Asa rule, St. Paul was reluctant to accept 
anything at the hands of his converts. He was 
surrounded by enemies, and he determined, at 
least, that the reproach of mercenary motives 
should never hinder his work for his Master. Her 
persistent entreaty perhaps, united with circum- 
stances not known to us, induced St. Paul to 
deviate for a few days from his stern practice of 
refusing all kindly help, even from his most loving 
disciples (see his words, for instance, in Acts xx. 
33; (343 2 Con xi, 17, 18);. There are jother 
passages which also bear on this point. There 
were, of course, exceptions to this stern rule of his 
in the case of dear friends like Philemon, when he 
was in prison and in captivity (see Acts xxiv. 23, 
XXviii. IO), 

Ver. 16. As we went to prayer. This should 
be rendered as in above verse, ‘to the place of 
prayer.’ 

A certain damsel possessed with a spirit of divi- 
nation metus. This wasa female slave possessed, 
to translate the Greek literally, ‘with the spirit of 
a Pythoness.’ Python was the spirit that tradi- 
tionally guarded Delphi; it was slain by Apollo, 
and hence the god’s name Pythias. To’ be 
possessed by the spirit of Pythoness was, in other 
words, to be possessed by a prophetic spirit or 
demon [da:muonov wavrizev|. The name was sub- 
sequently given to any supposed soothsaying 
demon. Hesychius states that the term came to 
be used for a soothsaying ventriloquist among the 
ancients ; the power of yentriloquism was often 
misused for the purposes of magic. Augustine 
even calls this girl ‘ yentriloqua femina.’ 

She was the slave of several joint-owners, who 
used her unhappy powers as a source of gain for 
themselves, and appear to have made large sums 
out of the exhibition of this grievously-afflicted 
soul, 

Paul, when he met her, and had had several 
opportunities of observing her, recognised that she 
was one of those many unhappy beings who, in 
the first days of Christianity, were afflicted with 
grievous soul maladies. In the Gospels, these 
wretched ones, called demoniacs, now and again 
came in contact with Jesus, and at once recognis- 
ing His power, the indwelling demons set free the 
soul they were tormenting. On the difficult ques- 
tion of what these demoniacs mentioned in the 
various books of the New Testament were, and 
whether they appeared only in that period when 
our Lord came in the flesh, see the weighty re- 
marks of Archbishop Trench (.Wzrac/es, p. 162, 
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etc.), where the whole question of demoniacal 
possession is discussed at length. 

Ver. 17. And cried, saying, These men are 
servants of the most high God. This testimony 
on the part of the evil spirit which possessed the 
unhappy slave-girl to the work and power of Christ 
and His servants, Paul and Silas, was by no means 
an unusual incident in the early days of Chris- 
tianity. On several occasions, during the public 
ministry of the Lord Jesus, had these ‘devils’ 
borne loud and public testimony to His majesty 
and power ; they had not only obeyed His voice, 
and freed their poor victims from their presence, 
but had, apparently of their own free will, borne 
witness to the veiled glory of the unknown 
Teacher, declaring now that He was the Holy 
One of God, and at another time the Son of God. 
It is observable that neither Christ nor His 
servants would ever accept this testimony from 
demons. On several occasions it is expressly 
recorded how the Master silenced these evil spirits 
in the hour of their acknowledgment of His 
majesty (see, for instance, Mark iii. 12 ; Luke iv. 
34, 35, 41): 

In like manner we read how Paul here, being 
grieved or troubled at the demon’s perpetual 
acknowledgment of his Divine mission, in his 
Master’s name silenced and expelled the spirit 
which had made its home in the poor slave of 
Philippi. A, curious question, however, suggests 
itself, how it was Paul suffered the demon, after 
he was aware of its presence, so long to remain 
tormenting the girl? Bengel’s explanation is 
singular. He concludes that the spirit did not 
belong to the worst order of spirits, otherwise 
Paul’s indignation had been more quickly stirred 
up. But the true explanation seems to be, that 
there was something in the unhappy possessed one 
herself which prevented an earlier deliverance. 
There is but little doubt that these fearful soul- 
maladies which, in the days of Christ and His 
servant Paul, apparently raged in  strangely- 
aggravated forms, were often due, in the first 
instance, to some terrible sin the hapless victim 
had indulged in. Demoniacal possession, how- 
ever, seems, in some instances, to have been 
inherited ; ‘ The sins of the father were visited on 
the children.’ Is this heritage of evil an unknown 
thing among us now? 

We know nothing of the circumstances of the 
possession of this slave of Philippi. There was 
something doubtless connected with it, which 
stayed Paul from an earlier exercise of his exor- 
cising power. The words of the narrative seem 
to suggest that in the end the expulsion of the 
spirit was determined upon rather to silence the 
unwelcome testimony of a demon than to benefit 
the sufferer. In her case, the remittal of the 
punishment, if it were a punishment, possibly 
might have been not a blessing. It is, however, 
more than probable that, during ‘the many days,’ 
some of the solemn, beautiful words of Christ 
uttered or explained by Paul penetrated the: poor 
darkened soul of this unhappy one, and awoke in 
her some sense of her lost and degraded condition. 
Then she perhaps cried for help, and received it. 
The whole question of ‘ possession by evil spirits,’ 
insanity in its varied forms, epilepsy, and other 
kindred maladies, and their connection with sin, 
is as yet very little understood. 

Ver. 18. I command thee in the name of 
Jesus Christ to come out of her. ‘In My Name,’ 
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said the Lord (Mark xvi. 17), ‘shall they cast out 
devils.’ It is noticeable how differently such acts 
as these were performed by the Master and His 
servants. Christ worked His miracles in His own 
sovereign power ; the apostles worked theirs only 
in the name of Jesus. 

Ver. 19. And when her masters saw that the 
hope of their gains was gone, It was simply 
revenge that prompted these covetous men to 
procure the apostles’ arrest. When the evil spirit 
had once been exorcised, the power of ventriloquism 
and of uttering prophecies of future events was 
gone, and with it their hope of making money out 
of her. i 

Drew them into the market-place unto the 
rulers. ‘That is, into the Forum, where the city 
authorities, who in a ‘colony’ like Philippi were 
styled preetors, held their court of justice. 

Ver. 20. To the magistrates. ‘The official title 
of these provincial officers was ‘ Duumyiri;’ but 
the title they preferred and usually assumed was 
the well-known Roman appellation of ‘ Praetor.’ 

These men, being Jews, Ver. 21. Teach customs 
which are not lawful for us to observe, being 
Romans. It was no very easy matter for these 
angry men to formulate their complaint against 
Paul and Silas, so they had recourse to the 
favourite accusation against men of a strange race 
and nationality—they charged them with attempt- 
ing to stir up political disturbances. It was the 
old charge of the Jews against the Lord, and 
many times it was revived with success in the case 
of His chief followers. This false accusation pro- 
cured for Paul his long Roman imprisonment, and 
in the end brought him to a bloody death. ‘The 
accusation,’ Calvin, quoted by Gloag, strikingly 
remarks, ‘was craftily composed: on the one 
hand they boast of the name of Romans, than 
which no name was more honourable; on the 
other hand thev excite hatred against the apostles 
and bring them into contempt by calling them 
Jews, which name was at that time infamous 
(they had lately been banished from Kome by the 
Emperor Claudius); for as regards religion the 
Romans had less affinity to the Jews than to any 
other nation.’ 

Judaism was a ‘ religio licita’ sanctioned for the 
Jews, but the Roman policy by no means allowed 
this strange eastern faith to be propagated among 
the Roman peoples. 

A severe law, if not in force at this time, 
certainly enacted shortly after, sternly forbade any 
one not a Jew undergoing the rite of circumcision. 
Any ‘citizen of Rome’ who was circumcised was 
liable to perpetual exile and the confiscation of 
his goods. A master who allowed his slaves to 
submit themselves to this rite exposed himself to 
a like penalty. The surgeon who circumcised 
was to be put to death. Even a Jew who caused 
his slaves who were not Jews to be circumcised 
was guilty of a capital offence. Gentle and 
tolerant though the policy of the Empire on the 
whole was to foreign religions, still if the votaries 
of a foreign religion showed themselves in earnest 
and wishful to convert others to their faith, at once 
the state regarded such men as public enemies. 

It was this jealous feeling which the enemies of 
the Christians, fully conscious of, so often and 
so easily aroused against Christ and His great 
followers. 

It should be observed how, in the words of the 
accusation here, the Yew, the member of an ob- 
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‘noxious sect, is placed in strong opposition to the 
Roman, the citizen of the mighty, victorious 
world empire. 

Ver. 22. And the multitude rose up against 
them. The citizens and dwellers in that proud 
and exclusive Roman garrison town of Philippi as 
usual were at once roused by such an accusation. 

The original cause of offence, the damage done 
to the productive property of the slave-owners, was 
quite lost sight of in the supposed public offence 
committed by the eastern strangers. 

And the magistrates rent off their clothes. 
The preetors, without examining into the case, 
when they heard the nature of the charge, complying 
with the popular clamour, at once condemned the 
accused to a painful and shameful punishment 
before they were imprisoned and formally tried ; 
acting as another and far higher Roman official 
had once acted when another and greater Captive 
stood before him accused of a state crime : ‘ From 


thenceforth Pilate sought to release Him... . . 
When he heard ¢hat saying, he brought Jesus forth, 
and sat down in the judgment-seat. ... . Then 


delivered he Him unto them to be crucified’ 
(John xix. 12-16). 

The magistrates in the case of Paul and Silas, 
as was the custom when criminals were ordered to 
be scourged, commanded the lictors—the execu- 
tioners—yiolently to pull off the clothes of the 
condemned. ‘The judicial form was, ‘Summove 
lictor despolia verbera.’ 

And commanded to beat them. Ver. 23. And 
when they had laid many stripes upon them. 
Literally, ‘to beat them with rods.” The custom 
was with the Romans to inflict the blows with 
rods upon the naked body. In his sad catalogue 
of the sufferings he had endured for his Master’s 
dear sake (2 Cor. xi. 25), Paul relates how 
“thrice he was beaten with rods.’ This Philippi 
experience was one of the occasions. He en- 
dured here, we are told, mamy stripes, there being 
in the stern Roman practice no such merciful 
restriction as that existing in the Jaw of Moses: 
“Of the Jews five timesereceived I forty stripes 
save one’ (2 Cor. xi. 24) ; and see for the merciful 
restriction, Deut. xxv. 3. Hurried and excited 
by the popular tumult, the arrest, punishment, 
and subsequent rigorous imprisonment was ordered 
and carried out with such haste and passion that 
the plea of Roman citizenship urged with such 
force by the prisoners on the following day was 
not listened to even if made. 

Ver. 24. Thrust them into the inner prison, 
and made their feet fast in the stocks. In a 
Roman prison there were usually three distinct 
parts—(1) the communiora, where the prisoners 
had light and fresh air; (2) the interiora, shut off 
by strong iron gates with bars and locks; (3) the 
tullianum or dungeon. The third was a place 
rather of execution or for one condemned to die. 
The prison in which Paul and Silas lay that 
eventful night at Philippi was probably a damp 
cold cell from which light was excluded. 

The ‘stocks’ alluded to was an instrument of 
torture as well as confinement, ‘This instrument 
was a heavy piece of wood with holes, into which 
the feet were placed in such a manner that they 
were stretched widely apart so as to cause the 
sufferer great pain. 

Eusebius, 7. Z. vi. 39, writes of the noble 
Origen’s sufferings when, under an iron collar and 
in the deepest recesses of the prison, for many 
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days he was stretched to the distance of four holes 
in the stocks (Zda0v, Lat. mervus). 

Ver. 25. And at midnight Paul and Silas 
prayed, and sang praises unto God, ‘Peter 
sleeps in prison between the two soldiers; Paul 
and Silas sing in the stocks: they cannot raise 
their hands or bend their knees in prayer, but 
they can lift up their heart and voice to heaven. 
Such is the power of joy in the Holy Ghost’ 
(Wordsworth). ‘The limbs,’ says Tertullian, ‘do 
not feel the stocks when the heart is in heaven ;’ 
or as another writer has beautifully paraphrased 
Isa. lii. 7, ‘The feet of those who publish peace 
are never more beautiful than when they are 
bound in fetters and in iron.’ Wordsworth 
suggests the prisoners were singing one of the 
psalms which are entitled a prayer of David, the 
17th or 86th. 

The Greek verbs in this verse are in the im- 
perfect, and the literal translation brings the 
scene that night more vividly before us, thus: 
‘Paul and Silas in prayer were singing hymns to 
God, and the prisoners’ (in the outer prison) 
‘were listening to them’ when the earthquake 
happened, 

Ver. 26. And suddenly there was a great 
earthquake. Vain attempts have been made (for 
instance, by Baur and Zeller) to explain away the 
miraculous aspect of this event. But the simple 
words of the narrator can only be understood as 
an account of a miraculous interference on the 
part of the King ruling in heaven in behalf of 
His persecuted servants. The earthquake never 
loosed the prisoners’ chains or opened those close- 
barred and chain-protected doors—the Divine 
power which commanded the earthquake loosed 
the chains and opened the barred-up doors. 

Ver. 27. And the keeper of the prison 
awaking out of his sleep, and seeing the prison 
doors open, he drew his sword, and would have 
killed himself, supposing that the prisoners had 
fled. The jailor or governor of the prison seeing 
the doors open, naturally concluded that his 
prisoners, of whom no doubt a considerable 
number were under his charge, and some doubt- 
less on capital charges, had fled; and then 
knowing that if such were the case a sure death 
awaited him under the stern Roman law, de- 
termined by self-murder to anticipate his doom. 
Howson remarks that Philippi is famous in the 
annals of suicide, and quotes the examples of the 
vast number of voluntary deaths after the great 
battle of Philippi had destroyed the hopes of the 
old republicans. Niebuhr relates how the majority 
of the proscribed who survived the battle of 
Philippi put an end to their own lives, as they 
despaired of being pardoned. Among these were 
Brutus and Cassius. Self-murder among the 
Romans in the first and second centuries of the 
Christian era was fearfully common. It was even 
approved of in Stoic philosophy. Many of the 
noblest of the Romans ended their days in this 
manner. It was, in fact, the common resort in 
trouble and in extreme danger, and was not un- 
known even in cases where satiety in all life’s 
pleasures had induced the not uncommon feeling 
of utter weariness of living. 

Ver. 28. We are all here. The prisoners, we 
are especially told, had been listening to the sweet, 
solemn Hebrew hymns of Paul and Silas when 
the earthquake and its accompanying marvels 
took place. hen, feeling that what had 
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happened was supernatural and in some measure 
connected with those eastern strangers whose 
voices they had been listening to that solemn 
night with such rapt attention, they made no 
effort to escape. 

The words of Paul stayed the would-be suicide’s 
hand. 

Ver. 29. Then he called for a light, and sprang 
in, and came trembling, and fell down before 
Paul and Silas. The Greek has /éghts, not a light. 
The prison governor wished to examine everything 
minutely. He at once fell at the feet of Paul and 
Silas, recognising they were under no mortal pro- 
tection. He would now show all reverence to 
these messengers of an unearthly King. 

Ver. 30. And brought them out, and said. 
From the inner prison where they were confined, 
probably into the court of the prison, and there 
he asked that celebrated question which has formed 
the text of so many an earnest and impassioned 
exhortation in such varied language during some 
seventeen or eighteen centuries. 

Sirs, what must I do to be saved? Hackett, in 
an admirable and exhaustive note, thus discusses 
the difficulties which surround this famous question: 
‘The answer of the apostles in the next verse 
shows with what meaning the jailor proposed this 
question. It cannot refer to any fear of punish- 
ment from the magistrates ; for he had now ascer- 
tained that the prisoners were all safe, and that he 
was in no danger from that source. Besides, had 
he felt exposed to any such danger, he must have 
known that Paul and Silas had no power to pro- 
tect him ; it would have been useless to come to 
them for assistance. The question in the other 
sense appears abrupt, it is true; but we are to 
remember that Luke has recorded only parts of 
the transaction. The unwritten history would 
perhaps justify some such view of the circumstances 
as this. The jailor is suddenly aroused from sleep 
by the noise of the earthquake ; he sees the doors 
of the prison open; the thought instantly seizes 
him, the prisoners have fled. He knows the rigour 
of the Roman law, and is on the point of anticipat- 
ing his doom by self-murder. But the friendly 
voice of Paul recalls his presence of mind. His 
thoughts take at once a new direction. He is 
aware that these men claim to be the servants of 
God, that they profess to teach the way of salva- 
tion. It would be nothing strange if during the 
several days or weeks that Paul and Silas had 
been at Philippi, he had heard the gospel from 
their own lips, had been one among those at the 
river-side or in the market whom they had warned 
of their danger, and urged to repent and lay hold 
of the mercy offered to them in the name of Christ. 
And now suddenly an event had taken place, 
which convinces him in a moment that the things 
which he has heard are realities ; it was the last 
argument, perhaps, which he needed to give 
certainty toa mind already inquiring, hesitating. 
He comes trembling, therefore, before Paul and 
Silas, and asks them totell him again more fully 
what he must do to be saved ?’ 

Ver. 31. And they said, Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy 
house. The question of the jailor evidently im- 
plies that he was acquainted in some measure with 
the general purport of the preaching of Paul and 
his companions; indeed, his question seems to 
re-echo the monotonous burden of the poor de- 
moniac girl’s constant cry though the streets of 
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Philippi during the ‘ many days :’ ‘These men are 
the servants of the most high God, and they proclaim 
to you the way of salvation’ (see ver. 17). The 
Roman official now in his great fear and conster- 
nation asks these men, who he feels ave servants 
of the most high God, to tell him what he must do 
to find the way of salvation. They reply to him 
by telling him at once of One, even the Lord Jesus, 
in whom alone there is salvation. ‘they demand 
from him, if he would indeed be saved, ‘a faith 
of which His Person is the object—nothing more 
than faith, nothing less (fide solé, we must re- 
member, was ever the watchword of the Apostle 
Paul) ;’ and then the meaning of faith in Jesus 
was explained, and the gospel was preached to the 
jailor’s family at midnight, while the prisoners - 
were silent around, and the light was thrown on 
anxious faces and the dungeon wall; and this 
Roman, who believed from that hour with all his. 
heart, sowed his faith by rendering all the services 
to these persecuted servants which gratitude and 
adoring love to their Master could suggest. There 
is a brief but remarkable comment of Alford’s on 
Paul’s answer to the Philippian jailor’s question 
as to how he should be saved: ‘ We may remark, 
in the face of all attempts to establish a develop- 
ment of St. Paul’s doctrine according to mere 
external circumstances, that this reply, ‘* Faith 
in Jesus only can save,” was given defore any one 
of his extant epistles was written.’ 

Ver. 32. And they spake unto him the word 
of the Lord, and to all that were in his house, 
This refers to the detailed instruction in the reli- 
gion of Jesus which the apostles forthwith pro- 
ceeded to give, explaining the practical meaning 
of ‘faith in Jesus Christ.’ It was something more 
than a bare assent to a great truth. 

Ver. 33. And he took them the same hour of 
the night, and washed their stripes; and was 
baptized, he and all his, straightway. Most 
likely in that rectangular reservoir or basin called 
the ‘impluvium,’ which was usually enclosed in 
the houses of that period. This ‘tank’ received 
the rain-water which flowed from a slightly in- 
clined roof. Other expositors suggest that allusion 
is made to a swimming bath which was then no 
uncommon appurtenance to the public build- 
ings. It is possible that such a bath existed in 
the prison of Philippi, which was a noted military 
centre. It is more likely, however, to have been 
an impluvium. Chrysostom comments thus :— 
‘The jailor washed them, and he was washed 
himself. He washed them from their stripes, and 
he in his turn was washed from his sins.’ This 
same Greek father conjectures that ‘ Stephanas’ 
(1 Cor, i, 16, xvi. 15-17) was identical with this. 
Philippian jailor. A 

Ver. 34. And when he had brought them into 
his house. Literally translated, ‘brought them 
up,’ that is, from the court in which they then 
were, 2p into his house which was ‘above’ the 
prison court. 

And rejoiced, believing in God with all his 
house. This is better rendered ‘and rejoiced, hay- 
ing believed in God.’ This belief was the ground 
of his rejoicing. It could be paraphrased thus: 
‘He with all his house rejoiced that they all had 
been led to believe in God.’ The jailor had been, 
of course, a Pagan until his meeting with Paul. 

Ver. 35. And when it was day, the magistrates 
sent the serjeants, saying, Let those men go. 
There is but little doubt that, subsequently to the 
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some details respecting them. 
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tumultuous condemnation of Paul and Silas, the 
magistrates (Duumviri or Preetores) understood 
that the men who had been so hastily sentenced 
after the popular tumult were Roman citizens. It 
must be remembered the apostles had been resident 
at Philippi in the house of Lydia ‘many days,’ 
and therefore many persons in the city would know 
When this fact 
came to the preetors’ ears, their first care was to 
get quietly rid of these strangers. These Roman 
officials knew well the grave trouble which might 
ensue if it were known at Rome that a ‘citizen’ 
had been beaten publicly. The Porcian and 
Valerian laws exempted all citizens of Rome from 


stripes and torture. In a famous passage of one 


of Cicero’s orations, the following statement 
occurs: - ‘In the midst of the forum of Messina 
was a citizen of Rome scourged with rods. In 
the midst of his suffering, and the noise of the 
rods, the only word which was wrung from the 
unhappy man was, ‘‘I am a Roman citizen”? (Zz 
Verrem). And again, in the same oration, he 
writes : ‘It is a misdeed to bind a Roman citizen, 
acrime to scourge him; it is almost parricide that 


‘he should be executed.’ 


It was this knowledge that determined Paul on 
the following morning, when the magistrates (the 
preetors) sent to request they would leave Philippi 
in silence, to require on the part of the Roman 
authorities a public declaration of his and Silas’ 
innocence. This acknowledgment was no doubt 
sought for in order to encourage the little com- 
pany of converts who might otherwise, after the 
apostles’ departure, have felt that they in some 
way were under the displeasure of Rome. Sucha 
state of feeling might have hindered the further 
spread of the gospel. 


Ver. 37. Being Romans. On the citizenship 
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of Paul, see the note on chap. xxii. 25, where the 
question is fully discussed. It is observable that 
Paul, who five times (2 Cor. xi. 24) submitted to 
be scourged by his own countrymen, never there 
pleaded his rights as a Roman citizen. To the 
Jews he became as a Jew, strictly observing (as 
we shall see) their ceremonial customs, and sub- 
mitting to their law. 

Ver. 38. And the serjeants. Here, as in ver. 
35, literally, rod-bearers, lictors, officials who 
attended upon the magistrates and carried out 
their orders. Ina ‘colony’ these officers carried 
staves, not as in Rome, fasces. 

And they feared. Hackett quotes from Lucian 
a case of false imprisenment, in which the governor 
of a province not only acknowledged his error, but 
paid a large sum of money to those whom he had 
injured, in order to bribe them to be silent. 

Ver. 40. And they went out of the prison, and 
entered into the house of Lydia. Even after the 
magistrates had paid them the respect of an official 
visit, and had expressed their regrets, the apostles 
did not at once comply with their request, that in 
order to avoid any more popular tumult they 
should leave the place. We find them proceed- 
ing, in the first instance, to the home of Lydia, 
their hostess ; there they met the believers in Jesus 
once more, and for the last time spoke to them the 
words of life. Timotheus and Luke seem to have 
stayed behind at Philippi when Paul and Silas left. 

Some have supposed Luke remained at Philippi 
until Paul revisited Philippi on his second visit to 
Macedonia in the course of his Third Missionary 
Journey. After Paul left Philippi, the writer re- 
lates the story of his work as an historian in the 
third person until the second meeting, after which 
Luke writes as an eye-witness till the close of the 
Book of the ‘ Acts.’ 





CHAPTER XVII. 


The Churches of Thessalonica and Berea are founded—Paul visits Athens. 


I OW when they had passed through Amphipolis and gh 
Apollonia, they came to “* Thessalonica, where was a $pa'23 6. 


1 Thes. i. 1; 


2 synagogue of the Jews: And Paul, as his manner was, went } oes iif: 


2 Tim. iv. 10. 


in unto them, and_three sabbath days reasoned with them ys 


ch, xiii. 14. 


3 “out? of the scriptures, “Opening and alleging, that “Christ ¢p. Maui. 


23, etc. 


must needs have suffered, and “risen again from the dead ; ¢$¢ ch. viii. 


4 and that this * Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ. 
some of them believed,? and consorted with Paul and ? Silas ; 


35, Xviil. 28, 
XXVili. 23. 
See Mat. 
XXVi. 24. 

@ Lu, xxiv. 32. 


& And 


and of the *devout ’ Greeks a great multitude, and of ” the © Cp: 2 Thes. 
. . * W1. T. 
5 chief women not afew. But “the Jews which believed not,* ¢ Sec ch. iii 
° moved with envy, took unto them certain 7 lewd * fellows of the 


g Ch, xviii. 5,28. Cp. ch. ix. 22. 


See Jo. xx. 9. 
4 j : wt See Mk. v. 21. 


ZSee Jo. xii. 20. 





1 Literally, ‘from the Scriptures.’ 


3 The more ancient authorities omit the words ‘which believed not ; 


‘But the Jews being moved with envy,’ e¢c. 
4 better, ‘certain bad men.’ 
VOL, Il. 28 


h See ch. xxviii. 24. 


2 Ch. xiv. 2 (Gk.). 


A Ver. 17. Seech. xiii.43. 


7 See ch. xv. 34. V 
p See Judg. ix. 4. 


o Ch. vii. g; x Cor. xiii. 4. 





2 were persuaded 
” render, 


—sIo 
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baser sort, and gathered a company,’ and set all® the city on 
an uproar, and assaulted the house of % Jason, and sought to 7 Rom.xvi-2r. 
6 bring them out to the people. And when they found them 
not, they drew Jason and certain ” brethren unto the rulers of 7 Yes to.24- 
the city, crying, ° These that have ‘turned “the world upside «Se Pe, 
7 down are come hither also; Whom Jason hath ” received: and ,% .; 38; 
these all do contrary to the “decrees of Caesar, *saying that (aly: im 
8 there is another king, oe Jesus. And they troubled the people we eS 
9 and the rulers of the city, when they heard these ¢hings. And Ma 
v See Lu. x.38, 


when they had taken security of Jason, and of the other,’ they wSce tu. ix, 


xzSo Lu. xxiii, 


let them go. 23 Jo. xviii 
1o And the brethren immediately 7 sent away Paul and ? Silas 3%773.3” 


5 : , - y So ch. ix, 25; 
by night unto Berea: who coming hither ’ went into the syna- 7 Ver, 14. See 


II gogue of the Jews. These were more noble than those in ““*** 
“ Thessalonica, in that they received the word with all readiness 
of mind, and * searched the scriptures daily, whether those + See Lu. avis 
12 things were so. Therefore many of them believed; also of 
“honourable ® women which were Greeks, and of men, not a ‘a 
13 few. But when the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that 43 
the word of God was preached of Paul at ¢ Berea, they came ae 
14 thither also, and “stirred up® the people. And then imme- “(ae 
diately the brethren %sent away Paul to go’ as zt were to the ¢Ver. 10. 
15 sea: but ° Silas and “ Timotheus" abode there still. And they <sa 
that “conducted Paul prope tits him unto” * Athens: and * re- 7 a=aame 


ceiving a commandment unto ° Silas and “ Timotheus”™ for to g Seana 


ch. xviii. 1 ; 


come to him with ail speed, they departed. : The ae 
16 * Now while Paul waited for them at * Athens, his spirit was Ves ne 5 
stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry.” 
17 Therefore ’ disputed he “in the synagogue with the Jews, and 2 Ver. a (Gk); 
with the “devout fersons, and in the market daily with them oS 
18 that met with zm. Then certain philosophers of the Epi- (GE) eee 
cureans, and of the Stoics, encountered him. And some said, m Vers. 2, 10. 
What will this babbler say? other some, He seemeth to be a 
setter forth of strange gods: because ° he preached unto them ¢ See ch. v. 42 
Ig Jesus, and “the resurrection. And they took him, and brought 4Ch. iv. 2. 
him unto Areopagus,’® saying, May we know what this ’ new Behe 
20 doctrine, whereof thou speakest, zs? For thou bringest certain > ; 
“strange things to our ears: we would know therefore what eee 
21 these ¢hkimgs mean. (For all the Athenians and ° strangers s Ch. ii. ra 
which were there’* spent their time in nothing else, but ed¢her 
5 or ‘raising a disturbance.’ ® omit ‘all 
7 and of the rest 8 also of.Greek women of rank 
® Some of the.older authorities add ‘and troubling ;? render then, * stirring 
up and troubling.’ 10 gy ‘as far as to the sea.’ 
11 oy ‘Timothy.’ 12 as far as Athens 18 full of idols 


14 better rendered, ‘ of the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers.” ! 
15 oy ¢ Hill of Ares (Mars).’ ® staying there : 
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22 to tell or to hear some new ¢hing.) Then Paul stood in the ¢Se ch. xxv. 
midst of Mars’ hill,” and said, 1 Ver. 5 (Gk). 

Ye men of “ Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too wie. af ne 

23 ‘superstitious.’* For as I passed by, and beheld your devo- # Ch. vii 48, 
tions,” I found an altar with this inscription, TO THE UN- ,1 945. 
KNOWN GOD.” Whom”! therefore ye ignorantly worship, £?J°?**% 
24 “him*' declare I unto you. * God that made the world and all *S°\aer 


things therein, seeing that he is“ Lord of heaven and earth, jc eats 3e 
25 *dwelleth not in temples ” made with hands; Neither is wor- ’ 30° ™*"* 
shipped with men’s” hands, * as though he needed any ¢hing, “(Gk)” See 


26 seeing he” giveth to all “life, and breath, and all ¢hings ; And {Denese 
*hath made of one blood” all nations of men for to dwell on eles Ra 
all the face of the earth, and hath ° determined the times before pase ed 


27 appointed, and “the bounds of their habitation; ° That shey oe 
should seek the Lord,” if haply they might feel after him, and Cp. 1 Cor. 
XV. 32. 


28 find Azm, 7 though he be not far from every one of us: For * in #Cp. Heb. 
7 7 : ; Xi. 9. 
him we live, and move, and have our being; as certain also of #1sa. x1. 38, 


25, xlvi. 5. 


“your own poets have said, For we are also his offspring. /Cp. Rom. ti. 

a. _ 25; Eph. iv. 

29 * Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, *we ought 78: Petri. 
14. ee 


not to think that the Godhead ”* is like unto gold, or silver, or cept} 
30 stone, graven by art and man’s device. And the times of ¢hzs Seer iee 

ignorance God / winked at ;* but “now commandeth all men 7737? 
31 every where to repent: Because he hath appointed “a day, in *SeeRom 


the which “he will judge *the world in righteousness by that ? J? ¥- ree 
man whom he hath ‘ ordained; whereof he hath given assur- oupene ee 
ance unto all men, in that “he hath raised him from the dead. im. xiv. zo: 


2 Cor. v. 10; 


32 And when they heard of “the resurrection of the dead, Heb. vi. 
some mocked: and others said, “We will hear thee again abe rs 
33 of this matter. So Paul departed from among them. 7 Seed divza. 


; . ; : So Jo. xvi. 
34 Howbeit certain men clave unto him, and believed : among aS ex 
' : : : Ver. 31. 
the which was Dionysius the ‘ Areopagite, and a woman named “ Cp. ver. 18; 
- 2 Heb. vi. 2. 
Damaris, and others with them. s So ch. xxiv. 


25. 
z Vers. 10, 22. 
27 the Areopagus, or Hill of Ares (Mars) 18 or better, ‘ very devotional.’ ais 
19 yather, ‘the object of your worship.’ 
20 wore accurately, ‘to an unknown God.’ 
21 Several of the most anctent authorities have neuter forms here, the rendering 
then would be, ‘ \What therefore ye ignorantly worship, this declare I unto you.’ 
22 The older authorities read ‘by human hands ;’ the sentence would run 
thus : ‘neither is ministered to by human hands.’ 
28 getter, ‘seeing He Himself.’ 
24 Some, but not all the older authorities, omit ‘blood.’ 
25 The older authorities here, instead of ‘the Lord,’ read ‘ God.’ 
26 Setter, ‘what is Divine.’ 27 better, perhaps, ‘ overlooked.’ 








: was an important military station in the days of 

Paul at Thessalonica and Berea, 1-14. Paul ; its fnnet name ak ‘The Nine Ware 

Ver. 1. Through Amphipolis and Apollonia. from the number of roads which met at this point. 
From Philippi to Amphipolis, some thirty-three The missionary apostle appears to have merely 
miles along the great Egnatian Way, which was passed through this place and also Apollonia, an 
a continuation of the Appian Way. Amphipolis unimportant town thirty miles from Amphipolis, 
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and only to have preached at the great maritime 
city of Thessalonica, which he reached probably 
on the third day after his departure from Philippi. 
Thessalonica is thirty-seven miles from Apollonia. 

They came to Thessalonica, From very early 
times this city was famed asa commercial centre. 
Under its old name, Therma, we read of it in 
Herodotus and Thucydides. It was rebuilt by 
Cassander, and renamed after his wife Thessalo- 
nica, sister to Alexander the Great. This princess 
received her name to commemorate a victory won 
by her father, Philip of Macedon, on the day he 
received the news of her birth. In the Middle 
Ages it is celebrated in German poetry under the 
name of Salneck, an abbreviation of Thessalonica 
which, with a very slight change, has remained to 
the present day. Before the building of Con- 
stantinople, it was really the capital of Greece and 
Illyricum, and even now Saloniki is the second 
city of European Turkey. In the medizeval 
chronicles it is known as the ‘ orthodox city;’ and 
during those dark ages when the Barbarians were 
fast spreading over the provinces of the decaying 
Empire, this brave merchant city held its own and 
contributed greatly to the spread of Christianity 
among the swarms of invading Goths and Slaves 
who were gradually making permanent settlements 
in the neighbouring districts. Saloniki, though 
now a Turkish city, among its 70,000 inhabitants 
reckons 35,000 Jews and 10,000 Christians! The 
chief trade is in the hands of its Jewish population, 
and thirty-six synagogues are said to exist at the 
present time. 

Where was a synagogue of the Jews. The 
more literal translation would be here ‘ the syna- 
gogue,’ signifying that the chzef, not the only 
synagogue of the district, was placed in this great 
sea city. 

Ver. 2. And Paul, as his manner was. Cf. 
Luke iv. 16. Paul imitates his loved Master, 
who, we read, ‘as His custom was, went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day.’ 

Then as now, the great trading centre of 
Thessalonica attracted vast numbers of Jews. 
The synagogue here seems to have been the head- 
quarters of the ‘religion’ for all Macedonia and the 
adjacent district. 

Three Sabbath days. Paul’s invariable custom 
was in the first instance to address himself to 
Jews, and only after he had given his message to 
the chosen people to turn to the Gentile inhabit- 
ants of the place. These ‘three Sabbath days’ 
by no means represent the length of the apostle’s 
stay at Thessalonica. These three weeks were 
doubtless devoted to his fellow-countrymen, but 
Paul must have resided in the great city much 
longer. We know he left behind him the nucleus 
of a great and flourishing Christian community, 
chiefly composed of Gentile converts. We read 
also how, although Paul worked with his own 
hands for his support while preaching and teaching 
there, Philippi in token of its loving friendship 
twice sent to his necessities (Phil. iv. 16); and as 
the two cities were some hundred miles apart, this 
would imply a lengthened sojourn on the part of 
the apostle at Thessalonica. 

Out of the Scriptures. When Paul spoke of 
Jesus to the Jews, it is noticeable he never ap- 
pealed to His miracles, but always referred them 
to their own Scriptures, every letter of which they 
valued as Divine ; and then, alter calling their at- 
tention ‘to this or that well-known and often read 
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type or prophecy of Messiah, he would turn to the 
life and death of Jesus, every detail of which at least 
the well instructed of the foreign synagogue well 
knew, and would ask them, Was not ¢hzs One after 
all the Messiah, the Christ ? 

Ver. 3. Opening and alleging. Better, ‘ open- 
ing and setting forth.’ Opening—that is, ex- 
pounding, unfolding their sense. Bengel well 
expands these words : ‘ Ut si quis nucleum, fracto 
cortice, et recludat et exemptum ponat in medio.’ 

Paul ofened their Scriptures, and then showed 
them how they contained two great truths—the 
first, that these Scriptures declare the promised 
Messiah must suffer death and then rise again ; 
and the second, that these Scriptures point un- 
mistakeably to Jesus of Nazareth, who, by His 
life, death, actions, words,. works, sufferings, 
sorrows, even by His very rejection at the hands 
of the rulers, was unmistakeably the One alluded 
to in a hundred passages in the Law, the Pro- 
phets, and the Psalms. : 

Is Christ. Better, ‘is the Christ,’ or the 
Messiah. 

Ver. 4. And some of them believed. The 
work of Paul in the synagogue was not unsuccess- 
ful. The account of the ‘converted’ in this verse 
probably relates to the Jews and proselytes and 
devout Gentiles who worshipped with the Jews. 
In 1 Thess. i, 9, Paul alludes to many members 
of the church in Thessalonica who had evidently 
been idolaters. This work among the idolaters 
no doubt took place after the three Sabbaths of 
ver. 2, and before the events related in connection 
with Jason, vers. 5—I0. 

The devout Greeks. Some of these were 
proselytes, others religious Gentiles, who, without 
conforming to all the Jewish rites and customs, 
worshipped with the Jews in the synagogue 
services. 

Of the chief women. These were the wives 
and daughters of the principal merchants and 
influential men of Thessalonica, who were attached 
as proselytes or simply as religious God-fearing 
men to the Jewish worship. 

Ver. 5. But the Jews which believed not, 
moved with envy, took unto them certain lewd 
fellows of the baser sort. The words ‘which 
believed not’ do not occur in the older Greek 
Mss. They were no doubt inserted as an ex- 
planation after the statement of ver. 4. It was 
only the unbelieving Jews who tried to compass 
the destruction of Paul. ‘Certain lewd fellows,’ 
etc., is better rendered, ‘Some bad men of the 
rabble.’ 

The question has been asked why the Jews 
sought such coadjutors out of Judzea. They 
were strangers; and to effect such a purpose as 
that related here, they needed the help of some of 
the native inhabitants. The word rendered here 
‘of the rabble’ (ayspaiwy) is a word not un- 
frequent in classical Greek. In old Rome they 
were termed ‘subrostrani.’ Plautus would term 
them ‘subbasilicani.’ The modern word equiva- 
lent would be ‘canaille.? The loungers who have 
no definite business, who crowd the market-place 
and other busy resorts, ready for any piece of 
business however rough and cruel, are the class 
here spoken of. 

The house of Jason. It has been suggested 
with some probability that this Jason was an 
Hellenistic Jew, whose name Jesus or Joshua had 
been changed into the Greek form ‘Jason’ (see I 
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Mace. vili. 17 ; 2 Macc. xi. 23). He was possibly 
a relative of Paul’s (see Rom. xvi. 21). The 
apostle and Silas very likely lodged in the house 
of Jason during their stay at Thessalonica, 

Ver. 6. Unto the rulers of the city. Literally, 
“unto the politarchs.” Thessalonica was a ‘ free 
city’ (wrbs Libera). This privilege of ‘freedom’ 
was only bestowed by Rome upon certain favoured 
cities. In this case it was a reward for the side 
the city had taken when Augustus and Antony 
had warred with Brutus and Cassius. Athens also 
possessed this ‘freedom’ in memory of her ancient 
greatness, 

A ‘free city’ was self-governed. The provincial 
governor possessed within its walls and circuit no 


authority. The power of life and death, for» 


instance, so jealously withheld from the Jerusalem 
Jews, belonged to the local magistrates of a ‘free 
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city.” No Roman garrison, no Roman ensigns, 
were seen in the streets. At Thessalonica we 
find an assembly of the people, and magistrates 
named politarchs. An inscription still exists over 
an ancient arch at Thessalonica of a date con- 
siderably older than the first century of our era. 
This inscription contains the names of seven of 
the Thessalonian magi$trates, whom it calls 
‘politarchs,’ thus confirming in a strange and 
striking manner the accuracy of the writer of the 
* Acts’ in using this most rare word in describing 
the rulers of this city. 

These that have turned the world upside 
down. These strange words, Alford remarks, 
presuppose some rumour of Christianity and its 
spread having before reached the inhabitants of 
Thessalonica. 

Ver. 7. These all do contrary to the decrees 
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of Cesar. It is observable that the complaint 
did not touch the real ground of discontent, viz. 
the supposed injury which the teaching of Paul 
would do to their religion. 

Such a charge would never have been listened 
to ; it would have been treated by these politarchs 
of Thessalonica just as a similar accusation was dis- 
posed of by Gallio the proconsul of Achaia (Acts 
xvili, 14-16). The Jews here charged Paul and 
his companion with a political offence of a like 
nature to the crime of which Jesus was accused 
before Pilate. It was a vague but not uncommon 
accusation in those days which charged an ob- 
noxious person with treason against Cesar. The 
decrees here referred to were the Julian ‘ Leges 
Majestatis.’ The accusation, as we shall see in 
the next clause, seems to have been based upon 
certain often-recurring words used by Paul in his 
preaching at Thessalonica respecting the kingdom 





Thessalonica. 


of Christ. This appears again and again in his 
two epistles to this church. 

Saying that there is another king, one Jesus. 
The royal state of Christ’s second advent seems 
to have been a favourite topic with Paul in his 
preaching in this city. We gather this from the 
two epistles to the church of Thessalonica, in 
which doubtless the salient points of the oral 
teaching of the great apostle were briefly reviewed. 
Compare, among many passages, such statements 
as are found in 1 Thess. ii. 12; 2 Thess. i. 5. 
Gloag suggests that the title ‘ Lord’ so frequently 
given by Christians to their great Master may 
have given occasion to the charge, so often ap- 
parently repeated, that the disciples of Christ were 
really asserting His claim to the kingly office. 

The title ‘king’ (Sasc:Asds) was applied by 
Greeks to the Roman emperor. No La#iz, how- 
ever, termed the Caesar vex. 
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Ver. 8. And they troubled the people and the 
rulers of the city, when they heard thege things. 
It must be remembered that just at this time 
the Jews, and more particularly the Jewish Chris- 
tians, were looked upon with extreme dislike and 
suspicion by the officials of the Empire. From 
Rome they had been even temporarily banished, 
owing to an uproar, possibly between the followers 
of Jesus and the Jews, very likely occasioned by 
the jealousy of the Jews, as on the present occasion 
at Thessalonica. Suetonius tells us strangely of 
this Roman disturbance, and connects it with one 
‘Chrestus,’ no doubt Christ : ‘Judzeos impulsore 
Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit ’ (Sue- 
tonius, C/awd. 25). The provincial rulers, desirous 
to show their loyalty to the Emperor Claudius, 
and in no wise to compromise the cherished privi- 
leges of their city, which they knew were only held 
during the pleasure of the central authorities at 
Rome, were naturally troubled and anxious. It 
was this feeling of insecurity which led to Paul’s 
withdrawal related ver. Io. 

Ver. 9. And when they had taken security of 
Jason, andoftheother. Better, ‘of Jason and of 
the rest,’ ‘the rest’ including those other believers 
who had been arrested at the time of the tumult. 
The ‘security’ was most probably a sum of money 
deposited by Jason, who appears to have been a 
person of substance, as were very likely some of 





Coin of Berea. 


the others; for these converts among the early 
Christians in these great Grecian cities were by 
no means all drawn from the poorer classes. The 
purpose of this security was to assure the magis- 
trates that there should be nothing done by these 
eastern strangers contrary to the decrees of Czesar. 

Ver. to. And the brethren immediately sent 
away Paul and Silas by night. All parties in 
the city were evidently uneasy, although quiet had 
been restored. The magistrates, dreading a fresh 
outbreak on the part of these suspected Orientals, 
and the Christian community knowing the bitter 
and sleepless hostility of the Jews, determined it 
was best for the peace and wellbeing of the grow- 
ing community of believers in Jesus that the great 
and hated teacher should, for a time at least, absent 
himself. 

Berea. A city of no great fame in history, 
about sixty miles from Thessalonica. It was a 
favourite dwelling-place for the Jews. Its modern 
name is Verria, or Kara-Verria, a corruption ‘of 
the old appellation, and contains still about 18,000 
inhabitants. Paul seems to have had marked 
success there among the Jewish population ; but, 
strange to say, the name of Berea is never men- 
tioned by him in any of his epistles. 

Ver, 11. These were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica. Certain expositors of great name, 
as, for instance, Calvin and Luther, apply these 
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words to the Jews of Thessalonica, translating 
thus: ‘These were the more noble of the Thessa- 
lonians who received the word,’ intimating that 
the chief men of Thessalonica had joined the 
Christian brotherhood ; but the more probable 
explanation is that the Berean Jews were of a 
nobler spirit, less narrowed by national prejudices 
than their brethren of the larger city. It is worthy 
of remark that, even in the brief summary of Paul’s 
work these ‘ Acts’ contain, we can see that the 
great teacher neither expected nor desired that men 
should be converted to his Master’s creed without 
first carefully examihing it, and the proofs upon 
which it was based. The genuine, honest spirit of 
inquiry is ever allied to true gospel teaching. The 
‘nobility of soul’ which Paul’s chronicler so highly 
praised in the men of Berea consisted not merely 
in their readiness of mind to receive the word, 
but also in that patient loving spirit of inquiry 
which led them daily to read the Scriptures to see 
whether those things—Paul told them of—were so. 


Ver. 128 Also of honourable women which - 


were Greeks, and of men notafew. To these 
Jews who accepted the doctrines preached by Paul 
were added a number of Gentiles, —some, of course, 
proselytes, but most probably idolaters for the 
most part; and these, the writer of the ‘ Acts’ 
tells us, were men and women of the highest rank 
among the Greek citizens. 

Ver. 13. They came thither also, and stirred 
up the people. These short notices in the ‘ Acts’ 
of the steady, unwearied pursuit of Paul from city 
to city give us a hint at least of that restless bitter 
hatred with which this great Gentile apostle was 
regarded by the majority of his countrymen—a 


) hate the depth and intensity of which the critical 


studies of this age is only beginning to fathom. 

Ver. 14. To go as it were to the sea. The 
accurate translation of the Greek ws iz? z..a. is 
simply ‘ as far as to the sea;’ the English Version 
would seem to suggest a feint on the part of Paul 
and his friends; the Greek #s used before a pre- 
position simply denotes the definite intention of 
the direction ‘to the sea.’ Alford gives some good 
examples of their use in classical Greek. 

But Silas and Timotheus abode there still. 
Silas appears up to this time never to have left 
his great fellow-missionary, but Timothy was left 
behind at Philippi; although not mentioned as 
with Paul at Thessalonica, it is almost certain 
that he was with his master during a portion at 
least of the first memorable visit. He appears to 
have been intimately connected with the Christian 
congregation there, and in both the epistles of 
Paul to the church of Thessalonica, he is joined 
in the greeting with Silas and Paul. It has been 
suggested that Timothy joined Paul again at Thes- 
salonica, bringing with him the contributions and 
help from the Philippian Christians. 


Paul at Athens, 15-34. 


Ver. 15. Brought him unto Athens. The once 
famous centre of Greek thought and culture, long 
the dominant power among the varied states ot 
which ancient Greece was made up, whose name 
and influence at one time was all-powerful in se 
many rich and flourishing cities round the Medi- 
terranean coast, in Asia as well as in Europe, had 
become after many vicissitudes a simple provincial 
city of the province of Achaia in the Empire. 
Rome, in memory of its past splendid history, had 
accorded it the privileges above discussed (ver. 6) 
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of ‘a free city’ (wrbs Libera). The general appear- 
ance of Athens in the time of Paul must still have 
been imposing ; but long and desolating wars had 
passed over Athens and Attica. Its old fortifica- 
tions were in ruins; its commerce had deserted its 
port ; its streets were comparatively empty. There 
Was no life or energy left among her people. 
Athens, in the days of Paul, preserved nothing 
but her undying memories and the stately build- 
ings—almost, it would seem, imperishable—which 
she had erected in the days of her splendour. 
The ‘long walls’ so well known in history, which 
once made the busy commercial Pirgeus and Athens 
one great city, were already in ruins; but the 
great monuments which the skill and wealth of 
the old Athenian people had built remained very 
much as in old times. One fact seems to have 
made a strange impression upon St. Paul coming 
from Berea and its bright life and the busy com- 
merce of wealthy Thessalonica. 

In this quiet still city of memories, wherever he 
turned he beheld statues of deified Heroes, and 
temples, and sanctuaries of gods. Every god in 
Olympus, we read, found a place in the ‘ Agora.’ 
The very public buildings in that city of the dead 
were sanctuaries. The record house was a 
temple of the mother of the gods. The council 
house held statues of Apollo and Jupiter, with an 
altar of Vesta. The theatre at the base of the 
Acropolis was consecrated to Bacchus, where the 
very marble seats were inscribed each with the 
official name of the priest to whom it was assigned. 
In truth, this Athens which Paul visited seemed a 
city of temples whose citizens were the priests. 
Never, in the long and eventful story of the City 
of the Violet Crown, as Aristophanes termed it, 
was Athens so empty of all life as it was at that 
particular juncture. Its ancient splendour and 
opulence had completely disappeared after Scylla 
had swept away its wealth and destroyed the last 
remains of its old independence. Athens fell 
lower and lower, owing the scanty remains of 
privileges to a sentiment of pity for her in her 
deep degradation. 

The great schools which, after she had lost her 
power in some way, maintained her reputation in 
the days of Augustus and his immediate successors 
were rivalled, if not surpassed, by those of Mar- 
seilles, Rhodes, and Rome, and other centres of 
learning and thought. The revival of Athens as 
the great seat of culture in the Empire, only dates 
from the time of Nerva. Athens was in the period 
of its greatest depression when Paul well describes 
his impression of the famous city: Lifeless, quiet, 
without trade, a city neither of merchants nor 
soldiers, full of lifeless objects of adoration, 
temples and statues, altars and shrines, he saw 
the city wholly given up to idolatry. 

Ver. 16. His spirit was stirred upin him. The 
whole aspect of Athens was strangely repugnant to 
Paul ; the great cities he was acquainted with, such 
as Antioch in the east and Thessalonica in the west, 
were busy commercial centres, full of life and 
energy, despising rather, while at the same time 
practising, idolatry. Indifferentism was what he 
had been combating, rather than anything like a 
fervid spirit of idolatry ; but here he seemed in a 
different atmosphere, here idolatry was closely 
bound up with all the pleasures and the occupa- 
tions of the citizen, was linked indissolubly with 
those memories of the past of which the people of 
Athens were so proud. 
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The comment of Renan, in the course of a 
splendid and lifelike picture of the Athens of the 
first century, on Paul’s indignation at the idolatry 
of Athens, is singular:—‘Ah belles et chastes 
images, vrais dieux et vraies Déesses, tremblez, 
voici celui qui levera contre vous le Marteau. Le 
mot fatal est prononcé, vous étes des idoles, 
Perreur de ce laid petit Juif sera votre arrét de 
mort.’ It must be remembered that the brilliant 
sceptic never takes a fair view even from his own 
cheerless standpoint of Paul’s character, and here, 
strangely enough, views him rather as an Icono- 
clast than as a denouncer of an impure and cursed 
worship. 

The city wholly given up to idolatry. 
The Greek word rendered ‘wholly given up to 
idolatry ’ (x«z:idwAov) only occurs in this passage, 
but is formed after the analogy of other similar 
compounded words, such as xaradevdpos, a place 
full of trees so as to be overgrown by them; 
zxarawmrenos, a place full of vines. The word here 
would be translated more accurately, ‘full of idols.’ 
The epithet certainly seems to have been singularly 
appropriate. Other writers, writing of Athens ina 
different spirit to Paul, could not help noticing this 
striking peculiarity in the city. Petronius remarks 
satirically how at Athens one could find a god 
easier than a man. Another writes how it was 
almost impossible for one to make his way through 
these idols. Pausanias states how Athens had 
more images than all the rest of Greece put 
together. Xenophon’s expression is the strongest 
when he calls Athens ‘ one great altar, one great 
offering to the gods’ (ésors xui avéénuu). Livy’s 
remark is also noteworthy: ‘In Athens are to be 
seen images of gods and of men of all descriptions 
and made of all materials.’ 

Ver. 17. Therefore disputed he in the syna- 
gogue with the Jews, and with the devout 
persons, and in the market daily with them 
that met with him. Here Paul, no doubt, on 
account of che intense feeling stirred up by the 
sight of all this idolatry, slightly deviated from his 
usual practice of first exclusively addressing him- 
self to Jews and proselytes. At Athens he seems 
on the Sabbath days to have laboured in the syna- 
gogue among his own people; his week days he 
spent in the famous ‘ Agora,’ and in the painted 
porch or cloister of Zeno the Stoic (the painted 
porch, Stoa Poecile, was, be it remembered, in 
the Agora), the spot where in Athens the philo- 
sophers, rhetoricians, and others were in the 
habit of meeting for conversation and discussion. 

Ver. 18. Then certain philosophers of the 
Epicureans, and of the Stoics. This would be 
more accurately rendered, ‘of the Epicurean and 
Stoic philosophers.’ Epicurus, founder of the 
philosophic sect which bears his name, was born 
in Samos, B.C. 342. Zhe Epicurean, while ad- 
mitting the existence of gods, regarded them as 
paying no attention to men and the affairs of this 
world. They believed in no Providence, in no 
accountability, in neither reward nor retribution in 
the life to come. They were virtually Atheists. 
The real teaching of the masters of the sect was, 
that a wise man should enjoy to the uttermost the 
things of this life, for the soul being material was 
annihilated after death. Epicurus is believed 
himself to have taught a higher ideal of happiness, 
but very soon his followers reduced his system to 
what was in fact a teaching of the grossest sen- 
sualism. The world, according to the great Epi- 
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curean poem of Lucretius, was only formed by an 
accidental concourse of atoms, and was not in any 
sense created or reduced to order by any deity. 
Zeno, a native of Cyprus, the founder of the 
Stoic school of philosophy, lived and taught in 
the latter part of the fourth century and in the 
earlier years of the third century before Christ. 
‘The Stoics condemned the worship of images and 
the use of temples, but they in some degree 
accepted popular mythology by considering the 
various gods as developments of the universal 
world-God. These were then Pantheists: they 
denied any overruling Providence, or, in fact, any 
interference on the part of Deity in the affairs of 
the world. Everything was governed by an iron 
destiny, to which ‘God’ Himself was subject. 
They believed only in the immortality of the soul 
by imagining it 
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He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
gods: because he preached unto them Jesus, 
and the resurrection. The name of ‘Jesus,’ 
whom Paul preached, was to them a new name 
and strange. Many, perhaps the majority, of 
the hearers mistook the ‘ Resurrection’ (évdée 
raoss) for the name of a goddess, a word that 
Paul seems to have used frequently, as he evi- 
dently, in that speech of his on ‘ Mars’ Hill,’ laid 
deep stress on this great Christian doctrine. It 


must be remembered that his audience on this 
occasion was mainly composed of philosophers 
belonging to the Stoic and Epicurean schools, in. 
both of which all individual life after death was 
denied. The Stoic theory of the absorption of 
certain souls in the essence of the Deity does not 
contradict this. 


Ver. 19. Brought 
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and the good. 
The ideal life, 
however, propos- 
ed to the disciples 
of Zeno was a far 
higher one than 
the Epicurean 
ideal, a proud self- 
denial, an austere 
apathy (drapuZia), 
untouched by 
human passion, 
unmoved alike by 
joy or sorrow, 
was aimed at by 
the true Stoic. 
V. Cousin admir- 
ably sums up the 


spirit of the 
strange philoso- 
phy which was 


far removed from 
the comprehen- 
sion of the poor 
and illiterate, 
and, in fact, was 
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of cultured minds: ‘Le Stoicisme est essen- 
tiellement solitaire, c’est le soin exclusif de son 
ame, sans regard a celle des autres, et comme 
la seule chose importante est la pureté de l’Ame, 
quand cette pureté est trop en péril, quand on 
désespére d’étre victorieux dans la lutte, on peut 
la terminer comme I’a terminée Caton. Ainsi la 
philosophie n’est plus qu’un apprentissage de Ja 
Mort et non de la vie, elle tend a la Mort par son 
image, l’apathie et l’ataraxie, et se resont defini- 
tivement en un égoisme sublime’ (V. Cousin). 

What would this babbler say? This word pro- 
perly denotes a seed-gatherer, such as a sparrow 
or rook, or bird which frequents streets and 
market-places picking up seeds. Aristophanes 
thus uses the word in his Birds, 232: ‘A babbler, 
one who Zicks up bits of news and information and 
retails them to others.’ 


the Areopagites on the charge of introducing 
strange gods into the city,—a ‘religio,’ con- 
sequently ‘illicita.” In discussing this question, ~ 
the powers and functions of the once famous 
court in the days of Paul must be considered. 
The position of the Athenian magistrates, in 
the time of Paul, was one of peculiar diff- 
culty, owing to the hostile attitude of the city 
in the wars which resulted in the establishment in 
supreme power of Augustus and his successors. 
Its privileges as a ‘free city’ were only left to il 
by the clemency of the emperors, who were un. 
willing to punish a place which possessed the 
‘memories of Athens.’ These privileges, how- 
ever, were only held during the Czesars’ pleasure. 
The once famous and powerful Court of the 
Areopagus at most could only pretend to a juris- 
diction over the city and its immediate neighbour: 
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hood. It seems, however, to have laid claim to 
and wielded powers far greater and more compre- 
hensive than a merely local magisterial jurisdiction. 
Far beyond Athens, the decisions of the Council 
of the Areopagites in matters connected with law, 
morals, medicine, religious rites, etc., were re- 
ceived with respectful attention. They seem 
rather to have exercised the functions of an influ- 
ential and widely respected academy or univer- 
sity, than the restricted and jealously watched 
duties of a local criminal court in a suspected 
privileged city. Before such a body of men Paul 
was probably courteously invited to set forth at 
length those ‘strange religious doctrines’ he had 
been preaching with such marked success in the 
Macedonian cities of Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Berea, The question of the judges, the speech 
of Paul, and the terms ia which his subsequent 
dismissal by the court is related, in no way bear 
out the supposition that anything like a formal 
trial took place that day on the hill of Mars. 

Ver. 21. And the strangers which were there. 
Although the ancient glory which the schools of 
Athens enjoyed was a good deal dimmed at this 


particular time, still the city was the resort of 


numbers of young Italians and others, for the pur- 
poses of education and study. 

Spent their time in nothing else, but either to 
tell or to hearsome newthing. Lengel paraphrases 
thus : ‘ New things were ever becoming stale, and 
newer things were sought for.’ Alford paraphrases 
the emphatic Greek xamérepov by ‘the very 
latest news.’ Demosthenes rebukes this insatiable 
craving of the Athenians after news in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘Tell me whether going up and down 
the market-place, asking each other, ‘‘ Is there any 
news?” is the business of your life. 

Ver. 22. In the midst of Mars’ Hill, or ‘in 
the midst of the Areopagus.’ Wordsworth thus 
describes the place: ‘Sixteen stone steps, cut in 
the rock at its south-east angle, lead up to the hill 
of the Areopagus from the valley of the Agora 
(the ‘‘market”’?), where Paul had been disputing 
(ver. 17), which lies between it and the Pnyx. 
Immediately above these steps, on the level of the 
hill, is a bench of stone excavated in the limestone 
rock, forming three sides of a quadrangle. ‘There 
the Areopagites sat... . On this hill are now 
the ruins of a small church dedicated to St. 
Dionysius the Areopagite, and commemorating his 
conversion by St. Paul. The apostle was brought 
perhaps by these steps of rock, which are the 
natural access to the summit, from the Agora 
below, in which he had been conversing, to give 
an account of the doctrines which he preached. 
Here, placed as he was in the centre of this plat- 
form in the very heart of Athens, with its statues, 
and altars, and temples of deities around him, he 
might well say the city was ‘‘ crowded with tdols.”’ 

Amidst all the memories which were associated 
with this dread spot, still looked upon, even in 
the days of decay and partial ruin which had come 
upon Athens, by the people with superstitious 
reverence, Paul spoke his famous words, pressing 
his crucified Master’s strange, sweet doctrines home 
to the citizens of the great idol city. It was the 
proclamation of the religion of the future (though 
they guessed it not then) in the face of the dying 
religion of the past. 


Paraphrase of the Speech. 
Ye men of Athens. His first words grace- 
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fully expressed the joy he felt at seeing the 
deeply reverential spirit of the Athenians, for 
among the almost countless altars of deities he 
had come upon one with the inscription running 
round it, ‘To THE UNKNOWN Gop.’ This 
shrine to the ‘Unknown’ seemed to speak of 
their wish to pay a homage to some Divine Being 
whom they felt was near to them, but whose 
nature and attributes had not as yet been revealed 
to them. This ‘revelation’ was his high mission, 
to tell them of that ‘Great Unknown’ whose 
existence and whose majesty this solitary, nameless 
altar, at least, showed they suspected. 

The God who, as Creator of all, is the true 
God, seeing He is Lord of all, He, the apostle 
went on to say, glancing round at the splendid 
temples about him, dwells in no earth-made house, 
and needs no earthly service, seeing He provides ~ 
His creatures with everything. Out of ‘one’ did 
this true God create the whole human race 
destined to spread over all the earth, providing 
for the regular order of the seasons, and appoint- 
ing their natural boundaries to each race ; and all 
this He did in order that they might in time seek 
after the Architect of the glorious order of creation, 
who never forced them, however, to recognise 
Him as Lord, but left this seeking for the true 
God to their own free impulse, and waited for 
their spiritual longings to seek out and find the 
unseen Spirit God, who all the while was so near 
the spiritof each man. Had not one of their own 
poets come very near the discovery of this great 
truth—the nearness of the true God to each one 
of us ? 

Seeing, then, the connection between God and 
man is really so close, the Spirit God so near to 
each man’s spirit, surely we must never seek for 
Him in any earthly representation, however beauti- 
ful and costly, never in any image hewn by man, 
be it of marble, of silver, or of gold. 

For ages men have missed this lofty truth, the 
very foundation of all true religion. Is it not 
surely high time to awake out of this sleep of 
ages? See how God, for the sake of Jesus Christ 
(of whom Paul then, or on some previous occasion, 
had told them), forgives the past, and, giving a 
new and clearer revelation, bids men change their 
lives, and live hereafter as though expecting a 
resurrection of the body and a day of judgment : 
strange thoughts to them, but it was no mere 
ungrounded assertion of his (Paul’s). God had 
indeed given man an earnest of His purpose even- 
tually to raise the bodies of the dead, seeing He 
had already raised up from the dead their future 
judge, Jesus Christ. 

In all things ye are too superstitious. The 
words in the English translation, ‘too superstitious,’ 
fail to express the graceful courtesy of Paul. It is 
observable in all the apostle’s letters, whenever 
he rapidly proceeded to blame, he invariably degins 
with winning, gentle words (see for a good instance 
of this practice of St. Paul the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthian Church). The Greek dssdas- 
ovsorézous—English Version, ‘too superstitious — 
signifies ‘more than ordinarily reverential. The 
force of the comparative is thus preserved, and 
also the touch of surprise which evidently was 
intended to be conveyed by the apostle—a surprise 
stirred up by the unusual appearance of the streets 
and open places of Athens, literally crowded with 
altars, shrines, and statues of deities. The word 
de:osdziewy may be translated either as ‘ religious 
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or ‘superstitious,’ in a good sense or in a bad 
sense. The meaning is left to be determined by 
the context of the passage. Chrysostom employs 
the word in a good sense, as does Josephus 
frequently. The usual German translation is 
Gottesfiirchtig. 

This characteristic of the Athenian people was 
often noticed by writers. Thus Sophocles, in the 
Oed. Col., says they surpassed all the world in the 
honours they offered to the gods. Xenophon 
relates how, in comparison with other peoples, 
they observed twice the number of festivals (De 
Rep. Athen.). Pausanias tells us they exceeded 
all others in their piety toward the gods (A/fzic.). 
Josephus especially mentions that the Athenians 
were the most religious of the Greeks (Contra 
Apion). : 

Ver. 23. For as I passed by, and beheld your 
devotions. This should be rendered, ‘and beheld 
the things that you worship.’ It does not refer to 
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their devotions, or acts of worship, but to their 
temples, statues of divinities, shrines, and the like. 

TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. The moreaccurate 
translation would be, ‘To AN UNKNOWN Gop.’ 
Philostratus, who wrote A.D. 244, in his life of 
Apollonius (quoted by Gloag), says, alluding to the 
unusual reverential spirit of the Athenians: ‘It 
is more discreet to speak well of all the gods, 
especially at Athens, where thereyare erected altars 
of unknown gods.’ It seems that in the city there 
were several altars set up in different situations, 
each with the inscription, ‘To an Unknown God.’ 
The historical origin of these mysterious shrines 
cannot be determined. Some suppose they were 
very ancient ; and at length it had been forgotten 
to whom originally they were dedicated, and that 
in some religious restoration the words in question 
had been engraved on the ancient stone. Others 
have suggested they were set up in some time 


either of public rejoicing or great calamity, and 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Parthenon. 


the civic authorities being uncertain as to the 
especial deity they had to propitiate—Zeus or 
Poseidon, Athene or Ares—erecied these altars ‘to 
the Unknown.’ Diogenes Laertius relates how, 
when once the Athenians were afflicted with a pes- 
tilence, Fpimenides stayed the plague by sending 
white and black sheep from the Areopagus, and 
then sacrificing them on the various spots in the 
city where they lay down, to the unknown God 
who sent the pestilence. Therefore, this writer 
idded, there are at Athens zameless altars. 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you. Here the more ancient mss. 
read neuter forms, ¢.. . rodre, instead of the 
masculine forms, 6v. . . rodrov; these would then 
be rendered, ‘What therefore ye worship ignorantly 
. this I declare unto you.’ The Athenians, 
Paul saw, evidently recognised something Divine 
which ought to be adored outside the known gods. 
ae unknown Deity he proceeded to declare to 
em. 


Ver. 24. Dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands. Commentators call attention to the re- 


markable reminiscence of the dying speech of ~ 


Stephen before the Sanhedrim, which the Pharisee 
Saul must have listened to, and which so power- 
fully influenced his future life. ‘ Howbeit the 
Most High dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands’ (Acts vii. 48, 49). These words, uttered 
in full view of the magnificent fanes of the gods of 
which Athens was so proud, must have rung with 
a strange emphasis on the ears of the listening 
Areopagites, 

Ver. 25. Neither is he worshipped with men’s 
hands, as though he needed anything. The 
men of the heathen world loved to spend their 
wealth on the adornment of the temples of the 
gods, to whom also they brought costly offerings 
of food and drink, as though these imaginary 
eternal beings needed such things. /iad, 1. 37, 
38 (Pope’s Version), may be quoted as expressive 
of the true heathen feeling ia this respect : 


ate . 
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*Tfe’er with wreath ( 
Or fed the flames xe Se spf 
Paul’s words were the outcome of a mind steeped 
in the often-repeated reminders and reproaches of 
the prophets, that the God of Israel was not to be 
worshipped with sacrifice and incense, but with a 
pure, noble life. The words of the Psalmist were 
evidently in his mind: ‘I will take no bullock 
out of thy house, nor he-goats out of thy folds : 
For every beast of the forest is mine, and the 
cattle on a thousand hills. . . . If I were hungry, 
I would not tell thee: for the world is mine. . . . 
Thinkest thou that I will eat bulls’ flesh and drink 
the blood of goats?’ (Ps. 1. 9-13). The higher 
_ minds among the Epicurean teachers, rising above 
the popular notion of worship, grasped this lofty 
conception, which the old Hebrew prophets so 
nobly set forth, of Deity being above the loves and 
passions of mortals, dwelling in a sphere far re- 
moved from earth and earthly needs. But while 
the Hebrew teachers used this sublime truth to show 
the infinite love which, needing nothing from men, 
could yet stoop to watch over them with a father’s 
care, and to guide erring feet through the mazes 
- of this life to a higher existence, the Epicurean 
only seems to have grasped it to show the deserted 
helplessness of mortals, and the serene selfishness of 
Divinity. See the lines of the Epicurean Lucretius : 


Omnis enim per se Divém natura necesse est, 
Immortali aevo summa cum pace fruatur.’” 


Life and breath. The God—Paul was preach- 
ing to them—not merely was the All-Creator but 
also the All-Preserver. Their very breath, by 
means of which from minute to minute each 
mortal lived, was His gift. 

Ver. 26. And hath made of one blood all 
nations of men, Here Paul definitely asserts 
that God created the whole human race from one 
common stock. His reasons for this deliberate 
assertion of the common brotherhood of men no 
doubt are to be found in his desire to do away, 
once and for all, with the prevailing idea that 
different peoples owed their origin to varied 
ancestors, either themselves deities or immediately 
under the protection of some deity. The Athenians, 
for instance, believed they were sprung from the 
soil of Attica. The belief that all peoples sprang 
from one common ancestor Paul knew would do 
much to eradicate the notion that there were 
‘many Gods,’—would assist much in the reception 
of the great truth of the ‘Fatherhood of God.’ 
Besides this, Paul probably had in his mind the 
prejudice with which these haughty Greeks viewed 
him as a Barbarian Hebrew, a member of a 
despised oriental race. The beautiful and true 
conception of the ‘common brotherhood of men’ 
has in no little degree contributed to the reception 
of the gospel amid so many different peoples: 
‘Then, having met, they speak and they remember 

All are one family, their Sire is One, 

Cheers them with June and slays them with December, 


Portions to each the shadow and the sun.’ 
—F. W. H. Myers. 


And hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation. 
The one true God, different from the impassive 
selfish deity of the Epicurean schools, was not only 
the Architect and the Preserver of the universe, 
but was also the watchful governor of each people. 

The burning eloquent words of the eastern 
stranger they were listening to, telling of appointed 
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times to a nation’s prosperity, must have rung 
strangely and awfully in the ears of these. proud 
Athenians, who lived only on the memories of a 
past greatness and superiority ; while the assertion 
that Paul’s God determined the bounds of the 
habitation of peoples, would painfully remind 
these Greeks that they had long ago reached the 
boundaries of their habitation and of their in- 
fluence, which once seemed to promise to be 
limitless both in the east and west, and that these 
boundaries every year were being narrowed. 

Thus claiming such powers for that God whose 
messenger he asserted himself to be, Paul warned 
them indirectly of the danger and folly of re- 
jecting the message of a Being at once so mighty 
and beneficent. 

Ver. 27. That they should seek the Lord, 
The older mss. here read ‘God’ instead of ‘the 
Lord.’ The design of God’s overruling provi- 
dence was that men should seek after a knowledge 
of the Divine Ruler of all things, and also after a 
living union with this gracious and all-powerful 
Being. The Greek words, however, which begin 
the next clause (i #pxys), and the mood of the 
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verbs in the sentence, indicate very plainly’ that 
the result is doubtful. The speaker on the whole 
implies in a delicate manner that mankind had 
missed the mark at which they aimed. This is 
still more clearly implied by the general exhorta- 
tion to repentance contained in ver. 30 below. 

They might feel after him. The Greek word 
translated ‘feel after’ denotes the action of one 
blind who gropes after what he desires to find. 
Paul, says Schleiermacher, represents it ‘as the 
ultimate purpose of all the great arrangements of 
God in the world that man should seek Him. He 
regards man’s noblest aim and perfection as con- 
sisting in such seeking after and finding. Let us 
consider,’ he adds, ‘(1) the great object of our 
search; and (2) the path which conducts to that 
object.’ 

Though he be not far from every one of us. 
Ver. 28. For in him we live and move and 
have our being. ‘So near is He to all men, if 
they would but believe it. But the human race 
would prefer that He should be far distant; it 
continues to imitate our first parents, who hid 
themselves from the presence of God in Paradise 4 
(Gossner quoted by Lange). 1 

The words of ver. 28 explain the meaning of 
the assertion of ‘God’s being not far from every 
one of us.’ On God we must depend every 
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moment for our life. We owe to Him our 
existence here, and every instant of our con- 
tinuance in this world; and the apostle in the 
next sentence appeals to a then well-known saying 
of a famous writer in proof that this dependence 
upon and close connection with the Deity was a 
generally acknowledged fact. 

As certain also of your poets have said, For 
we are also his offspring. The quotation is the 
beginning of an hexameter line taken verbatim 
from Aratus, a Cilician poet who wrote about two 
hundred years before Paul’s visit to Athens. The 
work from which the citation is made was the 
Phenomena, an astronomical poem. Cleanthes, 
in his Hymn to Zeus (Jupiter), uses almost the 
very same words: ‘For we thine offspring 
are.’ Cleanthes was a Stoic, he lived about the 
same time as Aratus. There is no doubt that 
Paul was well read in Greek literature ; elsewhere 
he quotes directly from Menander (1 Cor. xv. 33), 
from Epimenides (Tit. i. 12), besides other ex- 
pressions in his epistles which are probably 
‘memories’ of his studies in Greek poetry and 
philosophy. 

Ver. 29. We ought not to think that the God- 
head is like unto gold or silver or stone graven 
by art. The Greek word translated by ‘Godhead’ 
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is better rendered ‘ Divinity,’ or ‘that which is 
Divine.’ The thought here is expanded in Isa. 
xliv. 9-20, where the miserable absurdity of 
supposing that ‘ Divinity’ could reside in a block 
of gold or in a log of wood, however skilfully 
cast “or carved, is set forward with great power. 
Paul no doubt had the words of Isaiah in his mind 
here when he gazed with sorrow and amazement 
at the beautiful idols of Athens. In the words 
‘graven by art and man’s device,’ Paul specially 
alludes to those masterpieces of sculpture in ivory, 
gold, and marble, which were standing near him 
on the Areopagus, and in the varied temples and 
shrines of Athens the Religious. 

Ver. 30, And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at. The English translation of the Greek 
word brepiddr, winked at, utterly fails to give 
the sense of the original, which should be ren- 
dered ‘having overlooked.,— God now com- 
mandeth, etc. God had allowed those ages of 
ignorance to pass by without any special revela- 
tion or stern rebuke. He had sent no express 
messenger to declare His will to them. He had 
left them alone to the teachings of nature and the 
promptings of their own consciences ; but zow the 
time of forbearance was over, now He called 
men to repentance, to a change of mind and 
heart. Alford remarks that in the word drspiddy, 
having overlooked, ‘lie treasures of mercy for 
those who lived in the times of ignorance.’ For 
the expansion of these thoughts, see Epistle to 
the Romans, i. 20, etc., ii. 12, etc. 

Ver. 31. Because he hath appointed a day in 
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the which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness. The Greek word translated ‘because’ is 
better rendered ‘inasmuch as,’ This statement 
gives the reason why the Heathen world must 
repent—the day of judgment is fixed, and the 
Judge appointed. If ow, after they have been 
warned, the Heathen still refuse to repent, they 
will be condemned. 

He hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead. ‘The 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is mentioned as 
showing the fossibility of a general resurrection 
of all men from the dead. 

It was the assertion of this fact, that the body 
would be raised again, which excited the attention 
of some and the bitter scorn of others in Athens, 
He had been previously, we read, in the market- 
place (the Agora), preaching Jesus and the resur- 
rection ; and it was the desire to hear more fully 
and quietly of this, to them strange and startling 
doctrine, that the leaders in the various schools 
of philosophy invited him to address them in the 
more retired court on Mars’ Hill; but when in 
his argument he had come to speak of this resur- 
rection, and was proceeding to tell them more of 
this Jesus who had been dead but now lived and 
reigned, they interrupted him and firmly buf not 
discourteously adjourned the meeting. They felt, 
did these Epicurean and Stoic teachers, that if 
the single instance of Christ’s resurrection was 
admitted or even allowed to be spoken of before 
such an assembly as that of the powerful Areopa- 
gites, the possibility of rising from the dead would 
be in a way conceded, and the teaching of these 
famous schools would be shown to be false. 

Ver. 32. And when they heard of the resurrection 
of the dead, some mocked, and others said, We 
will hear thee again of this matter. It has been 
suggested that those that mocked were followers of 
Epicurus, and that the men who wished to adjourn 
the question were of the school of Zeno. The Areo- 
pagites seem to have been divided, some openly 
mocking Paul and his doctrines; some in doubt 
seemingly wishing to hear him again, after probably 
his strange revelation had been discussed in private, 
The mockers, however, and the men who feared 
lest their interests should sulfer if these new things 
were publicly taught, prevailed ; for in the next 
verse we read; 

Ver. 33. So Paul departed from among them. 
We never hear of his visiting Athens again, nor 
does he ever in any of his subsequently written 
letters make mention of the beautiful idol 
city. Meyer suggests that the speech of Paul at 
Athens contains three divisions: (a) Theology, 
24, 25; (6) Anthropology, 26-29 ; (c) Christology, 
30. This third division was never developed, 
but was abruptly brought to a conclusion owing 
to Paul being requested to defer the rest of his 
address until some future time. Milman (Azstory 
of Christianity, vol. ii.) beautifully observes upon 
the effect the apostle’s words must have had upon 
his philosophic audience: ‘ Up to a certain point 
in this high view of the Supreme Being, the 
philosopher of the Garden as well as of the Porch 
might listen with wonder and admiration. It 
soared indeed high above the vulgar religion ; and 
in the lofty and serene Deity who disdained to 
dwell in the earthly temple and needed nothing 
from the hand of man, the Epicurean might 
almost suppose that he heard the language of his 
But the next sentence which as- 
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serted the providence of God as the active creative 
energy,—as the conservative, the ruling, the 
ordaining principle, —annihilated at once the 
atomic theory and the government of blind chance 
to which Epicurus ascribed the origin and preser- 
vation of the universe.’ 

It is interesting to remember that Paul was 
alone at Athens, and that therefore the report of 
the speech must have been given to the writer of 
the ‘ Acts’ by the apostle himself, 

Ver. 34. Howbeit certain men clave unto 
him, and believed. There is no doubt that Paul 
failed in his attempt to found a Christian church 
at Athens. His stay does not appear to have 
been a prolonged one. While we possess five of 
Paul’s letters addressed to Greek cities, —two to 
Thessalonica, two to Corinth, one to Philippi,—we 
have none written to the famous capital. Paul 
never seems to have revisited the city. Never 
again, either in the ‘Acts’‘or in the contents of 
any of his subsequently written epistles, do we 
meet. with the name of Athens. 

The city of the ‘violet crown’ was one of the 

_ last of the great European centres really to accept 
Christianity. Even after the days of Constantine 
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the Great, Athens was the rallying-point of the 
dying Pagan party, the last home of the old 
schools of heathen philosophy (see for an able and 
picturesque account of Athens in the first days of 
Christianity, Renan, S4 az, chap. vii.). 

Among the which was Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite. This Dionysius must have been a man 
of power and distinction, for the Areopagites 
were chosen from the noblest families of Athens. 
The number of these judges seems to have varied 
at different periods. Eusebius and other ancient 
authors relate how this Dionysius subsequently 
became Bishop of Athens, and according to one 
tradition suffered martyrdom. The mystical 
writings attributed to him really belong to another 
Dionysius who flourished in the fourth century. 

And a woman named Damaris. Nothing is 
known of this Damaris. Considering the seclusion 
in which Greek women lived, the mention of her 
name as if she had been present at the meeting 
on the Hill of Mars is singular. Chrysostom 
supposes that she was the wife of Dionysius. 
Stier suggests she was an Hetaira, one of that 
unhappily famous Athenian sisterhood who like 
Mary Magdalene was called to repentance. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Paul at Corinth—He returns to Jerusalem and Antioch—Apollos the 


Alexandrian becomes a Christian. 


I mo these ¢izngs Paul’ departed from Athens, and came 
2 to “Corinth; And found a certain Jew named Aquila, 
born in ° Pontus, lately come from @ Italy, with his wife 2 Pris- 
cilla; (because that * Claudius had commanded all? Jews to 
depart from Rome:) and came unto them. And because e 
was of the same craft, he abode with them, and “ wrought : for 
by their occupation ® they were tentmakers. And he * reasoned 
“in the synagogue every sabbath, and ? persuaded the Jews and 
the Greeks. 
from ’ Macedonia, Paul was ” pressed in spirit,’ and ” testified 
to the Jews that ° Jesus was Christ. And when they opposed 


themselves, and 4 blasphemed, ” he shook /zs raiment, and said * 


unto them, ” Your blood de upon your own heads; * I am clean: 
‘from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. And he departed 
thence, and entered into a certain san’s house, named ® Justus, 
“one that worshipped God, whose house joined hard to the 


synagogue. And ” Crispus, the “ chzef ruler of the synagogue, 
See Lu. xvi. 28. 

y Ezek. xviii. 13, Xxxiii. 4. 
wz Ch, xvi. 14. 


8 


m See Lu. xii. 50. 
Pp See ch. xiii. 45. 

s Ch, xx. 26 (Gk.). 
w1Cor. i. 14. 


So Job xxxii.18; Jer. xx. 9. uz Ch. Xx, 21. 
g Neh. v. 13. Cp. Mat. x.14; ch. xiii. 51. 
Cp. Ezek. tii. 18, 19, xxxiii. 9. ¢ See ch. xxviii. 28. 
' wVer.17. See Mk. v. 22. 


1 Some of the older authorities omit the word ‘ Paul.’ 

2 better, ‘all the Jews.’ 3 better, ‘by their craft.’ * or ‘ Timothy. 

5 The older authorities, instead of ‘spirit, read ‘word ;? render then, ‘was 
constrained by the word.’ 

8 Several of the oldest authorities read here, ‘ Titus Justus.’ 


? 


And #when Silas and Timotheus‘ were come” 


o Ch, xvii. 3; 
See Lev. xx. 9. 
See ch. xiii. 42. 


aCh. xix. 1; 
t Cora a:s 
2Cor. i. 1,233 
2 Tim. iv. 20. 
So ver. 8; 
2 Cor. vi. 11. 
b6Vers 18, 26; 
Rom. xvi. 2; 
1 Cor. xvi.19. 
So 2 Tim. iv. 


19. 

c¢ See ch. ii. 9. 

da See Heb. 
xili, 24. 

e Ch. xi, 28. 

Mat. xxv. 

16(Gk.). So 

Chi3cr. i345 

1 Cor. iv. 12; 

r Thes. ii. 95 

2 Thes. iii 8. 

See ch, xvii. 

17. 

/ See ch. xiii. 
14. 

z Ch. xiii. 46; 
2 Cor. v. 113 

al. i. 10. 
& Ch, xvii. 14, 


15. 
Z See ch. xvi. 
12. 


ver. 28. 
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believed on the Lord * with all his house ; and many of “the # Seech. See 


9 Corinthians hearing believed, and were bape Then ” spake "ih sa 


the Lord to Paul in the night by *a vision, Be not afraid, but 2 See ch. xii. 


a Jer. i. 8, 195 


10 speak, and hold not thy peace: For “Iam with thee, and no Mat. xxvii 


See 


man shall set on thee to hurt thee: for I have much people in , Josh:i. 5. 5 


11 this city. And he continued ¢heve'a year and six months, ¢ Ver 27: 


xix. 215 
teaching the word of God among them. x= a 26, 
12. And when Gallio was the ’ deputy’ of © Achaia, the Jews ore 


made insurrection * with one accord against Paul, and ¢ brought pee re 
13 him to ° the judgment seat, Saying, This fe//ow persuadeth men 
+; Ver 16, 17. 


i Mat. x. 
14 to worship God contrary to 7the law. And when Paul was ° ssSimae 


now about to * open #is mouth, Gallio said unto the Jews, If it Ag 


: See Mat.v.2. 
were a matter of wrong or wicked “ lewdness,® O ye Jews, reason 4 och, xiii, 


15 would that I should ¢ bear with you:”° * But if it be a question ; astes 
of words and names, and of “ your law, look ye ¢o it; for I will 230 nui 
16 be no judge of such matters. And he drave them from “the zytor. ix? 
17 judgment seat. Then all the Greeks’? took ’ Sosthenes, the Ver. tee 
” chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat /zm before “ the judg- o Mat, 243 
ment seat. And Gallio cared for none of those things. ch. xv. 23,41, 
18 And Paul after this tarried there yet a good while,’* and then Gace 
“took his leave of the brethren, and sailed thence into ° Syria, Pe 


and with him ? Priscilla and 4 Aquila: having ’ shorn zs head * Rom. svi. x. 


s Vers. 21, 24; 


19 in” Cenchrea: for he had *a vow. And he came to * Ephesus, *h..xix. 1 


xvii. 26, xx 
and left them there: but he himself entered ‘into the syna- *% 17; 1 Cor. 


XV. 32, xvi. 8. 


20 gogue, and “reasoned with the Jews. When they desired Aim Ephi xs | 
x Tims 438 


21 to tarry longer tinte with them, he consented not; But” bade 27im:) 1% 
them farewell, saying, “I must by all means “keep dhs feast oY, ah 
that cometh in Jerusalem:** but I will return again unto you, , 22 %ey 2 

22 *if God will. And he sailed from “Ephesus. And when he ,%. a xvi 


» ¢See ch, xiii. 
had landed at 7 Cesarea, and * gone up, and saluted the church, , 3 ch. xx 36, 


23 he went down to* Antioch. And after he had * spent some “3c¢,Ma 
time zhere, he departed, and went over a// the country of 7S°iy°"." 
“Galatia and ¢Phrygia ‘in order, “strengthening all the jo 
® disciples. tye 


x Pet. iii. 
24 Anda certain Jew named “7 Apollos, born at * Alexandria, an See ch. viii. 


eloquent’ man, avd mighty in the Scriptures, came to *Ephesus. More fully 
ch, xxi. 12,15. 


25 This man was ‘ instructed in the way of the Lord; and being a See ch. xi.26, 


6 Ch. xx. 3 
“fervent in the spirit, he spake and taught ’ eaiieeaae the Gk). 
c See ch. xvi. 6. Cp. Gal. i. 6, iv. 14. d@See ch. ii. ro. e.See Lu. i. 3. J See ch. xiv.22, ,gVer.27. Seech. xi. 26, 


ACh. xix. 1; 1 Cor. i. 12, iil. 4, 5, 6, 22, iv.6, xvi. 12; Tit. iii. 13. z See ch. vi. 9. & See Lu. i. 4. 
é Gal. vi. 6 (Gk). See Lu, i. 4. m Rom. xii. 11. a Gk. as ver. 26; ch. xxili. 15, 20, xxiv. 22. 

d proconsul of Achaia 8 better, ‘assaulted.’ 

» or better, ‘crime.’ 10 that I should have borne with you 


Eee majority of the older authorities omit ‘the Greeks.’ 

12 Uiterally, ‘still many days.’ 

18 Very many of the more ancient authorities omit the words, ‘1 must by all 
means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem.’ 

M4 Some render ‘a learned man.’ 
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26 things of the Lord,' knowing only ? the baptism of John. And ?he x8 293 


he began to 4speak boldly in the synagogue: whom when #5¢¢¢b-iv.29 


* Aquila and Priscilla’ had heard, they took him unto chem, 
and “expounded unto him *the way of God more ” perfectly. 
27 And when he was disposed to pass into * Achaia, the brethren 
wrote, exhorting ” the disciples to “receive him: who, when he wt a xxii, 10 
was come, “helped them much which had believed through ($v, 2. 
28 grace: For he “ mightily convinced *the Jews, and that pub- 
licly, showing by the ” Scriptures that * Jesus was Christ. 


| 


g Vers. 1, 18. 
x See ch. xi. 4 
sSeech ix 2 
# Ver. x2. 

z See Lu. viii 


40. 
uw Cp. x Cor. 
iil. 6. 


y See ch. xvii. 


2. 

ever 5s 
ch. xvii. 3. 
So ch. ix. 22, 


8 The more trustworthy authorities read here, ‘the things concerning Jesus.’ 
18 The older authorities invert the name ‘ Priscilla and Aquila.’ 
Some would render, ‘the brethren exhorted him, and wrote to the disciples.’ - 





St. Paul at Corinth, 1-18. 


Ver. 1. Came to Corinth. The Corinth which 
was so intimately connected with the life and work 
. of Paul was a new city, comparatively speaking. 
The old city of the same name, so renowned in 
Grecian story, had been completely destroyed 
by the Roman Mummius, and for a hundred years 
the capital of the ‘ Achzzan League’ was left a 
heap of ruins. Its destruction was, indeed, so 
complete that it passed into a proverb, Some 
eighty-seven years before Paul’s visit, Julius Cesar 
rebuilt the fallen city, and made it a ‘ Colonia;’ 
and at this period it was a city of the second rank 
in the Empire. The growth of the new city was 
strangely rapid; it soon surpassed its former 
opulence and splendour ; it became a vast com- 
mercial centre, and was frequented by strangers 
from all parts. To a city so peopled, and possess- 
ing so great a trade, it can easily be believed that 
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many Jews were attracted. The laxity of the 
morals of Corinth has been frequently commented 
upon ; writers tell us there was, in this great and 
wicked city, one temple dedicated to Venus 
Pandemos, to which a thousand courtesans were 
attached. 

It was in this great mercantile centre that Paul 
fixed his abode ; and here for a year and a half he 
remained. Ilis success in his missionary work 
was very marked; for in this dissolute city of 
traders from all parts of the world the ‘tent- 
maker’ founded a great and influential community, 
obedient to the commands of Christ. In the re- 
cords of the Church of the first days, the Corin- 
thian community in numbers, in stedfastness, in 
devotion, take rank with Antioch and Ephesus, 
Thessalonica and Rome. 

Ver. 2. And found a certain Jew named 
Aquila, born in Pontus, lately come from Italy, 
with his wife Priscilla. It seems, on the whole, 
probable that Aguila and Priscilla— two great 





names in early Christian story—were Christians 
before they met with Paul. There is no mention 
in the ‘ Acts’ of their conversion ; and, as it has 
been well argued, Paul’s ‘ finding these Jews out 
and consorting with them, affords a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of their Christianity : only 
among Christians could the apostle feel himself 
at home.’ The friendship between Paul and the 
two tentmakers, Aquila, and Priscilla his wife, 
appears to have been very intimate and enduring, 
We read of them several times in his epistles. 
They were with him during his long residence 
at Ephesus ; they were at Rome when he wrote 
the great letter to the Christians of that city ; 
once (Rom. xvi. 3, 4), he tells us, these devoted 
friends Jaid down their necks for his (Paul’s) life. 
If, as we suppose (see note on the next sentence), 
these two Jews had embraced the faith of Jesus 
before the meeting with Paul, then Aquila and 
Priscilla are the two most ancient-known members 
of the primitive Church of Rome. 

Because that Claudius had commanded all 
Jews to depart from Rome. Suetonius (Claudius, 
xxv.) has a statement which exactly fits in with 
these words of the writer of the ‘ Acts.’ He (the 
Emperor Claudius) banished the Jews from Rome, 
who were constantly making disturbances at the 
instigation of one ‘Chrestus.’ Christus was not 
unfrequently written or pronounced ‘ Chrestus’ 
(see Tertullian, AZo/.). It is more than probable, 
considering the constant communication that was 
taking place between Rome and Antioch and 
Ceesarea, that Christianity had been introduced 
into Rome by travelling Syriac Jews long before 
this (A.D. 51). At that first Pentecost, for 
instance, nearly twenty years before, we know 
‘strangers of Rome’ listened at Jerusalem to the 
inspired utterances of Peter and the eleven (Acts 
ii. 10). We know that a large Jewish colony 
dwelt in the capital city ; the causes, therefore, 
of the disturbance which occasioned the decree 
of the Emperor Claudius, are easily conceived. 
Jealousy on the part of the leaders of the Jewish 
community, was soon excited against the teachers 
of the new doctrines of Jesus ; and what we have 
seen taking place at Antioch in Pisidia, at Lystra, 
at Philippi, at Thessalonica, no doubt on a larger 
scale took place in the crowded Jews’ quarter on 
the banks of the Tiber at Rome; and the result 
of the uproar was the imperial decree which 
banished for a season all the Jewish community 
from Rome. Among the victims of the decree 
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were the tentmaker of Pontus and his wife, 
Aquila and Priscilla, whom Paul met with and 
joined at Corinth. This imperial decree which 
banished the Jews does not appear to have long 
continued in force. When Paul wrote the Epistle 
to the Romans, some six or seven years later, 
Aquila and Priscilla had already returned to 
Rome ; and when Paul was taken to the metro- 
polis as a prisoner, he found many Jews there. 
Ver. 3. And because he was of the same craft, 
he abode with them, and wrought (for by their 
occupation they were tentmakers). We have 
here the first mention of the handicraft by which, 
during so many periods of that toilsome, anxious 
missionary life of his, Paul earned his daily bread. 
This trade, learned in his boyhood, gives us no 
clue to the circumstances of the family of Saul of 
Tarsus. We have good reason for assuming that 
the family were in affluent circumstances. Every 
Jewish boy was carefully taught a trade. Since 
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the captivity, and the terrible misfortunes of the 
chosen people, the vicissitudes of life had taught 
the Rabbis the stern necessity which existed for 
every Jewish boy to be able at least to earn his 
daily bread in the foreign cities where the chances 
of war or persecution might transport him. We 
read in the Talmud, ‘ What is commanded of a 
father towards his son? To circumcise him, to 
teach him the law, to teach him a trade.’ Rabbi 
Judah saith: ‘He that teacheth not his son a 
trade, teacheth him to be a thief.’ Rabban 
Gamaliel saith : ‘ Hethat hath a trade in his hand, 
to what is he like? He is like a vineyard that is 
fenced.” Tentmaking was a common occupation 
in Paul’s native Cilicia. These tents were made of 
the rough hair of the goats, which abounded in the 
Cilician hill country. It was a well-known trade 
in the markets of the Levant. This tent-cloth 
was generally known as ‘ Cilicium.’ We read of 
it, this hair-cloth, in medizval works on peni- 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Ruins at Corinth. 


tential discipline. The word Cilicium is still 
retained in French, Spanish, and Italian. 

It is probable that the work of Aquila and Paul 
was the making-up of this goat’s-hair cloth into 
tents. ‘Paul,’ writes St. Chrysostom, ‘ after 
working miracles, would stand in his workshop of 
Corinth, and stitch the leather skins (the Greek 
father appears not to have known of the ordinary 
goat’s-hair cloth) with his hands, while the angels 
looked on him lovingly, and the devils with fear.’ 
At Miletus, when Paul took leave of the elders of 
Ephesus, with whom he had spent so long a tinie, 
he expressly alludes to the toil of his hands (Acts 
xx. 34). Allusion is also made to it in r Thess. 
ii. 93 2 Thess. iii, 8; 1 Cor. iv. £2. 

Ver. 4. And he reasoned in the synagogue 
every sabbath. According to his invariable 
custom, speaking the things of the kingdom, first 
to his own countrymen, and to the strangers who 
loved the God of the Jews, and worshipped with 
them in the synagogue. In the desert wanderings, 


when they came out from Egypt; in their own 
land, in the golden days of David and Solomon ; 
in the captivity of Babylon; in the wide disper- 
sion which immediately preceded and succeeded 
the fall of the city and temple ; during the eighteen 
hundred years which have elapsed since that awful 
catastrophe ; zow, in our days, in almost every 
great city of the world, have this strange, un- 
changing race kept this solemn Sabbath rest, in 
accordance with the charge which the God of Israel 
delivered to His great servant, whom the Jews, in 
loving memory, still call ‘ Moses our Rabbi.’ 

Ver. 5. And when Silas and Timotheus were 
come from Macedonia, Paul was pressed in the 
spirit, and testified to the Jews that Jesus was 
Christ. The older Mss., instead of the words ra 
arveimuri, in the spirit, read rw Adyw, in the word , 
the translation would then run, ‘ Paul was con- 
strained by the word,’—that is, when his two friends 
Silas and Timotheus came, their presence gave 
him a new impulse: he was able to work with 
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in their work. 
assistance Timotheus brought him from his dear 
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beiter heart than when all alone he had to toil 
for his daily bread, and then, all weary and soli- 
tary, to meet the various checks and discourage- 
ments which so often perplex God’s true servafits 
It is not improbable that the 


converts at Thessalonica in part, at least, freed 
him from the necessity of hard, unremitting labour 
(see 2 Cor. xi. 9). The word translated ‘was 
pressed ’ is a singular one ; it was used once very 
solemnly by the Lord Himself (see Luke xii. 50: 
‘T have a baptism to be baptized with; and how am 
I straitened (or pressed) till it be accomplished’). 
The word tells of an intense Divine impulse, 
urging to a work which brooks no delay or 
hesitation. 

Ver. 6. And when they opposed themselves, 
and blasphemed. The more than usually violent 
opposition of the Jews which appears from these 
words, and also from the apostle’s sad, reproachful 
allusion in the First Epistle, written about this 
time, to Thessalonica (1 Thess. ii. 14), was no 
doubt stirred up by the intense earnestness of 
Paul in his work after the arrival of Silas and 
Timotheus, when he was ‘ pressed and constrained 
by the word.’ 

He shook his raiment. That is, he shook the 
very dust out of his garments—a similarly sym- 
bolical action to the one related in chap. xiii. 51, 
in Pisidian Antioch, when hé shook off the dust 
of his feet. In each of these dramatic actions, so 
common among oriental peoples, Paul desired to 
show his complete renunciation of those Jews 
‘displeasing to God, and enemies to all mankind,’ 
as he terms them in his Thessalonian letter ; not 
even a particle of dust might remain on his feet or 
garments as a bond of union (see the direction of 
the Master in such cases, Matt. x. 14). 

Your blood be upon your own heads; Iam 
clean. I am pure, he would say, free from guilt 
and responsibility, although you, in your blind 
perverseness, perish. The terms of this terrible 
expression would be well known to the Jewish 
Rabbis and leaders at Corinth ; they were from 
Ezek, xxxiii. 4. 

Ver. 7. And he departed thence, and entered 
into a certain man’s house, named Justus, one 
that worshipped God, whose house joined hard 
to the synagogue. As long as it was possible, 
Paul seems always to have made the synagogue, or 
the meeting-place of prayer for the Jews, his 
centre of work ; but this usually, after a time, 
was closed to him. So at Rome we read of ‘his 
own hired house;’ at Ephesus, ‘the school of 
Tyrannus ;’ at Corinth, it was the house of a 
proselyte close by the Jews’ synagogue, where 
Paul was in the habit of assembling the little 
Church of Christ, to instruct them in the gospel 
of his Master. The better Mss. here, instead of 
‘Justus,’ read ‘Titus, or Titius Justus.’ It is 
possible this was the ‘ Titus’ (Gal. ii. 1) who sub- 
sequently became the celebrated companion of 
Paul, and in the end one of his successors in the 
rule of the churches. In this very uncertain 
reference we possess the only possible allusion in 
the ‘ Acts’ to St. Paul’s famous companion. 

Ver. 8. And Crispus, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue, believed on the Lord with all his 
house. On the solemn separation of Paul from 
the Jews, this ruler of the synagogue, evidently a 
man of high consideration, joined the Church of 
Jesus. He was one of the few persons in Corinth 
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whom Paul baptized with his own hand (1 Cor. 
i, 14). We have here another instance in which 
a whole family became Christians. A very old 
tradition speaks of this Crispus as subsequently 
Bishop of Egina. 

Ana many of the Corinthians hearing believed. 
That is, many of the idolatrous inhabitants of 
Corinth, in distinction to the Jews and proselytes 
before alluded to. 

Ver. 9. Then spake the Lord to Paul in the 
night bya vision. A form most probably appeared 
to the apostle when he heard the voice bidding 
him be of good courage (see for a similar vision, 
when a form appeared and a voice was heard, xvi. 
9g, xxii. 18). 

Ver. 10. I have much people in this city. 
‘How great is the mercy of God! Nineveh, 
Sodom, Corinth,—no city is so corrupt that He 
does not send preachers of righteousness to the 
people. . . . Paul accomplished a greater work 
in the wicked city of Corinth than in the learned 
city of Athens ; Paul had the pleasure of changing 
these impure and sinful souls into pure brides, 
whom he conducted to Christ, and to whom he 
could afterwards say, Ye were thieves, covetous, 
drunkards, revilers, extortioners; but ye are washed, 
sanctified, justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the spirit of our God. . . . All this teaches 
us not to grow weary, even when we are dealing 
with the worst of men’ (Starke and others, quoted 
by Lange on this passage). 

Ver. 11. And he continued there a year and 
six months. ‘This year and a half was the whole 
period of his residence at Corinth. It was during 
this lengthened stay that the apostle wrote the two 
epistles to the church of Thessalonica, the earliest 
letters we possess of St. Paul. 

Ver. 12. And when Gallio was the deputy of 
Achaia. The Greek verb rendered ‘was the 
deputy,’ should be translated ‘ was the proconsul.’ 
Gloag remarks that the Roman province of Achaia 
was almost of the same extent with the modern 
kingdom of Greece. It included the Peloponnesus 
and the rest of Greece proper; whereas Mace- 
donia, Epirus, Thessaly, and part of Illyria formed 
the province of Macedonia. These provinces were 
transferred from the government of the senate to 
that of the emperor, and vice versa, more than once. 
The writer of the ‘ Acts,’ however, with his usual 
scrupulous historical accuracy, speaks of the 
governor of the province of Achaia as proconsul. 
Suetonius expressly mentions that Claudius the 
emperor gave up to the senate the provinces of 
Achaia and Macedonia, which would account for 
the governor being styled proconsul, the title of 
the senate’s official. The proconsul had been 
adopted by the rhetorician L. Junius Gallio, 
whose name he took, and was generally known as 
Junius Annzeus Gallio, brother of Seneca, the 
famous philosopher and tutor of Nero. Gallio 
was one of the marked men of that age. He is 
mentioned by Tacitus, Statius, Seneca, and others. 
He appears to have been a cultivated and polished 
scholar, popular, and even beloved. Seneca writes 
of him with the tenderest affection: ‘My brother 
Gallio, whom every one loves too little, even he 
who loves him most.’ Statius gives him a beautiful 
but untranslateable epithet when he calls him 
‘dulcis Gallio.? Renan (SZ. Paz), writing of this 
Roman official, well sums up contemporary history 
in his words : ‘C’était un bel esprit et une dme 
noble, un ami des poétes et des écrivains célébres 
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Tous ceux qui le connaissaient l’adoraient. . . . 
Il semble que ce fut sa haute culture hellénique 
qui le fit choisir, sous le lettré Claude pour l’ad- 
ministration d’une Province (Achaia) que tous les 
gouvernements un peu éclairés entouraient d’atten- 
tions délicates.’ 

The Jews made insurrection with one accord 
against Paul. It is not stated what circumstances 
directly led up to this attack on Paul. It has 
been suggested that the change of government on 
the arrival of Gallio encouraged the Jewish party, 
ever bitterly hostile to their old leader, to bring 
about his arrest.. It was no doubt, however, 
devised at the suggestion of his sleepless enemies 
in the Holy Land, who watched continually his 
movements and his work. 

And brought him to the judgment-seat. It 
was the custom of the provincial governors of the 
Empire to hold their courts on certain fixed days 
of the week. These sittings were commonly held 
in the Agora or market-place. The ‘ judgment- 
seat’ (+4 67u«), mentioned again twice (see vers. 16, 
17), was of two kinds—(1) fixed in some public 
place ; or (2) moveable and taken about by the 
magistrate, to be set up in whatever spot he might 
wish to sit. 

Ver. 13. Saying, This fellow persuadeth men 
to worship God contrary to the law. There is 
no doubt but that the ‘law’ here alluded to was 
the law not of the Jews, but of the Empire; it 
was the Roman, not the Mosaic law, which the 
stranger Jew, Paul, was accused of violating, and 
the offence consisted in the attempt to promulgate 
a religion which was not sanctioned by the impe- 
rial government. There were, besides that form 
of Paganism which was the state religion of Rome, 
other systems of worship formally sanctioned and 
recognised by the state ; among these, Judaism, 
although for a time banished from Rome itself, 
was ranked. The apostle was charged now before 
the proconsul’s court with preaching in Corinth 
a new and unlawful religion. From Gallio’s own 
comment in ver. 15, there is no doubt but that Paul 
was accused of introducing new deities as objects 
of worship. It was a novel and unprincipled 
method of action, and as the event showed, one 
seen through by the Roman official. 

Ver. 14. And when Paul was now about to 
open his mouth, Gallio said unto the Jews. 
There is little doubt but that Gallio knew some- 
thing about the Christian sect then becoming 
numerous in several of the cities of the Empire. 
One so high in favour as the proconsul of Achaia, 
who had been necessarily thrown in contact with 
so many of the chief personages of the Empire, 
was, of course, well acquainted with the outlines 
- of the history of these Christians ; and Gallio, in 
common with other noble Romans, regarded them 
simply as an offshoot of the great Jewish race,—as 
dissenters, perhaps, from some of the ancestral 
superstitions, but fairly entitled, in common with 
their co-religionists, to the contemptuous toleration 
and even protection of Rome. 

If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewd- 
ness, O ye Jews, reason would that I should 
bear with you. The Roman judge’s answer to 
the Jewish accusation against the Christian Paul 
was: If what you allege this stranger to have 
done partook of the nature either of ‘wrong’ 
(adixnuc, an act of injustice, fraud, dishonesty) 
or of ‘wicked lewdness’ (padstpynua xovnpov, a 
wicked crime), then I would have gravely con- 
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sidered the charge; but, by your own showing, 


nothing of the nature of crime is involved in your _ 


accusation. 

Ver. 15. But if it be a question of words and 
names, and of your law, look ye to it; for I 
will be no judge of such matters. If the question 
turned merely upon a word [the Greek equivalent 
here is in the singular] and upon certain names, 
Gallio had most likely in Rome or elsewhere heard 
the name of Jesus, and how the Christians termed 
Him Christ, the Anointed One, their expected 
king Messiah ; but asthe Roman state records 
related how this Person had been put to death by 
the Procurator of Judea, Pilate, the Proconsul 
looked upon- the whole matter as a harmless 
superstition on the part of Paul and his fellow- 
Christians. Certainly the majesty of the Empire 
was not called to interfere in these disputes about 
a dream ora phantom. Gallio saw that the griev- 
ance had nothing to do with Rome and her laws. 

Ver. 16. And he drave them from the judg- 
ment-seat. The language shows that some force 
had to be used to induce these importunate accusers 
to leave the court. 

Ver. 17. Then all the Greeks took Sosthenes, 
the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat him 
before the judgment-seat. The better Mss. 
simply read, ‘Then all took,’ etc. ; the Greeks 
was a later interpolation. There is little doubt 
that ‘all’ refers here to the Gentile or Greek 
populace, who, ever ready to show their 
hatred to the Jews dwelling among: them, took 
this opportunity, when the despised people were 
being driven ignominiously out of court, of venting 
their dislike upon the Jewish leader. Some com- 
mentators have, however, supposed that the ‘all’ 
refers not to the Greek populace, but to the Jews 
themselves, who, angry at finding their designs 
against Paul frustrated, fell upon their own leader, 
to whose want of skill or perhaps to whose treachery 
in the cause they ascribed their present failure 
before Gallio. This supposition is based in great 
measure on the possible identification of this Sos- 
thenes with the Sosthenes mentioned in I Cor. i. 1, 
and upon the hypothesis that he was already a 
secret friend of Paul’s, and at heart a Christian. 

And Gallio cared for none of those things, 
The utter indifference of these great Roman officials 
to all religion is well painted in these few words. 
Such questions as had been brought before his 
tribunal that day were, to one trained in Gallio’s 
cheerless school, having, as he thought, no bear- 
ing direct or indirect on the present life, entirely 
without interest. Like Pilate, when One greater 
than Paul stood before him similarly accused, this 
Roman seemed to favour the accused, possibly 
owing to the popular dislike of the Jewish race. 
Pilate’s celebrated words, ‘ What is truth ?’ betray 
the same utter carelessness and indifference to 
religion and religious truth. 

Ver. 18. And Paul after this tarried there yet 
a good while. Some months’ additional work is 
covered by this expression. During this period, 
after the Proconsul Gallio’s dismissal of the com- 
plaint, Paul no doubt worked unhindered by his 
Jewish enemies, and was able to lay the founda- 
tions of one of the most flourishing churches of 
the first days at Corinth, The publicity attending 
on the arrest of St. Paul, and his trial before the 
court of Gallio, no’doubt assisted him in his efforts 
to gain a hearing in that wicked and licentious 
city. 
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And sailed thence into Syria. Antioch in 
‘Syria was his ultimate destination. He embarked 
in the first instance for Ephesus in Asia Minor 
(see ver. 19). 

Priscilla and Aquila. See note on ver. 2 of 
‘this chapter. In other passages (Rom. xvi. 3; 
2 Tim. iy. 19) are these two intimate friends of 
the apostle named in this unusual order, the 
woman coming first. There is no doubt that 
it was her influence and powers, not her 
husband’s, which gave the couple so prominent 
a position in the early Christian Church. She 
was a distinguished instance of one of those 
bright earnest women whose powers were called 
into action by the work and teaching of Jesus 
Christ and His chosen friends, one of the pioneers 
of that devoted band of women-workers who have 
now for eighteen hundred years done such splendid 
work for their Lord’s cause in all climes and 
among all peoples. 

Having shorn his head in Cenchrea. Kenchrea 
was the harbour on the eastern side of Corinth, 
distant about ten miles from the city. It served 
the commerce of Asia. There was, on the other 
side of the city and isthmus, another port, 
Lecheum, for the Italian and western trade. 
A Christian Church was very early planted at 
Kenchrea (see Rom. xvi. 1), no doubt by St. Paul 
during his lengthened Corinthian residence. 

For he had a vow. Our knowledge of the 
exact nature of ‘vows’ among the Jews at this 
period is not sufficient for us to describe with any 
detail the circumstances which attended the carry- 
ing out this ‘vow’ of St. Paul. It was certainly 
not a strict Nazarite vow, which would have re- 
quired the shaving of the head in Jerusalem ; and 
the hair cut off would in that case have been burnt 
as an offering in the Temple. There were, how- 
ever, probably modifications of the original rules 
in the case of foreign Jews residing at a distance 
from the Holy Land. 

The ‘vow’ was probably an expression of grati- 
tude to the Eternal of hosts for having preserved 
him from evil, and for having prospered his 
work during his long stay at Corinth. It involved, 
of course, a lengthened period of abstinence and 
special prayer. It has been asked why such an 
one as St. Paul, by his own example, stamped 
with approval such an observance, which seems to 
belong to the old worn-out Jewish customs. To 
this we answer—(1) St. Paul’s early association 
and training had familiarised him with these old 
cherished practices, and in such seasons of fasting 
and prayer for long years he had found special 
refreshment and help; and (2) he was always 
glad when, without injury to the great questions 
of Gentile liberty, and the perfect independence 
from the old Mosaic law of the Gentile peoples, 
he could show his loved brethren of the Jews that 
he did not despise the law. Nor did he ever teach 
other Jews to despise it; on the contrary, he was 
only too glad on solemn occasions to show his 
reverence for it, his love for its ancient pre- 
cepts. We find Paul always seizing opportunities 
of devoting himself to win the Jews whenever he 
could do so without injuring his own especial 
work among the isles of the Gentiles: ‘To the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews ... to the weak became I as weak, that I 
might gain the weak : I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save some’ (1 Cor. 
ix. 20--22). 
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St. Paul returns to Antioch by way of Ephesus 
and Ferusalem, and there closes his Second 
Missionary Fourney—LHe then starts on his 
Third Missionary Enterprise, 19-23. 

Ver. 19. And he came to Ephesus, and left 
them there. For a note on Ephesus, see ver. 1 
of the next chapter, where a lengthened sojourn of 
the apostle in that city is related. ‘ Them,’ that 
is, Aquila and Priscilla, who had removed to 
Ephesus with a view of carrying on there their 
tentmaking trade. In the Syriac Version we read 
at the beginning of ver. 21, ‘And he left Aquila 
and Priscilla at Ephesus, and he himself sailed 
and came to Cesarea.’? The voyage from Corinti 
to Ephesus under favourable circumstances was 
then accomplished in two or three days, though 
Cicero relates how he once, and on another occa- 
sion his brother Quintus, occupied two weeks in 
sailing from Ephesus to Athens; but unusual delays 
in both of these cases retarded the voyages. 

But he himself entered into the synagogue, 
and reasoned with the Jews. ‘These words were 
evidently inserted in the narrative by the writer of 
the ‘ Acts’ to make it clear that Paul’s purpose at 
Ephesus was to carry out no business plans with 
his old friends and associates, Priscilla and her 
husband. They came to Ephesus together ; they 
remained behind when he left; and even while 
there, the apostle took no part in the old work of 
the tentmaking, but, as his custom was, preached 
and taught. Paul’s association with Aquila and 
other workers was always only a temporary one, 
taken up and laid down when the necessity which 
had occasioned his working with his own hands 
had passed. His life shows the dignity of all 
labour, still Paul’s real work was something very 
different to that of an ordinary handicraftsman. 

Ver. 20. When they desired him to tarry 
longer with them. Ephesus appears to have 
been, from these days onward, favourably disposed 
to receive the gospel. This earnest request to 
Paul to stay longer with them on this the occasion 
of his first visit, no doubt induced him to fix upon 
the great Asian city as the centre of his work after 
his Third Missionary Journey. Ephesus, in the 
earliest Christian annals, occupied a foremost and 
most distinguished place. It was not only one of 
the churches founded by Paul, but it was trained 
up under his own personal superintendence nearly 
for three years. ‘Timothy, Paul’s most intimate 
and perhaps his most loved disciple, after an 
interval, succeeded the apostle in the personal 
superintendence of the church at Ephesus, and 
later it was the home of St. John, who, according 
to universal tradition, spent the latter years of his 
eventful life in this city. Here, too, this friend of 
Christ was buried. 

He consented not; Ver. 21. But bade them 
farewell, saying, I must by all means keep 
this feast that cometh in Jerusalem. There is a 
curious variation in the readings in this verse ; the 
words from ‘I must’ down to ‘Jerusalem’ are 
omitted in many of the ancient authorities ; but as 
there is no conceivable reason for the insertion of 
such a clause, and some of the better Mss. and 
Fathers, and, above all, the Syriac Version, contain 
the words, it is better with many of the modern 
commentators to retain them as genuine. ‘The 
feast’ is most probably that of Pentecost, as the 
sea, either before the feast of Passover in the spring, 
or of Tabernacles in late autumn, would not have. 
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been considered safe for ships, it being hardly 
probable that under the circumstances, which did 
not seem very pressing, one like Paul would have 
undertaken an exceptionally expensive and danger- 
ous voyage. This explains his words to the Ephe- 
sian Jews, ‘I must by all means keep the feast that 
cometh in Jerusalem.’ The next feast in rotation 
would be that of ‘ Tabernacles’ in October. It is 
not unlikely that the means of transit from the 
great cities of the Mediterranean seaboard, for a 
Jew who wished to keep his ‘ Pentecost’ in Jeru- 
salem, were abundant and inexpensive. Large 
bodies of these Jewish pilgrims from distant coun- 
tries were evidently present at the first Pentecost 
feast described in Acts ii. (see especially vers. 
g-II). : 

But I will return again unto you, if God will. 
The apostle made haste to fulfil this promise (see 
chap. xix. I). 

Ver. 22. And when he had landed at Cesarea. 
This Roman capital of Judzea was the usual and 
most convenient port for travellers journeying to 
Jerusalem. 

And gone up, and saluted the church. ‘ Gone 
up,’ that is, from the lowlands surrounding Czesarea 
to the highlands in the midst of which Jerusalem 
was situated. ‘The Church’ is, of course, the 
mother church of Christianity, the congregations 
of believers in Jerusalem. This was apparently 
Paul’s fourth visit, since his conversion, to the 
sacred city. He seems only to have remained a 
short time, and we hear of no events of any im- 
portance taking place during his stay. The very 
vague mention of it in this passage is® the only 
allusion we find to it. He, no doubt, on this 
occasion met with James and his brother apostles, 
and recounted to them the progress of the faith in 
Corinth and Greece. 

He went down to Antioch. Geographically 
speaking strictly correct, the position of Jeru- 
salem lying much higher than Syrian Antioch. 
Thus terminafed* his Second Missionary Journey ; 
it had occupied, roughly speaking, three years. 

Ver. 23. And after he had spent some time 
there. Many expositors suppose that during this 
residence of St. Paul at Antioch took place his 
famous interview with the leading apostle of the 
circumcision, on which occasion Paul, to use his 
own words, withstood Peter to the face, because 
he was to be blamed (see Gal. ii. 11 and following 
verses). 

He departed on his third great missionary 
journey, about a.D. 54. He probably went first 
from Syrian Antioch to Tarsus, and then in a 
north-west direction through Galatia; and then 
turning south-west, he journeyed through Phrygia 
and so to Ephesus, where for a long period he 
took up his abode. 

Strengthening all the disciples. That is, in 
the various churches founded by him and his com- 
panions during the first two missionary journeys. 
Many things alluded to in the Galatian epistie, 
written sometime in the Ephesian residence which 
immediately succeeded this long journey, were 
suggested by notes made during this visit. 


An Episode relating the Spread of the Teaching of 
Fohn the Baptist and his School, with a short 
Account of one famous Disciple of the Baptist, 
Afolios of Alexandria, xviii. 24-xix. 7. 

Ver. 24. And a certain Jew named Apollos, 
born at Alexandria. Embedded in that portion 
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of the ‘Acts of the Apostles’ which dwells ex- 
clusively on the mission and work of Paul among — 
the Gentiles, we find a brie/ narration (vers. 24-28) 

concerning a certain learned and eloquent Alex- 

andrian Rabbi who had been a pupil either of John 

the Baptist or of one of the great forerunner’s 

disciples. He comes, during a visit to Ephesus, 

under the influence of two of Paul’s most devoted 

followers, Priscilla and Aquila the tentmakers, 

then dwelling in that city. Paul was then either 

at Antioch or already engaged in his Third 

Missionary Journey. ‘The Alexandrian pupil of 

the Baptist, convinced by the arguments of the 

two friends of the Gentile apostle, associates 

himself with Paul’s school of Christianity, and 

consecrates henceforth his great powers and learn- 

ing to preach the gospel of the Lord Jesus as 

taught by Paul. A second narrative (chap. xix. 

1-7) relates how Paul, closing his third missionary 

campaign at Ephesus, finds there a small knot of | 
the Baptist’s disciples. These he carefully in- 

structs in all that happened subsequently to the 

death of the Baptist, and they too join his congre- 

gation at Ephesus. 

Among a mass of materials of early Christian 
history, the writer of the ‘Acts,’ under the direction 
of the Holy Ghost, no doubt selected this little 
episode to show how the disciples of John the 
Baptist, widely scattered evidently, and perhaps 
fairly numerous, were won to that broad, world- 
wide school of teaching of which Stephen the 
Deacon was the first master and Paul of Tarsus 
the second master, and in some points of view 
the real founder. No doubt, what Luke relates 
as having taken place at Ephesus happened in 
Alexandria and Corinth and in many another 
great commercial centre. What Priscilla and 
Aquila took upon themselves to do in their 
master’s absence, no doubt many another of 
the apostle’s pupils undertook, and with like 
success. 

It is highly probable that the disciples of the 
school of the Baptist during the third decade of 
the ‘faith’ considerably swelled the number of 
Christian congregations. In later days, a few of 
John’s disciples, under the name of Zabeans, 
established a sect of their own, falsely asserting 
that, contrary to his own declaration, the Baptist 
was Messiah. 

Apollos—Apollonios in one great Ms., Apelles 
in another ; perhaps the name was a contraction 
from Apollodorus. <A native of Alexandria and a 
disciple of the Baptist or one of his followers, he 
had been no doubt a hearer, possibly a pupil, of the 
great Alexandrian teacher Philo, and had come 
some time in Paul’s Third Missionary Journey to 
Ephesus, and as a stranger Rabbi of distinguished 
culture was allowed to speak publicly in the Ephe- 
sian synagogue. There he met with the Christian 
Jews Aquila and Priscilla, who took up and told 
him the story of Jesus Christ where his first master 
had left it. 

An eloquent man. The Greek word Aéyis, 
rendered here accurately ‘eloquent,’ also has the 
signification of ‘one learned in history,’ or one 
generally highly cultured. The next sentence, 
however, shows us that ‘eloquent’ is here the 
best and most likely sense. 

Mighty in the Scriptures. That is, of the Old 
Testament. This is exactly the characteristic we 
should look for in an able and learned pupil of 
Philo the Alexandrian. 
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_ Ver. 25. This man was instructed in the way 
of the Lord. The phrase ‘way of the Lord’ is 
used again in relation to the work of the Baptist 
(Matt. iii 3; Mark i. 3). ‘The Lord’ here 
signifies ‘Christ ;’ the expression thus signifies 
“the doctrine of Christ.’ Apollos, as John had 
been, was a firm believer in the Messiahship of 
Jesus. But Apollos and the school of John had 
much to learn; they had no conception that Jesus 
was the Messiah of the world; they only regarded 
Him as ‘He who should redeem Israel.” The 
grand thought, that the dwellers in the countless 
isles of the Gentiles, too, were now fellow-heirs of 
the kingdom, was a thought which never occurred 
to one trained like Apollos. But a short inter- 
course with souls like Priscilla and Aquila, on 
whom a portion of Paul’s broad generous spirit 
had fallen, threw a flood of light into the heart 
of Apollos, and the truth as preached by Paul 
flashed on him in all its length and breadth. 

And being fervent in the spirit. Zealous, 
earnest in his disposition. It is better to under- 
stand ‘spirit’ here as used for the spirit of the 
man, not for the Holy Spirit of God. So Rom. 
xii. II, ‘fervent in spirit,’ certainly must be 
understood. 

He spake and taught diligently the things of 
the Lord. Or, as in the more ancient authorities, 
‘the things concerning Jesus;’ that is, all he 
knew of the life of Jesus Christ. This no doubt 
included a great deal more than the mere facts of 
that life which happened during the career of the 
Baptist. It is certain that the main features of 
the crucifixion and the resurrection were well 
known to one instructed in the ‘way of the Lord;’ 
but though he knew the main facts of the gospel 
story, he was in ignorance of the special teaching 
a. belonged to the later scenes of the Lord’s 
ife. 

Knowing only the baptism of John. We 
cannot attempt to describe with any precision the 
amount of knowledge which this ‘knowing only 
the baptism of John’ included. As we have said 
above, such an one instructed as was Apollos, 
while knowing well the story of the great events 
of the life of the Holy One and Just, would 
certainly be ignorant of much if not all of the 
sacramental teaching of the Lord Jesus. 

He had probably never heard, or even if he had 
heard, only dimly comprehended the signification 
of the outpouring of the Spirit on the first Pente- 
cost morning after the resurrection. Indeed, 
these disciples of John the Baptist (see xix. 2, 3) 
appear to have been in total ignorance respecting 
the person and office of the Holy Spirit. 

Ver. 26. And he began to speak boldly in 
the synagogue. This was a usual custom with 
strangers. Our Lord, we know, was in the habit 
of thus speaking in strange synagogues, as was 
also Paul in the course of his many journeys. 

Whom when Aquila and Priscilla had heard. 
The presence in the Jewish synagogue, so long 
after their conversion to Christianity, of persons 
known ‘o be so earnest, devoted to the faith, 
reminds us how close and intimate at the first 
were thy. bonds between the synagogue and the 
church. The Christian Priscilla and Aquila had 
no intention of deserting the old ancestral religion 
they loved so well. They were: still Jews, only 
they knew Messiah had come. 

They took him unto them, and expounded 
unto him the way of God more perfectly. It 
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would be indeed interesting if we could see 
now some document containing the exposition of 
‘the way of God’ by Priscilla and Aquila. They 
had, we believe, first learned the story of the 
Cross and the doctrines of Jesus at Rome from 
some pilgrim who had most likely been present 
at the first Pentecost at Jerusalem. They are 
the earliest members that we are acquainted with 
by name of the Church of Rome; and _ besides 
this early knowledge of the faith, they added a 
deep experience of the teaching and doctrines of 
Paul, whose intimate friends and associates they 
were. . 

Ver. 27. And when he was disposed to pass 
into Achaia. No doubt it was to Corinth, where 
Apollos knew -the early stories of a great and 
flourishing church had been laid by the very 
Paul of whom he had heard so much from Priscilla 
and her husband. He felt that here was a great 
work for him to do. 

The brethren wrote, exhorting the disciples 
to receive him. It is an open question whether 
the Greek here should not be translated, ‘The 
brethren exhorted him and wrote to the disciples 
to receive him.’ One very ancient Ms. (D, Beza) 
contains here the following remarkable reading : 
‘And certain Corinthians sojourning in Ephesus, 
after hearing him [Apollos], besought him to pass 
over with them into their country ; and after he 
consented, the Ephesians wrote to the disciples in 
Corinth to receive the man.’ This is the first 
instance we possess of the ‘letters of com- 
mendation’ which afterwards became so usual 
throughout the Christian Church. Professor 
Plumptre, in his comment on 2 Cor. iii. 1, 
observes on these iwieroaai overarixai that they 
deserve notice ‘as an important element in the 
organisation of the early Church; a Christian 
travelling with such a letter from any church. was 
certain to find a welcome in any other. They 
guaranteed at once his soundness in the faith and 
his personal character, and served to give a reality 
to the belief in the ‘‘ communion of saints” as the 
necessary sequel to the recognition of a Catholic 
or universal Church. It is significant of the part 
they had played in the social victory of the 
Christian Church, that Julian tried to introduce 
them into the decaying system of Paganism which 
he sought to galvanize into an imitative life’ 
(Sozomen, //7story, v. 16). 

St. Paul apparently refers to these letters of 
commendation granted to Apollos when about to 
proceed to Corinth, in his second letter to the 
Corinthian Church, ii. I. 

Who, when he was come, helped them much 
which had believed through grace. The con- 
cluding words, ‘through grace,’ should be closely 
joined with ‘helped them.’ They were added 
apparently by the inspired writer of these ‘ Acts,’ 
to impress on the reader that the real assistance, 
after all, which this eloquent and skilled man 
afforded to the believers of Corinth, was owing 
neither to his winning eloquence nor deep learning, 
but to the grace of God, to the Divine influence. 
St. Paul, with his usual generosity, bears his noble 
tribute to the work done by the man whom some 
wished to set up as his rival: ‘I have planted, 
Apollos watered ;’ and, ‘I have laid the founda- 
tion and another buildeth thereon’ (1 Cor. iii. 
6-10). 

Ven 28. For he mightily convinced the Jews, 
and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures 
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that Jesus was Christ. His special training in 
the Alexandrian school of Philo, coupled with his 
great knowledge of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
eminently fitted the eloquent convert for the 
peculiar controversy which the Jewish frequenters 
of the synagogue delighted in. Apollos, we read, 
was singularly successful in convincing the Jews 
of Corinth,—the very men perhaps who dragged 
Paul to the judgment-seat of Gallio,—that Jesus 
was the Christ. It was perhaps the knowledge 
of that bitter hostile spirit to Jesus of Nazareth on 
the part of his countrymen at Corinth which led 
Apollos, conscious of his powers in such contro- 
versies, to desire this Corinthian mission. The 
expression ‘publicly’ points especially to his 
work in public disputations in the synagogue and 
elsewhere. 


EXCURSUS ON APOLLOS, 


The name of Apollos does not appear again in 
the ‘ Acts.’ The episode was introduced evidently 
for the purpose of showing how the disciples of 
the Baptist joined the church of the apostles of 
Christ. They were without doubt very numerous, 
and were scattered far beyond the precincts of 
the Holy Land. In this short passage they are 
mentioned as dwelling in Ephesus and in Alex- 
andria. Had it not been for this reason, it is 
doubtful if any mention of Apollos would have 
-been made in the ‘Acts.’ It was, however, im- 
portant to show, in the story of the origin of the 
Christian Church, that one of the most distinguished 
in the second rank among apostolical men had 
been carefully trained in the school of John the 
Baptist, and subsequently had joined a Christian 
church founded by and under the direct influence 
of Paul. We know, however, some details 
respecting the after career of this eminent Alex- 
andrian Jew at Corinth, where Acts xix. I leaves 
him. He appears to have preached and taught 
with marked success, so much so that his name 
at no distant period seems to have been used at 
Corinth as the watchword of a party. No hint, 
however, is ever given to us that the slightest 
jealousy ever sprang up between Apollos and 
Paul. Instructed at the first in what we may 
venture to term Pauline Christianity by Paul’s 
loving and devoted friends Priscilla and Aquila, 
Apollos never seems to have swerved from those 
doctrinal principles which at the first through the 
grace of God brought him to the full knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus. Devoted loyalty to that great 
master, whom he soon came to know in the flesh, 
seems to have been the guiding principle of 
Apollos’ self-denying life. After he left Corinth, 
the scene of his successful labours, he was urged 
by a numerous party to return thither and again 
take up the thread of his eloquent and winning 
teaching. Even Paul, ever above all earthly 
feelings of wrong and jealousy, pressed him to go 
back, though he must have felt that the popularity 
and influence of the younger man would probably 
efface him and his name from the memory of 
Corinth. But Apollos the loyal and faithful 
positively declined to return, thinking his presence 
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would only fan the party spirit in the church, and 
would injure the influence of Paul. ‘ As touching 
our brother Apollos, I greatly desired him to 
come to you with the brethren: but his will was 
not at all to come to you at this time; but he will 
come when he shall have a convenient time’ 
(1 Cor. xvi, 12). Once more we catch a glimpse 
of this great figure in apostolical story ; in nearly 
the last of St. Paul’s letters (Tit. iii. 13) there is a 
little loving mention by the aged apostle, then so 
near the end of his great life, of the old friend 
and the possible rival. The words are few and 
on the surface unimportant, but they complete the 
story of a ten years’ friendship unbroken by 
differences of opinion, uninterrupted by jealousy 
or heartburning. ‘The self-effacement of Apollos, 
one of the most brilliant and able of apostolical 
men so little known or thought of, shines con- 
spicuously even in the pages of early Christian 
story, so bright with records of heroic chivalry 
and generous self-denial. 

In this brief notice of one so little known, but 
who probably bore no small or undistinguished 
part in the work of laying the early stories of the 
great Christian temple, some mention would 
naturally be looked for of a supposition first put 
forth by Luther, that the unknown author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was this Apollos. The 
hypothesis of Luther has been widely adopted by 
scholars of various schools of thought in our own 
critical age. 

The mystery which shrouded the authorship of 
this great epistle during the early ages of Christi- 
anity is well summarised by Origen, who exclaims, 
‘God knoweth who is the writer of this letter.’ 
That so important and weighty a writing should 
exist, should be generally received in the churches 
as canonical, as proceeding equally with the 
Gospels and the well-known Epistles of Paul and 
Peter and John and James from the cabinet of the 
ever blessed Trinity, and yet be wameless, is a 
strange, inexplicable fact. Would it be too daring 
to supplement Luther’s hypothesis, which ascribes 
the writing to Apollos, by suggesting that the 
silence of Apollos on the subject of his own God- 
inspired writing is exactly what we should look 
for from that gifted servant of God, whose life as 
far as we are acquainted with its details was a. 
life of entire self-effacement ? 

His brilliant winning powers at an early date 
placed him in the forefront of the Christian 
leaders. Some men evidently preferred him, and 
would have made him the equal, perhaps the rival, 
of the greatest of the apostles. But Apollos 
would never hear of being the rival or even the 
equal of Paul. 

Is it not a thought at least worthy to be enter- 
tained, that the same nobility of heart which 
induced the Alexandrian Apollos to decline, even 
at Paul’s request, the mission to Corinth—where 
men loved him and admired him with so great a 
love and admiration —forbade him to put his 
name to his master-work, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews? He was Paul’s pupil—his devoted 
friend; he would never be his master’s ri al. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


- Certain Disciples of Fohn the Baptist are received into the Christian Brother- 


hood—Paul's works at Ephesus—The tumult occasioned by the falling off 
in the numbers of worshippers at the Shrine of Asterius (Diana) of Ephesus. 
ND it came to pass that, while * Apollos was at ? Corinth, @3e¢ ch. xvi. 
Paul having passed through “the upper coasts’ came to b See ch. xvii 


1. Cp. ch. 


_2 “Ephesus: and finding’? certain disciples, He said unto them, a ei ees 
“ Have ye received the Holy Ghost* since ye believed? And 2%... 17, 26. 


they said unto him, We have not so much as heard % whether 


So vers. 28, 
34) 35. See 


3 there be any Holy Ghost.’ And he said unto them, Unto what ofp, Panis: 
then were ye baptized? And they said, Unto * John’s baptism. 82 f2vii. 39. 


Cp. x Sam. 


4 Then said Paul, *John verily baptized wth the baptism of if Lich 
repentance, saying unto the people, that * they should believe a Bee ae avila 
on him which should come after him, that is, on Christ * Jesus. 1 See Mat. iii. 


11. Soch. 


5 When they heard ¢hzs, * they were baptized in the name of the Hit 2 38 
6 Lord Jesus. And when Paul had ” laid 47s hands upon them, £Ch. vii. x6. 


o ch. x. 48. 


the Holy Ghost* came on them; and they “spake with See Mat. 


XXVili. 19. 


7 tongues, and “prophesied. And all the men were about /Ch. viii.17; 


Vil. 2 


8 twelve. And he went ” into the synagogue, and “spake boldly | op See 6. 
for the space of three months, ’ disputing and ” persuading the "Sec ch. ii, 4. 


9 things concerning the kingdom of God. But 


xxi. 9 5 
when divers® 1 Cor. xi. 4, 


5, Xiil. g, xiv. 


s 


were hardened, and believed not, but spake evil of “that way 23 %.5.¢e 


o t Cor, 


before the multitude, he departed “from them, and separated %H- 8. | See 


h. xi. 27. 


the “ disciples, ’ disputing daily in the school of one® Tyrannus. ? See ch =. 
10 And this continued by the space of “two years; so that all #Sce¢p-'v.29. 


g See ch. xvii. 


they which dwelt in * Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus,’ , 4, 


XXVili. 23. 


both Jews and Greeks. And” God wrought * special*® miracles $224.72. 


s See ch. 


12 by the hands of Paul: So that “from his body were brought ° yxviii'o4, 


# Ver.23. See 


unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases de- “chix. 2. So 


2 Pet. ii. 2. 


parted from them, and “ the evil spirits went out of them. uVer.8, . See™s 


13 


Fs ; ch. xxviii. 28. 
Then certain of the vagabond’® Jews, ¢@ exorcists, “ took upon oVer.50. See 
ch. xi. 26. 


them to call over them which had evil spirits the name of the wp. ver. 8; 


14 
15 


ch, x2./ 37 


Lord Jesus, saying, We’® adjure you by Jesus whom Paul «Vers. 22, 26, 


27. See 


preacheth. And there were seven sons of ove Sceva, a Jew, Bee 


See ch. v. 12 


and / chief" of the priests, which did so. And the evil spirit % 2 Ch. xxviii, 
answered and said, * Jesus I know,” and Paul I know; but who @ See Mat xiv. 


b See Lu. xix. 


1 Setter, ‘ districts.’ 
2 The older authorities read the infinitive, not the 2d aor. ist participle ; render ° d Cp. Mat. 


c Mk. xvi. 17. 


then, ‘and found.’ Xil. 27; 
3 or ‘Holy Spirit.’ * The older authorities omit ‘ Christ.’ , ri ‘ aa 
5 better, ‘ But when certain.’ 8 The older authorities omit ‘ one.’ Lu. ix. 49. 
4 The older authorities omit ‘Jesus.’ = Mat. vii. 
8 more accurately, ‘no ordinary miracles.’ f Cp. ch. v. 24. 
® better rendered, ‘ of the strolling Jews.’ : whe 
10 The older authorities read, ‘1 adjure you.’ 11 a chief priest o eee. a Pa 


12 better rendered, ‘Jesus 1 acknowledge.’ 
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And the man in whom the evil spirit was leapt on 
them, and overcame them," and prevailed against them, so that 
they fled out of that house naked and wounded. And this was 
known to all the Jews and Greeks also dwelling at * Ephesus ; 
and ‘ fear fell on them all, and the name of the Lord Jesus 


are ye? 


7 
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AVers. t, 26. 
z See ch. ii. 43 


#was magnified. And many that believed came, and / con- Matti a 
fessed, and showed their deeds. Many also of them which Mis 


used * curious arts brought their books together, and burned 
them before all men: and they counted the price of them, and 
found z¢ fifty thousand pieces of silver. So mightily ” grew the 
word of God” and prevailed. 

After these ¢hings were ended, Paul ” purposed in the spirit, 
’when he had passed through 4 Macedonia and % Achaia, ” to 
go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have been there, *I must also 
see Rome. So he sent into ’ Macedonia two of “them that 
ministered unto him, * Timotheus'® and ™ Erastus; but he 
himself stayed in * Asia for aseason. And the same time there 
arose 7no small stir about * ¢kat way.” For a certain man 
named Demetrius, a silversmith, which made silver shrines for '® 
Diana, brought “no small gain unto the craftsmen ; Whom he 
called together with the workmen of like occupation, and said, 
Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our wealth. Moreover 
ye see and hear, that not alone at *Ephesus, but almost 
throughout all * Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much-people, saying that ’they be no gods, which are 
made with hands: So ¢#at not only this our craft is in danger 
to be set at nought; but also that the temple of the great 
goddess Diana’® should be despised, and her magnificence 
should be destroyed, whom all 7 Asia and “the world wor- 
shippeth. And when they heard ¢hese sayings, they were full 
of wrath, and cried out, Bed ses Great zs Diana’® of the Ephe- 
sians. And the whole* city was filled with ’ confusion: and 
having @ caught *! “ Gaius and “ Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, 
Paul’s * companions in travel, they rushed with one accord into 
the theatre. And when Paul would have entered in unto the 7C nen 
people, the “disciples suffered him ‘not. Philem an 
chief of * Asia,” which were his friends, sent unto him, desiring *? io (Gi). 
him that he would not adventure himself into the theatre. 1 Ver. 


xii. 24 


8. See ch. 


Xvi. 12. 


8. 
Xviii. 12. 


s Rom. xv. 
24-28. 


u So ch, xiii. 
ver. 29. 
v See ch. xvi. 


y 2 Cor. i. 8. 
z See ver. a. 


c See Mat. 


XXiV. 14. 


a@Ch. vi. 12. 
e. Ch. xieae 


19. 
& See Ps.cxv. 


mSo ch. vi. 7, 


2zSoch v 4 
(Gk.). 
o t Cor. xvi. 55 
2 Cor. i, 16. 


Rie xv. 26; 
z Thes. i. 7, © 


g Rom. xv 26; 
x Thes. i. 7, 
See ch. 


~ Ch, xx. 22. 
So 


ch, xxiii. II. 
z =< ch, xvi. 
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I. 


w Rom. xvi. 23? 
2 Tim. iv. 20. 
x See ch, ii. 9. 


aCh. xvi. 16, 


4. 


Rom, xvi.23; 
t Cor. i. 14. 


And certain of the ol: iv 10; 


z Seec i. 9. 
Some therefore cried one thing, and some another: for the es i ce 
assembly was ’ confused ; and the more part knew not where- ‘GE, $e 


xxi. 27 (Gk. 


138 The older authorities, instead of ‘them,’ read here ‘both of them.’ 
14 better, ‘which practised.’ 
18 The older authorities, instead of ‘of God,’ read here ‘ of the Lord.’ 


16 oy ‘Timothy.’ 
18 [iterally, * 
20 The older authorities omit whole.’ 


17 better, ‘about the way.’ 
19 oy « Artemis.’ 
21 Zetter, ‘having violently seized.’ 


of Artemis (Diana).’ 


22 7iterally, ‘also certain of the Asiarchs.’ 


ver. 29; ch. 
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fore they were come together. And they “drew Alexander a a 
out of the multitude, the Jews putting him forward. And 


* Alexander ° beckoned with the hand, and would have 4 made *Mk. xv: 21? 


t Tim, i. 203 


34 /zs defence unto the people. But when ¢iey knew that he was ,2Tim.ivx. 
a Jew, all with one voice about the space of two hours cried out, Op ap ners 
35 Great zs Diana’ of the Ephesians. And when the town-clerk ** **¥- 79 
had ’ appeased the people, he said, Ye men of Ephesus, what 12 24 Be 
man is there that knoweth not how that the city of the Ephe- 2 ¥&3°(G#). 
sians is a worshipper * of the great goddess Diana,"® and of the 
36 zmage which fell down from Jupiter??’ Seeing then that these 
things cannot be spoken against,”*> ye ought to be ” quiet, and 
37 todo nothing “rashly. For ye have brought /zther * these men, ees ee 
which are neither ‘robbers of churches,?” nor yet blasphemers ss s 
38 of your goddess. Wherefore if Demetrius, and the craftsmen 2? (GX): 
which are with him, have a matter against any man, the law *® 
is open, and there are “deputies:*® let them “implead one «See ch. xiii. 
39 another. But if ye inquire any ¢/zmg concerning other matters, Gk es 
40 it shall be determined in a lawful assembly. For we are in rae oe 
Vili. 33. 


danger to be “called in question for this day’s uproar,*® there 
being’no cause whereby we may give an account of this concourse. 
41 And when he had thus spoken, he dismissed the assembly. 


23 Some would render ‘the recorder.’ 


2° more accurately rendered, ‘which fell from Zeus (Jupiter) 


26 or * contradicted.’ 


24 Uiterally, ‘ temple-keeper.’ 


J 


27 robbers of temples 


28 more accurately rendered, ‘the courts or tribunals are open ;’ some would 


_ translate, ‘court days are held.’ 


29 or better rendered, ‘and there are proconsuls.’ 





Ver. 1. Paul having passed through the upper 
coasts. The eastern districts of Asia Minor were 
known by the appellation of the upper districts or 
country. The English word ‘coasts’ is liable to 
mislead. So Herodotus speaks of the neighbour- 
hood of Sardis as ‘ the upper (districts) of Asia.’ 
In this term, however, were included, as in the 
present instance, many of the districts lying far 
inland. The term naturally sprang from a com- 
parison of the more elevated regions of the interior 
with the low-lying country round the capital city, 
Ephesus. 

Came to Ephesus. Ephesus was one of the 
great commercial cities of the world, singularly’ 
adapted both for inland and maritime commerce ; 
it lay on the main road of traffic between the east 
and west. It possessed a capacious harbour called 
- Panormus, formed by the river Cayster, known in 
Homeric story. It was built by Androclus the 
Athenian, and rapidly increased in wealth and 
magnificence. In the Alexandrian age it took a 
fresh departure, and became gradually a chief 
emporium of the world. The Romans made it 
the capital of the rich province of Asia, and history 
speaks of it as the metropolis of five hundred cities. 
It was the residence of a Roman proconsul, but 
ranked as one of the free cities of the Empire, 
enjoying its own peculiar form of government. 
Its theatre, which, notwithstanding the desolation 
of the once proud city, may still be traced, is the 
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largest which has yet been discovered, and is said 
to have been capable of containing some 30,000 
persons; still a building capable of containing 
even 20,000 must have been of colossal dimen- 
sions. But the glory of the city was the stately 
temple of Artemis of the Ephesians (Diana), for an 
account of which see the note on ver. 24 in this 
chapter. The grandeur of Ephesus received its 
death-blow in the third century in the reign of the 
Emperor Gallianus, when it was sacked and laid 
waste by the Goths who came from beyond the 
Danube. From that time it sank gradually into 
decay, its commerce being eventually diverted to 
Constantinople. In Christian story it was famous 
not only for the long residence of Paul and Timothy, 
but subsequently it was known as the abode of the 
Virgin Mary, and the home of the old age of the 
Apostle John. The graves of Mary and of John 
were here. The site of the once splendid Asian 
metropolis is now utterly desolate. Shapeless piles 
of ruined edifices occupy the ground where once 
the great city stood ; and the harbour, once the 
resort of the ships of all nations, is now a confused 
morass. Not one stone of the celebrated temple 
remains above another. The few remaining in- 
habitants are lodged in a miserable Turkish 
village called Ayasaluch or Asalook, said to be 
a corruption of Hagios-Theologus (#ys0s ésoroyos), 
the name by which St. John was known. 

And finding certain disciples. See the re- 
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marks on this strange incident in the note on ver, 
24 of the preceding chapter. It is clear that in a 
sense these disciples of John the Baptist were 
Christians, for St. Paul’s question to them respect- 
ing the Holy Ghost relates to the period since they 
believed (wicrstcuvres), But there is no question 
that their knowledge was imperfect even concern- 
ing the doctrine of Jesus Christ, while they knew 
nothing at all relating to the Holy Spirit. 

Ver. 2. Have ye received the Holy Ghost since 
ye believed? The more accurate rendering is far 
more emphatic and clear, ‘Did ye receive the 
Holy Ghost when ye believed?’ Did its mighty 
influence in any way affect you at the time of your 
baptism? ‘ We are left to conjecture what 
prompted the question. The most natural expla- 
nation is, that St. Paul noticed in them, as they 
attended the meetings of the church, a want of 
spiritual gifts, perhaps also a want of the peace and 
joy and brightness that showed itself in others ; 
they presented the features of a rigorous asceti- 
cism like that of the Therapeutz, the outward 
signs of repentance and mortification, but some- 
thing was manifestly lacking for their spiritual 
completeness’ (Prof. Plumptre). 

We have not so much as heard whether there 
be any Holy Ghost. Again here the more accu- 
rate translation of the original Greek guides us to 
the true interpretation of the answer of these fol- 
lowers of the Baptist, ‘On the contrary, we did 
not’ (at the time of our baptism) ‘so much as hear 
whether the Holy Ghost was given.’ Dean Alford 
renders, ‘ We did not so much as hear Him men- 
tioned.’ The words as rendered in the English 
Version are certainly likely to mislead. No Jew 
—and the majority, though perhaps not all, of 
John’s disciples would have been Jews—but had 
heard of the Holy Spirit (see, for instance, such 
well-known passages as 2 Sam. xxiil. 2, 3, where 
the ‘ Spirit of the Lord’ and the ‘God of Israel’ 
are interchangeable terms ; compare, too, Isa. ]xiii. 
10, II, 14, and ]xi. 1, and a vast number of similar 
passages). No Israelite could possibly have been 
unfamiliar with the name of the ‘ Holy Spirit.’ 
‘They could not have followed either Moses or 
John the Baptist,’ says. Bengel, ‘without hearing 
of the Holy Ghost.’ But they were doubtless 
ignorant that the Holy Ghost was already given, 
that His mighty influence was no longer confined, 
as under the old dispensation, to a few favoured 
individuals. They were ignorant of the first Chris- 
tian Pentecost and its marvels! They knew 
nothing of His miraculous influences. It is not 
probable that they shared at all in the life of the 
Christian brotherhood. It was as Jews Paul found 
them out, members of some Ephesian synagogue, 
though, no doubt, his attention had been specially 
called to them as having been hearers of the 
famous Baptist or his disciples. It has been sug- 
gested that these men were the results of Apollos’ 
preaching at Ephesus before Priscilla and Aquila 
found him, This is unlikely. There were, we 
may well conceive, followers of the Baptist in 
many foreign lands. His stirring call to repent- 
ance, his burning summons to Israel with the old 
prophetic fervour to turn again to their Lord, 
found a response in many a world-weary heart far 
beyond the desert where he preached ; and as we 
have stated above, this whole narrative, first 
concerning Apollos, and now of these unknown 
ones, is introduced to tell us that in ways similar 
to the one here narrated, through the instrumen- 
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tality of believers like Priscilla and Aquila and 
Paul, the great majority of the hearers of the 
Baptist were brought to the full knowledge of the 
faith of Christ. 

Ver. 3. And he said unto them, Unto what 
then were ye baptized? ‘ Unto what—as the 
object of faith and confession— ‘then were ye 
baptized?’ for it is clear by your own words that 
you had not been baptized, to use your master 
John’s own expression, ‘with the Holy Ghost’ 
(see Matt. iii. 11). St. Paul well knew that the 
faith of these disciples of the forerunner was at 
best but a very imperfect faith, and that the bap- 
tism of John was but an imperfect rite. 

And they said, Unto John’s baptism. They 
had been baptized into a faith in a coming Messiah 
—a Messiah who was even then on the earth—-with 
a confession, too, of the necessity of repentance. 
But their knowledge of the effects of His suffer- 
ings, of the work of the precious blood, was very 
dim, very uncertain, and of the presence and work 
of the Holy Spirit they confessed that they knew 
nothing. 

Ver. 4. Then said Paul, John verily baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the 
people, that they should believe on him which 
should come after him. Dr. Hackett well para- 
phrases Paul’s reply to them: ‘John, indeed, 
preached repentance and a Saviour to come’ (as 
you know); ‘ but the Messiah whom he announced 
has appeared in Jesus, and ye are now to believe 
on Him, as John has directed.” The whole pur- 
pose of John’s baptism was to prepare for another 
and more complete baptism, a rite far higher, and 
one that would confer, indeed, a grander bless- 
ing. His own words were, ‘ He that cometh after 
me shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.’ 

Ver. 5. And when they heard this, they were 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. The 
willingness on the part of these followers of John 
the Baptist to be baptized anew in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, tells us that they had committed no 
error in doctrine, no mistake in looking upon their 
master John as Messiah ; they confessed by sub- 
mitting to the Christian rite that the baptism of 
John was simply provisional and preparatory. And 
so these passed in Ephesus, as doubtless did 
many another disciple of the great Forerunner in 
other lands, from the imperfect to the perfect 
Christianity, giving up nothing of their former 
belief, only adding to it the higher doctrines, 
especially those relating to the results worked by 
the death and resurrection of the Messiah and the 
later outpouring of the Holy Spirit. This verse has 
been the subject of much controversy among the 
early Protestant divines, who—to oppose the Ana- 
baptists and out of hatred to Rome, a very positive 
doctrine having been laid down by the Council of 
Trent on the question of the difference between 
the baptism of John and that of Christ—have 
attempted to give it a very unnatural meaning. 
They understand it thus: ‘When they—namély, 
the hearers of John—heard this testimony of his 
concerning Christ, they were baptized by John in 
the name of Jesus,’ thus denying their re-baptism 
by Paul. But now that the Anabaptist danger 
is a thing of the past, now that decrees of the 
Council of Trent, if they embody an obvious truth, 
as is the case here, can quietly be accepted by 
Protestant as well as Romanist, the plain meaning 
of the text is generally received, and all exposit prs 
now agree that these disciples of John were re-bap- 
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tized with the Christian baptism. That this had 
taken place before is almost certain, for on the 
day of Pentecost we read (Acts ii. 41) how three 
thousand of the hearers of Peter and his com- 
panions were baptized. It is probable that among 
this multitude some, perhaps many, had already 
received the baptism of John. 

Ver. 6. And they spake with tongues. The 
immediate effect of their baptism, after that Paul 

_had laid his hands upon them, was the visible 
presence of the Holy Ghost among them manifest- 
ing itself in the form of supernatural gifts. These 
gifts took the form of ‘speaking with tongues’ 
and ‘prophesying.’ Of the last of these it is 
uncertain whether the miraculous influence showed 
itself in what we term a strange and peculiar 
power of preaching, an especial gift for the purpose 
of winning men to the side of Christ, or whether 
it included as well an insight into futurity, the 
prediction of future events; possibly both these 
powers were conferred on these “twelve.’ 

We have very little knowledge of the gift of 
speaking with tongues. Not long after this 
incident was that famous 14th chapter of the first 
Corinthian letter written, which really contains 
all we know on this mysterious subject (the 
various questions have been discussed previously 
in an Excursus on the Pentecost Miracle of 
the 2d chapter of these ‘ Acts’) which St. Paul 
wrote. The passage in the first Corinthian epistle 
was written some two years later, or two and a 
half years at most after this incident. He must, 
among other instances of the exercise of this gift 
of tongues, have had this special one in his mind. 
We can therefore lay down with some certainty 
the following conclusions respecting the nature of 
the gift then conferred on these disciples of John 

. the Baptist :— 

It did not edify any beyond the man who spoke 
(1 Cor. xiv. 4). To be of any service, it needed a 
specially gifted interpreter (I Cor. xiv. 5-27). 
Men did not as a rule understand it, though God 
did (1 Cor. xiv. 2). He who used this gift was to 
those who listened to him as a barbarian or a 
foreigner (1 Cor. xiv. 11). It was therefore no 
power of speaking in a language which had not 
been studied in the ordinary way, but it was clearly 
an ecstatic utterance of rapturous devotion. There 
were phenomena certainly attending the first exer- 
cise of the gift on ‘the Pentecost’ morning (Acts 
ii.) which could not have been subsequently re- 
peated ; for while at ‘ Pentecost’ the speakers were 
understood in their ecstatic utterances by men of 
various nationalities, the account of the 14th 
chapter of the first Corinthian epistle clearly tells 
us that all speaking with tongues w¢thout an in- 
terpreter was utterly unintelligible. This myste- 
rious power remained, however, but a very little 
season among men. At a very early date in the 
history of the Church, it appears to have ceased 
altogether. 

Ver. 7. And all the men were about twelve. 
Thus, out of the history of this foundation of the 
early Church, these men who came forward so 
abruptly disappeared as suddenly. ‘The little 
episode is introduced to show how groups of men 
who were attached to an evidently widespread but 
imperfect form of Christianity were won over by the 

reaching of Paul and his school, and incorporated 
in the ranks of the true Church of the Lord Jesus. 
What happened at Ephesus in the case of Apollos 
and this little solitary group of followers of the 
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Baptist, was simply an instance of what was taking 
place constantly in other centres of the new faith. 


Paul's Work during the Three Years’ Residence at 
Lphesus, 8-41. 

Ver. 8. And he went into the synagogue, and 
spake’ boldly for the space of three months. 
Very short is the account which the writer of the 
‘Acts’ gives us of the long residence of Paul at 
Ephesus, nearly three years altogether. It was, 
perhaps, the most successful period of the busy 
stirring career. It was a comparatively quiet time. 
Before it and after it were long missionary journeys, 
alternating with periods of comparative rest, 
but none for so long as this. Some seventeen 
years had passed since the event on the Damas- 
cus journey, and the name of Paul was known and 
his influence acknowledged in Jerusalem and 
Syrian Antioch, in the highlands of Asia Minor, 
in well-nigh all the great merchant cities of the 
Grecian and Asiatic coasts of the Mediterranean 
Sea. In these three quiet eventful years, not only 
were the foundations of the great Ephesian Church 
laid by Paul and his chosen companion, but also the 
early stories of those famous Christian congrega- 
tions known as the churches of Asia as well as 
the churches of the Lycus, Colossz, Laodicza, 
and Hierapolis. These names we are-well ac- 
quainted with, but no doubt the restless activity 
of Paul was not confined even to these. The 
synagogue where he first taught was doubtless the 
same Jewish congregation which (Acts xviii. 20) 
had before his Third Missionary Journey prayed 
him to tarry with them. Josephus tells us that 
there were not only numerous Jews at Ephesus, 
but that many of them were Roman citizens. 

Disputing and persuading the things concern- 
ing the kingdom of God. We can form some 
idea of these disputes and arguments from the well- 
known dialogue of Justin Martyr with the Jew 
Trypho, the scene of which was laid at Ephesus 
only a few years after Paul’s work in that city. 

Ver. 9. But when divers were hardened .. . 
but spake evil of that way before the multitude, 
he departed from them. It was the old story 
which in Paul’s weary life-work had so often been 
enacted and re-enacted, as at Thessalonica and 
Corinth, and in many another centre of his devoted 
work. His own countrymen, either spurred on 
by advices from Jerusalem and the Holy Land, or 
themselves jealous and disturbed at the thought of 
the hated Gentile sharing in their loved hopes, 
set themselves to mar and spoil his labours. Here, 
as in other places, these opposing Jews seemed to 
have worked upon the easily excited feelings of the 
multitude, those of the lower class, so often dis- 
contented, usually so ripe for an uproar. 

He departed from them, and separated the 
disciples, disputing daily in the school of one 
Tyrannus. Paul at once leaves the Jewish centre 
where he had been working, and separating his 
own disciples, Jew as well as Gentile, from the 
hostile Jews, he began daily to teach in the 
private synagogues, for this is most probably what 
the ‘school of Tyrannus’ was,—Seth-Midrasch 
it would have been termed by the Jews, a school 
where rabbinical traditions were taught. Some 
have suggested that this was a school and lecture 
hall of a Greek teacher of rhetoric or philosophy 
hired by Paul. Professor Plumptre states the name 
‘Tyrannus’ was not an uncommon one among 
slaves and freedmen, and suggests that he was a 
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- physician, and not improbably a friend of Luke. 
The name Tyrannus has been found in the Colum- 
barium of the household of Livia on the Appian 
Way, and as belonging to one described as a 
‘Medicus.’ Both names and professions, he re- 
marks, were very commonly hereditary ; hence the 
suggestion. The ms. Codex D (Bezz) has a very 
singular addition here; after the word Tyrannus or 
Tyrannias it reads ‘from the sixth to the tenth 
hour,’ thus particularizing the exact hour of Paul’s 
public teaching. 

Ver. 10. And this continued by the space of 
two years. We must reckon this period from the 
time when Paul separated the disciples from the 
synagogue. The ‘two years’ probably terminated 
before the events related in the 21st and following 
verses ; the regular fixed work appears to have 
come to an end from the statement of ver. 22, 
when his stay in Asia after his disciples’ departure 
seems mentioned as something supplementary to 
his long Ephesian work. Paul (chap. xx. 31) 
mentions his whole stay at Ephesus as a space of 
‘three years.’ 

So that all they which dwelt in Asia heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and 
Greeks. By Asia is signified ‘ Proconsular Asia ;’ 
of this rich and fertile and populous province 
Ephesus was the capital. The term ‘ Asia’ is 
always a little vague. It sometimes includes all 
Mysia, Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria. But Paul 
probably wrote the term more in the old Homeric 
sense : 

‘In Asian meadow by Cayster’s streams.’ 
Ephesus was a great commercial city, and people 
resorted to it from all parts of the surrounding 
country. Here the apostle would have numberless 
opportunities to preach to strangers as well as to 
the regular inhabitants of the city. The great 
temple and shrine of Diana also attracted a vast 
concourse of pilgrims ; in addition to which not 
only the apostle, but his companions and friends, 
such as Aquila, Luke, Timothy, Titus, Epaphras, 
and others would constantly be journeying to and 
fro between Ephesus and the neighbouring cities 
laying the foundations. of fresh churches. As we 
shall see in the 23d and following verses, the rapid 
growth of the Christian brotherhood in Ephesus 
created no little alarm among the population who 
lived on the commerce connected with the great 
shrine of the Ephesian Artemis (Diana), for the popu- 
larity of the new teaching positively told upon the 
number of pilgrims to the idol shrine. It was 
only forty years from this time that Pliny, in his 
famous letter to the Emperor Trajan, speaks of the 
swarms of Christians in the province of Bithynia 
(no great distance from Ephesus), of which he was 
governor. Numbers, he says, of all ages, of all 
ranks, of both sexes, not only in the cities of his 
province, but in the very villages and remotest 
country districts, were infected with this supersti- 
tion (Christianity). 

Ver. 11. And God wrought special miracles 
by the hands of Paul. ‘Special,’ uncommon, 
extraordinary, because they were performed with- 
out the personal agency and not in the presence 
of the apostle. A similar expression is used by 
Longinus when alluding to Moses as ‘ no ordinary 
man’ (otx% 4 ruxay avi). We have had no record 
of any miracle worked by Paul since he healed 
the possessed slave first at Philippi, some five years 
before (see Acts xvi. 18). What these uncommon 
miracles were is detailed in the next verse. 
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Ver. 12. So that from his body were brought 
unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the 
diseases departed from them.  ovddpia (Lat. — 
sudaria) are the ordinary handkerchiefs so common 
in use in the East, and which are used to wipe the 
sweat from the brows or face. The aprons, cip- 
xivbia (Lat. semicinctia), is the same word as in 
Luke xix. 20, John xi. 44, xx. 7, is translated 
‘napkin,’ and seems to have been used as the term 
for an ordinary linen cloth. Its literal meaning, 
and in this sense it is used here, is an apron worn 
by a workman when engaged at work. Apparently 
the ‘ handkerchief and apron’ used by the apostle 
as he worked at his tent cloths were frequently 
begged from him and used as a precious garment, 
which conveyed the supernatural gilt of healing 
which the wearer exercised. The same uncommon 
miraculous power we hear of in the Old Testament, 
but very rarely. We might instance the cloak of 
Elijah, under whose stroke the Jordan waters 
parted ; the staff or rod of Moses; the bones 
of Elisha ; but perhaps the best instances are the 
miracles worked by the touch of the fringe of the 
Saviour’s garment (Matt. ix. 20), and the shadow 
of Peter as he passed by (Acts v. 15). The com- 
ment of Dean Alford here is admirable: ‘In this 
and similar narratives, Christian faith finds no 
difficulty whatever. All miraculous working is an 
exertion of the direct power of the All-powerful, a 
suspension by Him of His ordinary laws; and 
whether He will use azy instrument in doing this, 
or what instrument, must depend altogether on 
His own purpose in the miracle, the effect to be 
produced on the recipients, beholders, or hearers. 
Without his special selection and enabling, ad/ 
instruments are vain ; with these, al/ are capable. 
In the present case, it was His purpose to exalt 
His apostle as the herald of His gospel, and to 
lay in Ephesus the strong foundation of His 
Church; and He therefore endues him with this 
extraordinary power.’ 

And the evil spirits. On these evil spirits, 
see note on the exorcists of the next (13th) verse. 

Ver. 13. Then certain of the vagabond Jews, 
exorcists, took upon them to call over them 
which had evil spirits. There were, as heathen 
writers tell us, numbers of these Jews in various 
parts of the world, who wandered about trading 
on the credulity of men and women, professing 
to be magicians, fortune - tellers, practising the 
exorcism of evil spirits. Among the Hebrew race 
there seems always to have existed a strange 
hankering after these dealings with unlawful arts, 
and we find in the Pentateuch repeated laws and 
enactments against these sorcerers, witches, dealers 
in enchantments, and the like. At the time of our 
Lord many of the Jewish exorcists pretended to 
possess a power of casting out evil spirits by some 
occult art, which they professed was derived from 
King Solomon. This legend Josephus relates in 
the following terms: ‘God enabled Solomon to 
learn the art of expelling demons ; he left behind 
him the method of using exorcism by which 
demons are driven away so that they never return, 
and this manner of cure is of great power unto this 
day.’ These impostors, seeing with their own 
eyes that Paul could really do what they only 
pretended to do, attempted to use what they 
fancied was his powerful mcantation ; powerful it 
was indeed, only they were ignorant ow that 
glorious name alone could be used ! 

Ver. 14. And there were seven sons of one 
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' Sceva, a Jew, and chief of the priests, which did 
so. Many suppositions have been hazarded re- 
specting this title of Sceva the Jew, ‘chief of the 
priests.’ Some imagine he must have been head 
of one of the twenty-four courses into which the 
pets of the Temple were divided. But surely one 

olding such a dignified position in the proud 
Hebrew hierarchy of Jerusalem, never would have 
stooped to the occupation of a charlatan and an 
imposter. Others have suggested that he was 
once ¢he high priest at Jerusalem, and had been 
deposed, as we know was not unfrequently the 
case, by the Roman imperial government. But 
no such name appears in the list of high priests 
that we possess. It is more probable that the 
rank he held was purely a local one in the 
synagogue of Ephesus, a city where we should 
not be surprised to find, even among her most 
distinguished citizens, dabblers in these occult 
arts. 

Ver. 15. And the evil spirit answered and 
said, Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but who 
are ye? The possessed man, like the Gadarene 
demoniac of the Gospel, identifying himself 
with the evil spirits, replied: ‘Jesus, whom ye 
‘invoke, I know: I know Him well, and His 
authority, and His power; and Paul too, the 
servant of the Highest, I am acquainted with; 
but who are ye?’ ‘The question was not one of 
ignorance, but of censure, because they arrogated 
to themselves what belonged not to them, and of 
contempt, because they considered not their own 
and their opponents’ strength, but with rashness 
dared to contend with one more powerful, to 
whom it was mere play to overcome them’ 
(Raphelius, quoted by Gloag). 

The whole question of demoniacal possession, 
which comes before us on several occasions in the 
Gospel narrative, and again, though not so fre- 
quently, in the ‘Acts,’ is surrounded with 
difficulties. The main difficulty may, however, 
be summarised as follows: (1) Was that ‘de- 
moniacal possession’ alluded to by the New 
Testament writers something peculiar to that 
period of the world’s history, and has it since dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth ? or (2) Was 
this terrible state, into which certain human 
beings had fallen, merely what is now termed 
*dumbness,’ ‘ blindness,’ ‘ epilepsy,’ and the many 
and varied forms of insanity ? 

If we accept (2), as some expositors would 
seem to press, we should be much perplexed 
when we read the very positive words on this 
subject spoken in the Gospel and Acts by the 
Saviour and His disciples. Zey certainly treated 
the unhappy ones as positively possessed by evil 
spirits; and on more than one occasion a 
dialogue was held between the Saviour and 
the lost spirit, On many grounds we must 
reject (2). 

As regards (1), it does seem as though the first age 
of Christianity was a time—considering its extreme 
sensuality (never equalled in the world’s history in 
any period), considering, too, the general absence 
of all religious belief, and consequently of all 
moral restraint—in which a more direct influence 
over the souls and bodies of men and women, on 
the part of the powers of evil, would probably 
exist. That there was, indeed, some such unholy 
influence then, we have not only the witness of 
the New Testament writers, but also that of 
Josephus, Plutarch, and other Greek authors. In 
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no other age do we possess such varied and ample 
testimony to these strange and unholy influences. 
Gloag well remarks, after calling attention to the 
fact that madness seemed to have been an in- 
separable accompaniment of possession, that ‘ we 
are not at all sure that it has evd¢zvely ceased in our 
days; at least, cases occur which bear a close re- 
semblance to the descriptions of demoniacal pos- 
session given in the New Testament. For all 
that we know, such possessions may occur in our 
days. If we had the power of discerning spirits, 
it might be discovered that such cases were not 
unknown. . . We live in a spiritual world ; 
there are powers and agencies around us an4 within 
us; and in the case of mental disease especially, 
it is impossible to say whether the mere derange- 
ment of the physical organs or some spiritual 
disorder is the cause of the disease.’ 

Ver. 16. And the man in whom the evil spirit 
was leaped on them, and overcame them. 
Strong, like the poor man at Gadara (Mark v. 3, 
4), whom no man could bind, because the chains 
and fetters had been often plucked asunder by him, 
so now, this one, before whom the impostor 
exorcists were standing, threw himself in a wild 
fury on the wretched imitators of Paul. The 
reading of the older authorities, ‘leaped on them, 
having overcome doth,’ seems to imply that only 
two of the seven sons of Sceva were attempting to 
cast out the evil spirit. Ewald suggests another 
way of rendering the Greek, and preserving the 
old idea of the ‘seven sons’ standing before the 
demoniac, ‘leaped on them and mastered them oz 
both sides,’ that is, when they stood before him, 
and afterwards from behind when they fled from 
him. 

Ver. 17. And this was known to all the Jews 
and Greeks also dwelling at Ephesus; and fear 
fell on them all, and the name of the Lord Jesus 
was magnified. In Ephesus, where hidden arts 
were so extensively practised, and where so many 
were deceived and captivated by pretended deal- 
ings with the supernatural, such a scene as the one 
just related would be likely to have made a deep 
impression. The feeling of an undefined dread at 
this power in a name—the name, too, the stranger 
Paul the tentmaker was constantly alluding to in 
his well-known teaching in the school of Tyrannus 
—stole over the hearts of many in Ephesus, such 
a fear as came upon all the Church in the first 
days, when Ananias and his wife were struck 
dead on account of their rash, false dealings with 
the unseen Power that dwelt in the brotherhood 
of the Lord Jesus. 

Ver. 18. And many that believed came, and 
confessed, and showed their deeds. The ‘fear’ 
of the Unseen came not only upon the superstitious 
idolaters of Ephesus, but, as in the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira above related, upon the Church. 
It was a saddening confession, however, for the 
inspired writer of the ‘Acts’ to put down. But 
sucha statement pleads with strange power for the 
truth of the whole story. St. Luke, or whoever 
wrote the history of the first days, never hesitates 
to chronicle the Church’s shame as well as the 
Church’s glory. - It was indeed a humiliating 
confession, which told how many of Paul’s 
converts at Ephesus, men and women who 
apparently had devoted their lives to Paul's 
Master, who had accepted with the lips, at 
least, the doctrine of the precious blood, had all 
the time been living lives and committing deeds 
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utterly at variance with the pure and holy religion 
they professed. 

Ver. 19. Many of them also which used curious 
arts. This specifies the practices of some of these 
professing believers, notwithstanding their pro- 
fessions of faith. Many of these nominal Christians, 
some nodoubt by way of trade andcommerce, others 
because they shrank from giving up their old belief 
in incantation, love philtres, and other dark and 
superstitious arts, still while worshipping in the 
assembly of believers in Jesus, while repeating the 
solemn Christian formulas, while listening with 
apparent attention to the words of a Paul, no doubt 
while partaking in the most solemn Christian rites, 
—many, we read, still were using curious, that is, 
unclean, superstitious rites, such as were common 
in Ephesus. : 

Brought their books together, and burned 
them before all men. These books were, no 
doubt, parchment or papyrus volumes, filled with 
these partly Jewish, partly heathenish incanta- 
tions, recipes for love philtres, formulas more or 
less ancient to be used in casting out evil spirits, 
and the like. Ephesus, we know, swarmed with 
magicians and astrologers ; and a portion of the 
trade of the city, whither resorted so many 
pilgrims to the shrine of Diana, consisted in these 
works and formularies of incantation. The famous 
"EQicia ypauuare, ‘Ephesian letters’ or spells, to 
which allusion is frequently made by heathen 
writers, no doubt formed part of this unholy 
property which these Christians, at last awakened 
to the knowledge of their own inconsistent lives, 
burned in this public fashion ‘before all men.’ 
These ‘ Ephesian letters’ were small slips of 
parchment in silk bags, on which were written 
strange cabalistic words and sentences, mysterious 
and often apparently meaningless. These, men 
and women were in the habit of carrying about on 
their persons as charms or amulets to shield 
them from danger and from harm, or to procure 
them good fortune in their undertakings. We 
read how Croesus, when on his funeral pile, 
repeated these ‘ Ephesian spells.’ Again we are 
told, how once in the Olympian games an Ephesian 
wrestler struggled successfully with his opponent 
from Miletus, because he had wound round his 
ankle some of these ‘ Ephesian charms,’ but that 
being deprived of them he was twice overthrown 
(Eustathius, quoted by Gloag). 

And they counted the price of them, and 
found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. If these 
pieces of silver referred to were Jewish money 
(shekel), the sum would be enormous, about 
#7000, which would represent a much larger sum 
if we take into consideration the present purchas- 
ing power of money. It is, however, far more 
probable that in an Asiatic, or rather Grecian, 
city under Roman rule, the Roman denarius or 
Attic drachma was the piece of silver alluded to. 
The amount would then be roughly about £1800, 
this, of course, representing a much larger -sum 
considering the diminished value of money in our 
day. This great amount must be accounted for 
by remembering that the books in question were, 
no doubt, of exceeding rarity, and possessed a 
peculiar value of their own from the precious 
secrets they were ae to contain. 

Ver. 20. So mightily grew the word of God 
and prevailed. Somewhere about this time Panl 
wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians. It is 
more than probable that when he penned the 
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words, ‘For a great door and effectual is opened 
unto me, and there are many adversaries’ (1 Cor. 
xvi. 9), the apostle was alluding to the events at 
Ephesus just related, and which led to the state of 


things the writer of the ‘Acts’ summarised by 


‘So mightily grew the word of God and pre- 
vailed.’ 

Ver. 21. After these things were ended. 
‘These things were ended’ probably refer to the 
completion of the work of laying the foundation- 
stories of churches in Ephesus and the neighbouring 
Asian cities ; the public mission work, so to speak, 
of the Asian district for this time was complete. 
Some two years and three months had been spent 
by Paul and his companions in this work. The 
little society of missionaries was now broken up. 
Two of them, we find from the next verse, were 
despatched by Paul before him into Europe. 
He himself intended, with a diminished staff, to 
stay a little longer in the centre of his past scene 
of labours. His own prolonged stay seems to 
have been suggested by the events which have 
been related as just having taken place at Ephesus. 
A new opening, on the one hand, seems to have 
presented itself among the Heathen population, 
and there was also a grave necessity for consoli- 
dating and strengthening his work among many 
of the professing believers (see vers. 18, 19). 

Paul purposed in the spirit. Too much 
emphasis must not be laid on this expression. It 
does not signify a direct intimation of the Spirit 
through a vision or by a voice. It was probably, 
however, owing to a secret impulse of the Spirit 
that he formed the purpose of this long and 
hazardous journey. 

When he had passed through Macedonia and 
Achaia, to go to Jerusalem. In Macedonia and 
Achaia had been planted those well-loved churches 
of his, at Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, and 
Corinth. He had a twofold object in purposing 
to visit these congregations. The first was.to stir 
up their faith, and correct and set in order any 
disorders which might be disturbing their progress 
and development, such as we know were at that 
time distracting the peace of the Church of Corinth. 
The second was to bring to a close the collection 
for the poor saints at Jerusalem. Paul evidently 
hoped much from this generous coming forward on 
the part of the Gentile churches to the help of 
their distressed Jewish Christian brethren at 
Jerusalem, He felt that such an unsought-for 
gift would do much to move the stubborn hearts 
of the jealous and exclusive party among the 
Jewish Christians, who still grudged with a fierce 
jealousy any concession which admitted the 
Gentiles to a share in the kingdom of God. 
This was the reason of Paul’s deep anxiety on this 
subject. It is interesting to note that this relief 
fund, which had been in the course of collection 
for some time, and which Paul gathered up on 
this journey, and then carried to Jerusalem, was 
the first of the many acts of love and charity since 
shown by strangers to strangers for the love of 
Christ. This example of Paul has been followed in 
many an instance in the long story of Christianity. 
Similar acts of apparently uncalled-for generosity, 
which loves to be independent of race and 
nationality, shine bright among the eyil selfish 
deeds of our own time. 

After I have been there, I must also see Rome. 
This had been evidently a long and cherished plan 
of Paul’s. He alludes to’ it very distinctly in the 
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Roman epistle, i. 13: ‘I would not have you 
ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I purposed to 
come unto you’ (see, too, in the same epistle, xx. 
23, 24, and 28). He must have heard much of that 
little faithful congregation in Rome, gathered 
together, we have reason to think, in those very 
early days which immediately succeeded the 
Church’s first Pentecost, in the Suburra, the poor, 
remote quarter where the Jews of Rome mostly 
Priscilla and Aquila, Paul’s dearest 
friends, had been, before they came under the 
mighty influence of the Gentile apostle, members 
of that primitive Roman congregation, and from 
them he had heard, no doubt, many times of the 
burning faith and devotion of the poor despised 
brotherhood gathered under the shadow of the 
great palaces of imperial Rome. 

Paul longed to visit them, and to endue them 
with some of his own ardent aspirations and 
high thoughts of work for the Master. The 
long-cherished desire of years was at length 
to be accomplished; and the journey, as he 
planned it, as far as regards the place visited, was 
carried out, and at length the apostle finds his 
ardent wish gratified, and sees Rome with his 
‘own eyes. When at Ephesus, after his successful 
work, he made his plans, Paul little thought how, 
through weariness and painfulness, he would at 
length reach the Rome of his dreams, but as a 
prisoner and in chains ! 

Ver. 22. So he sent into Macedonia two of 
them that ministered unto him, Timotheus and 
Erastus. It was at Ephesus, and about this time, 
that Paul wrote his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. From a passage in that epistle, we learn 
some of the reasons why one of these two friends 
of Paul was sent over into Europe before his 
master. Of Timothy’s special mission in Mace- 
donia we know nothing, but from 1 Cor. iv. 17-19 
we learn that this trusted companion of the 
Gentilg apostle was directed to pass on to Corinth, 
to prepare the church there for the approaching 
visit of the apostle (ver. 19). Erastus was most 
likely the same as the person alluded to in Rom. 
xvi. 23 as the chamberlain of Corinth, and was 
not improbably chosen as the companion of 
Timothy on this difficult and delicate mission 
with which he was charged, on the supposition 
that his rank and station among the citizens would 
be a support to Timothy, who was the bearer of 
Paul’s stern, grave message to his well-loved 
church. 

But he himself stayed in Asia fora season, 
For the reason of this prolonged stay of Paul’s, 
see note on ver. 21.. He appears to have gone on 
with his work for several months after the effect 
produced by the failure of the pretended exorcist 
family of Sceva the priest and the subsequent 
burning of the precious works on magic, until the 
uproar excited by the panic-stricken artificers who 
lived on the pilgrims to the great Diana shrine. 
This tumult evidently cut short* this renewed 
period of Paul’s activity, and he seems to have 
left Ephesus and his work there with some preci- 
pitancy. It is more than probable that the state 
officials privately desired him to leave a city where 
his presence in their opinion was provocative of 
disorders. 

Ver. 23. No small stir about that way. ‘The 
way’ seems to have been a term in-the Christian 
phraseology of the first days used familiarly as a 
term signifying the disciples of Christ (see chap. ix. 
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2, xix. 9, xxii. 4, xxiv. I4and 22). Plumptre suggests 
with great force that this ‘name’ for the disciples 
or their religion originated in the words in which 
Christ had claimed to be Himself the ‘Way,’ as 
well as the ‘Truth’ and the ‘Life,’ or in His 
language as to the ‘strait way’ that led to eternal 
life ; or perhaps again to the prophecy of Isa. xl. 
3, cited by the Baptist, Matt. iii. 3, Mark i. 3, as 
to preparing the ‘way’ of the Lord. Prior to 
the general acceptance of the term ‘ Christian,’ it 
served as a convenient mutual designation by 
which the disciples could describe themselves, 
and which might be used by others who wished 
to speak respectfully of the ‘ brotherhood.’ Many 
evidently preferred it to the opprobrious epithet of 
the ‘ Nazarenes.’ 

Ver. 24. For a certain man named Demetrius, 
a silversmith, which made silver shrines for 
Diana. The temple of Artemis or Diana, the 
glory of Ephesus, was built of white marble on an 
eminence at the head of the harbour, and was 
esteemed by the ancients as one of the wonders of 
the world. The sun, it was said, in its course 
saw nothing more magnificent than the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. There were three temples 
built in succession on the spot to the goddess. Of 
the earliest, which was erected in the days of the 
Athenian colonists, we know little or nothing. 
The second temple was erected previous to the 
Macedonian reign, and its aglornment was shared 
in by all the cities of Asia. Croesus, king of 
Lydia, was among those who contributed. The 
work was begun before the Persian war, and was 
slowly continued even through the Peloponnesian 
war; its dedication was celebrated by a poet 
contemporary with Euripides. On the night in 
which Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, 
was born, a fanatic named Herostratus set the 
buildings on fire and the temple was destroyed. 
It rose, however, again speedily from its ashes, and 
was adorned with more sumptuous magnificence 
than before. History tells us how the ladies of 
Ephesus gave their jewellery to assist in the 
restoration work. ‘The citizens were never tired 
of adding to the grandeur and stateliness of their 
temple. So late as the second century, a long 
colonnade was built which united the fane with 
the city. When the Goths sacked Ephesus in the 
reign of Gallienus, the Diana temple was robbed 
of its treasures and defaced. It was never 
restored ; and as Paganism gradually, during the 
third and fourth centuries, sank into disrepute 
and oblivion, the famous temple of Ephesus 
remained a deserted ruin—serving, however, as a 
quarry whence precious stones and marbles were 
hewn out for the decoration of cathedrals and 
churches where the God whom Paul the wandering 
tentmaker had originally preached in Ephesus 
was alone worshipped. Its stately remains are 
still to be found in some of ‘the Italian churches, 
but more especially in the desecrated mosque of 
Stamboul, once Justinian’s proud cathedral of St. 
Sophia, the metropolitan church of the East. 

The temple at Ephesus dedicated to Artemis 
(Diana) was of vast size and of exquisite pro- 
portions, 425 feet in length and 220 feet in breadth, 
It was supported by columns sixty feet high. 
There were 127 of these pillars, each of them, we 
are told, the gift of a king ; the folding-doors were 
of cypress wood ; the part which was not open to 
the sky was roofed over with cedar ; the staircase 
was formed of the wood of one single vine from the 
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islandof Cyprus. In the temple treasury inits palmy 
days a great treasure was supposed to be laid up. 
A large establishment of priests, priestesses, and 
attendants was kept up for the service of the 
goddess. Provision was made for the education 
of the young connected with this great centre of 
idolatrous worship, which was visited annually by 
a vast concourse of pilgrims from all parts of the 
known world. 

Brought no small gain unto the craftsmen. 
The pilgrims worshipping at the shrine were in 
the habit, before they left Ephesus, of buying as 
memorials of their visit small models of the temple, 
and a shrine possibly containing a little image of 
the goddess. These were made in wood, and 
gold, and silver. The workmen of Demetrius 
used the last-named material. These little models 
of temples were very common among pagan 
peoples, and were termed 2@dpuuarz, They were 
often set up in their homes on their return as 
objects of worship, 
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senate, forum: we leave your temples only’ 
(Apologeticum, chap. xxxvii.). 

Saying that they be no gods which are 
made with hands. The comment of Professot 
Plumptre on these ,words of the ‘shrine-maker 
is admirable. ‘The wrath of the mob leader 
leads him virtually to commit himself to the 
opposite statement that the idol is the god. 
Philosophers may speak of symbolism and ideal 
representation, but this was and always has 
been and will be the conclusion of popular 
idolatry.’ 

With these strange sad words of the idol 
artificer should be compared the striking picture 
of an idol image made to be worshipped, painted 
by Isa. xliv. 9-18. The enthusiasm, however, 
here displayed for the maintenance of the old 
religion was based upon the most sordid feelings. 
The master-worker of these makers of the silver 
shrines feared that if the old religion fell into 
disrepute, his craft | 





and were not unfre- 
quently of such a size 
as could be carried 
about upon the per- 
son, and were looked 
on in the latter case 
as charms or amulets 
which had the power 
to avert diseases and 
other dangers. These 
models were not only 
sold in Ephesus, but 
were sent as articles 
of traffic into distant 
countries. The little 
shrines of Diana of 
Ephesus are expressly 
mentioned by Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus. 

Ver. 25. Whom he 








called together with 
the workmen of like 
occupation. No 
doubt this Demetrius, 
who was_ probably 
chief of the ‘guild’ 
of silversmiths, as we 
should say, summon- 








would be brought 
to nought, there 
would be an end to 
his gains. It is true 
that in the next 
verse another and 
a more disinterested 
plea is put forward 
to excuse his vehe- 
ment appeal to his 
fellow - citizens. It 
is, however, evidently 
only an after-thought. 

Ver. 27. But also 
that the temple of 
the great goddess 
Diana should be 
despised, and her 
magnificence should 
be destroyed, whom 
all Asia and the 
world worshippeth. 
This temple was 
popularly called ‘the 
temple of Asia.’ 
The month of May 
was consecrated to 
the goddess ‘ Artemis 














ed a meeting of the 
various trades who 
derived their livelihood in one way or another 
from the temple of Diana and the pilgrims who 
resorted to her shrine. 

Ver. 26. Not only at Ephesus, but almost 
throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded 
and turned away much people. This testimony 
of the ‘shrine-maker’ of Ephesus to the singular 
and rapid success of the early preaching of 
Christianity is thoroughly borne out by witnesses 
outside the New Testament writers. The words 
of Pliny in his letter to the Emperor Trajan 
have already been quoted (see the note on ver. 
to). Tertullian of Carthage, at another extremity 
of the Roman Empire, in the far west of the 
north of Africa, writing towards the end of the 
second century, a little more than a hundred years 
after these words were spoken by Demetrius at 
Ephesus, says: ‘We are a people of yesterday, 
and yet we have filled every place belonging to 
you, cities, islands, castles, towns, assemblies, 
your very camp, your tribes, companies, palaces, 


Diana of the Ephesians. 


of the Ephesians ;’ 
all kinds of games 
and contests were celebrated in the city annually 
during this month, which became a_ national 
Ionian festival. Crowds from the neighbouring 
cities were in the habit of being present at these 
games and religious ceremonies. The officials 
who presided over these great festivities were 
elected annually by the whole province (see note 
on ver, 31). It was scarcely to be wondered at 
that popular indignation was so quickly aroused, 
when it seemed probable that Ephesus might lose 
through the influence of the foreign preacher Paul 
all this splendour. It was no difficult matter to 
show its tradesmen and citizens how the commerce 
of the place would suffer if strangers were no 
longer attracted to the shrine of Artemis and to 
the festivities held in her honour. 

Ver. 28. Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 
‘Great’ (syéan) was a special title belonging to 
the Ephesian Artemis. The ‘idol’ itself shrined 
in the magnificent temple, to which all this 
strange homage was paid during so many centuries, 
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was very different to the fair form of the huntress 
Diana with which we are so familiar in Grecian 
art—a rude, fourfold, many-breasted female 
figure ending below the breasts in a square pillar 
curiously carved with ancient symbols of bees, and 
corn, and flowers. Black with age, the venerated 
image was more like a Hindoo than a Greek idol. 
In common with other prized images, it was 
reputed to have fallen from heaven. The history 
of the idol is lost in remote antiquity. It evi- 
dently had survived the burning of the temple by 
Herostratus. Probably the early Greek colonists 
in Ionia found it, a relic of a bygone worship, 
and adopted by them as their national idol. 

Ver. 29. And the whole city was filled with 
confusion. We can well understand how easily, 
when it was reported that a hitherto despised 
company of foreign Jews—for as such the 
Christians of the first century were necessarily 
regarded—were engaged in a conspiracy to dis- 
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credit the worship of the goddess which was the 
source of the fame and wealth of their city, a 
vast crowd of Ephesians of all ranks and callings 
would rapidly be gathered together, and how soon 
the city would be disturbed by their excited ques- 
tionings and cries. 

And having caught Gaius and Aristarchus, 
men of Macedonia. Gaius is the Greek equiva- 
lent for the well-known Latin name of Caius. 
Three other persons called ‘ Gaius’ are mentioned 
in the New Testament: Gaius of Derbe, Acts xx. 
4; Gaius of Corinth, 1 Cor. i. 14; Gaius of 
Ephesus, to whom the Third Epistle of St. John 
was addressed. Aristarchus accompanied Paul 
on his journey to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 4) which 
ended in his arrest by the Romans. He was with 
Paul in the memorable voyage which terminated 
in the shipwreck off Melita (Acts xxvii. 2). He 
seems to have been the apostle’s companion during 
his first imprisonment at Rome, as he is men- 
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Ruins of Theatre at Ephesus. 


tioned in the Epistle to the Colossians, chap. iv. 10, 
and in the little letter to Philemon, ver. 24. 
Subsequent history speaks of him as_ suffering 
martyrdom with Paul, and by a similar death. 
There is another tradition which alludes to him as 
Bishop of Apamezea. 

They rushed with one accord into the theatre. 
The theatre of Ephesus was of vast size, and 
capable of accommodating, according to the usual 
computation, at least20,o00persons. These mighty 
buildings were used not only for dramatic repre- 
sentations, but also for great shows of gladiators, 
who fought sometimes one with the other, some- 
times with wild beasts. They were also favourite 
meeting-places for the citizens when on any momen- 
tous occasion they were called together. This was 
the custom in Greek, not in Roman ‘ities. 

Ver. 30. The disciples suffered him not. Paul 
with his customary chivalrous courtesy would not 
suffer his ‘companions in travel’ to be exposed to 
danger without his being at their side to defend 
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them. He wished, too, to plead the Christian 
cause, so unwarrantably attacked, before the people 
of Ephesus. ‘ But the disciples’°—no doubt men 
of Ephesus converted by Paul, who knew well 
their countrymen’s feelings on the subject of their 
goddess—would not suffer the brave-hearted man 
to expose himself so uselessly to a deadly peril. - 
Ver. 31. And certain of the chief of Asia. 
Literally, ‘ Asiarchs.’ These officials were ten in 
number, chosen annually to superintend and pre- 
side over the games and festivals held in honour 
of the emperor and the gods. They were selected 
from the cities of Proconsular Asia, generally, 
according to Strabo, from Tralles, as the citizens 
of that place were reckoned among the most 
wealthy in Asia. Upon these men fell the 
expense of providing these costly games—the 
hiring gladiators, the importing of wild beasts, 
and many other smaller expenses. The games of 
Ephesus were termed the Artemision, and were 
held in the month of May in honour of Diana 
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(Artemis) of the Ephesians. It is generally 
supposed that one of these ten was selected as 
president, but that the total expenses incurred 
were shared among the ten. We read, not many 
years after this uproar in the Ephesian theatre, of 
another Asiarch, ‘ Philip,’ being asked at Smyrna 
to let loose a lion on Polycarp, and declining to 
do so. 

Which were his friends. It has been often 
observed in the course of St. Paul’s anxious, 
toilsome life, how singularly courteous, even 
friendly to him were so many of those in high 
official position with whom he was brought into 
contact ; for instance, the great Roman officials 
in Cyprus and in Achaia, Sergius Paulus and 
Gallio, Felix and Festus in Czesarea, these chiefs 
of Asia; the centurion who had charge of Paul in 
the voyage of the 27th chapter. It is, however, 
probable that among these ‘ Asiarchs’ were some 
secret members of the brotherhood of Christ, and 
that these influenced their colleagues. Paul’s 
influence, we know, must have been very great, 
and his Master’s religion had already struck deep 
root in Ephesus and the neighbouring Asian 
cities ; Christian converts were by no means con- 
fined to the lower stratum of society. 

Ver. 32. Some cried one thing and some 
another. Evidently this is a ‘memory’ of some 
one who was present. A vast concourse of people 
had been gathered together, all moved by some 
vague sense of injury, but all uncertain what 
the injury was, or what they really desired 
to bring about. The trade of their city was 
suffering, the number of pilgrims to the shrine of 
the national goddess was falling off, and these 
pestilent foreign Jews in some way or other were 
the cause. The meeting was turbulent and the 
speeches pointless and angry. ‘There seemed a 
high probability of the assembly resulting in a 
general riot. Now this, as we shall see, would 
have worked grave injury to the city in the eyes 
of the powerful rulers in Rome. 

Ver. 33. And they drew Alexander out of the 
multitude, the Jews putting him forward. The 
abrupt way in which this man is introduced into 
the narrative by the writer, seems to indicate that 
‘Alexander’ was no unknown name to the brethren 
of the Church of the first days. There was no 
need to enter into any details. The readers 
contemporary with the writer of the ‘Acts’ all 
evidently knew ‘ Alexander’ the Jew who would 
have spoken on the day of the Ephesian meeting 
when Demetrius stirred men up against Paul and 
the Christians. 

If we identify him with that ‘Alexander the 
coppersmith’ whose bitter and relentless hostility 
to Paul won him that solitary notice in the last 
epistle of the apostle (see 2 Tim. iv. 14), then the 
abrupt mention here of ‘ Alexander’ is explained, 
—all would at once recognise the deadly foe of 
the Gentile apostle, who subsequently acquired so 
painful a notoriety among the Christians. 

The Jews on this occasion, well aware of the 
dislike and mistrust with which they were 
generally regarded by the Gentile populations 
among whom they dwelt, fearful lest they—as 
was only too probable—should be confounded 
with Paul and his disciples, put forward one of 
their people to explain to the Ephesians that the 
Jews, far from being inculpated with Paul and his 
school, hated these men with a hatred equal to or 
even greater than theirs. If, as we suppose, this 
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man was identical with Alexander the copper- 
smith, his trade might have led him into certain 
relations with Demetrius and.his fellow-craftsmen 
who also worked in metal. 

Ver. 34. But when they knew that he was a 
Jew. The old Gentile hate of the Jews at once 
flames out. His features, his foreign accent pro- 
bably, and his dress told of his nationality, and 
the crowd refused to hear him, no doubt confound- 
ing him with the friends of Paul. 

All with one voice about the space of two 
hours cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 
This strange repetition was no mere tumultuous 
cry ; nor was it only an expression of fervid loyalty 
to the goddess, whose shrine they thought made 
Ephesus rich and prosperous ; but it was no doubt 
an act of worship. Compare a similar procedure 
on the part of the worshippers of Baal in the days 
of Ahab and Jezebel, who ‘from morn even until 
noon cried, saying, O Baal, hear us!’ (1 Kings 
xviii. 26), and see Matt. vi. 7. The custom of the 
Mohammedans and the worshippers of Brahma in 
India to this day is well known, and they often 
for entire days practise these vain senseless repeti- 
tions. 

Ver. 35. And when the town-clerk had ap- 
peased the people. This official was a personage 
of great importance in these free Greek cities. 
He was a magistrate whose functions in some re- 
spects corresponded to those fulfilled by the recorder 
of modern times in England. His immediate duty 
consisted in the guardianship and tabulation of the 
state paper and archives of the city, and in drawing 
up the public records, and in sending them out to 
the public civic assemblies. This officer also was 
authorised to preside over public gatherings of the 
citizens. We find the name ypzuuereds (recorder) 
engraved on marbles set up as memorials of some 
public ceremony. It seems probable that this office 
was a, permanent one, unlike that of the Asiarch, 
which merely lasted a year. This would account 
for the ‘ town-clerk’ addressing and dismissing the 
people. His influence was no doubt greater than 
even the presiding Asiarch of the year. There is 
a strong contrast between the effect of his words 
on the people and that of ‘ Alexander the Jew.’ 
The people evidently listened with all attention to 
the harangue of the ‘ town-clerk,’ and seemed at 
once to have dispersed at his request. 

The city of Kphesus is a worshipper of the 
great goddess Diana. The Greek word rendered 
‘worshipper’ is a remarkable one (vswxépos). Its 
literal meaning is ‘temple-sweeper’ (Lat. @di- 
tuus). It answers to the Christian ‘ Sacristan,’ 
originally a title of one employed in the lowest 
offices connected with a temple. Its connection 
with the divinity supposed to dwell within the 
hallowed walls of the fane, invested the appellation 
with an unearthly dignity; and the proudest cities 
became eager to appropriate a title which seemed 
to connect them in a peculiarly close relation with 
the deity of whose earthly house they were the 
recognised guardians. So in the case of great and 
magnificent Ephesus, the city’s proudest title to 
honour was its loving care for the worship of the 
great Artemis (Diana). It assumed the title 
y:wxopos, paraphrased rather than translated by 
‘worshipper,’ and we find it constantly on the 
city coins. This singular title was assumed not 
unfrequently by individuals who claimed to have 
rendered special services to the goddess or her 
temple. So, for instance, the Roman Emperors 
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Hadrian, Elagabalus, Caracalla, and Geta, each 
styled himself the zedkoros of the Ephesian Arte- 
mis: ‘The better Mss. omit the Greek equivalent 
for ‘goddess,’ the ‘great Artemis’ of Ephesus 
being so well known as to need no prefix of 
goddess. We find some Ephesian inscriptions in 
which she is described as ‘the greatest,’ ‘the 
most high,’ 

_ The appeal of the ‘town-clerk’ to his fellow- 
citizens to preserve order would at once conciliate 
every Ephesian heart by this ready and graceful 
allusion to the well-known favourite appellation of 
the city. It was as though he said, ‘ My fellow- 
citizens, why imperil your cherished privileges and 
affront Rome by an unseemly uproar about a ques- 
tion which after all no sensible man could ever 
entertain; for, does not all the civilised world know 
how loyal Ephesus is to her great protecting 
goddess? 7yhese strange men—these poor, shabby, 
homeless Jews—can never shake our allegiance to 
and the world’s belief in that mighty Artemis 
there,’ no doubt pointing to the proud and stately 
temple in full view of the crowded audience. 

Of the image which fell down from Jupiter. 
Like many other venerated idols of the old Pagan 


‘world, the strange and hideous statue of the 


Ephesian Artemis was supposed to have fallen 
from the skies. In like manner tradition ascribed 
a heavenly origin to the Diana of Tauris, the 
Minerva (Athene), Polias of Athens, the Ceres of 
Sicily, the Cybele of Pessinus, and the Venus of 
Paphos; to these we may add the Palladium of 
Troy and the Ancile at Rome. It is not impro- 
bable that some of them may have been meteoric 
stones, possibly employed by the sculptor in 
ancient times, when he was shaping the idol. 

Ver. 36. Ye ought to be quiet. The ‘town- 
clerk’ seems to be throughout his harangue in- 
tensely anxious that his city should not through 
any riotous behaviour incur the displeasure of 
Rome. 

Ver. 37. Neither robbers of churches. This 
rendering is liable to mislead the modern reader. 
In the time when the English Version was made, 
it was by no means unusual to style a heathen 
temple a ‘church’ or a ‘chapel.’ 

Nor yet blasphemers of your goddess. Deeds 
of violence belonged to an age long subsequent to 
the apostles. To undermine the Pagan religions, 
they adopted other means than pillage or destruc- 
tion. St. Paul’s address to the Athenians on the 
Hill of Ares (Mars) was an instance of zs treat- 
ment of the ancient superStition. He hurt no 
ancient prejudices, no time-honoured customs, by 
rude invective. He was no blasphemer of the 
ancient gods of Greece and Rome, but led men to 
the knowledge of the truth by gentle but far more 
effective means. We can imagine the painful 
surprise with which St. Paul would read the coarse 
language and the bitter, angry eloquence of one 
like Tertullian. St. Paul and his immediate fol- 
lowers no doubt owed not a little of their wonder- 
ful influence over men’s hearts to their winning 
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and graceful courtesy, to their chivalrous con- 
sideration for the feelings of others. Paul’s Master, 
on whom the great disciple modelled his ways of 
life, was ever gentle to those utterly igncrant of 
the truth. His fiery wrath was especially reserved 
for those who knew their Lord’s will and only 
pretended to do it. 

Ver. 38. If Demetrius and... have a matter 
against any man, the law is open. It was clear 
that these men with whom Demetrius and his 
fellow-craftsmen were so incensed had committed 
no crime of which public cognisance would be 
taken. Ifsome trade law, some civic regulation, 
had been infringed, let Demetrius and the others 
proceed against Paul and his friends. Demetrius 
would be sure of all sympathy and even favour in 
such a trial in which the prosperity of the city 
was involved. ‘The law is open ;’ literally, ‘ court 
days are now going on.’ Ephesus was what we 
should now term an assize town, and the Roman 
officials held courts at intervals in all these. It 
was also an uwrbs libera, and had its local courts 
and magistrates. It is not improbable but that the 
words of the town-clerk signified, ‘ At this instant 
the proconsul is on circuit, and is just now at 
Ephesus.’ 

There are deputies. Literally, ‘ there are pro- 
consuls.” In the time of Paul, ‘Asia’ being a 
senatorial province, was governed by a proconsul. 
The only difficulty in the term is, that it is in the 
plural (‘proconsuls’), while only ove of these offi- 
cials held office in the senatorial province. It has 
been suggested that the term includes the pro- 
consul and his assessors. It is, however, more 
probable that the term is used in a general sense, 
as we should say, ‘ The province of Asia, with its 
capital Ephesus, is governed by proconsuls.’ 

Let them implead one another. This is a legal 
technical phrase in the original Greek, as in the 
English. 

Ver. 39. It shall be determined in a lawful 
assembly. The crowd of citizens he was then 
addressing was simply a popular gathering; 
their decisions could have no weight. Such a 
meeting would only tend to damage the city in the 
eyes of the Roman government. The ‘lawful 
assembly’ (?xxAnciz) was one formally summoned. 
A free city like Ephesus had the right to call 
such a meeting together for the purpose of deli- 
beration. 

Ver. 40. For we are in danger to be called 
in question for this day’s tiproar. Men of the 
rank of the ‘town-clerk’ of Ephesus well knew 
how probable it was that a tumultuous meeting 
which endangered the public peace would be in- 
quired into by the Roman officials. The prized 
liberties of their city might in consequence have 
been forfeited. There was a Roman law which 
made it a capital offence to raise a riot. ‘Qui 
coetum et concursum fecerit capitate sit’ (Seneca, 
Controv. iii. 8). ‘ Qui ccetum et concursum fecerit 
capite puniatur Sulpicius Victor’ (/vstiz. orat., 
quoted by Gloag). 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Paul revisits Macedonia and Greece—He returns to the Holy Land by way of 
Troas and Miletus—At Miletus he addresses the Elders of Ephesus. 


I ND after the uproar was ceased, Paul called unto Azm “the oa 


disciples, and embraced chem,’ and ° departed for to go ? are 


2 into “Macedonia. And when he had gone over those parts, _ 2¢asverro 
and had given them much exhortation, he came into Greece, 


@ See ch. xvi. 

12. 
3 And there ° abode three months: and ¥ when the Jews laid wait ‘em 23 
for him,’ as he was about to sail into * Syria, he purposed to Kom, xv. 98 
4 return through * Macedonia. And there accompanied him y*@*vls 
i i : ; ; A Vers, 16, 18, 
into® “Asia Sopater* of * Berea; and of the * Thessalonians, “g22%cq. tio, 
i : : i Ch. xvii. 10, 
’ Aristarchus and Secundus ; and ? Gaius of ” Derbe, and * Timo- * y,°*™*® 
j : : & See ch. xvii.z. 
5 theus;® and of 4 Asia, ° Tychicus-and *Trophimus. © These 7seecians 


6 going before tarried for us at” Troas. And we sailed away mSeech. xiv.6, 
from * Philippi after ‘the days of unleavened bread, and came 2 Eph, vi at $ 
unto them to ” Troas in five days; where we abode seven days. 2 Timi 

7 And upon “the first day of the week, when “the disciples ® 4 Ch. xxi. 29; 


ie 2 Tim. iv. 20. 
came together to “break bread, Paul “ preached unto them, ¢See ch. xvi. 


10. 


ready to depart on the morrow; and continued zs speech until set 
F P 2 #y; Sey Nf = $e ‘ : 
8 midnight. And there were many * lights in * the upper cham Fae 


7 re i #1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
g ber, where they’ were gathered together. And there sat in a “2 Con xvi.2, 


* window a certain young man named Eutychus, being. fallen aE nt 
into a deep sleep: and as Paul was long ™ preaching, he sunk 5,9" * 36, 
down with sleep, and fell down from the third “loft,* and was “See ch. xvi. 
Io taken up dead. And Paul went down, and ? fell on him, and, sins 
embracing Azm, said, Trouble not yourselves; “ for his life is in ee = 
11 him. When he therefore was come up agaiz, and had ¢ broken be 2 
bread, and eaten, and talked a long while, evex till break of day, page = 
12 so he departed. And they brought the young man ° alive, and 7 ee 
were not a little comforted. en sage 
13) And we went before to ship, and sailed unto Assos, there ; oo 
intending to take in! Paul: for so had he appointed, minding @Ver. 7. 
14 himself to go afoot." And when he met with us at Assos, we 


1 The older authorities, before the words ‘embraced them,’ zmsert ‘having 
exhorted them.’ 

2 literally,‘a conspiracy being laid against him by the Jews as he was about,’edc. 

8 more accurately, ‘as far as Asia ;’-some very ancient authorities omit these 
words altogether. 

4 The older authorities, after ‘ Sopater,’ read ‘the son of Pyrrhus ;’ render, 
‘Sopater of Berea, the son of Pyrrhus.’ 5 or ‘Timothy.’ 

6 The older authorities omit the words ‘the disciples, and insert ‘we ;’ render 
then, ‘ when we gathered together.’ 

1 The older authorities here, instead of ‘ they,’ read ‘we ;’ render, ‘where we 
were gathered together.’ 

8 better rendered, ‘from the third storey.’ ® more accurately, ‘the youth.’ 

10 Zterally, ‘to take up.’ ll Setter, ‘to go by land.’ 
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took him in,’ and came to Mitylene. And we sailed thence, Pe Fit gs 
le) 


and came the next day over against Chios; and the next ay Bae 26 


Ver. p i 
we arrived at Samos, and tarried at Trogyllium;' and ° the ai 20 


next day we came to % Miletus. For Paul had determined to * ree xviii. 
sail by ** * Ephesus, because he would‘ not spend the time in *S° ch. xviii. 


2I, xix, 2I. 
Asia: for he hasted, if it were possible for him, * to be at Jeru- oe iki y 


salem ‘the day of Pentecost. And from Miletus he sent to * Chi Cp 


Ephesus, and called * the elders of the church. And when they {®,,alse ver 
were come to him, he said unto them, pest pe bie 
Ye know, ’ from the first day that I came into Asia, after 3%. = 
what manner I have been with you at all seasons, Serving the ee bs 
Lord ” with all humility of mind, and w7tk many ™ tears, and wei Seay 
temptations, which befell me “by the lying in wait™ of the “{i2.°° 
Jews: And how °I kept back nothing that was profitable uzto ° Jarier 
you, but have showed you, and have taught you publicly, and Phare 


from house to house, 4 Testifying both to the Jews, and a/so to och vi 53 
the Greeks, “repentance toward God, and ” faith * toward our Lu. xvi. 2 
Lord Jesus Christ. And now behold, I go bound in the spirit aie aa. 
unto Jerusalem, not knowing the ¢hzmgs that shall befall me ii ae ae 
there: Save that * the Holy Ghost’ witnesseth * in oveEy city, «Ch. pe 245 


: Ol, is 
“saying that bonds and afflictions abide me. But “none of Peles 5) 


these ¢hings move me, neither “count I may life dear unto ¢ Ch. xxi. 4, 


myself,’ so that / might ~* finish my course 7 with joy,?? and aahes i 


*the ministry, which I have received “of the Lord Jesus, to Riese es: 


ftestify ’the gospel of the grace of God. And now behold, $e Bom. vil. 
“I know that ye all, among whom I have gone @ preaching the _ 2.0 iv- 16. 
bs g g P g 


w See Lu. xiv. 
kingdom of God,?! “ shall see my face no more. Wherefore 7I 3? .. 
take you to record this day, that “I am pure from the blood of “Sole 7 
all men. For “I have not shunned to declare unto you all , 774, aie: 


‘the counsel of God. *Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 725 %i '7 
MA 3 Gall tax. 


and to all ’ the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost” hath 37a 23h 


: 6-18. 
made you ™ overseers, ’ to feed the church of God,”* which he b Cp. ver. 4 


¢ Cp. Phil. i. 25. d@Ch. xxviii. 31. é Ver. 38. J See Rom. x, 2. & See ch. xviii. 6. 
AVer. 20(Gk). Cp. Jer. xxvi. 2. Z Lu. vii. 30; ch. xiii, 36. Soch.ii,23; Eph. i. 11. 

&See Lu. xvii.3. Sox Tim. iv. 16. 7x Pet. v. 2. 3. So Jer. i ili.15; Lu. xii. 32; Jo. xxi. 15-17; Eph. iv. 11. 
See 1 Cor. x. 32. me Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 7; 1 Pet. ii, 25 inthe Gk. SoxPet.v.2. Cp. ver. 17. 








12 Setter, ‘we took him up.’ 

138 Many, but not all the old authorities omit the words, ‘and tarried at 
Trogyllium. ’ 

14 Setter, ‘ past Ephesus.’ 

18 The older authorities omit the word ‘ many’ before ‘ tears.’ 

16 77terally, ‘by the plots (or conspiracies) of the Jews.’ 17 or ‘Holy Spirit. 

18 The older authorities insert after ‘witnesseth’ the words ‘to me. 

19 There ts a slight difference in the reading of the more ancient authorities 
here, according to “which the rendering of this passage would be, ‘but I esteem 
my life of no account, as if it were precious to myself.’ 

20 The words ‘ with joy’ are omitted by the majority of the oldest authorities. 

21 The majority of the oldest authorities, after ‘the kingdom,’ omzt the words 

“of God.’ 
22 The evidence of the oldest authorities ts nearly equally balanced between 
church of God’ and ‘ church of the Lord.’ See notes on pages 478-9. 
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after my departing shall 7 grievous wolves enter in among you, ? 
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x Tim. iii 13. 
So Eph. i. 14. 
Heb. ix. 12 
(Gk.). So 


30 not sparing the flock. Also ’of your own selves shall men es eo 
arise, speaking ” perverse ¢hings, to draw away * ° disciples after Peat ned 
31 them. Therefore ‘watch, and remember, aay by the space of ua a 
' . Mat. 
“three years I ceased not “to warn every one “night and day *7°™* 4 
Gp. x Ti 
32 *with tears. And now, brethren,** I *commend you to God, aC. Et 
. . . . 18, 19; 
and to *the word of his grace, which is able to “build you up, Reve 2. 
: ° A > x See Mat. 
and to give you “an inheritance among all them which are xvii. 1. 
, c ) é s Gk. as_vers. 
33 sanctified. I have coveted no man’s-silver, or gold, or 1,7. So 
d ; - ch. xxi. 4 
34 “apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, that “these hands have ¢See Mat 
ats Ss < XXIV. 42. 
ministered unto my necessities, and “to them that were with «Cp.ch.xix., 
; A 10, XXiv. 17. 
35 me. *I have showed you all ¢hiugs, how that *so labouring 7SeeCol.i.28. 


ye ought to * support” the weak, and to remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give than 


it 1 Thes. 


Pres, Phil. iii. 


18, 


y See ch, xiv, 


to receive. 


23. 
z Ch, xiv. 3. 
36 And when he had thus spoken, he *kneeled down, and | Cp re 
37 prayed with them all. And ? ¢dey all wept sore, and ” fell on Jdeao: | See. 
38 Paul’s neck, and kissed him, Sorrowing most ef al/ for the ’Fr itt 
words ” which he spake,”® that they should see his face no more, 15, 5°. 
And they ’ accompanied him unto the ship. Mat ea 
c Ver. 35. Sox a xii. 3; 1 Cor. ix. 11, 12; 2Cor. vii. 2, xi. 9, xii. 13, 173 1 Thes. ii. 5; 3 Jo: 7. 
d@So 1 Tim. ii. 9 (Gk e See ch. xviii. 3. ’ h, xix, 22, 29. i g So 2 Thes. iii. 7 
AVer. 35. Sox Sam. xii. 3; 1 Cor. ix. 11, 12; 2Cor. vii. 2, xi. 9, xil. 13, 175 x Thes. 11.05 $13) On. ‘See Eph iv, 28. 


Zz Lu. i. 54 (Gk.). Sox Thes. v. 14. 


Cp. x Cor. xii. 28. 
mSee Lu. xv. 20. 


2 Ver. 25. 





28 better, ‘the disciples.’ 


& See ch. vii. ios 


Z Cp. 2 Tim. i. 4. 
o See ch. xv. 





24 The older authorities omit ‘ brethren.’ 


25 better rendered, ‘ye ought to assist the weak.’ 


26 better, ‘which he had spoken.’ 





Paul's Fourney through Macedonia—He remains 
at Corinth ( probably) three months, and then 
returns by way of Philippi to Asia, 1-6. 

Ver. 1, And after the uproar was ceased, Paul 
called unto him the disciples, and embraced 
them, and departed for to go into Macedonia. 
There is no evidence to show that the apostle’s 
departure was caused, though it might have been 
hastened by the tumult which had taken place on 
account of the supposed slight shown by St. Paul 
and his friends to Artemis (Diana) of the Ephesians. 
He had already (see vers. 21, 22 of preceding chap- 
ter) determined to leave Ephesus, and the words of 
the writer of the ‘ Acts’ here simply tell us that he 
waited until quiet was restored in the city, and 
then set out on the journey which he had pre- 
viously resolved to make. For some reason to us 
unknown, the compiler of this history is very brief 
here, and passes over without a word a very im- 
portant period in St. Paul’s life. We are able, 
however, without difficulty to fill up the gap left 
in the narrative of the ‘Acts’ from scattered 
notices in the epistles, especially from the second 
letter to the Corinthians. 

From Ephesus, St. Paul seems to have gone by 
land direct to Alexandria Troas ; there he waited 
anxiously (2 Cor. ii. 12) for the arrival of Titus, 





whom he had sent to Corinth on a mission, partly 
connected with the great collection then being 
made by the Gentile churches for the relief of 
their suffering Hebrew brethren in the mother 
Church of Jerusalem, partly on account of the 
grave disorders which were then existing in the 
turbulent and powerful Corinthian brotherhood. 
But Titus’ coming was delayed, and the anxious 
apostle sailed to Europe in the hope of meeting 
him, and passed over from Troas to Macedonia. 
At Philippi, the old scene of his labours, then a 
flourishing and devoted Christian community, it 
is most probable (see Conybeare and Howson, 
St. Paul, chap. xvii.) he met at length his trusted 
disciple, and received much comfort from the news 
which Titus brought him from Corinth and its 
church. 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written evidently from Philippi. Charged with 
this letter, Titus was sent back again to Corinth. 
Freed from his pressing anxiety about the state of 
his loved Corinthian Church, St. Paul at once 
resumed his missionary labours, and besides visit- 
ing the cities on the western side of Macedonia 
on the shores of the Zgean, journeyed far in the 
East, on the Adriatic coast, and as we read in 
the Roman epistle, ‘fully preached the gospel of 
Christ round about unto Illyricum’ (Rom. xv. 19). 
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Ver. 2. And when he had gone over those 
parts, and had given them much exhortation, 
he came into Greece. That is, when St. Paul 
had visited the cities Philippi, Berea, Thessalonica, 
etc., on the eastern or ASgean side of Northern 
Greece or Macedonia, and had preached his 
Master’s gospel on the eastern or Adriatic coast, 
roughly termed Illyricum, he came into the 
southern province, here termed ‘ Hellas’ (Greece), 
that is to say, into the Roman province of Achaia; 
and here he at once sought out its principal city, 
his old home and scene of former labours, the 
great western centre of the Christianity of the first 
days, Corinth. 

Ver. 3. And there abode three months, With 
these few words the writer of the ‘ Acts’ refers to 
this second and shorter residence of the apostle in 
his old Corinthian home. Much had happened 
in that restless, busy centre since his first long stay, 
when he laid the foundation stories of the church 
there. He had been absent some three years, and 
in that period in the Christian community at 
Corinth had taken place, as the church increased, 
the disputes concerning the Lord’s Supper; the 
_heart-burnings excited by party attachments to 

one or other of the early Christian leaders, —him- 
self, Peter, and Apollos; the agitation occasioned 
by the immoral and impure lives lived by pro- 
fessing members of the brotherhood. The duty of 
relieving and assisting brothers and sisters un- 
known and living in far countries, but professing 
the same faith; and the general duty of almsgiving, 
and other questions connected with doctrine and 
life and ritual, which have in all the Christian ages 
agitated and often perplexed the Church of Christ, 
had been prominently brought before the Corinthian 
congregations. And on all these questions he had 
given them advice, exhortation, and warning, by 
messages despatched through true and _ trusty 
friends, such as Timothy and Titus ; by grave and 
weighty letters written under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, such as the First and Second Corin- 
thian Epistles, letters which have served as hand- 
books to the practical Christian life for eighteen 
hundred years; and now he was come among 
them once more to watch the result of his work. 
During the ‘three months’ of his stay at Corinth, 
St. Paul wrote the great epistle to the Roman 
Church. The Galatian letter possibly was written, 
too, at this time ; but it seems more likely that 
this shorter letter, in which the main arguments of 
the letter to the Church of Rome were first sketched 
out, was written during the stay at Ephesus in the 
course of the preceding year. 

And when the Jews laid wait for him, as he 
was about to sail into Syria. We are not in- 
formed as to the nature of this plot formed against 
St. Paul by his unhappy countrymen. All through 
his busy, anxious life their terrible and sleepless 
hostility dogged his footsteps. Their machinations 
usually took the form of intrigue with the local 
authorities or with the people of the city, where 
the apostle was working ; but at times their intense 
hatred took a more active shape, and they made 
use of certain janatics of their race, and attempted 
by violent means to cut short the detested career 
of him they persisted in looking upon as the bitterest 
foe to the Jewish traditions. See for other mur- 
derous attempts of this kind, chap. ix. 23-29, at 
Damascus and Jerusalem ; and at a later period 
again at Jerusalem, chap. xxiii. 12. It was most 
likely that the Jews on this occasion, becoming 
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aware of St. Paul’s intention to sail from Cenchrea, 
one of the ports of Corinth (Phoebe, Rom. xvi. 1, 
the bearer of the epistle to the Roman Church, 
was a deaconess of the church of this place, which 
was in fact a seaside suburb of populous Corinth), 
watched the harbour in order to surprise him and 
kill him. There were many Jews resident in this 
seaside quarter of the great city engaged in com- 
merce. It was to this harbour that most of the 
ships sailing between Greece and Asia belonged. 
Their occupation would give them peculiar influ- 
ence over the captains and owners of all trading 
vessels, and from these they doubtless heard 
of the apostle’s intentions. But the plot was 
discovered, and St. Paul determined to proceed 
northwards by land, through Macedonia by way of 
Philippi. ; 

Ver. 4. And there accompanied him into 
Asia, Sopater of Berea; and of the Thessalo- 
nians, Aristarchus and Secundus; and Gaius of 
Derbe, and Timotheus; and of Asia, Tychicus 
and Trophimus. Of these companions of the 
apostles three were natives of Macedonia and four 
of Asia Minor. In the older Mss. Sopater is de- 
scribed as (the son) of Pyrrhus; this was possibly 
added to distinguish him from the Sosipater (the 
same name as Sopater) mentioned in Rom. xvi. 
21, a kinsman of St. Paul. Nothing is known of 
him further. The name, however, occurs in an 
inscription still existing in Saloniki (Thessalonica), 
probably of the date of Vespasian, as belonging 
to one of the politarchs of that city. Aristarchus 
had been associated with St. Paul at Ephesus 
(chap. xix. 29). Secundus is not mentioned else- 
where. Professor Plumptre ingeniously suggests 
that this Secundus, together with Tertius in Rom, 
xvi. 22, and Quartus (Rom. xvi. 23), were all 
three sons of a disciple who had adopted this plan 
of naming his children.—Gaius of Derbe. So 
styled to distinguish him from another companion 
of St. Paul with the same name, who belonged 
to Macedonia (chap. xix. 29). Derbe was a small 
city of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor, near to Lystra 
(see chap. xiv. 6).—Timotheus. The well-known 
pupil and disciple of St. Paul, to whom in after 
days the two epistles bearing his name were 
addressed. It is not improbable that these two 
here named together, coming from the same neigh- 
bourhood, were friends and comrades. — Tychi- 
cus. The name which means ‘fortunate’ is repre- - 
sented by the Latin ‘ Felix.’ He was probably a 
native of Ephesus. We hear of him several times 
in early apostolic history. He was the bearer of 
the epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians from 
Paul, then a prisoner at Rome, to those distant 
churches (see Col. iv. 7, 8; Eph. vi. 21, 22), and 
he is styled ‘a beloved brother and a faithful 
minister of the Lord.’ In the last epistle of his 
brave, good life, St. Paul tells Timothy ‘he had 
sent Tychicus to Ephesus’ (2 Tim. iv. 12). 
Tradition tells us he became Bishop of Chalcedon 
in Bithynia.—Trophimus. The last-named of this 
company of St. Paul’s friends, we know, accom- 
panied the apostle on this journey all the way to 
Jerusalem, and was the occasion there of his arrest 
(Acts xxi. 29). Trophimus, too, is mentioned in 
the Second Epistle to Timothy (chap. iv. 20), 
‘Trophimus have I left at Miletus sick.’ Early 
tradition tells us this friend and associate of St. Paul 
had been one of the seventy disciples, and suffered 
martyrdom under Nero. It is, however, very 
doubtful if any of the ‘seventy’ belonged to an 
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~ alien race, to which Trophimus, from the circum- 
stance related in chap. xxi. 27-30, certainly appears 
to have belonged. It has been asked why these 
seven companions of the apostle are so carefully 
enumerated in this case. The suppositién that they 
acted as a bodyguard to St. Paul, and that they 
were seven in number, to correspond with the 
number of the deacons (chap. vi. 3-5), must be 
dismissed as purely fanciful. They were, no 
doubt, messengers of their several churches de- 
puted to carry the contributions of the Gentile 
congregations to the poor saints of Jerusalem. 
St. Luke, the compiler of the history of the 
* Acts,’ as we shall see in the next verse, at this 
juncture rejoined the apostle, and the narrative 
now indicates from its minuteness that the writer 
was present at the scenes described. We can easily 
conceive that the names of the persons of this 
little company with which he found himself 
so intimately associated were graven on the mind 
of the compiler of the memoir. 

Ver. 5. These, going before, tarried for us at 
Troas. Here the language of the narrative (see 
remarks on the preceding verse) suddenly changes 
from the third person to the first. Briefly to 
recapitulate, the close personal connection of 
Luke and Paul appears to have dated from the 
years 51-52. They were together evidently from 
the time of the arrival of Paul at Troas (chap. xvi. 
8); they crossed over together into Europe, but 
when Paul left Philippi (xvi. 40), the physician- 
friend of the great apostle was left behind in that 
city, and it has been supposed that the Evangelist 
made Philippi the centre of his work for several 
years. Here again at Philippi, after the lapse of 
some six or seven years, the beloved physician 
again joins his friend and master. ‘The rest of the 
narrative of the ‘ Acts’ is told us by an eye-witness 
of the various events recorded. We may there- 
fore conclude with certainty that from this time, 
that is, from the arrival at Philippi (A.D. 57), till 
Paul was entrusted to the charge of the soldier 
at Rome (A.D. 62), Luke was never separated from 
his beloved master (see also note on xvi. IO). 

Two reasons have been, with much probability, 
suggested for Paul remaining at Philippi, while 
his companions went on before him to Troas. 
The first, that they should make all possible 
arrangements for the gathering of the disciples of 
Troas and the neighbourhood to meet the apostle ; 
and the second, that Paul might keep the Passover 
feast with all quiet solemnity. -We know he was 
ever anxious to conciliate his countrymen, and 
whenever he could do so without sacrifice of 
principle. The presence of his Gentile companions 
who went on before him into Asia (Troas), would 
have been an hindrance and a stumbling-block to 
him on this occasion, when he, no doubt, hoped 
to win some of his dearly-loved brother Jews to 
the side of his Master Christ.—‘ For us,’ that is, for 
Luke and Paul. 

Ver. 6. And came unto them in Troas in five 
days. This lengthy voyage was, no doubt, owing 
to. contrary winds, or perhaps to a calm. On a 
former occasion, we read of this voyage being made 
in two days (see xvi. IT). 

The Fourney to Ferusalem— The Communion 

Feast and Miracle at Troas, 7-12. 


Ver. 7. And upon the first day of the week, 
when the disciples came together. This was 
evidently no accidental coincidence, this meeting 
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together of the disciples on the first day of the 
week, because Paul was about to depart on the 
morrow. Zhe particular day—‘ the first day of — 
the week "—need not have been mentioned if it 
had only been a farewell gathering for the old 
teacher to share in. We have here an unmistake- 
able-allusion to the practice, which began evidently 
immediately after the resurrection of the Lord, of 
assembling on the first day of the week for religious 
purposes (see Excursus A., ‘On the Universal 
Observance of Sunday by the Early Christians,’ at 
the end of this chapter). 

To break bread.. This solemn assembly of dis- 
ciples met together evidently for no ordinary meal. 
The ‘ breaking bread’ can only signify the Lord’s 
Supper, the communion of the body and blood of 
Christ, which, in these early days, seems to have 
been generally united with the Agape or love- 
feast. Well-nigh all commentators, Protestant 
and Koman, are agreed that this is the signification 
of this expression, The ceremonial took place 
on the first day of the week, as Alford remarks, 
‘in the evening, after the day’s work was ended ; 


and at the end of the assembly, after the preaching 


of the word.’ 

Paul preached unto them. Thus, in this early 
period of the Church of the first days, the liturgical 
order was much the same as that developed and 
elaborate service which has come down to us after 
eighteen centuries. ‘lhe disciples came together ; 
and the especial object of their assembling was 
then, as now, the celebration of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper ; then, as now, the prayers and 
sermon preceded the solemn breaking of bread. 

And continued his speech until midnight. 
The assembly was held at night ; this was the 
ordinary practice among the early Christians. 
The ‘ breaking of bread’ in the Holy Communion 
followed, at this early period of the Church’s 
history, the ‘Agape’ meal. It seems that this 
brotherhood on ‘ the Lord’s day,’ after the day’s 
work was ended, met together, partook of the 
simple evening meal, after which prayer and 
preaching of the word followed ; and before they 
separated, each Christian shared in the solemn 
breaking of bread, in compliance with their dear 
Master’s last command the evening before His 
death on the Cross. 

Ver. 8. And there were many lights in the 
upper chamber, where they were gathered 
together. All the little details of this memorable 
scene are carefully recorded ; the very appearance 
of the brilliantly -lighted upper chamber; the 
lateness of the hour ; the length of Paul’s sermon. 
The writer, Luke, had just joined his loved master 
again, and naturally all the circumstances which 
accompanied the first remarkable event which 
took plage after their reunion, stamped themselves 
on the ‘beloved physician’s’ mind. The many 
lamps mentioned had no special significance ; the 
Jews were accustomed, on their festal days, bril- 
liantly to light their rooms for any great solemnity. 
The fact is probably mentioned to account for the 
sleep of Eutychus, which, no doubt after the 
fatigue of a long working day, was induced by the 
heat of the crowded, lit-up room. 

Ver. 9. And there sat in a window a certain 
young man named Eutychus, being fallen into 
a deep sleep: and as Paul was long preaching, 
he sunk down with sleep, and fell down from 
the third loft, and was taken up dead. ‘The 
place was an upper room, with a recess or balcony 
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projecting over the street or the court. The night 
was dark : three weeks had not elapsed since the 
Passover, and the moon only appeared as a faint 
crescent in the early part of the night. Many 
lamps were burning in the room where the con- 
gregation was assembled. The place was hot and 
crowded. St. Paul, with the feeling strongly im- 
pressed upon his mind that the next day was the 
day of his departure, and that souls might be lost 
by delay, was continuing in earnest discourse, and 
prolonging it even till midnight, when an occur- 
rence suddenly took place which filled the assembly 
with alarm, though it was afterwards converted 
into an occasion of joy and thanksgiving. A young 
listener, whose name was Eutychus, was overcome 
by exhaustion, heat, and weariness, and sank into 
a deep slumber. He was seated or leaning in the 


balcony, and falling down in his sleep, was dashed 
upon the pavement below, and was taken up dead’ 
It should be 


(Conybeare and Howson, S¢. Paz/). 
remembered that 
inthe East the win- 
dows, which were 
usually closed onty 
by lattice- work, 
-are large, and 
mostly reachdown 
to the floor, re- 
sembling rather 
a door than a 
window. This 
window was, 
doubtless on ac- 
count of the heat, 
wide open. In 
the high, narrow 
streets of eastern 
towns, the upper 


storey is often 
used for social 
purposes, partly 


as removed from 
the noise of the 
street, partly as 
being: more open 
to the air. No- 
thing further is 
known of this 
Eutychus ;__ the 
name was by no 
means an un- 
common one. 

And was taken up dead. The words here are 
perfectly plain, and positively do not admit of 
any ‘watering down.’ ‘The facts related are 
perfectly simple, and admit of no explanation but 
one.—The young man fell from the great height 
of a third storey on to the hard ground, or more 
probably pavement, below, and was killed by 
the fall. The words of the apostle in the next 
(roth) verse, ‘Trouble not yourselves ; for his 
life is in him,’ may well be compared to the 
words of Paul’s Master, when /e raised from 
the dead the little daughter of Jairus, of whose 
death no expositor has ever doubted: ‘Weep 
not; she is not dead, but sleepeth’ (Luke viil. 
52). To the Lord her death, though real, 
was yet but as a sleep, out of which He was 
come to awaken her; and the servant, in this 
case, was conscious of possessing fora moment the 
same strange power which belonged to his Divine 
Master. 
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Ver. 10. And Paul went down, and fell on 
him, and, embracing him, said, Trouble not 
yourselves ; for his life isin him. The example 
here of Elijah when he restored to life the dead 
son of the vidow of Zarephath (1 Kings xvii. 21), 
and of Elisha when he raised from the dead the 
only child of his kind Shunammite hostess (2 Kings 
iv. 34), is here closely imitated by this other 
favoured servant ofthe Eternal God. The accurate 
and vivid picture given us here by the compiler of 
the ‘ Acts,’ tells us how lasting an impression the 
whole scene made upon the companion of Paul. 
Professor Plumptre strikingly calls attention to the 
unruffled composure of the apostle, sure of his 
prayer for power to restore life in this instance 
being granted, contrasted with the hurry and 
terrified confusion of the dismayed bystanders ; 
‘The whole scene is painted vividly by an eye- 
witness. We have to think of the cries of alarm, 
the rush of men down the staircase from the third 

a floor with lamps 

2s | and torches in 
their hands, the 
wail of sorrow 
« «) « the™@undis2 
turbed calmness 
of the apostle, 
sure that his 
prayer was an- 
swered,’ 

Ver. 11. When 
he therefore was 
come up again, 
and had broken 
bread, and eaten. 
The ‘breaking 
of bread,’ the 
solemn conclu- 
sion to the long 
service of prayer 
and exhortation, 
doubtless had 
‘ been interrupted 

’ by the accident 
toEutychus. The 
bread was, in 
these early ‘ com- 
munions, ’ literally 
broken. bie 
loaf, probably a 
long roll, was 
placed before the 
celebrant, and each piece was broken off as it 
was given to the communicant’ (Plumptre). 

Ver. 12. And they brought the young man 
alive, and were not a little comforted. As in the 
case of the little daughter of Jairus, when the Lord 
commanded that something should be given to her 
to eat: at once, so here evidently some special care 
and attention was given to the young. man that 
nature might be recruited, and that the awful shock 
which the system had suffered might be recovered 
from. Stress should be laid on the word ‘alive,’ 
as standing with the word ‘dead’ in ver. 9. His 
friends and fellow-worshippers ‘were not a little 
comforted’ by the restoration to life again of one 
whom they were already mourning for as dead ; 
but their joy was doubtless greatly increased by the 
powerful witness to the truth of their belief which 
such a notable miracle afforded. They felt, 
then, these Christians of Troas, in a way possibly 
they had never felt before, that, when two o1 
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' three were gathered together, there the Lord was 
indeed in the midst. 


St. Paul pursues his Fourney to Ferusalem—From 
Assos he satls along the Coasts of Agia—On his 
Arrival at Miletus he sends for the Elders of 
the Church of Ephesus, 13-17. 


Ver. 13. And we went before to ship, and 
sailed unto Assos, there intending to take in 
Paul: for sohe had appointed, minding himself 
to go afoot. Luke, the compiler of the ‘ Acts,’ 
and the other companions of the apostle, on the 
day succeeding the memorable night spent in the 
upper chamber with the Christians of Troas, went 
on board and sailed for the south, Paul determin- 
ing to join the ship at Assos, only some twenty 
miles distant by road from Troas,. but the voyage 
round Cape Lectum was nearly twice as far. He 
wished, perhaps, to secure a few more hours with 
his disciples at Troas, and also a quiet, solitary 
time of meditation as he went alone by the road to 
the point where he had fixed to join the ship and 
his friends. He doubtless, in these solitar hours. 
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pondered over the subjects of that famous farewell 
address he was about to deliver to his friends, the 
elders of the Ephesian congregation he loved se 
dearly. Assos is called by Pliny Apollonia; it 
was a seaport of Mysia, and thus was reckoned in 
Proconsular Asia. Its modern name is Beahrahm. 
Vast ruins still mark the site of the ancient city, 
and speak with silent eloquence of its bygone 
importance. 

Ver. 14. And when he met with us at Assos, 
we took him in, and came to Mitylene. Mitylene 
is about thirty miles from Assos, and is the capital 
of the island of Lesbos. Horace styles it ‘ fair 
Mitylene’ (Zzst¢. i. 11-17). It is famed for its 
beautiful situation and the magnificence of its 
buildings. It was the birthplace of Sappho and 
the poet Alczeus. The modern city on the same 
site is called Castro. } 

Ver. 15. And we sailed thence, and came the 
next day over against Chios. Chios was an island 
off the coast of Ionia, celebrated for its wine. It 
was the scene of the massacre of the Greeks by the 
Turks in 1822. Chios was famous, even among 
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Mitylene. 


these fairest regions of the earth, for its marvellous 
beauty. There was a modern Greek proverb 
which spoke of the modern Sciots in language 
akin to that used by Paul, when writing to Titus 
of the Cretes (Tit. i. 12): ‘It were easier to finda 
green horse than a sober-minded Sciot.’ 

And the next day we arrived at Samos, ‘This 
island was only separated from Lydia by a narrow 
channel. 

And tarried at Trogyllium, This was the 
name of a city and a promontory between Ephesus 
and the mouth of the Meander, at the foot of 
Mount Mycale. 

And the next day we came to Miletus. Miletus 
was one of the most famous names in remote 
history ; it was more ancient than its modern 
rival Ephesus, which had, however, in Paul’s day, 
far outstripped it in wealth and grandeur. Homer 
writes of ‘Carian Miletus.’ It had sent out as 
many as eighty colonies. But for a long period 
before St. Paul visited it, it had been gradually 
sinking in importance, and then ranked only 
among the second-rate cities of that populous sea- 


board of Asia. It is now a swamp, with but few 
ruins to mark the site of the once-famed city. 
Miletus lay some thirty miles to the south of 
Ephesus. 

Ver. 16. For Paul had determined to sail by 
Ephesus, because he would not spend the time 
in Asia; for he hasted, if it were possible for 
him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. 
The apostle had, when at Trogyllium, been much 
nearer Ephesus than he was when the ship anchored 
at Miletus ; but the stay at Trogyllium had not 
exceeded a few hours, while at the more important 
harbour of Miletus, doubtless several days were 
spent. It must be borne in mind, that the great 
apostle and his companions were but humble 
passengers on board this trading vessel. He would 
not himself revisit the old scene of his two years’ 
labour, lest the many friends and their pressing 
solicitations, and the varied questions they would 
of course have laid before him, should have delayed 
his voyage ; and there was barely sufficient time 
before him to reach the Holy City in time for the 
Pentecost feast, so he sent the message to Ephesus 


. 
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which we read of in the next (17th) verse. There 
were several urgent reasons which prompted him 
to be present at Jerusalem during the coming 
festival, He knew such a mark of respect for 
the sacred Hebrew custom would be pleasing to 
the stricter Jewish Christians. He was also 
especially desirous to present the generous gifts 
contributed by the Gentile churches to their dis- 
tressed brethren of the Holy City in presence of 
the vast concourse of foreign Jews who would, of 
course, be present at the great Pentecostal feast, 
and thus spread abroad in all lands the great fact 
that even the Gentile members of the new and 
suspected sect of Christians loved, with a deep 
love, their Jewish brethren who dwelt under the 
shadow of the temple on Mount Zion, and refused 
to separate themselves from them, although they 
were all the while too conscious that the chosen 
people grudged, with a strange unreasoning 
jealousy, the share in His eternal kingdom, which 
the risen Crucified Master had given to the 
dwellers in the isles of the Gentiles. 

Ver. 17. And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, 
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and called the elders of the church. The elders 
or presbyters here summoned to hear the parting 
address of their old master, probably represented 
several congregations of Ephesus and its neigh- 
bourhood. St. Paul had, we know, for a long 
period made Ephesus his headquarters, and no 
doubt at this time there were a large number of 
professing Christians in the Church of this great 
and populous city. In ver. 28 of this chapter, 
these elders or presbyters are spoken of as 
episcopot, bishops or overseers. It is quite 
clear that in the lifetime of Paul, the names 
episcopos, presbuteros, bishop and presbyter (or 
elder), were applied indifferently to the same 
person. This is quite evident from the language 
of the pastoral epistles of this same apostle. In 
the lifetime of St. Paul, no necessity had arisen in 
the constitution of the Church for the appointment 
of a special order of superintending presbyters. 
While Peter, and Paul, and John, and the majority 
of the apostolic body were still living, these filled 
the place of general superintendents of the 
churches. But, though this fact is indisputable, 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Samos. 


there is not a shadow of doubt but that the 
episcopal office, as we understand it, was consti- 
tuted before the close of the first century, for very 
early in the second century we find this higher 
order widely established. 

Professor Rothe of Heidelberg (quoted by Bishop 
Lightfoot of Durham in his Commentary on the 
Philippians) concludes that the Episcopate was 
established shortly after the deaths of St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. James, who suffered martyrdom 
nearly at the same time, all shortly before the fall 
of Jerusalem. ‘The pillars of the Church being 
thus removed by death, and Jerusalem the visible 
centre of the Church being destroyed, there was 
an,urgent need for some organization which should 
cement together the diverse elements of Christian 
society now so rapidly increasing, and preserve it 
from disintegration. ; 

Out of this need the Catholic Church, in its 
Episcopal character, arose. From notices in 
Eusebius, Irenzeus, and Clement of. Rome, Pro- 
fessor Rothe (quoted by Lightfoot) concludes 
‘that, immediately after the fall of Jerusalem 


(A.D. 70), a council of the surviving apostles and 
first teachers of the gospel was held to deliberate 
on the crisis, and to devise measures for the well- 
being of the Church. The centre of the system 
thus organized was Episcopacy, which at once 
secured the compact and harmonious working of 
each individual congregation, and, as the link of 
communication between the separate brotherhoods, 
formed the whole into one undivided Catholic 
Church. Recommended by this high authority, 
the newconstitution was immediately and generally 
adopted.’ 


St. Paul’s Farewell Address to the Elders of the 
Church at Ephesus, 18-38. 


In this short epitome of the discourse of the 
apostle on the occasion of his bidding farewell to 
his old Ephesian friends and fellow-workers, we 
have perhaps the most interesting of all the reported 
sermons and addresses of the ‘Acts.’ Whereas 
these, for the greater part, are largely occupied 
with allusions to the burning questions of the 
time, such as the relation between Judaism and 
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. that new development of the old sacred Hebrew 
religion, Christianity; the relation, again, 
between Christianity and Paganism; the foun- 
dations upon which the religion of Jesus Christ 
were based, the argument especially used to 
Jewish and Gentile’ peoples,—this famous précis 
of the address, or at least of part of the ad- 
dress, uttered at Miletus by the loving founder 
of the Ephesian congregation to the elder officials 
of that church, deals with broad and general 
questions connected with the duties of a pastor 
to his flock not only in the age of Paul, but in all 
times and among all peoples. The references 
to his own history are few, and just enough to 
give a living personal interest to the exhortation ; 
but they are quickly dismissed, and the words 
might have been addressed by a Christian minister 
to his people in our own days. 

It may be styled a grécis of part of the original 
discourse, for, in its present brief form, it cannot 
contain anything like the variety of subjects touched 
upon by the apostle. Nor can it be supposed, 
even of that portion of the original address which 
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it represents, to reproduce anything more than a 
brief abstract. Still the inspired compiler of the 
* Acts,’ with rare skill, has woven into his report 
of Paul’s words here many of the apostle’s well- 
known phrases. We feel we are indeed reading 
here a resumé of one of Paul’s most earnest and 
impassioned sermons—one, too, written down by 
a listener on the memorable occasion, on whose 
mind the wondrous thoughts uttered on that morn- 
ing had left an impression never to be effaced. 
The address falls easily into three divisions :— 
(1) Treats very briefly of the speaker’s former 
connection with .the Ephesian community, to 
whose representatives he was then speaking; to 
this he just adds a few words explanatory of his 
present hurried journey (vers. 18-24). (2) Con- 
tains very earnest warnings to his old flock, 
together with grave forebodings of their future 
perils (vers. 25-31). (3) The apostle dwells on 
his own self-sacrificing labours among them— 
labours utterly unrequited, as they knew well. 
This is the spirit in which they, if they would be 
true pastors, should themselves work (vers. 32-35). 
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Miletus. 


A Paraphrase of the Address to the Ephesian 
Elders. 


Div. I. Vers. 18--24. ‘For a long period of 
time, as you know, have I lived among you, 
building up the Christian brotherhood of Ephesus, 
all the time serving the Lord with all humility, 
often sorely afflicted and bitterly tempted, the 
afflictions and temptations both coming to me 
through the instrumentality of my own countrymen 
the Jews. But I never shrank from encountering 
these trials, no dread of man ever hindered me 
from working for the salvation of the Christian 
brotherhood. In my teaching you will remember 
how I laid as the foundation stories of a Christian 
life the two guiding principles of my Master’s 
religion—a change of heart and thus a return to 
God, joined with faith in the Lord Jesus. The 
dear brotherhood of Ephesus I am prevented now 
from personally visiting, for I am constrained by 
an overpowering sense of duty to go up at once 
to Jerusalem—a visit full of grave danger to me, I 
know for certain, because solemn warnings from 


the Spirit of the Lord have been lately constantly 
telling me of the deadly perils which await me 
there. But I feel I must go; my duty to my 
Master calls me there, and obeying ¢/a¢t high 
summons I can afford to disregard my life, which 
I thus put, I am well aware, in extreme peril. 
A soldier of Christ must be ready to risk life and 
everything in his Lord’s service, that is, if he 
would finish his course with joy and win his crown.’ 

Div. II. Vers. 25-31. ‘I am very urgent then 
in pressing home to you, the elders of those 
congregations to whom I have so long preached 
the kingdom of God, not to forget the example I 
have set you of brave, disinterested, devoted love, 
for I feel I shall never look on your faces again. 
Remember I have done my part, I am innocent 


. of the blood of these men of Ephesus if the 


punishments denounced upon the unrepentant 
sinner fall on any member of our flock. Take 
heed lest the guilt of neglect fall on you—you, the 
guides and pastors now. Remember how for my 
part I have never shrunk from declaring the 
purpose and the will of\God. 


—s 
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‘This grave responsibility of warning and guiding 
now passes to you elders; see then that your 
lives are pure, and watch well over the lives of 
that flock whose teachers you are. A precious 
charge indeed are these sheep of whom you are 
the appointed shepherds. They belong to that 
Church of the Living God which He purchased— 
O awful mystery !—with the tremendous ransom 
of His own blood. 

‘Yes, take heed and watch these poor sheep 
well, for I foresee, only too surely, after I am 
removed from the scene, teachers of a different 
school, more like ravening wolves than shepherds, 
coming from other cities, will take my place in 
my flock of Ephesus ; and even among yourselves 
in after days will some arise—perverse teachers 
who will attract many from the right way. Ay, 
watch well yourselves and those committed to 
your charge, that dear flock for which I watched 
with such intense solicitude—with many a secret 
tear—during three long, anxious years,’ 

Div. III. Vers. 32-35. ‘Now, brothers, I 
commend you and your church—a_ precious 
deposit indeed—to God and to His Word, who is 
able to raise you from strength to strength, and in 
the glad end to give you each your share in the 
Redeemed One’s glory. 

‘Follow my example. I have coveted no man’s 
silver or gold or apparel. See these toil-worn 
hands of mine ; they have kept me; yes, and have 
helped many others too. How often have I told 
you in words and shown you by my life that God’s 
ministers ought with their own hands ever to help 
the weaker! Did not the Master once say, ‘‘/¢ zs 
more blessed to give than to receive” ?? 


Ver. 18. Ye know, from the first day that I 
came into Asia, after what manner I have been 
with you at all seasons. The words of Samuel 
to the people of Israel after the election of King 
Saul present a most striking parallel to this fare- 
well speech of Paul (see 1 Sam. xii. 2-5). 

Ver. 19. Serving the Lord... . with many 
tears. Three times in this short report of Paul’s 
farewell words at Miletus are ‘tears’ referred to: 
tears of suffering and pain (ver. 19); tears of 
pastoral solicitude (ver. 31); tears of natural 
affection and friendship (ver. 37. See also 2 Tim. 
lease Cor i. 4; Phil. ii. 18; and also Acts 
xxi. 13). The intense sympathy and love among 
the early Christians is most noteworthy. It was 
something strange and fresh in the old selfish 
world, and this sweet spirit which seemed a/¢er the 
crucifixion to have taken up its abode in the hearts 
of men and women, was no doubt one of the most 
powerful agents in the rapid spread of the new 
doctrines. ‘The revelation that God could so care 
for men as to weep (John xi. 33-35) for them, 
taught men the glorious beauty of mutual sym- 
pathy. Paul’s intense sorrow for ‘souls that 
will not be redeemed? has been imitated and 
copied faithfully by many a noble heart in the 
long eventful story of Christianity. 

Ages before, the sore need of this sympathy had 
been felt and dimly groped after, but never found, 
and therefore never imitated. See, for instance, 
in that moving scene which closes the Aippolytus 
of Euripides. In the midst of his extreme suffering, 
Hippolytus addresses Artemis (Diana) with 


(Divine) Mistress, do you see me, how wretched I am?’ 


And the goddess answers, 
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‘I do; but it is wrong for these eyes of mine to shed a 
tear.’—Hipfolytus of Euripides, 1395, 1396, edit. Dindorf. 

A God who could ‘ weep with those that weep ” 
was a sublime conception to which the old heathen 
world was never able to attain. 

Lucretius, who lived some three-quarters of a 
century before the Christian era, coldly though 
very grandly expressed the same view of the 
disregard of the immortals for human woes and 
sufferings (see, for instance, De Rerum Natura, 
Book i. 57-62); while in Juvenal, who wrote afer 
the Son of man had come and had begun to 
change the whole tone of thought even of the 
heathen world, we see, or perhaps rather feel, the 
dawn of the’ new day (see, for instance, Juvenal, 
Satire xv.). 

Which befell me by the lying in wait of the 
Jews. There is no spécial mention of a plot against 
the life and liberty of the apostle during the 
Ephesian residence ; their hostility is, however, 
alluded to in Acts xix. 9. No doubt at Ephesus, 
as at Corinth, Thessalonica, Antioch in Pisidia, 
and Jerusalem, the same sleepless, relentless 
hostility on the part of a section of his countrymen 
marred and hindered his work. 

Ver. 20, Have taught you publicly. Three 
months, we read, he taught openly in the syna- 
gogue, and two years in the school (an open and 
no doubt well-known lecture hall) of Tyrannus. 

Ver. 21. Repentance toward God and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ. These two 
make up the sum of all Christian doctrine—a 
change of heart, and then a return to God and 
faith in the Lord Jesus. 

The one cannot be separated from the other. 
True faith cannot exist without the sorrowful 
heart. Again, repentance without faith in Christ 
is without comfort or hope, and ends too surely in 
faint-heartedness and despair. All efforts at self- 
redemption have been found again and again 
utterly useless. 

Ver. 22. And now, behold, I go bound in the 
spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things 
which shall befall me there. Some commenta- 
tors have understood these words as though Paul 
was constrained by the ‘ Holy Spirit’ to journey 
to Jerusalem, in other words, ‘was going to 
Jerusalem on the impulse of the Holy Spirit.’ 
It is better, however, te refer the words ‘in the 
Spirit’ to Paul’s own spirit; for in the following 
verse we have the word vine, spirit, ap- 
parently distinguished from ‘spirit’ in this verse 
by the epithet +o dyiov, the holy, in the English 
Version rendered ‘Holy Ghost.’ The meaning 
here without doubt is, ‘ Urged by an intense sense 
of duty, Paul was going up to the Holy City.’ 
He was so persuaded that this was right, that 
no prospect of danger deterred him, no urgent 
affectionate entreaties moved him from his 
purpose. 

He was ignorant what the dangers were which 
too surely would meet him. He only knew that 
some terrible trial certainly awaited him in that 
city. The Holy Ghost in some mysterious way 
had forewarned him of this. 

Ver. 23. Save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth 
in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions 
abide me. Such warnings as these here referred 
to as having happened in the past, do not seem 
to have been unfrequent in these early days of 
Christianity. -‘The gift of prophecy’ appears to 
have been no uncommon possession in the days of 
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the apostles. Like other miraculous powers, it 
gradually seems to have passed away from the 
Church. © These powers were evidently of rare 
occurrence during the lives of the generation which 
immediately succeeded the men who had looked 
on the face of Jesus, and after a comparatively 
brief interval, contemporaneous history is silent 
altogether on the subject—zhe fower had passed 
away from men. For similar ‘instances of such 
warning prophetic voices at Tyre and at Cesarea, 
see Acts xxi. 4, 10, II. 

The voice of the Holy Ghost, which apparently 
came to the prophets of the Church of Antioch on 
the occasion of the dedication of Barnabas and 
Saul (Acts xiii. 1-4), was another instance of this 
prophetic work on the part of the Holy Ghost. 
Paley (Hore Pauline, Romans), calls attention to 
Rom. xv. 30, where the apostle: beseeches the 
Roman Christians to strive together in their prayer 

_for him, that he might be delivered from them who 
do not believe in Judzea. Such a sorrowful fore- 
boding was probably written down in Corinth after 
one of those prophetic intimations here referred 
to: ‘Zhe Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city. 

Ver. 24. But none of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself. ‘We 
note the parallelism with Luther’s famous declara- 
tion when warned by his friends not to go to 
Worms, ‘‘/ wll go thither, though there should be 
devils on every house-top”’’ (Professor Plumptre). 

So that I might finish my course with joy. 
The same words and the same thought re-occur 
in the Second Epistle to Timothy, only there the 
goal was in sight, and Paul wrote, ‘I have 
finished my course’ (2 Tim. iv. 7). 

An interesting thought has been suggested by 
vers. 22-24. It must be remembered, however, 
that it is oly a supposition. Paul has been 
speaking with a sad presentiment of the things 
which shall befall him in Jerusalem; prophets 
enlightened by the Holy Ghost tell him that 
bonds and afflictions await him; he himself 
attaches no value to his life, and knows that the 
congregation which he has founded shall see him 
no more. It seems as though it had been deter- 
mined in the counsels of God that Paul should be 
allowed to die in Jerusalem as a martyr, but that 
God had graciously looked at the tears and inter- 
cessions in behalf of the apostle on the part of all 
the Gentile congregations, and in compliance 
with their many earnest prayers had allowed him 
to be rescued by the Romans with a view to 
several years more of life and ministry. 

Ver. 25. And now, behold, I know that ye all, 
among whom I have gone preaching the king- 
dom of God, shall see my face no more. Here 
Paul expresses his own conviction that he will no 
more look in life on the faces of his Ephesian 
brothers in the faith. But it is a/mos¢ certain that 
after his liberation from the Roman imprisonment 
spoken of in Acts xxviii., the apostle did revisit 
the Asian churches (see the notices and greetings 
and directions in 2 Tim. iv. and in Tit. i. 5, 
especially the words, ‘Trophimus have I. left at 
Miletum sick,’ 2 Tim. iv. 20). We must, how- 
ever, by no means suppose that even an apostle 
was gifted at all times with Divine and unerring 
knowledge. Here it is almost certain he was 
mistaken in his foreboding. 

To give another instance of this partial 
ignorance on the part of men of apostolic dignity, 
there is no doubt but that Paul and others of the 
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same sacred company looked for the coming of the 
Lord in their own lifetime. We can even trace 
the gradual fading away of these fond hopes of 
the Christians of the first day, who only came 
gradually to see that the return of the Master in 
judgment was no event of the immediate future, 
but that the time of His coming was hid in the 
dim far future. 

Ver. 26. Wherefore I take you to record this 
day, that I am pure from the blood of all men. 
The thought and language here was one familiar 
to Paul. He derived it from the well-known 
words of the prophet Ezekiel, ‘When I say unto 
the wicked, They shall surely die; and thou 
givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn the 
wicked from his wicked way, to save his life ; the 
same wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but 
his blood will I require at thine hand’ (Ezek. 
iii, 18). He,+ Paul, as they well knew, was 
innocent of all neglect. His ceaseless, self- 
denying labours among the people at Ephesus 
would at least free him from that blood-guiltiness. 
If any man perishes, I am not myself guilty. 

Ver. 27. For I have not shunned to declare 
unto you all the counsel of God. The counsel 
of God is His counsel of redemption and. grace, 
and the universality of His redeeming work ; and 
all this he had not only declared in his teaching, 
but also by his example and life. It has been 
suggested with considerable probability that the 
words ‘all the counsel of God’ point to a greater 
degree of receptivity for Divine truth than had 
been found elsewhere; so he points out in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. He speaks to them as 
able to understand his knowledge in the mystery 
of Christ, and the brotherhood of mankind in the 
common Fatherhood of God. 

Ver. 28. Take heed therefore unto your- 
selves, and to all the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers. ‘So be 
watchful,’ Paul went on to say. ‘ My part is done. 
For the future the grave responsibility of guiding 
this precious flock will be yours, elders of the 
Church of Ephesus—yours the care of providing 
that it be kept from error; and first I press home 
to you to take heed to your own lives, to the 
example you set, to the influence you exert.’ 
The Greek word rendered here ‘ overseers’ (é7i0- 
xomrovs) is usually rendered ‘bishops,’ as, for 
instance, the same word in the singular in 1 Pet. 
li. 25, ‘Shepherd and Aishop of your souls.’ The 
Holy Ghost—as in Acts xiii. 2, when the same 
Holy Spirit directed the prophets and teachers of 
Antioch to choose Barnabas and Saul for -the 
mission work in Gentile countries—had probably 
guided Paul in the first instance in his selection 
of these pastors. In this reference to the work of 
the Holy Ghost also the inward call is referred to, 
that secret impulse which first drew the man to 
the holy work and office of an ordained minister 
in the Church. 

To feed the church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood. In this most 
important doctrinal statement a grave variation in 
the reading in the original Greek of the most 
ancient authorities exists. For ‘the Church of 
God,’ some mss. of great weight read ‘the Church 
of the Lord.’ This would water down the 
immense importance of the doctrinal assertion 
here. But later research has now decidedly in- 
clined the balance in favour of the reading of the 
received text, ‘the Church of God.’ 


—_ 
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The words of Dr. Scrivener, the most dis- 
tinguished living English critic, on this point are 
most weighty. ‘The reading of the received 
text,’ he says, ‘though different from that of the 
majority of copies, zs pretty sure to be correct. It 
is upheld by the Sinaitic and Vatican Mss., Codices 
s and B, by a// the known ss. and editions 
of the Vulgate (except the Complutensian). 
Patristic testimony also slightly inclines to the 
same reading, *‘the Church of God.” Foremost 
among these come the words of Ignatius (A.D. 
107), who speaks in his Epistle to the Ephesians, 
chap. i., of the ** blood of God.”’ 

The same Ignatius (Zfistle to Romans, 6) also 
uses the expression, ‘the Passion of my God.’ 
In Clement of Alexandria, too, we have the very 
phrase, ‘Blood of God.’ Tertullian (4d Uxorem, 
li. 3) also uses these same words. 

We therefore unhesitatingly adopt the words of 
our English Authorised Version as the correct 
translation of the original Greek words, and 
possess in these words a distinct expression of the 
belief of the Apostolic Church in the absolute 
Divinity of the Son and of the nature of His work 
as Redeemer ; in other words, Paul authoritatively 
taught here that, ‘4s for the Church of God, 
God purchased it with His own blood.’ 

Ver. 29. For I know this, that after my 
departure shall grievous wolves enter in among 
you, not sparing the flock. ‘Primum venit 
Paulus; deinde venient lupi’ (Bengel). Two 
distinct classes of teachers who should arise after 
his departure are alluded to by Paul—the 
‘grievous wolves’ who would come to Ephesus 
from other cities, and the ‘speakers of perverse 
things’ who would arise from within. 

It has been suggested with great probability 
that the apostle foresaw that his bitterest enemies 
would be the Judaizing teachers who came from 
a distance, and that they, who had injured him 
and his cause in past times, are hinted at here. 

He seems to press home to them what he fore- 
saw would surely come to pass, that after he had 
gone, other teachers of an entirely different 
character would come among them. The sad 
words of St. Paul in the last epistle of his life, some 
six years after these words were spoken, show 
how mournfully the prediction contained in these 
solemn warning words was verified: ‘This thou 
knowest, that all they which are in Asia de turned 
away from me’ (2 Tim. i, 15). 

Ver. 30. Also of your own selves shall men 
arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away 
disciples after them. The Church of Ephesus 
singularly enough became notorious in after days 
as a famous seat of the great and widespread 
Gnostic heresy. Even in the New Testament 
writings, no fewer than-six of the pioneers of these 
fatal teachers of error are mentioned as belonging 
to Ephesus. In the First Epistle to Timothy we 
hear of Hymenzeus and Alexander (chap. i. 20). 
In the Second Epistle to the same chief presby- 
ter of Ephesus, mention is made of Phygellus and 
Hermogenes (chap. i. 15), and of Philetus (chap. 
ii. 17). These Epistles were written in A.D. 65- 
66. In the Third Epistle of John, who lived at 
Ephesus, written about A.D. 90, ver. 9, we read 
of another of these false teachers, Diotrephes. 

In the Apocalypse, written A.D. 80-90, in the 
Epistle addressed to the angel of the Church in 
this same city of Ephesus, it is said that there 
were among them those who held the doctrine 
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of the Nicolaitanes (chap. ii. 6), ‘which I aiso 
hate.’ Church history (Eusebius, 4. 2. iv. 14) 
recounts, too, how the Apostle John met with 
the heresiarch Cerinthus during his residence at 
Ephesus. ‘Ephesus,’ observes Creuzer (quoted 
by Gloag), ‘was above all others the place 
where oriental views were in various ways com- 
bined with the mythology and philosophy of 
Greece ; in truth, this city was a complete store- 
house of magical arts and deceptions’ (see Acts 
xix. 19 and 35). 

Ver. 31. Therefore watch, and remember, 
that by the space of three years I ceased not 
to warn every one night and day with tears. 
We have the statement in Acts xix. 8-10 that Paul 
disputed in the Ephesian synagogue three months, 
and for two years taught publicly in the school of 
Tyrannus; added to this there is the undefined 
time which elapsed after the ‘ Diana’ tumult and 
his first departure. This would amply justify him 
in representing his ministry as extending over three 
years. The approving words to the angel to the 
Church of Ephesus, written about a quarter of a 
century after these warnings of St. Paul, tell us 
that the earnest wishes and the affectionate plead- 
ings of the apostle were not in vain :—‘I know 
thy works, and thy labour, and thy patience, and 
how thou canst not bear them which are evil: and 
thou hast tried them which say they are apostles, 
and are not, and hast found them liars: and hast 
borne, and_hast patience, and for my name’s sake 
hast laboured, and hast not fainted’ (Rev. ii. 
2, 3). 

Ver. 32. And now, brethren, I commend you 
to God, and to the word of his grace. In con- 
clusion, Paul commends these brethren of his— 
who are entrusted with the carrying on of his great 
work, who are charged with the solemn duty of 
keeping burning in Ephesus the torch of Divine 
truth — to the mighty and faithful protection of 
God. He places, so to speak, these elders of his 
dear Ephesian Church under the solemn guardian- 
ship of the Almighty wings. He commends them 
not only to God, but to the Word of His grace. 
Most commentators understand by the ‘ Word of 
His grace’ not the personal Word, the Logos, but 
the doctrine of God, and suppose that these words 
are parenthetically introduced, thus : ‘ 1 commend 
you to God’ (and the word of His grace, z.e. the 
doctrine contained in His word), ‘to God who 
is able,’ etc. ; but such an interpretation seems in 
a high degree unsatisfactory and strained. It is 
surely better to adopt the obvious meaning, 
thus: ‘I commend you to God and to the Word 
of His grace,’ the Word (Logos) the Second Person 
of the blessed Trinity. 

Though the expression ‘ Logos or Word’ as used 
by St. John is not found in any other passage 
of the ‘Acts’ or in the Gospel of St. Luke, it 
would not on this ground be right to distort this 
passage from its obvious meaning. The expres- 
sion was known, no doubt, to St. Luke, though 
perhaps not in common use among Christians 
until St. John adopted it in his Gospel. 

Which is able to build you up. ‘ We cannot 
pass over the word “build” without noting the 
occurrence of the same thought and word in St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the same Church of Ephesus’ (ii. 
20, 21, iv. 12, 16, 29). ‘The figure was a natural 
one anywhere’ (comp. 1 Cor. iii. 10), ‘but it 
would gain additional vividness from the stately 
architecture of Ephesus’ (Plumptre). 
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And to give you an inheritance among all 
them which are sanctified. The inheritance is 
glorious for two reasons; it consists in ‘com- 
munion with God,’ and also in a ‘ blessed com- 
munion with all God’s saints,’ who have washed 
their robes in the blood of the Lamb. The same 
striking and beautiful thought almost in these 
very words occurs in the Ephesian Epistle, ‘that 
ye may know what’ (are) ‘the riches of the glory 
of His inheritance in the saints’ (Eph. i. 18; see, 
too, Eph. i. 14 and v. 5). 

It is the thought of the vast crowd of the re- 
deemed, that ‘multitude whom no man can 
number’ of all peoples and nations and tongues, 
that broadly extended communion of saints, which 
constitutes one great feature in the glory of the 
inheritance, and which increases unspeakably the 
blessedness of the world to come. 

Ver. 33. I have coveted no man’s silver, or 
gold, or apparel. In other words, ‘I seek not 
yours, but you.’ Even in those early days of the 
Faith, covetousness, the love of gold and wealth, 
and the things gold and wealth can purchase, was 
after all the greatest temptation in a minister’s life. 
Then as now, now as then! How earnestly Paul 
strove against even the very shadow of appearance 
of evil in this matter, we have constant and ample 
testimony. Rather than even receive gifts which 
would supply him with the necessaries of life, 
this scholar, teacher, and missionary would work 
for himself in the workshop of an Aquila at the 
rough haircloths used for tents. See, for instance, 
the statement in the next verse, and such refer- 
ences as 2 Thess. iii, 10-12; 1 Cor. iv. II, 12; 
Acts xviii. 3. The same grave warning was given 
some years later to his loved disciple Timothy, 
himself subsequently the chief presbyter in this 
same Church of Ephesus, when, after having in 
strong, vigorous language told his friend of the 
temptations of the rich, and the lusts, foolish and 
hurtful, these fell into, ‘for the love of money was 
the root of all evil,’ he turns to Timothy with the 
noble, simple appeal : ‘ But thou, O man of God, 
flee these things.’ Be thou above coveting these 
dangerous, soui-destroying riches. ‘Apparel’ is 
here added to gold and silver, because in all times 
rich and costly apparel has formed a conspicuous 
part of the wealth and possessions of an opulent 
oriental household. Eastern people were in the 
habit of trafficking in and also of keeping in store 
these costly garments; hence the allusion in Matt. 
vi. 19 to the power not only of rust, but of the 
moth (see, too, Jas. v. 2). The Ephesians, we 
read, were celebrated for their luxurious apparel 
(Athenzus, quoted by Gloag). 

Ver. 34. Yea, ye yourselves know, that these 
hands. No doubt here holding up his toil-worn, 
work-scarred hands. See the reference to St. 
Paul’s custom of working with his own hands in 
the note above on the preceding (33d) verse. 

Ver. 35. I have showed you all things, how, 
etc. ‘All things’ here signifies ‘in all ways,’ by 
teaching and by life. Not only have I told you in 
words what is the duty of a Christ-loving’ man, 
but I tried to live the life before you which I told 
you of. 

That so labouring ye ought to support the 
weak. So labouring as I have done, ye ought 
to help and succour—not here the ‘ weak in faith,’ 
the anxious, the doubter, the sceptic, but the sick, 
the feeble, the poor, who are unable to help them- 
selves. It is a beautiful and touching reminder 
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not only to these elders of Ephesus, but to all who 
say they love the Lord Jesus, to exercise self- 
denial in various ways, that they may possess some 
means wherewith to help those poorer, weaker, 
more helpless than themselves (Eph. iv. 28). It 
is evident from the quotation of the words of the 
Master which follow, that this is the meaning of 
‘the weak’ here. ' 

And to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. These beautiful words of the Master, 
Paul quoted as evidently well known, and as quite 
familiar to his listeners, yet they are not found 
in the four Gospels in any form. They are 
evidently a memory, a loved memory, of one of the 
Master’s~favourite sayings; and although they 
enforce with the solemn distinctness of a command 
of God the duty of liberality and kindness to the 
poor and helpless, they possess a far deeper mean- 
ing, for they assert as an eternal truth, the higher 
blessedness of giving than receiving. Perhaps the 
full truth of this Divine saying of the Holy One 
and Blessed, in all its length and breadth, and 
depth and height, will never be grasped by any 
but the redeemed, and not by them till they enter 
the city of the Lamb. Do they not foreshadow in 
some way the occupation of the blessed in heaven ? 
Will they not all #42 be ministering spirits? 

The whole question concerning the ‘traditional 
sayings’ of the Lord is discussed at some length 
in Excursus B., which follows this chapter. 


The Last Prayer and the Farewell—Paul leaves 
Miletus, 36-38. 


Ver. 36. And when he had thus spoken, he 
kneeled down. We are acquainted with the atti- 
tude which prevailed among Christians in very 
early times. They were in the habit of 2veeling 
in prayer on ordinary occasions, but they con- 
sidered standing in prayer the posture most fitting 
for praise and thanksgiving ; so usually on the first 
day of the week—the Lord’s day—they prayed 
‘standing.’ This posture in prayer was also 
adopted during the seven weeks which inter- 
vened between Passover and Pentecost, roughly 
speaking, the ‘ forty days,’ as they considered this 
a period of joy and thanksgiving. 

And prayed with them all. Professor Plumptre 
writes ‘that the historian, who has recorded what 
we may call this charge of St. Paul, shrinks with 
a natural reverence from reporting his prayer. 
Eph. iii. 14-21 will enable the thoughtful reader 
to represent to himself its substance, perhaps even 
its very thoughts and words.’ 

Ver. 37. And fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed 
him. ‘These demonstrative expressions of affec- 
tion are in accordance with eastern customs (see 
Gen. xly. 14 and xlvi. 29). THe word is a strong 
one, and might be rendered, ‘ kept tenderly kissing 
him.’ The Greek word here used we find in the 
description of the traitor Judas kissing the Lord 
in Gethsemane, where it describes the affected 
earnestness of the fatal kiss. 

Ver. 38. That they should see his face no 
more. In this both Paul and his companions in 
work—the elders of Ephesus—were no doubt 
wrong. St. Paul most probably did revisit these 
shores, and no doubt Ephesus and its church, after 
his liberation from the Roman imprisonment. 
See the note on ver. 25, where this is discussed 
at some length. 
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Excursus A. ; 


ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE First DAY OF 
THE WEEK BY THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


Neander well remarks: ‘Since the sufferings of 
Christ appeared as the central point of all religious 
experience and life, since His resurrection was 
considered as the foundation of all Christian joy 
and hope, it was natural that the communion of 
. the Church should have specially distinguished the 

day with which the memory of that event had 
connected itself.” Let us with great brevity trace 
the ‘story’ of the sacred Christian day. On ¢he 
first day of the week our Lord rose from the dead, 
and in the course of the day, we know, appeared 
on five different occasions to His followers—to 
Mary Magdalene, to the other women, to the two 
disciples on their road to Emmaus, to St. Peter 
separately, to the apostles collectively. After 
eight days, that is, according to the ordinary way 
of reckoning, on ¢he first day of the week, He 
appeared to the eleven. We possess no account of 
His having appeared in the interval; not impro- 
bably this was done specially to render that day 
memorable to the apostles. In that year of the 
‘resurrection,’ the day of Pentecost fell on the first 
day of the week, ‘when,’ as we read, ‘they were 
all with one accord in one place.’ Thus, on the 
day already known as the day of the Lord’s resur- 
rection, the disciples received from heaven their 
baptism of fire, and became in a new strange way 
indeed the Lord’s anointed. The first day of the 
week thus doubly became the birthday of the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ. About a quarter of a cen- 
tury later occurred the scene related in this 20th 
chapter of the ‘Acts.’ It would seem that at 
this period the ‘ frst day’ had become the ordinary 
and stated day of Christian.assembling. It was 
evidently the usual day for the brethren of Troas 
to meet together to ‘ break bread’ in commemora- 
tion of their Master, and to receive religious in- 
struction. St. Paul’s words, written only a few 
months before this scene at Troas, from Ephesus 
to the Corinthian Church, in the same undesigned 
way refers to the first day of the week being well 
known as the day for the practice of special reli- 
gious duties: ‘Upon the first day of the week, 
let every one of you lay by him in store as God 
hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings 
when I come’ (1 Cor. xvi. I, 2). 
Many years later, St. John in his ‘ Revelation,’ 
i. 10, writes of himself as being ‘in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s day.’ By this name he could not have 
intended to speak of the ‘Sabbath,’ for the word 
*Sabbath’ was then universally used by Jews and 
’ Christians for the seventh day. He could only 
have been thinking of the one solemn day of the 
week, hallowed by the glorious memories of the 
first Easter and Pentecost, and which the reverent 
followers of Jesus had called after their Master. 
This name, as we shall see from the writings of 
the next century, became the common and usual 
designation of the Christian holy day. Passing 
from the inspired books to the writings of men 
who lived in the generation succeeding that of the 
apostles and their immediate disciples, we read in 
the Epistle of Barnabas (not the friend of Paul, but 
a teacher of Alexandria, who wrote in the first 
half of the second century), ‘ We celebrated the 
eighth day, z.e. the first day of the week, with 
joy, on which Jesus rose from the dead.’ Justin 
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Marty who flourished in the same period about 
A.D. 140, tells us that ‘on the day called Sunday 
was an assembly of all who lived either in cities or 
in rural districts, and the memoirs of the apostles 
and the writings of the apostles are read.’ He 
describes further the various details of the acts of 
these religious assemblies, their prayers, the cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist, and the collection 
of alms, and then gives us the reasons which in- 
duced Christians to meet together on the Sunday. 
The first is a singular one: ‘ Because it is the first 
day of the seven on which God dispelled the 
darkness and the original state of things and 
formed the world;’ the second was, ‘ Because 
Jesus Christ our Saviour rose from the dead upon 
it.’ A few years later, in a fragment of a letter of 
Dionysius, Bishop of, Corinth, to Soter, Bishop of 
Rome (A.D. 170), occur these words: ‘To-day 
was the Lord’s day and kept holy, and we read 
your letter, from the reading of which from time 
to time we shall be able to derive admonition, as 
we do from the formes one written to us by the 
hand of Clement.’ Melito, Bishop of Sardis, a 
contemporary of Bishop Dionysius of Corinth, 
among other works which have long since been 
lost, is stated by Eusebius to have written a 
treatise on ‘the Lord’s day.’ A very little later, 
about A.D. 180, Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons in 
Gaul, alludes clearly and distinctly to the universal 
observance of the Lord’s day. Clement of Alex- 
andria, A.D. 196, speaks of the Lord’s day as a 
well-known and customary festival. Tertullian of 
Carthage, about A.D. 200, speaks often of the 
Lord’s day in such terms as, ‘ We consider it wrong 
to fast on the Lord’s day,’ ‘Sunday we give to 
joy.’ In one passage he distinctly refers to the 
cessation from business on the part of the Christians 
on the Lord’s day. Origen, the great Alex- 
andrian master, A.D. 230, says, ‘It is one of the 
marks of the perfect Christian to keep the Lord’s 
day.’ Other passages, in which mention is casu- 
ally made of the solemn observance of the first 
day of the week by the Christians, usually under 
the name of the ‘Lord’s day,’ occur in the 
writings of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, A.D. 250; 
Commodian, A.D. 270, and others (these are 
quoted at length in the learned and exhaustive 
history of ‘the Lord’s day,’ by Archdeacon 
Hessey, Bampton Lectures, ‘Sunday,’ 1860. See 
Lecture ii., and the notes at the end of the 
volume). 

We have here adduced testimony—dating from 
the days immediately succeeding the resurrection, 
A.D. 32 down to A.D. 270, shortly after which date 
Christianity became the recognised faith of the 
Roman world, and its practices of world-wide 
notoriety—that the first day of the week was chosen 
and adopted by the early Christians, acting upon 
the direction of the apostles, as the special day on 
which the solemn weekly assemblies were to meet, 
the Holy Communion celebrated, and public in- 
struction in the religion of the Lord Jesus given. 
At first the old Hebrew Sabbath was kept by the 
Jewish Christians with the old legal strictness ; 
but as the Christian faith spread among Gentile 
nations, silently the old Sabbath observances seem 
to have been with common consent dispensed 
with, and in Gentile lands the sacred associa- 
tions which surrounded the seventh day were 
transferred to the first day, which among all 
Christians was generally termed, in memory of 
the great event which happened on it, ‘the 


See 


a 
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--Lord’s day But while the sacred character of 
the seventh day was thus transferred to the first 
day of the week, the burdensome restrictions 
which made the keeping of the old Hebrew 
Sabbath so difficult and painful to the stranger 
proselyte were laid aside for ever. any 
The teaching and the practice of the Christian 
Church in all ages has strictly maintained, if not 
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the letter, most certainly the spirit of the Sinai 
charge of the Eternal, ‘Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.’ 

The following little table will show how the 
above-cited evidence for the practice of the primi- 
tive Christian Church in the matter of the ‘ Lord’s 
day’ was drawn from all the principal centres of 
early Christianity :— 

















Writer. Date. City. Country. | 
| 
A.D. ‘ 
St. Paul, 57 oe Greece, Asia Minor. 
St. John, . 90 Ephesus, 2 Asia Minor. 
Barnabas, 140 Alexandria,~ . Egypt. 
Justin Martyr, 140 Rome and Ephesus, | Italy, Asia Minor. 
Dionysius, 170 Corinth eee Greece. 
Melito, 170 Sardis, . Asia Minor. 
Trenzus, 180 Lyons, fae us Gaul. 
Clement, 190 Alexandria, . . Egypt. 
Tertullian, ~ . «. 200 Carthage, F North Africa. 
Origen, 230 Alexandria, .~. Egypt. 
Cyprian, 250 Carthage, North Africa. 








Excursus B. 


WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS NOT QUOTED IN 
THE Four GOSPELS. 


The saying of the Lord Jesus, quoted by St. 
Paul in the 35th verse of this 20th chapter, as we 
remarked, does not occur in the Gospels. It is 
one of the few ‘sayings’ of the Holy One which 
is preserved outside the ‘memoirs’ of the four. 

The origin of the Gospels will always remain 
uncertain. We shall never know what determined 
the evangelists to select the sayings and teachings 
they have embodied in their four writings. They 
were, we know, guided by the Holy Spirit in their 
selection and rejection. St. John, in the close of 
his Gospel, alludes to many unwritten words and 
acts of his Master (xxi. 25). It appears strange at 
first that so few of these have come down to us. 
The best explanation we can give, is to assume 
that the inspired four were directed by the ‘ Holy 
Spirit’ to make an unerring choice of what was 
necessary for the teaching of the world ; and when 
that choice had been made, the memory of the rest 
(partly, perhaps, from disuse) gradually faded 
away, and the next generation scarcely retained 
any record of word spoken or deed done by the 
Lord beyond those embodied in the narratives of 
the ‘four.’ The apostles’ preaching in the first 
days was based on those acts and words of their 
Master which seemed to these inspired men to 
possess the fullest significance for the exhibition 
of His Divine life. The apostles (certainly the 
greater number of them) remained in Jerusalem 
long enough in close communion to shape a 
common narrative. The Gospels of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke were the result, then, of 
this apostolic preaching. St. John wrote later, 
and gave rather his own memories of his Lord than 
the united experiences of the Twelve. This is the 
opinion of Professor Westcott in his most able 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (chap. iii.), 
and thoroughly commends itself to the minds of 
all thoughtful and devout students of the Holy 
Word. Now, outside the inspired memories of 
the Gospels, we possess the record of some twenty 
sayings of Jesus Christ which have floated down to 


us. They come from many centres in the East 
and West,—from Rome, from centres like Alex- 
andria, Ephesus, Smyrna, Czeesarea,—and are pre- 
served by the most famous and trustworthy of the 
oldest fathers of the Church. We may, I think, 
look on them as fragments containing some true 
and original memories of our Lord’s teaching, 
although, as has been well said in the case of 
not a few of them, ‘ whatever nucleus of truth 
there was at first, has been encrusted over with 
mystic or fantastic imagination.’ 

The following collection is taken from Professor 
Westcott. It may be looked upon as containing 
all the original traditionary sayings of the Master, 
preserved in the most trustworthy authorities of the 
early Church (see Appendix C. of Dr. Westcott’s 
Introduction to the Gospels) :— 


1. Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
He said, /¢ 7s more blessed to give than to receive 
(Acts xx. 35; comp. Luke vi. 30). 

2. On the same day, having seen one working 
on the Sabbath, He said to him, O man, tf indeed 
thou knowest what thou doest, thou art blessed ; but 
if thou knowest not thouart cursed, and art a trans- 
gessor of the law (in Cod. D after Luke vi. 4). 

3. But ye seek to increase from little, and from 
greater to be less (Cod. D). It seems to be a 
genuine fragment. 

4. The Son of God says, Let us resist all 
iniquity, and hold tt in hatred (Barn. Ep. 4). 

5. Thus He (Christ) saith, 7hey who wish to see 
Me, and to lay hold on My kingdom, must receive 
me by affliction and suffering (Barn. Ep. 7). 

6. Show yourselves tried money-changers (Orig. 
in Joann. xix.). This is the most commonly- 
quoted of all apocryphal sayings, and seems to be 
genuine. 

7. LHe that wonders shall reign; and he that 
reigns shall rest (Ex. Ey. Hebr. ap. Clem. Al. 
Strom.). Look with wonder at that which ts before 
you (Ap. Clem. Al, Strom. ii. 9, 45). 

8. L came to put an end to sacrifices, and unless 
ye cease from sacrificing (God's) anger will not cease 
Jrom you (Ey. Ebion. ap. Epiph. Her. xxx. 16). 

g. Jesus said to His disciples, Ask great things, 
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and the small shall be added unto you; and ask 
heavenly things, and the earthly shall be added unto 
you (Orig. de Orat. 2). 

1o. Our Lord Jesus Christ said, Zz whatsoever I 
may find you, in this will I also judge you (Clem. 
Al. Juisdives 40). Such as I may find thee, I will 
judge thee, saith the Lord (Nilus. ap. Anast. Siz. 
queest. 3). 

11. The Saviour Himself says, He who is near 
Me is near the fire ; he who is far from Me is far 
Jrom the kingdom (Orig. Hom. in Jerem. iii. p. 
778 ; Didymus in Ps, Ixxxviii. 8), 

12. The Lord says in the Gospel, // ye kept not 
that which is small, who will give you that which 
ts great? For I say unto you, That he that is 
faithful in very little, is faithful also in much 
(Clem. Rom. Ep. ii. 8). 

13. The Lord says, Keep the flesh pure and the 
soul unspotted, that we may receive eternal life, 
—perhaps that ye may receive eternal life (Clem. 
Rom. Cop. ii. 8) 

14. The Lord Himself, having been asked by 
some one, When His kingdom will come? saith, 
When the two shall be one, and that which ts with- 
out as that which is within, and the male with 
the female, neither male nor female (Clem. Rom. 
Ep. ii. 12). 

15. Jesus says, for those that are sick [ was sick, 
and for those that hunger I suffered hunger, and 
for those that thirst I suffered thirst (Orig. in Matt. 
tom. xiii. 2). 

16. In the Hebrew Gospel we find the Lord 
saying to His disciples, Wever be joyful except 
when ye shall look on your brother in love (Hieron. 
in Eph. v. 3). 

17. When the Lord came to Peter and the 
apostles (after His resurrection), He said to them, 
Take hold, handle me, and see that IT am not an 
incorporeal spirit. And straightway they touched 
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Him and believed, being convinced by His flesh 
and by His Spirit (Ignat. ad Smzyrn. 3). 

18. Christ said, Good must needs come, but blessed 
ts he through whom it comes (Clem. Hom. xii. 29). 

19. It was not through unwillingness to impart 
His blessings that the Lord announced in some 
Gospel or. other: AZy mystery is for Me, and for the 
sons of My house. We remember our Lord and 
Master, how He said to us : Keep My mysteries for 
Me, and for the sons of My house (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. v. 10-64). 

20. Z will select to myself these things: very, 
very excellent are those whom My Father, who ts in 
heaven, has given to Me (Eusebius, 7heophania, 
iv. 13). 

21. The Lord taught of those days (of His future 
kingdom on earth), and said: Zhe days will come 
in which vines shall spring up, each having ten 
thousand stocks, and on each stock ten thousand 
branches, and on each branch ten thousand shoots, 
and on each shoot ten thousand bunches, and on each 
bunch ten thousand grapes, and each grape when 
pressed shall give five-and-twenty measures of wine. 
And when any saint shall have seized one bunch, 
another shall cry, Iam a better bunch ; take me; 
through me bless the Lord. Likewise also (He 
said), that a grain of wheat shall produce ten 
thousand ears of corn, and each grain ten pounds 
of fine pure flour ; and so all other fruits and seeds 
and each herb according to its proper nature ; and 
that all animals, using for food what is received 
from the ‘earth, shall live in peace and concord 
with one another, subject to men with all subjec- 
tion. And he (Papias) added, saying, Now these 
things are credible to them which believe. And 
when Judas the traitor believed not, and asked : 
How then shall such productions proceed from 
the Lord? the Lord said, 7hey shall see who shall 
come to these times (Papias, cf. Iren. v. 5, 33, 53)- 
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St. Paul’s last recorded Journey to Jerusalem by way of Tyre and Cesarea— 
His Meeting with St. James and the Elders of the Church—The Tumult 
in the Temple—St. Paul ts arrested by the Romans. 


I ND it came to pass, that after we were gotten from them, 


and had launched, we “came with a straight course unto 


a@Ch, xvi. xr. 


Coos, and the day following unto Rhodes, and from thence unto 


2 Patara: And finding a ship sailing over unto % Phenicia, we 
3 went aboard, and set forth, Now when we had discovered’ 


4 See ch. xi. 19. 
c Ver. 16. 
See ch. iv.36. 
Cp. ch. xxvii. 


° Cyprus, we left it on the left hand, and sailed into @ Syria, and 2&eé'ch. xviii 
landed at * Tyre: for 7 there the ship was to unlade Aer burden. Syne 


Mat. xv. 21. 


4 And finding? * disciples, we tarried there seven days: who said /Ver.’s. 


to Paul “through the Spirit, that Ze should not ? go up to Jeru- 


g Gk. as ch. 
XXo 5,70 LO 
ch. xx. 30. 


5 salem. And when we had accomplished ¢hose days, we departed Ack ea 


and went our way, and ¢hey all * brought us on our way, with 


ver. II. 
z Vers. 12, 15. 
See Lu. li. 4. 


wives and children, till we were out of the city : and we ’ kneeled # See ch. xv. 3. 


1 better rendered, ‘and after sighting.’ 


See ch. vii.60 


2 better, ‘and having found out’ 
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down on the shore, and prayed. And when we had ™ taken “ae 
our leave one of another, we took ship; and they returned 

home agaiz. And when we had finished our course from 

* Tyre, we came to ” Ptolemais, and saluted ’the brethren, and ~So Judg.i. 
abode with them one day. And the next day we “that were Ee vg 


is \. 23. 
of Paul’s company * departed, and came unto % Cesarea: and ps xi. 


we entered into the house of ” Philip “the evangelist, which 7\e%6- hg 


was one ” of the seven; and abode with him. “And the same 7 Roh" 5: 


man had four daughters, virgins, * which did prophesy. And lod eae 


as we tarried there many days, there came down from Judeaa *e?**% 
certain “ prophet, named “ Agabus. And when he was come « Sontlaeee 


fh. xi. 28. 


unto us, he took Paul’s “ girdle, and bound his owz hands and bs fos 


ee 


feet, and said, Thus saith * the Holy Ghost,‘ So shall the Jews = Kinga 
at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this girdle, and 7 shall *3e°¢h. 
deliver 42m into the hands of the Gentiles. And when we ,@* 3. x 
heard these ¢hings, both we, and they of that place, besought *™® 

him not to *go up to Jerusalem. Then Paul answered, What = Verte 
mean® ye to weep and to break mine heart? for I am ready 

not to be bound only, “but also to die at Jerusalem for the See ch. xx. 
name of the Lord Jesus. And when he would not be persuaded, 6h. ix. x6. 
we ceased, saying, ©“ The will of the Lord be done. And after coe re vi. 


E : - ed eater 6 =z _ Ruthi, 18, 
those days we took up our “ carriages, and® “ went up to Jeru- Ru tue 


salem. There went with us also certain of the “disciples of ,eih2. 
/ Czsarea, and brought’ wth them one Mnason of * Cyprus, an 7Y¥e ® 
old * * disciple, with whom we should lodge. 


g Vera 

And when we were come to Jerusalem, “the brethren ? re- be 

. x . : z So ch. xv. 4 
ceived us gladly. And the day following Paul went in with us (Gk). 

unto * James; and all ’ the elders were present. And when he 4See ch. xii. 


had saluted them, he ” declared particularly * what chings God 2 See ch. xi.go 
mt . XV. I2. 


had wrought among the Gentiles by “his ministry. And when So Rema. 
; Ba : ; 18, 19. 
they heard 2¢, they ° glorified the Lord,’® and said unto him, “See ¢h. i. x7. 


0 So ch. iv. 21, 


Thou seest, 4 brother, how many thousands of Jews" there are ria ae 


which believe ; and they are all ’ zealous of the law: And they 4° i275 
2 Pet. ili. 15. 


“are informed of thee, that thou teachest all the Jews which are 7 Gah 4 4. 


among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying” that they ought ,Vesaiaene 
not to circumcise ¢#ezr children, neither to walk after the ** 


“customs. *’ What is it therefore? the multitude must needs + Scares 
zt See 1 Cor. 


8 The older authorities omit the words, ‘that were of Paul’s company.’ ae 
4 oy ‘ Holy Spirit.’ ° Léterally, ‘what are ye doing weeping,’ ¢/c. 
®° There ts a slight variation here in the reading of the older authorities, 
ording to which the rendering would be, ‘we packed up our baggage.’ See 


notes above. 


7 literally, ‘bringing with them ;’ dzt see notes above. 
8 better perhaps, ‘an early disciple.’ 
9 Some would render here, ‘he related one by one.’ 


10 The older authorities, instead of ‘the Lord,’ read here, ‘God.’ 
ll The older authorities read here, ‘among the Jews.’ 
12 Some would render, ‘telling them not to circumcise,’ e¢c, 
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26 


27 


28 


29 


30 
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32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


come together: for they will hear that thou art come. Do 
therefore this that we say to thee: We have four men which 


have “a vow on them; Them take, and ’ “ purify cee with shen ee Pi 


them, and be at sare with them, that they may “shave chezr Seclon xi.55- 


vi. 2,. 
heads: and all may know” that those things, whereof ” they were 18; ch. xvii. 


informed concerning thee, are nothing; but ¢a¢ thou thyself 

also walkest orderly, els keepest the law. As touching the 

Gentiles which believe, “ we oe written and concluded “ that pe dee 
they observe no such ching," save only that they keep them- 

selves from things Jick ‘5 idols, and from blood, and from 
strangled,’® and from fornication. Then Paul took the men, 

and the next day “ purifying himself with them, * entered into +Num. vi. 13. 
the temple, to signify the accomplishment of the days of purifi- 

cation, until that an offering should be offered for every one »Num. vi 


10-12. 


of them. And when * the seven days were almost ended, * the Ae SS 
a » XXIV. Io. 


Jews which were of" ? Asia, “when they saw him in the temple, 4See ch. it. 9. 
¢ Ch. xxiv. 18, 


wie ‘ ; : ch. 
stirred up all the people, and “ laid hands on him, Crying out, ,xvi2t 


Men of Israel, help: This is the man that teacheth all men 


everywhere against the people, and “the law, and this place: YL, aes 


and further brought Greeks also into the temple, and * hath eee 
polluted this holy place. (For they had seen before with him pis ee, 
in the city *Trophimus an * Ephesian, whom they supposed /Seech. xx.4- 
that Paul had brought into the temple.) And all the city was 
moved, and the people ran together: and * they took Paul, and #Se Se oa 
“drew him out of the temple: and forthwith the doors were 2 Kings x 
shut. And as ¢hey went about to kill him," tidings came unto ’%¢ ch *¥ 
“the chief captain of the ” baftd, that all Jerusalem @ was in an ag hs See 
uproar; ° Who immediately took soldiers and centurions, and | M‘ Sis 
ran down unto’ them: and when they saw ” the chief captain a Bprch, xxiit. 
and the soldiers, they left®° beating of Paul. Then ”the chief 7% 7 
captain came near, and took him, and commanded zm *to be Ans XX, 235 
bound with *’two chains; and demanded?! who he was, and ach. xii. 6. 


Cp. ch. xxii. 
what he had done. And” some cried one ¢hing, some another, 29 3% xxv. 


20, XXVIii. 20. 


among the multitude: and when he could not know the cer- Aner at 


tainty for the tumult, he commanded him to be carried* into *the sail 10 a} 
castle. And when he came upon “the stairs, so it was, that he ,¥, 4. cp. 
was borne of the soldiers for the violence of the people. For the eee 
multitude of the people followed after, crying, “ Away with him. eee Bc 

18; Jo. xix. 


And as Paul was to be led into “the castle, he said unto the {., 


32. 
e See Lu xxi. 


SIG older authorities, instead of ‘may know,’ vead ‘shall know.’ 

14 Setter, ‘and decided.’ 

13 Some of the older authorities omit the words, ‘that they observe no such 
thing, save only.’ 16 Setter, ‘ things strangled.’ 

17 better, ‘the Jews (who came) from Asia.’ 

18 better, * and while they were seeking to kill him.’ 

= literally,‘ upon them.’ 20 Setter, ‘ ceased beating.’ 

21 Setter, ‘asked who he was.’ 22 more accurately, ‘to be led.’ 
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” chief captain, May I speak unto thee? Who said, Canst thou 
38 speak Greek?** ” Art not thou ¢4at Egyptian, which before these a ch. v. 36, 
days “ madest an uproar, and leddest out into ~the wilderness wee ch. xvi. 


39 four thousand men that were murderers 


24 : ? = 
?** But Paul said, I Bi oo 


am aman which am a Jew of ? Tarsus, @ céty in Cilicia, a citizen ¥ $b. xu. 3. 


ch. ix. 11 


of no mean city: and, I beseech thee, suffer me to speak unto # See eh. xi. 


40 the people. 


on ‘the stairs, and * beckoned with the hand unto the people. 
And when there was made a great silence, he spake unto them 


in “the Hebrew tongue, saying, 


And when he had given 47m licence, Paul stood #Ch. xii. 


XXVi. 14. 
So Lu. xxiii 
38; Jo. v. 2, 
xix. 13, 17, 

20; Rev. ix 
11, xvi. 16. 

- Cp. ch. i. 19 


28 more literally, * Art thou acquainted with Greek?’ 
24 better rendered, ‘ of the assassins.’ 


St. Pauls Fourney from Miletus to Tyre, 1-6. 


Ver. 1. And it came to pass, that after we 
were gotten from them. The Greek word here, 
as Chrysostom remarks, is a very forcible expres- 








sion, and signifies, ‘when we had torn ourselves 
away from them.’ The parting between St. Paul 
and his Ephesian friends and fellow-workers must 
have been exceedingly painful. 

We came with a straight course unto Coos. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Coos. 


This was a small island about forty miles south of 
Miletus, opposite the coast where lay the cities of 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus. It was famous for its 
wines and fabrics. It possessed, in the days of 
Paul, a celebrated temple of Aisculapius, and was 
a renowned school of medicine. Josephus tells us 
that many Jews resided here. It was the birth- 
place of Hippocrates the physician, and Apelles 
the painter. 

And the day following unto Rhodes. Rhodes 
lay fifty miles to the south of Coos. It was famed 
for being the most beautiful spot in this, perhaps 
the fairest portion of the world. There was a 
proverb that ‘the sun shone every day in Rhodes.’ 
From its unrivalled situation, lying as it doés on 
the verge of two of the basins of the Mediterranean 
Sea, it has always been an emporium for the 
eastern and western trades. It was the point 
from which the Greek geographers reckoned their 
parallels of latitude and meridians of longitude. 
In the Greek period, it was illustrious especially 
for its great temple of the Sun, and for the 
Colossus ; this latter, in the days of Paul, was in 


ruins, having been overthrown by an earthquake. 
Its navy had done great and effectual service in the 
suppression of piracy in those seas. 

In the days of Roman power, Rhodes still enjoyed 
a nominal freedom. It formally became a province 
of the Empire in the days of the Emperor Vespasian. 
In medizeval story, Rhodes obtained a distinguished 
place as the home of the Knights Hospitallers of St. 
John, and then it was the last Christian city to 
make astand against the Saracens. It now belongs 
to the Ottoman Turks, retains its ancient name, but 
little else of its former magnificence and power. 

And from thence unto Patara. Patara, on the 
coast of Lydia, was the harbour of Xanthus, and, 
from its ruins, was a place of some importance and 
splendour. Here was a famous oracle of Apollo. 
‘This port is now an inland marsh. 

Ver. 2. And finding a ship sailing over unto 
Phoenicia, Circumstances here favoured Paul. 
Patara was evidently the harbour whither his ship 
was bound from Alexandria Troas; but there 
was another vessel on the point of sailing for 
Phoenicia: thus not a day was lost. 
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Ver. 3. Now when we had discovered Cyprus. 
The Greek word here rendered ‘when we had 
discovered,’ is a nautical expression such as an 
eye-witness, familiar with the language of sea- 
faring men, would have used; litérally, having 
had (Cyprus) brought up to sight, made visible to 
us above the horizon. ‘There are many such-like 
puirases in the ‘ Acts’ which taste, so to speak, of 
the salt sea, It seems more than probable that 
Luke the physician, the compiler of these apostolic 
memoirs, had in some portion of his life been con- 
nected with some of the great trading ships of the 
Levant ; very likely he had been employed on 
board in a professional capacity. The ship of 
Paul, we read, passed ‘ Cyprus,’ the island he knew 
so well, the home probably still of his old friend 
Barnabas, on the left, as they sailed by it to the 
southward. 

And sailed into Syria. The geographical name 
Syria is here employed in the Roman sense, 
according to which Pheenicia and Palestine were 
considered parts of the province of Syria. The 
distance between Patara and Tyre was 340 geo- 
graphical miles. 
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And landed atTyre, In St. Paul’s days the glory 
of Tyre, as described in the prophecies of Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, had long since faded. Its merchants 
were no more princes. The modern cities of 
Antioch and Czesarea had proved successful rivals 
to the old capital of Phoenicia. In honour of its 
ancient grandeur, the Roman Empire gave it the 
privilege of a ‘free city.’ It retained a consider- 
able position among cities, however, until the 
close of the thirteenth century, when it was taken 
and destroyed by the Saracens. It has never 
risen since that awful ruin above the condition 
of a wretched village. It now, indeed, fulfils the 
old prophecy, and is literally, with its shape- 
less ruins by the sea, only ‘a place to spread nets 
upon’ (Ezek. xxvi. 14). Writing of Tyre, Dr. 
Hackett says: ‘Its most important ruins lie at 
present beneath the sea; it was with melancholy 
interest that I looked down upon them through 
the calm waters, in the long twilight which closed 
the roth of May 1852.’ 

For there the ship was to unlade her burden, 
Literally, ‘for thither’ (2xzice yap). For having 


come thither, the ship was unlading, etc. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Ver. 4. And finding disciples. Literally, 
‘and having found out the disciples.’ There were 
disciples who lived at Tyre, these were searched 
out by Paul and his companions. There was a 
little Christian church in this city. See chap. xi. 
19, where we read how those who were scattered 
abroad upon the persecution that arose about 
Stephen, travelled as far as Phoenice (Phcenicia), 
of which Tyre was the capital. Professor Plumptre 
suggests that this church had been planted pro- 
bably by the labours of Philip as the Evangelist 
of Czsarea. St. Paul himself had most likely 
visited Tyre when he ‘passed through Pheenicia’ 
on his journey to the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv. 3). 

We tarried there seven days. These ‘seven 
days’ may have been the time exactly o¢cupied in 
the lading and unlading of the ship in which Paul 
was one of the passengers. But this peculiar 
period of time mentioned at Zroas (xx. 6), and 
again at Puteoli (xxviii. 14), seems to tell us that 
St. Paul arranged to stay at each of these points 
where there was a Christian church— 77oas, 





Rhodes, 
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Puteoli, and Tyre—for the purpose of attending 
one solemn meeting of the brethren on the Lord’s 
day, and partaking once at least with them all of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Who said to Paul through the Spirit, that he 
should not go up to Jerusalem. Chrysostom 
remarks here that they who at Tyre thus urged 
Paul, knew by the inspiration of the Spirit that 
certain afflictions awaited their beloved teacher at 
Jerusalem, but that their exhortations to him not to 
go up to the city were certainly not inspired by 
the Spirit (see vers. 23, 24 of the preceding 
chapter (xx.), where the apostle refers to similar 
warnings of the Holy Ghost having come to him 
in every city). This, in fact, was only a repetition 
of what had happened before on several occasions. 
The Spirit had revealed to certain of the Church 
that grave dangers awaited St. Paul on his arrival 
at Jerusalem. These revelations were probably 
made to show the elders and teachers of the 
Church, through the example of Paul, what was 
the duty of a true elder and teacher in the face of 
the sorest peril. Paul listened to the warning 
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~words, we know, but convinced that the work 
which his Master wished him to do called him to 
Jerusalem, set his face steadily towards the city, 
regardless of all danger and suffering. His 
example has not been lost on the Christian 
Church. 

Ver. 5. And when we had accomplished those 
days. That is, simply when the seven days at 
Tyre had come to an end. 

We departed and went our way. Literally, 
‘and were going on our way.’ ‘The imperfect 
tense of the Greek verb bringing before us some- 
thing like a procession wending its way from the 
city to the shore ’ (Plumptre). 

And they all brought us on our way, with 
wives and children. Baumgarten observes that 
this is the first time, in the notice of a Christian 
Church, that children are mentioned — that we 
have here the first recorded instance of Christianity 
pervading a whole family. 

Till we were out of the city: and we kneeled 
down on the shore, and prayed. It is uncertain 
whether or no there was a proseucha or chapel, a 
temporary place of prayer, here on the shore for 
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the Christian brotherhood of Tyre, or whether it 
was simply that, as the Christians of Tyre were 
bidding farewell to Paul and his companions, they 
knelt down and prayed together. It is, however, 
certain that the Jews loved to pray on the sea- 
shore, and therefore it seems most probable that 
there was a ‘proseucha’ on this spot. The 
following extract of Biscoe contains several trust- 
worthy allusions from ancient writers on this 
point : ‘ The sea-shore was esteemed by the Jews 
a place most pure, and therefore proper to offer up 
their prayers and thanksgiving to Almighty God. 
Philo tells us that the Jews of Alexandria, when 
Flaccus, the governor of Egypt, who had been 
their great enemy, was arrested by order of the 
Emperor Caius, not being able to assemble at their 
synagogues, which had been taken from them, 
crowded ont at the gates of the city early in the 
morning, went to the neighbouring shores, and 
standing in a most pure place, with one accord 
lifted up their voices in praising God. Tertullian 
says that the Jews in his time, when they kept 
their great fast, left their synagogues, and on every 
shore sent forth their prayers to heaven (de Feyun. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Patara. 


c. 16); and in another place, among the ceremonies 
used by the Jews, mentions orationes littorales, 
the prayers they made upon the shores (Adv. Wat. 
i, 13). And long before Tertullian’s time there 
was a decree made at Halicarnassus in favour of 
the Jews, which, among other privileges, allows 
them to say their prayers near the shore, according 
to the custom of their country (Josephus, Av/. xiv. 
Io, 23). It is hence abundantly evident, that it 
was common with the Jews to choose the shore as 
a place highly fitting to offer up their prayers.’ 


St. Paul completes his Fourney to Ferusalem from 
Tyre by way of Ptolemais and Caesarea to the 
ffoly City, 7-17. 

Ver. 7. And when we had finished our course 
from Tyre, we came to Ptolemais. More 
literally, ‘And we finishing our voyage, arrived at 
Ptolemais from Tyre.’ The arrival of the apostle 
and his companions at Ptolemais completed the 
sea portion of their journey; the rest of the 
journey from Ptolemais to Jerusalem by Czesarea 
was made by land. Ptolemais is one of the 


oldest cities in the world; we read of it in Judg. 
i. 31, under the name of ‘Accho,’ as one of the 
old cities of the Canaanites which the children of 
Israel failed to obtain possession of. It was situate 
in the portion of Asher, and seems to have been 
ever considered as a Phoenician city. In a 
maritime point of view, it was a fortress of great 
importance, and has been looked on as the key of 
Galilee from the Mediterranean. 

But with Israel the sea and the seaboard was 
ever a question of minor importance, hence 
possibly their neglect of such stations as Accho. 
On the partition of the Macedonian Empire, 
Accho fell to the lot of the Ptolemies. It was 
rebuilt and renamed Ptolemais by Ptolemy Soter. 
But its old name still survived, and eventually 
superseded the Egyptian title. It was famous in 
the Crusades under the name of St. Jean d’Acre. 
It is still called Acre, and has a population of 
some 15,000. 

Ver. 8. And came to Cesarea. ‘The little 
company now travelled by land. Their route led 
them round Carmel along the coast for some thirty 
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to forty miles to Czesarea. This was the third 
visit St. Paul had paid to this city: (1) On his journey 
from Jerusalem to Tarsus (chap. ix. 30); (2) on 
his return to Antioch from his Second Missionary 
avai (xviii. 22); (3) in his last mission to 
erusalem now about to be described. For an 
account of Czesarea see note on chap. viii. 40. 

And we entered into the house of Philip the 
evangelist, which was one of the seven. We 
have already met with this Philip. In the early 
years of the Church’s story, seven men were chosen 
by the believers in Jerusalem as assistants to the 
‘Twelve ;’ of these seven two seem to have come 
rapidly into great prominence, Stephen and 
Philip. The first of these, Stephen, after acquir- 
ing a fame unequalled in the first years of the 
faith, endured a martyr’s death, and thus followed 
his Master. The second, Philip, like Stephen, 
became a great preacher. We read of him in 
Samaria (chap. viii. 5), and again on the way to 
Gaza (chap. viii. 26), then as preaching in many 
nameless cities (‘in all the cities,’ chap. viii. 40), 
and finally apparently settling in Czesarea. This 
was about A.D. 35-36, nearly a quarter of a century 
before the visit of St. Paul to the home of Philip 
on his way to the Holy City. 

As regards the first title of Philip, ‘a deacon,’ 
the inferior title and also the original duties of 
the office had, in the case of the seven chosen 
assistants of the ‘ Twelve,’ been quickly forgotten, 
owing doubtless to the important work which 
rapidly fell to the lot of these favoured men; with 
Philip the lesser duties had become merged in 
the higher ones which belonged to the office of 
evangelist. 

The ‘evangelists’ of the early church are thus 
Gescribed) by Eusebius (77. £., iii. 37): ‘After 
laying the foundation of the faith in foreign parts, 
as the peculiar object of their mission, and after 
appointing others as shepherds to the flock, and 
committing to them the care of those that had 
been recently introduced, they went again to other 
regions and nations with the grace and co-opera- 
tion of God.’ They were thus the missionaries of 
the first days, to use the words of Dr. Westcott 
(lntroduction to the Gospels, chap. iii.): ‘The 
evangelist was not the compiler of a history, but 
the missionary who carried the good tidings to 
fresh countries ; the bearer and not the author of 
the message. ‘Till the end of the first century, 
and probably till the time of Justin Martyr (about 
A.D. 140), ‘‘the Gospel,” ‘‘ Evangel,” uniformly 
signifies the substance and not the records of the 
life of Christ.” We can thus trace how, when the 
story of the life of Christ—at first only told orally 
by the evangelist or missionary—was written down 
in the form of narrative, the inspired writers 
became known as ¢#e evangelists: after the four 
written records became widely known, it is pro- 
bable that the title ‘ Evangelist’ was appropriated 
only to them. 

Professor Plumptre has an interesting note here 
on the meeting which must have taken place be- 
tween Philip and Luke the companion of Paul : 
* As far as we know, Philip and Luke had not met 
before, and we can imagine the satisfaction with 
which the latter (Luke), himself probably an 
evangelist in both senses of the word (2 Cor. viii. 
18), and already contemplating his work as an 
historian, would welcome the acquaintance of the 
former (Philip); how he would ask many questions 
as to the early history of the Church, and learn 
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from him all or nearly all that we find in the first 
eleven chapters of this book.’ 

Ver. 9. And the same man had four 
daughters, virgins, which did prophesy. This 
is an example of the fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Joel quoted by St. Peterin the early days of the faith 
(Acts ii. 17): ‘And it shall come to pass afterward, 
that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh ; and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy . . . 
and upon the handmaids in those days will I pour 
out my Spirit’ (Joel ii. 28, 29). 

From the several traditions respecting these four 
daughters, it seems that subsequently two of them 
were married. It is improbable that any ‘order 
of virgins’ existed at this early period. There 
seems to have been an organization (see I Tim. v. 
9, etc.) at Ephesus of ‘widows’ of an advanced 
age, who spent their days in charitable work in 
connection with the Church. But we find no 
trace of any order of virgins in the early Christian 
Church. The Ministre alluded to by Pliny in 
his letter to the Emperor Trajan were not im- 
probably deaconesses, but these need not have 
been, probably were not, virgins. 

It is very likely that these ‘four’ foretold the 
apostle’s coming captivity, and showed him the 
dangers he would meet with in Jerusalem. 

Ver. to. And as we tarried there many days. 
‘Many ;’ the Greek word thus rendered is in the 
comparative degree, and apparently signifies that 
Paul and his companions tarried in Czsarea 
‘more days’ than at first they had intended. He 
was now only two days’ easy journey from Jeru- 
salem, which he intended to reach by Pentecost. 

The following table, compiled by Dr. Gloag, 
derived from the diary of the writer of the ‘ Acts,’ 
will show how St. Paul had been enabled to ac- 
complish his purpose of reaching Jerusalem before 
the Pentecostal feast (Acts xx. 16) :— 


Paul leaves Philippi after the days of Unleavened 
Bread (Acts xx. 6), that is, after Passover, 
And came to Troas in 3 y rn 
Where he abode . : i . = : 
Voyage from Troas to Miletus (xx. 13-15), - 
At Miletus, e ; : F 
Miletus to Patara (xxi. 1), 
Patara to Tyre, (about) . 
He remained in Tyre 
Tyre to Ptolema.s, 
Ptolemais to Caesarea, ? 
He remained in Cesarea , SOF Om iy, 
Ceesarea to Jerusalem, . ' - ore es 


On the fiftieth day after Passover, the feast of Pentecost 
occurred 


There came down from Judwa a certain 
prophet, named Agabus. This is the same 
Agabus whom we read of in chap. xi. 28; we are 
sure of his identity with the foreteller of the 
famine in the days of Claudius Czsar—the name, 
the office, and the residence being the same in 
both instances. Fifteen or sixteen years had 
elapsed since Agabus of Jerusalem had prophesied 
before the Church of Antioch; he had doubtless 
now come down from the Holy City to meet Paul 
at Coesarea. : 

Ver. 11. And when he was come unto us, he 
took Paul’s girdle and bound kis own hands 
and feet, and said. The loose flowing robes 
worn in eastern countries are bound about the 
waist with a sash or girdle. Taking this from 
the apostle, the Christian prophet, in the dramatic 
way with which the old seers of Israel were wont 
to deliver their prophecies, revealed to Paul the 
peculiar form of danger which surely awaited him 
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-in the ancient capital of the people. Hitherto 
the prophetic voices had simply spoken of perils 
awaiting his arrival; Agabus now signifies the 
exact nature of the danger. He would be de- 
livered by his own countrymen under some grave, 
probably capital charge into the hands of the 
Roman government. We have many instances 
in the Oid Testament of similar symbolical 
prophecies; for instance, the horns of iron of 
Zedekiah when he prophesied before the kings of 
Judah and Israel (1 Kings xxii. 11) ; the walking 
naked and barefoot of Isaiah (Isa. xx. 2, 3); the 
marred linen girdle of Jeremiah (Jer. xiii. 4~-9) ; 
the tile with the city of Jerusalem portrayed upon 
it (Ezek. iv. 1, 2); the iron pan of Ezekiel (Ezek. 
iv. 3), etc. 

There were even darker plots in store threaten- 
ing the life of the brave apostle, plots known no 

doubt to the inspired prophet (see Acts xxiii. 12). 
He would warn the well-known Christian leader, 
and if possible prevent his coming up to the 
Pentecostal feast. 

Thus saith the Holy Ghost. A solemn formula, 
corresponding to the well-known Old Testament 


nn ON), Thus saith the Lord. 


Ver. 12. And when we heard these things, 
both we, and they of that place, besought him 
not to go up to Jerusalem. ‘The prediction of 
Agabus, set forth in so striking and impressive a 
manner, and possibly, too, because it detailed the 
danger in a way much more precise than appears 
from the text of the narrative, moved even the 
fearless companions of Paul, men like Luke ; and 
they, and Philip and his daughters, and others, 
joined their entreaties to the great- leader not to 
risk a life so precious to the Master’s cause, but 
to give up the journey. 

Commentators strikingly call attention here to 
the parallel between Paul and Paul’s Master, who 
had to listen to His disciple Peter endeavouring 
to persuade Him to turn aside from the way of 
suffering on which He had entered. 

Ver. 13. Then Paul answered, What mean 
ye to weep and to break my heart? for I am 
ready not to be bound only, but to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. 
But Paul, in spite of these reiterated prophecies, 
notwithstanding the loving and affectionate en- 
treaties of his friends, saw clearly the Divine will 
and his own plain duty through all this cloud of 
hindrances, and held on to his first purpose 
without flinching. The work his Master had 
appointed for him to do lay at Jerusalem. There, 
at the great Pentecostal feast, he would meet 
with many thousand Jews from all parts of the 
world, all more or less prejudiced against the 
famous apostle of the Gentiles who was said to 
be everywhere teaching the children of the chosen 
people to forsake the ‘Law.’ He would meet 
these face to face, and, supported by the counte- 
nance of James and the elders of the revered 
Jerusalem Church, disprove these painful fatal 
rumours. He would show the multitudes gathered 
together at Pentecost, how nobly his churches— 
his converts—had come forward with money and 
help for the distressed Palestine Jews, and thus he 
hoped for ever to set himself right with his own 
countrymen. He was an old man, wearied with 
ceaseless toils and worn with sickness and anxiety. 
The chance of meeting so great a concourse of 
Jews in the Holy City might never occur again ; 
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so for his work’s sake, for the sake of the many 
flourishing churches he had founded, he would do 
his best to disprove the false rumours so widely 
disseminated concerning his teaching. This was, 
we believe, in Paul’s mind, and determined him 
at all risks to go up to the Holy City and keep 
the feast; and in spite of what happened there, 
there is no doubt but that this the real purpose of 
the visit was accomplished, and that with James 
the Lord’s brother, the head of the Jerusalem 
Church, a vast proportion of the crowds from 
foreign lands who kept that Pentecost feast, from 
that time, as the*result showed, loyally accepted 
the Gentile apostle and his noble work. Far 
down the stream of Christian centuries, another 
famous Christian leader, an ardent and devoted 
follower of Paul, when similarly warned of coming 
danger, resolutely replied to his friends in the 
spirit of Paul. It was when Luther was on his 
way to the city of Worms, that he too met with 
friends who warned him; and when he was near 
the city, his beloved friend Spalatin sent him a 
message entreating him not to enter and expose 
himself to such dangers. His answer was a 
memorable one: ‘ Although there were as many 
devils in Worms as there are tiles upon the house- 
tops, I will still go thither.’ 

Ver. 14. We ceased, saying, The will of the 
Lord be done. It seems very probable that this ex- 
pression of resignation to the Divine will, to which 
the brethren so reverently bowed, was a quotation 
from the Lord’s Prayer, and sucha use of one of 
its petitions suggests to us that the Christians of 
the. Apostolic Age were in the habit of frequently 
using this model of prayer designed for them by 
their Master. On these words St. Bernard very 
beautifully writes: ‘We say daily in the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘* Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven.” Oh, how pure and serene is our life 
when ¢ha¢ will alone directs us, and when not a 
trace of our own will remains behind! With such 
a frame of mind, we become like unto God.’ 

Ver. 15. And after those days we took up our 
carriages, and went up to Jerusalem. ‘There is 
a variety here in the Greek text. The literal 
translation of the word found in the Received Text 
(arorxtvacdu:vo:) would be, ‘having stowed away 
our baggage,’ that is, having stored our heavy 
packages away in Cesarea to await our return. 
The reading, however, of the older and more 
trustworthy authorities is tasexevacdéusvor, which is 
best rendered by ‘having packed up our baggage,’ 
that is, having placed it upon pack-horses or other 
beasts of burden with a view of carrying it with us 
up to Jerusalem. The alms which had been 
gathered with so much care and pains from many 
churches probably constituted a portion of this 
luggage. This precious and important charge, 
perhaps, was what St. Luke was especially alluding 
to here. The apparently strange English expres- 
sion, ‘we took up our carriages,’ was in common 
use for ‘ the things carried’ at the time when the 
Authorised Version was brought out. A similar 
use of the word ‘carriages’ we find in the descrip- 
tion in the prophet’s vision of the march of the 
invader (Sennacherib) toward Jerusalem (Isa. x. 
28): ‘He is come to Aiath, he is passed to 
Migron ; at Michmash he hath laid up his car- 
riages.’ See, too, for a similar use of ‘ carriages,’ 
Judg. xviii. 21; 1 Sam. xvii. 22; Isa. xlvi. 1. 

Ver. 16. There went with us also certain of 
the disciples of Caesarea, and brought with them 
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one Mnason of Cyprus, an old disciple, with 
whom we should lodge. ‘This rendering of the 
Greek words is a possible one. A simpler way, 
however, of translating the original, and one, too, 
that affords a better sense, is: ‘ There went with us 
also certain of the disciples of Caesarea, conduct- 
ing us to Mnason of Cyprus, an early disciple, with 
whom we should lodge.’ The chief object appa- 
rently of the Czesarean brethren in accompanying 
Paul to Jerusalem, was to introduce them to this 
Mnason, who was prepared to receive them as 
his guests. Mnason was no doubt an important 
person in the Jerusalem Church; he is styled 
“an old or an early disciple,’ and was possibly 
converted during the life of our Lord Himself. 
Mnason is a Greek name, he was therefore most 

robably an Hellenist or Greek-speaking Jew. 

rofessor Plumptre thinks ‘we may fairly infer that 
he was one of those who had been “from the 
beginning” among the eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the Word, to whom St. Luke refers as his in- 
formants (Luke i. 2). If so, it is interesting as 
showing that our Lord’s disciples were not limited 
to the natives of Galilee and Judzea.’ 

Ver. 17. And when we were come to Jeru- 
salem. St. Paul now arrives at Jerusalem for the 
fifth time since he left it on that never-to-be- 
forgotten journey to Damascus to persecute the 
believers in Jesus. This is the last recorded visit 
that he made to the Holy City. The probable date 
of this Pentecost, in which the events about to be 
recorded took place, was A.D. 58. 

The brethren received us gladly. This must 
have been an informal reception either at the city 
gates or in the house of Mnason, for we read how 
James and the elders received the traveller and 
his companions on the day following. 


The Reception of Paul by James and the Ferusalem 
Lilders—They tell Paul how he should act 
towards the Fewish Christians present at the 
Feast — The Gentile Apostle acts on their 
Advice, 18-25. 

Ver. 18. And the day following Paul went 
in with us unto James, This James was the 
so-called brother of the Lord, not one of the 
Twelve, but who, converted to the faith probably 
owing toa special appearance of the Lord after 
His resurrection, took his place at once among the 
more prominent members of the Jerusalem Church, 
of which community after some little time he 
became the ‘ bishop’ or presiding elder. See the 
note, chap. xv. 13, where the position and cha- 
racter of this eminent and devoted servant of the 
Lord are discussed at some length. There are in 
the New Testament story three men bearing the 
name of James—¢/e first, James the son of Zebe- 
dee, the brother of John, one of the twelve apostles : 
he suffered martyrdom at a comparatively early 
period in the history of the Church, at the hands 
of Herod (see Acts xii. 2); ¢he second, James the 
Less, the son of Alphzeus, also one of the Twelve ; 
the third, James the so-called brother of the Lord 
(most probably with the other ‘brethren of the 
Lord,’ a son of Joseph by a former wife), the 
bishop or president of the Church of Jerusalem. 
He is generally known in history as ‘the Just.’ 
This is the James who received Paul when he 
came up to the Holy City to keep this feast of 
Pentecost, A.D. 58. Some ten or eleven years 
later, he suffered as a believer in Jesus of 
Nazareth, the year before the fatal siege of Jeru- 
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salem. By direction of the high priest Annas, 
agSadducee, James, the head of the Christian 
Church in the city, was hurled from a pinnacle 
of the temple, and finally despatched by stoning 
(Hegesippus in Eus. 7, £. ii. 23). 

And Al the elders were present. The men- 
tion of James and ‘all the elders,’ and the omission 
of any allusion to the apostles, is a clear proof that 
none of these were at this time resident in the Holy 
City. It must be borne in mind that more than a 
quarter of a century had passed since the memor- 
able first Pentecost kept by the believers in Jesus of 
Nazareth; some had doubtless rejoined their Lord, 
others were working for Him in distant lands. 

Ver. 19. And when he had saluted them, he 
declared particularly ~what things God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry. 
Both from the private (ver. 17) and public recep- 
tion of Paul and his companions by the presiding 
elders and bishop of the Jerusalem Church, it is 
quite clear that the governing body among the 
resident Jerusalem Christians sympathized with 
Paul’s work, and thoroughly endorsed his teaching 
and practice. The bitter opposition proceeded 
from a small though influential faction, which was 
represented to some extent in all those many popu- 
lous centres where Jews congregated. Before this 
venerable assembly of the elders of the mother 
church of Christianity, presided over by one who 
had been with the Lord from the days of the 
sacred childhood, Paul rehearsed the story of the 
past three years, including what is generally called 
the Third Missionary Journey—all, in fact, that had 
taken place of importance since his last visit to the 
city, briefly recorded in chap. xviii. 22, dwelling 
on the vast numbers of Gentiles who had joined 
the Church of God in such centres as Ephesus, 
Corinth, Thessalonica, Philippi, Colosse. On 
this occasion he, no doubt, presented the costly 
presents and alms contributed as a token of love and 
sympathy by these foreign Gentile congregations 
to their poor Jewish brethren in Palestine. 

Ver. 20, And when they heard it, they glori- 
fied the Lord, and said unto him. ‘Thus the 
Jerusalem elders and James, when they heard the 
story of the successful missionary apostle, rever- 
ently gave thanks to Almighty God for the great 
work done by the hand of His servant Paul. In 
their minds after his narrative no shadow of mistrust 
or suspicion of the earnest and devoted man 
lingered. Then after the prayer of glad thanks- 
giving, they gave him counsel how best to win the 
hearts of their suspicious, jealous countrymen. 

Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are which believe; and they are all 
zealous of the law. The Greek word rendered 
‘ thousands’ is even stronger,—‘ myriads,’ ‘tens of 
thousands.’ We must bear in mind that James 
was speaking not of the Christian Jews of Jeru- 
salem only, but of that vast multitude which was 
in the habit of coming up yearly to keep the 
feast of Pentecost in the Holy City, and who at 
that moment were present in Jerusalem. Of all 
the great Jewish festivals, Pentecost attracted the 
largest number of pilgrims from distant countries. 
This in great measure was owing to the danger of 
travel in early spring or late autumn, which was 
an effectual bar to pilgrims from a distance coming 
up in great numbers to the Passover or feast of 
Tabernacles. We read in Acts iv. 4, how the 
number of ‘believers’ in the city was about five 
thousand. ‘This was some twenty-four years 
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back, and during this long period Christianity 
had continued to spread with a strange and, in 
some places, with a startling rapidity. We must 
remember the myriads here spoken of include the 
Jewish Christians of all lands. 

‘But,’ James continues, ‘these Jews who have 
accepted Jesus as Messiah are all zealous,’ more 
accurately rendered, ‘are all zealots of the law.’ 
The Jews of the first century in great numbers 
were willing to acknowledge as Messiah, that Cruci- 
fied One whom so many had seez after He was risen 
from the dead; but they were reluctant to give 
up their privileges as a chosen race, and so they 
clung to their law and its stern restrictions with an 
attachment more devoted than ever. The hatred of 
the Jews for Paul sprang from their consciousness 
that he looked upon this sacred law as having done 
its work, and consequently doomed to vanish away. 

A large body of these Jewish Christians subse- 
quently withdrew from the Church; these are 
known in ecclesiastical history as Nazarenes and 
Ebionites. The latter sect was very widely spread, 
and counted in its ranks great numbers of the chosen 
people. They rejected the authority and writings 
of St. Paul, branding him as an apostate. They 
held, also, erroneous views respecting the person 
of Christ. This Judaising sect was very numerous 
even as late as the close of the fourth century. 

Ver. 21. And they are informed of thee, that 
thou teachest all the Jews which are among the 
Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that they 
ought not to circumcise their children, neither 
to walk after the customs. This was, no doubt, 
the general opinion current among those Jewish 
Christians who had not personally come under the 
influence of Paul. A widespread feeling existed 
in Jewish Christian communities that the famous 
apostle of the Gentiles taught the chosen people 
“to forsake Moses,’ to give up their cherished rites 
and ceremonies, to discontinue in their children 
that peculiar and time-honoured custom of circum- 
cision which for so many centuries had distin- 
guished the child of Israel from the child of the 
Gentile foreigner. This assertion was false. Paul’s 
teaching here is best summarised in his own words 
to the Corinthian Church: ‘Is any man called being 
circumcised? let him not become uncircumcised. 
Is any called in uncircumcision? let him not be 
circumcised. Circumcision is nothing, and uncir- 
cumcision is nothing, but the keeping of the com- 
mandments of God. Let every man abide in the 
same calling. wherein he was called’ (1 Cor. vii. 
18-20), Paul never taught the Jewish Christian 
to abandon the law and the customs of his fathers. 
He himself, on the contrary, on several occasions 
conspicuously observed the strictest rites of Juda- 
ism ; as, for instance, when he shaved his head at 
Cenchrea, when he lived as a Jew with the Jews, 
when, in the circumstances about to be narrated, 
he took upon himself the Nazaritic vow. Yet, as 
it has been well observed, ‘fanaticism is some- 
times clear-sighted in its bitterness, and the 
Judaisers felt that when it was proclaimed that 
circumcision was nothing in its bearing on man’s 
relations to God,’ the day would come at no far 
distant date when circumcision would cease to be 
practised, and the time-honoured ceremonial law 
of Moses, which enjoined it as the initial and prin- 
cipal rite, would become a dead letter. 

Ver. 22. What is it therefore? the multitude 
must needs come together: for they will hear 
that thou art come. ‘Seeing, now, this is the 
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state of things, that you, Paul, are looked upon by 
a large number of our countrymen with jealous 
suspicion and dislike, let us consider what is best 
under the circumstances for you to do; for it is 
certain that out of all these multitudes of foreign 
Jews come up to keep Pentecost in Jerusalem, a 
great number will always be watching you and 
your actions, to see whether what they have heard 
alleged against you be just, for the news of your 
arrival will be soon noised abroad.’ 

Ver. 23. Do therefore this that we say unto 
thee: We have four men which have a vow 
on them. ‘We,’ that is, James the presiding 
elder and his brother-presbyters of the Jerusalem 
Church. The advice which was tendered, and 
which Paul followed, was the counsel of the whole 
assembly. The ‘four men’ here spoken of were, of 
course, Christian Jews, and were doubtless mem- 
bers of one of the Jerusalem congregations. It is 
curious to observe how, in the Christian brother- 
hood of the Holy City, the old Jewish customs 
were still rigidly observed. Doubtless this was 
owing in great measure to the influence of their 
presiding elder, James ‘the Lord’s brother,’ as he 
was called. He, we know, from the tradition 
preserved by Hegesippus (in Kus. AZ £. iii. 23), 
lived the life of a Nazarite, bound by a perpetual 
vow like Samson and Samuel, and possibly like 
John the Baptist. ‘James drank,’ we read, ‘no 
wine nor strong drink, neither did he eat flesh. 
No razor ever touched his head ; he did not anoint 
himself with oil ; he did not use the bath... . 
He would enter into the temple alone, and be 
found there kneeling on his knees, and asking 
forgiveness for the people; so that his knees grew 
hard like a camel’s knees, because he was ever 
upon them worshipping God, and asking forgive- 
ness for the people.’ 

Thus the advice to Paul to associate himself 
with these men came from one a_ perpetual 
Nazarite himself. These four poor Jewish Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem had taken the Nazaritic vow. 
This involved their leading an ascetic life for a 
certain time, usually (when the vow was for a 
season only) for thirty days. When the time 
specified in the vow was completed, a certain 
group of offerings had to be presented in the 
temple. They could not legally be released from 
the obligations they had taken upon themselves, 
until these offerings had been presented ; and it 
seems to have been the custom for the wealthier 
Jews to take upon them the expenses and cost of 
these offerings for their poorer brethren, and so 
enable them to complete their vow. Such a deed 
of benevolence was looked upon by the more 
earnest Jews as an act of special merit. Josephus 
tells us of Agrippa the First, who, on his arrival 
in Jerusalem after having obtained the crown of 
Palestine, paid the expenses of many poor Naza- 
rites who were waiting to be released from their 
vows. This was the king’s thankoffering for his 
good fortune. It was also an act well calculated 
to win the hearts of his more zealous Jewish sub- 
jects. In the Gemara we read how Alexander 
Jannzeus contributed towards supplying nine 
hundred victims for three hundred Nazarites. 

Ver. 24. Them take, and purify thyself with 
them, and be at charges with them, that they 
may shave their heads. Better, be at charges 
Jor them ; pay all the expenses consequent on their 
Nazarite vow. These charges were, for each of 
the four persons, an he-lamb for a burnt-offering, a 
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ewe-lamb for a sin-offering, a ram for a peace- 
offering, together with a basket of unleavened 
bread, cakes of fine flour mingled with oil, and a 
drink-offering (see Num. vi. 14-18), in addition to 
which there was a fee to the priest or Levite for 
the act of shaving the head. This involved a 
considerable expense, and we can well conceive 
that, in many instances, without the help of the 
rich or comparatively rich, the poor man often 
would have been unable to complete his Nazarite 
vow. 

Now, James would know from his past history, 
that Paul,—with all his liberal views, with all his 
anxiety to remove stumbling-blocks out of the way 
of the Gentile nations willing to become servants 
of Christ, —still reverenced and even loved to 
. share in the ancient time-honoured practices of his 

people. Only three or four years before, Paul had 
taken in Cenchrea this very Nazarite’s vow (see 
Acts xviii. 18). Z/at act of the Gentile apostle 
was no doubt well known to James and the Jeru- 
salem presbyters. Such a gift, too, from Paul, 
who was known in all the churches as one who 
‘supported himself by the labour of his hands, 
would, besides testifying to his love for the old 
Jewish customs, bear striking witness to his gene- 
rosity and ready self-denial. It would indeed be 
a notable gift, the paying these poor men’s ex- 
penses in the temple, for the travelling tentmaker 
Paul (see Acts xx. 34, 35, where the generous 
apostle’s words give us some insight into his 
character). It seems to have been the custom in 
those times among the Jews, for certain persons 
who had not, in the first instance, taken the obli- 
gation of a Nazarite upon themselves, to associate 
themselves towards the end of the period for which 
the vow was taken with Nazarites who had taken 
the vow, and to join with them in the final pro- 
cess of purification, which lastéd apparently, as in 
this case, for seven days, and then to defray for 
the whole of the company, many or few, all the 
cost of the sacrifice. This way of taking on one- 
self the obligations of a Nazarite was considered a 
devout and meritorious act. 

And all may know that those things, where- 
of they were informed concerning thee, are 
nothing; but that thou thyself also walkest 
orderly, and keepest the law. James thought that 
nothing would be so likely to conciliate the ‘ con- 
servative’ party among the Jewish Christians as the 
sight of the well-known apostle of the Gentiles 
sharing in, and assisting at his own cost others to 
take part in one of the cherished Jewish customs. 
Surely one who could thus publicly by example 
and teaching maintain the rigid observance of the 
ceremonial law, would never sanction disloyalty to 
the national traditions of Israel. 

How all this ended, we shall see three or four 
verses on. The counsel was well meant, and Paul 
acted kindly and generously in the matter, en- 
deavouring to win the hearts of his bigoted exclu- 
sive countrymen. But it does not seem as though 
his Master smiled upon the transaction. It cer- 
tainly utterly failed. In Paul’s loving heart there 
was an intense longing to win the covenant people, 
and so he was ready to make any sacrifice to attain 
this end. But the party of ‘zealots’ among the 
Jews of the first century were after all right in 
their estimate of what would result from Paul’s 
teaching. They foresaw that if the Gentiles were 
freed from the law of Moses and all its burthen- 
some rites, and at the same time were put, as 
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regards the inheritance of the kingdom of heaven, 
on a footing of perfect equality with the Jews, the 
time would surely come when the Jew would ask, 
‘To what purpose availeth the keeping of the old 
law and the hard rites?’ and so they surely foresaw 
that the old order of things would at no distant 
period give place to the new, and the Jew would 
no longer be distinguished from the Gentile. 

Ver. 25. As touching the Gentiles which 
believe, we have written and concluded that 
they observe no such thing. James and the 
Jerusalem elders were careful —after they had 
advised Paul to assist these poor Nazarites, and to 
associate himself as one zealous for the law of 
Moses with them in their vow of asceticism—to 
repeat that they had no desire whatever to interfere 
with that perfect liberty. of action, and freedom from 
all the restraints of the law of Moses, which had 
already, in a solemn apostolic conclave at Jerusa- 
lem, been conceded to Gentile Christians: none 
of these austere practices like the Nazarite’s vow 
were to be expected from any except a born Jew 
and then James proceeded to enumerate the four 
points in a way connected with the Mosaic law, 
but which really belonged to a far broader and 
more solemn code. See notes on chap. xv., and 
Excursus following that chapter. 


Paul takes the Nazarite’s Vow—The Uproar in the 
Temple—Fe is arrested by the Roman Soldiery 
and interrogated by the Officer in Command, 
who allows him to address the Crowd, 26-40. 

Ver. 26. Then Paul took the men, and the 
next day purifying himself with them, entered 
into the temple. Dr. Schaff (//tst. of the Apos- 
tolic Church, Book I., ‘ Missions’) wel] remarks on 
this concession of Paul to the request of James: 

‘The position of James, as his martyrdom a few 

years after shows, was at all events one of extreme 

difficulty ; since, amidst the growing obduracy of 
the nation, and in sight of its impending doom, he 
still had to stand—for this was his proper mission 
as the connecting link between the old and the 
new dispensations, to rescue as many as possible 
from the destruction. And as to Paul, he was here 
not in his proper Gentile-Christian field of labour. 

His conduct on other occasions proves that he was 

far from allowing himself to be restricted in this 

field. He reserved to himself entire independence 
in his operations. But he stood now on the 
venerable ground of the Jewish-Christian mother 

Church, where he had to respect the customs of 

the fathers, and the authority of James, the regular 

bishop. Clearly conscious of already possessing 
righteousness and salvation in Christ, he accom- 
modated himself, with the best and noblest inten- 
tions, to the weaker brethren. Though himself 
free, he became to them that were under the law, 
as under the law ; to the Jews, a Jew ; to those who 
were not free, a servant, that he might gain some, 

according to his own maxim (I Cor. 1x. 19-23). 

Should he therefore, in this particular instance, 

have yielded too much, it would at all events not 

have been a betrayal of his convictions ;—this is 
precluded by the firm, logical consistency of his 
character,—but a personal sacrifice for the great 
end of the peace and unity of the Church. And 
surely this sacrifice must have been duly appreci- 
ated by the more moderate and noble-minded of 
the Jewish Christians.’ : 

Surely these records of the ‘ Acts,’ with their 

unflinching truth, speak with a strange mighty 





_ power to us after all these ages. 
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We feel, while 
we read of the awful fall and miserable death of 
one of the Twelve (chap. i. 16-20); of the sin and 
punishment of two of the most notable believers of 
the first days (chap. v. I-11); of the jealous mur- 
muring and discontent of the poor saints (chap. 
vi. 1); of the failure in courage of Mark, and the 
bitter quarrel of two of the most prominent Chris- 
tian leaders (chap. xv. 38-40); and, here, of this 
doubtful compromise of Paul and James, that 
we have before us a real picture, painted from 
life, of the Church of the first days, by one who 
never shrinks to paint the errors, the faults, and 
the grievous mistakes of even the most distin- 
guished of the first believers. Nothing is concealed, 
nothing is even partially veiled. On the same 
page with the splendid successes. of the Christians 
of the first days, appear their failures; side by 
side with their supernatural powers are described 
their sins and human weaknesses. No careful 
reader can study these ‘ Acts’ without gaining with 
every hour’s work a surer confidence that he has 
before him a true and genuine record of the life of 
Christian men and women during the thirty years 
which immediately succeeded the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

To signify the accomplishment of the days of 
purification, until that an offering should be 
offered for every one of them, Expositors have 
differed slightly as to the meaning of the original 
words here. The literal translation here would 
be, ‘declaring the fulfilment of the days of purifi- 
cation until the offering was offered for every one 
of them ;’ that is to say, Paul entered the temple 
declaring [to the priests] when the days of purifica- 
tion would be completed for himself and the four, 
namely, in seven days ; and that then, at the close 
of them, the customary offerings for all of them 
would be made; or, in other words, Paul announced 
to the temple authorities the interval, viz. seven 
days, between this declaration of his and the end 
of the vow and the presenting the required offer- 
ings. Dean Alford purposes to translate, ‘ signi- 
fying their intention of fulfilling;’ but this is 
inadmissible. Dean Howson (5¢. Paul, chap. xxi.) 
would render the whole passage thus: ‘ He en- 
tered into the temple, giving public notice that 
the days of purification were fulfilled, [and stayed 
there] till the offering for each one of the Naza- 
rites was brought.’ If this rendering be adopted, 
we must understand that Paul entered the temple 
and told the priests that the period of the Nazaritic 
vow was accomplished ; and he waited then within 
the sacred enclosure till the necessary offerings 
were made for each of them, and their hair cut 
and burnt in the sacred fire. Wieseler also adopts 
this view. {The rendering, however, given above, 
which looks on the announcement of the days of 
purification as having reference to the future, on 
the whole appears best and simplest.] Seven days 
was the ordinary period for the more solemn 
purifications. See Ex. xxix. 37; Lev. xii. 2, xiii. 6; 
Num. xii. 14, 15, xix. 14-16, etc. 

Ver. 27. And when the seven days were 
almost ended. Or, literally rendered, ‘were on 
the point of being completed ;’ that is, when the 
seven days, ‘the days of purification,’ announced 
to the priests as the time to which the vow of the 
four Nazarites would extend, and also the period 
of the apostle’s sharing in that consecration, were 
coming to an end. 

The Jews which were of Asia, when they saw 
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him in the temple, stirred up all the people, and 
laid hands on him. The Jews who had come up 
as pilgrims to the Holy City from Proconsular 
Asia, of which Ephesus was the capital. Paul, 
we know, had spent some three years in Ephesus 
and Asia, and was well known to the Jews there, 
by many of whom he had been bitterly opposed 
and persecuted. No doubt many of these Asian 
Jews were from Ephesus, the chief city, and re- 
cognised Trophimus their fellow-townsman (ver. 
29). These Jews had been watching Paul, with 
strange excited interest, as he passed in and out of 
the temple courts with the marks of his Nazarite’s 
vow upon him, and at length they saw him in 
company with a Gentile (Trophimus) well known 
to them. He was, no doubt, in the outer court of 
the temple, where aliens might walk and gaze 
unhindered ; and these excited men at once con- 
cluded Paul was about to proceed with the stranger 
into those sacred precincts reserved strictly for the 
children of Israel, and at once raised the cry, 
charging him with the crime of profaning the Holy 
Place. 

Ver. 28. Crying out, Men of Israel, help: 
This is the man that teacheth all men every- 
where against the people, and the law, and 
this place. The immediate provocation no doubt 
was the fact of Paul being in company with one 
known to be a Gentile. Paul they hated; they 
had watched him for several days with some 
surprise as a Nazarite constantly going in and out 
of the second court, where was situated the 
chambers where the Nazarites performed their 
vows (Middoth, quoted by Howson, S¢, Paul, 
chap. xxi.), and into which no Gentile on pain 
of death might enter. After some days they 
saw him in the outer court (the court of the 
Gentiles), with Trophimus the Ephesian: they 
at once concluded he had been taking this un- 
circumcised Gentile with him into the inner 
court, where only an Israelite might penetrate. 
The angry men at once seized him, and, acting 
on a mere suspicion, directly charged him with 
sacrilege. But they accused him, besides, of 
having taught all men everywhere not only 
‘against the Law and the Temple,’ which was 
the old charge brought against Stephen and a 
greater than Stephen, but of having taught all 
men ‘against the people.’ This was really the 
great accusation which the Jews brought in the 
case of Paul, and was of course based upon his 
well-known and famous work among the Gentile 
peoples, whom Paul taught everywhere were fellow- 
heirs with Israel of the kingdom. This levelling 
up of the long-despised alien, the rigid and ex- 
clusive Jew bitterly rebelled against, hence the 
burning hostility against Paul. 

And further brought Greeks into the temple, 
and hath polluted this holy place. ‘That is to 
say, Paul had brought Trophimus into that part 
of the temple interdicted to foreigners, not being 
Jews. The first court, called ‘the Court of the 
Gentiles,’ could be entered by all—Jew and 
Gentile alike. 

The temple of Jerusalem in the first century of 
the Christian era was erected on the old area once 
occupied by the threshing-floor of Araunah, but 
greatly enlarged by means of laborious sub- 
structions after King David’s death. The temples 
of Solomon and Zerubbabel had successively 
stood upon it, and now the partially new ‘house 
of Herod’ occupied the same place. 
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The outer court was a square; it was known 
in the old prophetic books as the ‘Court of the 
Lord’s House.’ Josephus calls it ‘the Outer 
Temple.’ In the Apocrypha and Talmud it is 
known as ‘the Mountain of the House.’ In this 
enclosure Gentiles might walk. It was paved 
with stones of various colours, and was surrounded 
with a covered colonnade of great magnificence. 
About the south-east angle of this court was the 
Porch of Solomon where Jesus walked (John x. 
23). It was in this great outer court that the 
money-changers kept their exchange tables, and 
where beasts for sacrifice were sold. It was here, 
too, that Peter and John nearly a quarter of a 
century before had healed the lame man (Acts iii.). 
This outer court was connected with the city and 
the Mount Zion quarter by means of a bridge 
over the intervening valley. ‘ 

Near the north-west corner of this court of the 
Gentiles arose that series of enclosed terraces, 
communicating with one another by flights of 
steps, on the summit of which was the sanctuary. 
A balustrade of stone fenced off these inore sacred 
enclosures. This was the middle wall of partition 
alluded to, Eph. ii. 14. The first flight of steps 
led up to a platform called the Court of the 
Women, so named because no woman of Israel 
might penetrate beyond this enclosure. The 
Nazarite chambers led out of this terrace or court, 
which also it is supposed contained the treasury. 
It was here that St. Paul was believed to have 
introduced Trophimus. Above this terrace were 
the Court of Israel and the Court of the Priests. 
Here the sacrifices were offered. The temple 
itself, including the vestibule, the Holy Place, 
and the Holy of Holies, rose above all these 
raised terraces, and was approached by a flight of 
twelve steps from the Court of the Priests. 

Ver. 29. (For they had seen before with him 
in the city Trophimus an Ephesian, whom they 
supposed Paul had brought into the temple.) 
Trophimus was one of the little band which ac- 
companied Paul from Philippi in Macedonia to 
Jerusalem. Being an Ephesian, he would be well 
known by sight to many of the Jews from Asia. 
There was no excuse either for Paul or Tro- 
phimus, they considered ; the prohibition to pass 
the balustrade leading to the steps by which 
Israelites ascended to the Court of the Women 
and the chambers of the Nazarites was well 
known, and was, besides, engraved on_ pillars 
before the eyes of all who walked in the outer 
Gentile porch. One of these inscriptions, which 
must once have formed part of the balustrade and 
low wall in question, the recent excavations of the 
Palestine Exploration Society have brought to 
light. Professor Plumptre thus translates it :— 
“NO MAN OF ALIEN RACE IS TO ENTER WITHIN 
THE .BALUSTRADE AND FENCE THAT GOES 
ROUND THE TEMPLE; IF ANY ONE IS TAKEN 
IN THE ACT, LET HIM KNOW THAT HE HAS 
HIMSELF TO BLAME FOR THE PENALTY OF 
DEATH THAT FOLLOWS.’ Thus the temple was 
really looked upon as including all the courts and 
buildings which were surrounded by the Court of 
the Gentiles. It was this doom which Trophimus 
the Ephesian was supposed to have brought on him- 
self. But Paul in the eyes of the rigid Jews was the 
most guilty person, as having induced the Gentile, 
as they fancied, to pass the forbidden barrier. 

The feverish anxiety of the Jews to maintain all 
their ancient privileges and customs, and their 
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hatred of all foreign interference, was growing, it 
must be remembered, every year. The doomed 
Holy City was filled with wild societies of 
‘zealots’ and other unions of bigoted and fanatic 
Jews. When the events related in this chapter 
were taking place, little more than ten years re- 
mained for Jerusalem. We are now speaking of 
what took place A.D. 58-59. In A.D. 70 not one 
stone of all this superb pile of buildings then 
glittering with its wealth of gold and marble re- 
mained on another. No Jew was allowed to 
linger even near the scene of so many ancient 
Hebrew glories—of such awful disaster and 
shame. 

Ver. 30. And all the city was moved, and the 
people ran together. The rumour quickly 
zeached the quarter of ‘Zion’ that the notorious 
Paul had been caught in an act of sacrilege in the 
temple, and crowds of Jews would quickly come 
hurrying across the bridge which led from the 
temple into the city. 

And they took Paul, and drew him out of the 
temple: and forthwith the doors were shut. 
Paul was evidently at this time in the first of the 
inner courts, probably in the neighbourhood of 
the Nazarite chambers, and certainly not with 
Trophimus—this was clearly a gratuitous suppo- 
sition on the part of his enemies. They had been 
seen together in the city, perhaps in the Court of 
the Gentiles; they were known from old memories 
in Ephesus to be close friends, and so the rumour 
got abroad. It is easy to understand how it was 
repeated from mouth to mouth, in the first 
instance perhaps as a probability, then as a fact. 
‘The doors’ which were shut were most likely 
those on the eastern side, made of Corinthian 
brass, very strong and massive. It has been 
suggested that these great gates were closed to 
intimate that the worship and sacrifice in the 
temple were temporarily suspended, in order that 
it might be ascertained whether or no the temple 
had been profaned. 

It is, however, more likely that these doors 
were shut, and Paul thrust out, to guard against 
the possibility of the temple floors being stained 
with blood and thus polluted in the event of Paul 
and his supposed companion being summarily put 
to death by the people. This was done by the 
Levites in charge of the ‘ House.’ 

Ver. 31. And as they went about to kill him, 
tidings came unto the chief captain of the 
band, that all Jerusalem was in an uproar. 
Preparations apparently were actually going on 
to execute summary justice on the apostle. The 
crowds that came hurrying over the bridge no 
doubt hindered the arrangements for his death, 
and gave time to the Roman officer to come upon 
the scene of the tumult. Philo tells us that any 
uncircumcised person who ventured within the 
separating wall might be stoned to death without any 
further trial. But this would only apply to the case 
of the Ephesian Trophimus, who was zo¢ found 
in the temple. As for Paul, any such procedure 
in his case would have been simply a murder, 
hence the rapid interference of the Roman 
authority. ‘The chief captain,’ literally ‘chili- 
arch,’ or chief of a thousand, was Claudius Lysias 
(chap. xxiii. 26). He commanded the division of 
the Roman force which garrisoned Jerusalem, 
and was stationed in the fortress of Antonia, a 
castle built so as to overlook the temple and its 
courts. 
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This castle (ver. 37) or tower of Antonia, where 
the Roman force which at that period watched the 
temple was lodged, was built by the Asmonean 
princes for a residence under the name of Baris. 
Herod the Great rebuilt it with considerable 
splendour, and named it ‘Antonia,’ after the 
Triumvir Mark Antony. 

This fortress stood at the north-west corner of 
the temple area, and it communicated with the 
temple cioisters by means of two flights of steps. 
It stood on lower ground than the platform of the 
House, but it was raised to such a height that at 
least one of its four turrets commanded a view of 
what was going on in the courts within. 

The ordinary Roman garrison was_ probably 
increased at the times of the great Jewish festivals 
such as Pentecost, as in these troubled and excit- 
ing periods, when the people were full of religious 
fanaticism, an outbreak among the pilgrims 
gathered together was not unusual. The officer 
here called the chief captain was commander of 
a thousand men. This appears to have been the 
number of the forces stationed during this Pente- 
cost in Antonia. 

Ver. 33. Then the chief captain came near, 
and took him, and commanded him to be bound 
with two chains. The ‘chief captain’ assumed 
that Paul was a criminal and guilty of some very 
grave crime against society. He himself evidently 
suspected he was a well-known Egyptian rebel 
who had hitherto eluded capture. He orders him 
to be ‘chained by each hand to a soldier for 
security's sake, and then he proceeds at once to 
interrogate him. 

Ver. 34. And some cried one thing, and some 
another, among the multitude. The same angry, 
confused murmur of voices and cries were heard 
among the crowd as at Ephesus in the amphi- 
theatre when the Jews accused Paul and his 
friends. The Greek words used to describe the 
confused cries of the populace are the same in both 
places (see chap. xix. 32). Two verses further on 
(ver. 36), we read how the same sounds fell on the 
ears of the Roman captain and his soldiery as 
twenty-five years before were listened to and 
obeyed by the Roman governor Pilate, when 
Another was accused and reviled by a Jewish 
mob of fanatics gathered together at a solemn 
feast in this same Jerusalem. Now as then, the 
people cried, ‘ Away with him!’ Poor misguided 
ones, they knew not what they asked ! 

He commanded him to be carried into the 
castle. The Greek word here translated ‘castle’ 
signifies literally ‘encampment.’ The meaning is, 
the Koman officer directed that Paul should be 
conveyed up the steps, away from the angry 
multitude who would have killed him, into that 
part of the fortress of Antonia used as the barracks 
of the imperial soldiery, where were no doubt 
strong guard-rooms set apart for the custody of 
priscners. 

Ver. 37. And as Paul was to be led into the 
castle, he said unto the chief captain, May I 
speak unto thee? who said, Canst thou speak 
Greek? At the foot of the stairs leading up to 
the Tower of Antonia (the Castle), the pressure of 
the angry throng apparently obliged the Roman 
guard to take up Paul in their arms, and closing 
round, to carry him out of harm’s way up the 
steps. Out of reach of the angry crowd, and 
staniling as it seems on the steps at the entrance 
of the tower, this strange prisoner turned quietly 
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to the captain and addressed him in Greek, a 
language the Roman was surprised to hear from 
this eastern pilgrim, as he supposed him to be. 
He had no idea that the prisoner was a person of 
high culture; the Roman officer at once per- 
ceiving the accused was no ordinary man, pro- 
ceeded to interrogate him. 

Ver. 38. Art thou not that Egyptian, which 
before these days madest an uproar, and leddest 
out into the wilderness four thousand men 
that were murderers? The ‘Egyptian’ for 
whom the chief captain had mistaken Paul was 
a notorious character in those days. Josephus in 
his writings mentions him twice. He appears to 
have been a pretended sorcerer, who also gave 
himself_out as a prophet. He was in reality a 
leader of one of those robber bands, which in 
the disturbed years which preceded the great 
Jewish rebellion, infested Judzea and the neigh- 
bouring countries. The name ‘ Sicarii,’ assassins, 
was derived from ‘sica,’ a dagger or short sword 
these robbers wore beneath their clothing. This 
could be used in a crowd with fatal effect without 
being observed. The ‘assassins,’ in these fierce 
lawless times, were often hired by the leading 
men of the country for purposes of murder. This 
‘Egyptian’ in the reign of Nero, we read, 
promised his followers that at his word the walls 
of Jerusalem would fall down, and that he and 
they should enter the city over the ruins. Felix, 
the Roman procurator, however, attacked and 
defeated this predatory band with signal success, 
killing 400 and taking 200 prisoners; the re- 
mainder and their leader were put to flight and 
escaped. 

A good deal has been written as to the dis- 
crepancy in the numbers which made up this 
robber band; St. Luke here in the ‘ Acts,’ and 
Josephus in each of his two accounts of the 
rebellion, giving different estimates of the force. 

It is, however, comparatively easy fairly to 
reconcile the three accounts. The Egyptian had 
gathered a band of Sicarii or armed assassins. 
With these, at one period of his career, a great 
multitude, some 30,000 in number, of people 
were associated, probably unarmed and undisci- 
plined. The Procurator Felix, however, attacked 
and defeated the comparatively small armed body 
of Sicarit; of these he killed 400 and captured 
200 prisoners. The remainder and their leader 
escaped. With these perhaps fled some of the 
deluded people who had joined the impostor 
prophet. It is also more than probable that the 
three accounts speak of different epochs of this 
outbreak, when the ngimber of the followers of 
the Egyptian would be variously estimated. 

From the words of the chief captain to Paul, it 
was no doubt a notorious fact that the ‘ Egyptian 
impostor’ in question was an illiterate person, 
and did not speak ‘ Greek.’ 

Ver. 39. But Paul said, I am a man which 
am a Jew of Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, a citizen 
of no mean city. If he were indeed a citizen of 
Tarsus, he would have real claims upon the 
Roman authorities for protection. Tarsus as a 
city stood high in public estimation. It was not 
only famous as a university and seat of learning, 
but was the most important centre in that part of 
the Empire, and possessed many privileges. It 
bore on its coins the proud title of METROPOLIS 
AUTONOMOsS, ‘the independent capital city.’ 

Ver. 40. And when he had given him licence, 
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CHAP. XXII.] 


There is nothing to call for the surprise which 
some have expressed at this permission being 
granted by the Roman authority for the suspected 
Paul to speak to the crowd. He had satisfied the 
officer that he was not the dangerous rebel whom 
he had taken him for, and had assured him who 
he was and whence he came ; besides which, there 
was evidently somethingin the apostle’s manner and 
bearing which ever gained respect and confidence. 
We have in these ‘ Acts’ several marked instances 
of this strange power Paul gained so quickly over 
those with whom he was brought into contact. 
Paul stood on the stairs, and beckoned with 
the hand unto the people. And when there was 
made a great silence, he spake unto them. ‘It 
was a strange scene for that feast of Pentecost. 
‘The face and form of the speaker may have been 
seen from time to time by some during his passing 
visits to Jerusalem, but there must have been many 
who had not heard him take any part in public 
action since the day when, nearly a quarter of a 
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century before, he had kept the garments of those 
who were stoning Stephen; and now he was 
there, accused of the self-same crimes, making 
his defence before a crowd as wild and frenzied 
as that of which he had then been the leader’ 
(Plumptre). 

In the Hebrew tongue. That is, he spoke 
this address to his fellow-countrymen in that 
Hebrew dialect, the Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaic, 
the mother-tongue of the Jews in Judzea at that 
time. 

This would be the language best loved by the 
fanatics who were thirsting for his blood. With 
the old Hebrew words he would be sure to speak 
more directly home to the Jewish heart, whose 
guiding principle was an intense, often an un- 
reasoning attachment to their country, its ancient 
language, customs, and law. 

No doubt ‘the great silence,’ the hush which 
fell on this angry, vociferating crowd, was pro- 
duced by the sound of the loved Hebrew words. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Paul’s Speech to the Jews from the Steps leading to the Tower of Antonza. 


I 
2 


a 


EN; brethren, and fathers, hear ye my defence whzch [ 

make now unto you. (And when they heard that he 
spake in *the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the more 
silence: and he saith,) I am verily a man which am ‘a Jew, 
born in Tarsus, @ city in Cilicia, yet brought up in this city @ at 
the feet of * Gamaliel, avd taught according to “the perfect 
manner? of the law of the fathers, and “was zealous towards 
God, “as yeall are this day. And 7 I persecuted * this way unto 
the death, binding and delivering into prisons both men and 
women. As also the high priest doth bear me witness, and all 
“the estate of the elders: ” from whom also I received letters 
unto “the brethren, and went to Damascus, to bring them 
which were there, bound unto Jerusalem, for to be punished. 
° And it came to pass that, as I made my journey, and was 
come nigh unto Damascus about noon, suddenly there shone 
from heaven* a great light round about me. And I fell unto 
the ground, and heard a voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? And I answered, Who art thou, Lord ? 
And he said unto me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
persecutest. And they that were with me saw indeed the light, 
and were afraid;* but they “heard not the voice of him that 


1 omit ‘ Men.’ 

2 more literally, ‘according to the strictness of the ancestral law,’ eéc. 

3 more accurately, ‘ out of heaven.’ tes 

4 Some, though by no means all, of the more ancient authorities omit the 


words, ‘and were afraid.’ 
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a@Ch. vii. 2. 


6 See ch. xxi. 
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c Rom. xi. 1; 
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See ch, xxi. 


30. 

d See 2 Kings 
iv. 38. 

e Ch. v. 34. 

J So ch. xxvi. 


g See ch, xxi, 


20, * 

i Rom. x. 2. 

Zz So ver. 19. 
See ch. vili,3 

& See ch. ix. 2 

Z Lu. xxii. 66 
(Gk.). 
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RXVinao, rhe 

m See Jo. xxi. 
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o To ver. 11, 
ch, ix. 3-8, 
and xxvi. 
12-18, 


p See Jo. viii. 
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-.10 spake to me. And I said, What shall I do, Lord? And the 
Lord said unto me, Arise, and go into Damascus ; and there it 
shall be told thee of all ¢#éngs which are appointed for thee to 
do. And when I could not see for the glory of that light, 
being led by the hand of them that were with me, I came into 
Damascus. And ’one Ananias, a ” devout man according to 
the law, “having a good report of all the Jews which dwelt 
there, * Came unto me, and stood,’ and said unto me, Brother 
Saul, receive thy sight. And the same hour I looked up upon 
him. And he said, * The God of our fathers hath 
thee, that ¢ou shouldest “know his will, and 
One, and shouldest 


II 
12 
13 
14 “ chosen 
*see that” Just 
*hear the voice of his mouth. 
shalt be his “witness ? unto all men of what “thou hast seen 
and “heard. And now why tarriest thou? arise, and “ be bap- 
tized, and “ wash away thy sins, “calling on the name of the 
Lord.© And it came to pass that, “when I was come again to 
Jerusalem, even while I prayed in the temple, I was in #a 
trance,” And *saw him saying unto me, Make haste, and get 


thee quickly out of Jerusalem : 
testimony concerning me. 


5 


16 


17 


18 


“for they will not receive thy 
And I said, Lord, they know that 
” T imprisoned and ” beat in every sy Gee peue them that believed 7 
on thee: And when the blood of thy ° martyr Stephen was 
shed, I also was standing by, and “consenting unto his death,® 

and ’kept® the raiment of them that slew him. And he said 
unto me, Depart: ” for I will send thee * far 
Gentiles. 

And they cae him audience unto this word, and ¢hew * lifted 
up their voices,”® and said, “ Away with such a fellow from the 
earth : aay it is not fit that he should live. And as they cried 
out, and “cast off their clothes, and threw dust into the air, 
The chief captain commanded him to be brought into *the 
castle, and bade that he should be *% examined by scourging ; 
that he might know wherefore they cried so against him. And 
as they bound him with thongs,"! Paul said unto the centurion 
that stood dy, Is it lawful for you to scourge a man ‘hat is a 
* Roman, and * uncondemned? 
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20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


(CHAP. XXII. 
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V. 30. 
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y See ch. iii.14. 
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¢ Ch. ix.27; 
Xxvi. 16, 
@ Cp. Gal. i.12. 
e Chix, 38: 
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1 Cor. vi. 113 

Heb. x. 22. 

So ch. ii, 38. 
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ACh. ix. 26; 

2 Cor. xii. o? 

z Ch. x: To, 
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p. ch. ix.29. 
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hence unto the mSee ver. 4. 


a Ch. xxvi. 11. 
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Prat vii. 58. 
x Ch, xxvi. 17. 
See ch, ix.15, 
xxviii, 28, 

; See ch. ii. 39. 
z See Lu. xi. 


27. 
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v S3 ch, xxv. 


wen ch. vii. 
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a See ch, xxi. 

When the centurion heard ,¥é, 29. 


that, he went and told the chief captain, saying, Take heed *“ * 3” 


27 what thou doest:"” for this man isa Roman. Then the chief 


5 more accurately, ‘and standing over me, said.’ 

® The older authorities here, for ‘the name of the Lord,’ 
name.’ 

* better rendered, ‘1 fell into a trance,’ or ‘ 

8 The older authorities omit the words, ‘unto his death.’ 

» Literally, ‘and keeping.’ 10 “iterally, * their voice.’ 

11 getter rendered, ‘and when they had stretched him out to the thongs,’ a7, 
as some prefer, ‘with the thongs.’ 

12 ore accurately rendered ‘what art thou about to do?’ 
ties omit ‘Take heed.’ 


read simply ‘his 


ecstasy.’ 


The older authoré- 
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captain came, and said unto him, Tell me, art thou a Roman? 


He said, Yea. 
sum obtained I this freedom." 


(28 


29 


bound him. 
30 


him before them. 


On the morrow, * because he would have known the cer- 
tainty’ wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him 
from ° zs bands,'* and commanded the chief priests and all >¢ 
their “ council '’ to appear,'* and brought Paul * down, and se 


And the chief captain answered, With a great 
And Paul said, But I was free 
born." Then straightway they departed from him which should 
have examined him: and the chief captain also “was afraid, 
after he knew that he was a Roman, and because he had 


@So ch. xvi, 
Be 
Ch. xxiii. 28 
¢ Ch, xxvi. 29 
(Gk.). Cp. 
ch, xxi. 33, 
XXVili. 20. 
@Ch, xxiii. 1, 
6, 15, 20, 28, 
XXIV. 20. 
See Mat. v. 


t ° Che-xxi. 35, 
Xxili. 10, 15, 
28 (Gk.). 


18 more exactly translated, ‘this citizenship.’ 

4 better rendered, ‘but I was so born.’ 

15 more accurately rendered, ‘wishing to know the certainty.’ 
16 The older authorities omtt the words, ‘from his bands.’ 

'’ According to the older authorities, ‘all the council.’ 

18 The older authorities read, ‘to come together.’ 





Paul’s Hebrew Speech to the Fewish Crowd in the 
Zemple Court from the steps leading to the 
Antonia Tower, and the Tumult which suc- 
ceeded it, 1-23. 


Ver. 1. Men, brethren, and fathers, hear ye 
my defence which I make now unto you. The 
accurate translation of the Greek word would be 
simply, ‘ Brethren and fathers.’ It is noticeable 
that the opening words are the same as those used 
by Stephen in his great defence before the San- 
hedrim (see chap. vii. 2). *Brethren’ expresses the 
love Paul bore to his fellow-countrymen the Jews. 
‘Fathers’ seems to recognise the presence of some 
of the older and more prominent men of the Jeru- 
salem Church, members, perhaps, of the Sanhe- 
drim, certainly well-known scribes and elders of 
the Holy City. It has been suggested with some 
probability, that ‘Brethren and fathers’ was the 
received formula in addressing an assembly which 
included scribes and elders of the people. 

Mr. Humphry, in his commentary on the ‘Acts,’ 
happily touches on the leading characteristic 
features of this speech: ‘Though the subject- 
matter of this speech has been related before, it 
assumes here a fresh interest from the manner in 
which it is adapted to the occasion and the audi 
ence. The apostle is suspected of disaffection to 
the Mosaic Jaw. In order to refute this charge, 
he addresses them in Hebrew; he dwells on his 
Jewish education, and on his early zeal for the law; 
he shows how at his conversion he was guided by 
Ananias, a man devout according to the law, and 
of good report among the Jews at Damascus, and 
how he subsequently worshipped in the temple at 
Jerusalem. So far they listen to him ; but he no 
sooner touches on the promulgation of the gospel 
among the heathen (ver. 21) than he is interrupted, 
and his fate would probably have been the same 
as Stephen’s, had he not been under the protection 
of the Roman captain.’ 

Ver. 2. And when they heard that he spake 
in the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the 
more silence. He addresses his hearers in the 


loved sacred language. They would be move likely, 
he knew, to listen to him whom they fancied was 
a blasphemer of the law of Moses and the temple, 
if they heard his account of himself in no hated 
Gentile language, but in the well-known cherished 
tongue of the people of God. It is clear from the 
narrative that the. majority at least of his hearers 
would have perfectly understood Paul had he 
spoken in Greek. The Hebrew tongue was chosen 
because he knew they would listen to it, and the 
event shows he had judged them rightly. ‘When 
they heard the first words spoken in their 
fathers’ tongue,’ we read, ‘they kept the more 
silence.’ 

And he saith, The speech of Paul on the steps 
of the Antonia tower, as reported by the writer 
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of the ‘ Acts,’ contains three divisions :—1. Vers. 
3-8 treat of his early life, and roughly sketch his 
story up to the day when the Heavenly Vision 
and Voice changed the whole current of his exist- 
ence. 2. Vers. 9-16 relate in detail what took 
place in the days immediately following this Divine 
Vision. 3. Vers. 17-21 pursue the story of his 
life from the days which followed the Heavenly 
Vision on thé Damascus road until the hour when 
a second time the Divine Voice spoke to him in 
the temple, and declared to him what should be 
the grand object of his life. 

Ver. 3. I am verily a man which am a Jew. 
He starts at once with a statement calculated tc 
allay the suspicions with which many of those whe 
were infuriated against him, without knowing any 
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thing really of his story, regarded him. 
Jew,’ he tells them. 

Born in Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought 
up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, and 
taught according to the perfect manner of the 
law of our fathers. ‘And, although born,’ he 
goes on to say, ‘in the distant Gentile city of 
Tarsus, yet it was ere, in our Holy City, that I 
received my education. My master was none 
other than the famous R. Gamaliel, so well known 
to every Jew. In those days I was trained by 
that great master as a Pharisee, to love and to 
practise all the strictness of our ancestral law.’ 
[See the Galatian Epistle, i. 13,14, where he speaks 
of his pre-eminence in those far-back days in all 
this learning, and how none of his fellow-students 
were able to compete with him in his knowledge 
of the law, and in his fervent’ zeal for the old 
sacred traditions of the Fathers.] The expression, 
“at the feet of Gamaliel,’ is strictly accurate. In 
the Jewish schools, the teacher sat and taught from 
a raised seat ; the pupils sat round on low benches 
or on the floor, literally at the master’s feet. 

And was zealous toward God, as ye all are 
this day. ‘What ye are now,’ said the apostle, 
‘I was once—a zealot,’ a word well known in the 
extremest phases of the religious life of that disas- 
trous period in Judea, ‘a zealot for what I deemed 
was for the honour of God.’ 

Ver. 4. And I persecuted this way unto the 
death, binding and delivering into prisons both 
men and women. In support of his assertion that 
he, too, was once a Jewish ‘zealot,’ he reminds 
them that he was formerly a bitter persecutor of 
‘this way ;’ there were doubtless those present in 
the listening crowd who well knew that these words 
of his were literally true. 

He speaks of the Christian cause with the now 
familiar term—familiar, apparently, to friends and 
enemies of the Nazarene brotherhood—of ‘this 
way.’ It originated most likely from a loving 
memory of the Master’s words, in which he claimed 
to be himself ‘ ¢e way, and the truth, and the life’ 
(see, too, the great prophecy of Isa. xl. 3, where 
the word ‘ way’ may be said to have formed the 
burden of the solemn song). The significant 
words, ‘unto the death,’ seem to tell us that in 
those first early persecutions of the Nazarenes, 
Stephen the deacon was by no means the only 
martyr for the cause of the Lord Jesus. 

Ver. 5. As also the high priest doth bear me 
witness, and all the estate of the elders. The 
‘high priest ’ in question was not the person hold- 
ing that office at the present juncture, but the one 
who happened, at the time of the Damascus 
Mission, A.D. 37, to be in possession of that high 
office. The high priest who with the Sanhedrim 
gave Paul his credentials as inquisitor for Damas- 
cus and Syria, was probably Jonathan the succes- 
sor and brother of Caiaphas. The reigning 
high priest at this period, A.D. 58, was Ananias. 
We have before noticed that in these last days 
of the Jewish power, the high-priestly office and 
dignity were not permanent, but were constantly 
transferred from one holder to another, the 
Roman authority claiming and exercising this right 
of raising and deposing the Jewish high priest. 
Claudius Czesar, the emperor, had conceded the 
privilege of naming the high priest to Agrippa 11. 
This prince had nominated Ananias. The deposed 
high priest of A.D. 37 was however doubtless 
one of the members of the Sanhedrim council. 
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‘The estate of the elders’ more likely is a term 
used for the S2nhedrim. There were many, 
probably, in that venerable body who remembered 
well the young Pharisee, ‘ the zealot Saul,’ and the 
brilliant promise he gave in old days of becoming 
one of the foremost men in the Pharisee party. 

From whom also I received letters unto the 
brethren. ‘That is, to the chiefs of the Syrian 
synagogues resident in Damascus and elsewhere. 
He uses the term ‘ brethren’ to show how, now as 
then, he regarded his fellow-countrymen the Jews 
as ‘his brethren,’ and how he looked on their in- 
terests as his. It is also noticeable that the term 
‘brethren’ was used by the Jews first, and that, 
like so much else that belonged to the synagogue 
and its life, the expression passed to the Christians, 
and became among the members of the Church 
of Jesus of Nazareth, indeed, a household word. 
Paul was armed on that occasion with letters from 
the Sanhedrim, from whose commands and deci- 
sions in ecclesiastical affairs there was no appeal. 

For to be punished. By imprisonment, scourg- 
ing, and, as in the case of Stephen, by a cruel 
death. ; 

Ver. 6. And it came to pass. [On the various 
incidents in the narrative of the miraculous con- 
version of Paul, see notes on chap. ix. 3-19. Any 
additional facts mentioned in this narration of the 
same events by St. Paul will be noticed here. ] 

About noon. This ‘note of time’ does not 
appear in the former account. A “ight which 
could compel attention at such an hour in the full 
glare of an eastern noon, must be regarded at 
once as something out of the ordinary course of 
nature. This mention of the exact time when the 
Glorious Vision appeared was evidently a personal 
recollection of the event. 

Ver. 7. Saul, Saul. ere, and again in Paul’s 
own account before Agrippa and Bernice at 
Cezesarea, the language ‘Hebrew’ is specially 
noticed (chap. xxvi. 14); and also in the nar- 
rative of chap. ix., the Aramaic (Hebrew) form 
of Saul, ‘ Saoul,’ is found. The voice from heaven 
had so imprinted itself on the memory of Paul that 
he reproduces the call to him as he first heard it. 

Ver. 8. I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
persecutest. More literally, ‘Jesus the Nazarene.’ 
This title of the Lord is peculiar to this account 
of the conversion. It seems probable that the 
followers of the Crucified, whom Paul was pro- 
ceeding to Damascus to persecute, were called 
‘ Nazarenes,’ and the inquisitor was arrested in his 
work by One from heaven calling Himself ‘The 
Nazarene.’ 

Ver. 9. And they that were with me saw in- 
deed the light, and were afraid; but they heard 
not the voice of him that spake to me. Much 
has been said as to the seeming discrepancy between 
the statement here that Paul’s companions ‘ heard 
not the voice of Him that spoke to me,’ and the 
words in the narrative, chap. ix. 7, ‘hearing a 
voice.” Dr. J. A. Alexander well explains this 
apparent difference: ‘There is a distinction be- 
tween hearing a voice speak and hearing what it 
says, as nothing is more common in our public 
bodies than the complaint that the speaker is not 
heard, z.e. that his words are not distinguished, 
though his voice may be audible and even loud. 
It might be said with equal truth, that Paul’s com- 
panions heard the voice, z.e. knew that it was 
speaking, and that they did not hear it, z.e. did 
not know what it said.’ See St. John’s Gospel, 
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xii, 29, where a similar confusion seems to have 
occurred in the listeners’ minds. Here as there, 
the Divine Voice to the ordinary bystander was a 
voice, but not one uttering articulate words. 

(On the identity of the ‘light from heaven,’ 
which shone round about the company of Saul, 
with the Shekinah or visible glory, which on so 
many occasions had been seen by Israel, see note 
on chap. ix. 3, where the question is discussed at 
length. ) 

Ver. 11, And when I could not see for the 
glory of that light. We have here another fer- 
sonal memory of the strange eventful scene. In 
the narrative of chap. ix., we are simply told Saul 
was blinded ; but as we should expect from one 
who had not only been present at the scene, but had 
been the chief actor in it, Paul gives us here the 
reason for that blindness. His eyes were dazzled 
by the blinding glory of that Light which was 
“above the brightness of the sun.’ 

Ver. 12. And one Ananias, a devout man 
according to the law, having a good report 
of all the Jews which dwelt there. In the 
account of the conversion of chap. ix. 10, this 
Ananias is merely mentioned as ‘a disciple,’ a 
follower of Jesus of Nazareth ; here, however, we 
have a detailed description of the man who was 
sent to the blinded Saul after the heavenly vision. 
It seems not improbable that, although a believer 
in the Crucified, he was a well-known and re- 
spected Jew of Damascus,—one, in fact, blameless 
in all the ordinances of the law in the Syrian 
capital, as was James the Lord’s brother in Jeru- 
salem. Such a one as Paul describes, even though 
he were not well known to the Jerusalem Jews 
(which at least seems probable), yet seeing he 
was a devout man according to the law, and well 
reported of in his own city, would surely not have 
visited and received into friendship a blasphemer 
and an enemy of the law—would never, save on 
very weighty evidence, have accepted Saul the 
persecutor as a brother-disciple. 

Ver. 13. And the same hour I looked up upon 
him. That is to say, Ananias stood before the 
stricken Saul, and spoke as he was commanded 
the healing words of power; then Saul turned his 
heavy blinded eyes in the direction of the voice 
which spoke to him, and the sight came back, and 
‘he looked upon Ananias.’ One commentator 
thus paraphrases: ‘I looked up with recovered 
sight upon him.’ 

Ver. 14. The God of our fathers hath chosen 
thee. Another appeal to Jewish thought. Paul 
here reproduces what ‘the young man whose 
name was Saul,’ heard from the lips of the first 
martyr Stephen twenty-five years before, when 
pleading before the Sanhedrim. The whole sen- 
tence of Stephen, which was probably reproduced 
in its entirety by Paul (Luke no doubt abbreviates 
it), ran thus: ‘The God of our fathers, the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Tacob.’ 

And see that Just One. We are here distinctly 
told by Ananias what hardly appears from Luke’s 
account of the vision, or from eitherof Paul’s own 
recitals, how 7x the blinding glory Paul gazed on the 
Divine form of Fesus Christ. Was it not to this 
appearance of ‘ the Risen One’ that he refers when 
he writes, ‘Am I not an apostle? ... havel 
not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?’ (1 Cor. ix. 1); and 
* Last of all He was seen of me also, as of one born 
out of due time’ (1 Cor. xv. 8). 
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*That Just One,’ another reminiscence of 
Stephen’s defence before the Sanhedrim. The 
martyr had spoken of ‘the coming of the Just 
One.’ The name ‘The Just One’ does not 
appear to have been one of the titles of the ex- 
pected Messiah, but may have been suggested by 
Isa. xi. 4, 5. It seems to have been accepted 
by the Church of Jerusalem ; and in I John ii. 1, 
and perhaps in Jas. v. 6, we find examples of its 
application. The memorable use of this name by 
Pilate’s wife (Matt. xxvii. 19) may have helped to 
give prominence to it. He who had been con- 
demned as a malefactor was emphatically, above 
all the sons of men, the ‘Righteous,’ the ‘Just 
One.’ 

Ver.15. Thou shalt be his witness unto all men. 
In Luke’s account of Acts ix. 15, the ‘ Gentiles’ 
are especially mentioned by name in the colloquy 
between Ananias and the Lord, who spoke to him 
in a vision: ‘He is a chosen vessel unto me, to 
bear My name before the Gentiles,’ etc. Here 
speaking to the angry and jealous Jewish crowd, 
the expression ‘the Gentiles’ is omitted alto- 
gether, and Paul’s broader mission is expressed by 
the words, ‘ Thou shalt be His witness Zo a// men.’ 

Ver. 16. And be baptized. The verb in the 
original Greek is of the mzdd/e, not of the passive 
voice, as the English translation would seem to 
imply. The more accurate rendering is, ‘have 
thyself baptized.’ The rite in the case of persons 
arrived at years of discretion was preceded by 
‘repentance’ (see Acts ii. 38). In St. Paul’s 
mind it was no mere formal or ceremonial rite 
(comp. his words in Titus iii. 5). 

Calling on the name of the Lord. The reading 
of the older Mss. here, which we are now able to 
restore, is an important addition to our proofs, 
gathered from the inspired writings of the New 
Testament, of the belief in the early Church in the 
divinity of Christ. We should read, ‘calling on 
His name,’ that is, on that ‘Just One,’ of whom 
mention has been made before, ver. 14, and imme- 
diately after, vers. 18-21, or, in other words, on 
Jesus Christ. We see, therefore, that the Church 
of the first days’ directly invoked our Lord and 
Redeemer. 

Ver. 17. And it came to pass, that, when I was 
come again to Jerusalem, We know that after 
his conversion and meeting with Ananias, he did 
not return to Jerusalem, but after a short interval 
went into Arabia (Gal. i. 17),—a period spent pro- 
bably for the most part in preparation for his great 
work. Subsequently, when he went up to the Holy 
City, in the temple there, he received, while in a 
trance, the positive direction which determined him 
to devote himself to preaching the cross of Christ 
afar off among the isles of the Gentiles. 

Paul dwells especially on the fact of this second 
voice of the Divine Wisdom, ordering him to 
devote his life’s work to the Gentiles, coming to 
him when praying in the ¢emple of Ferusalem. 
He would show the people who charged him with 
being a traitor to the chosen race, that his becom- 
ing a Christian had neither made him forget Jeru- 
salem nor the glorious House on Mount Zion. 

I was in a trance, or ecstasy. This apparently 
was no uncommon state of mind and body for those 
persons who. were chosen to make known in a 
special way the will of God. For good instances 
of this miraculously suspended action of the normal 
working of the senses, see Num. xxiv. 4, the 
vision of Balaam: ‘ He hath said, which /eard the 
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~.words of God, which saw the vision of the AI- 
mighty, falling into a trance, but having his eves 
open ;’ and 2 Cor. xii. 3, the vision of Paul, 
where he speaks of himself as, Whether in the 
body, or out of the body, he could not tell: and 
that then he was caught up into Paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it was not law- 
ful for a man to utter. See, too, among other 
places, for the vision of John on the Lord’s day, 
Rev. i. 10. There is no probability that this 
vision in: the temple was identical with the 
one above referred to in 2 Cor. xii. 3, where a 
vision of heaven was vouchsafed to him. Herea 
direct and positive command was given him. St. 
Paul had many similar revelations in the course 
of his life. 

Ver. 18. Make 
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was the notorious persecutor. It has been also 
suggested, as a reason for his earnest prayer to 
God in the temple, that he hoped by a lengthened 
work in Jerusalem in some way to make amends for 
his former cruel injuries done in that city. 

Ver. 20. And when the blood of thy marty: 
Stephen was being shed, I also was standing by, 
and consenting unto his death, It is hardly 
likely that the sense in which we understand the 
word ‘ martyr,’ viz. ‘one who dies for his religion, 
belonged as yet to the Greek word péprvp or 
wéprvs. It would therefore be more strictly accu- 
rate to render here, ‘the blood of thy witness 
Stephen.’ But there is little doubt that, very early 
indeed in the Christian story, the, to us, well- 
vise sense of the beautiful word martyr became 





haste, and get 
thee quickly out 
of Jerusalem : 
for they will 
not receive thy 
testimony con- 
cerning me. 
‘They’ included 
both the Jews still 
strangers to the 
new covenant, and 
also the Jewish 
Christians of the 
Holy City. By 
the former he was 
hated as an 
apostate ; by the 
latter he was 
viewed probably 
as a spy, and as 
no real Christian. 

Ver. 19. And 
I said, Lord, 
they know that 
I imprisoned and 
beat in every 
synagogue them 
that believed on 
thee. Paul, in 
recalling the 
very words of 
the prayer he 
uttered during his 
ecstasy, wishes to 
show his enemies 
charging him 
with disloyalty 











attached to it. 
Probably the 
transition from 


the general sense 
of ‘witness’ to 
the specific 
meaning of ‘ mar- 
tyr’ is traceable 
to its use in such 
passages as this 
and Rev. ii. 13, 
xi. 3) SVs 
* Antipas, my 
faithful martyr ;’ 
‘And I will give 
power unto my 
two witnesses’ 
(better, martyrs) ; 
‘And I saw the 
woman drunken 
with the blood 
of the _ saints, 
and with the 
blood of the mar- 
tyrs of Jesus ;° 
it must be borne 
in mind _ that 
the Revelation 
was written many 
years (possibly 
thirty years) after 
the compilation 
of these ‘Acts.’ 

Thus the word 
before the close 
of the first cen- 
tury had begun 
to acquire the 








to the people, 
the law, and the 
temple, that his apostleship among the Gentiles 
was totally unsought by him,—nay, that it was 
positively forced on him by the will of the Most 
High. He tells them even how he pleaded with 
God to.let him work in Jerusalem among his own 
people ; how he urged that it was naturally to be 
expected that the members of his own party, the 
rigid Pharisee Jerusalem Jews, would be-likely to 
listen to him and his arguments, because they 
could not possibly be more bitter against the fol- 
lowers of the Crucified than he had been. ‘Did 
they not know how he had persecuted and beaten 
in every synagogue them that called on the hated 
name of Jesus?’ These Pharisees would surely feel 
that no light or trivial circumstances could have 
made him, the bitter foe, join a sect of which he 
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special Christian 
sense which in the 
second was so well known. Eusebius tells us, for 
instance (7. £. v. 2), how the martyrs of Lyons 
(second century) positively refused the title ‘mar- 
tyrs,’ considering it appropriate only to Christ : ‘If 
any of us, either by letter or conversation, called 
them martyrs, they gravely reproved us, for they 
gladly gave up the title of martyr to Christ—the true 
and faithful Martyr, the first begotten of the dead, 
the Prince of Divine life.’ ‘The transition from 
the first sense (witness) to the second sense (martyr) 
may be easily accounted for. Many, who had 
only seen with the eye of faith, suffered persecu- 
tion and death as a proof of their sincerity. For 
such constancy the Greek had no adequate term. 
It was necessary for the Christians to provide one. 
None was more appropriate than «aprup, seeing 
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what had been the fate of those whom Christ had 
appointed His zuztnesses (chap. i. 8). . They almost 
all suffered ; hence, Zo witness became a synonym 
for ¢o suffer, while the witnessing was in itself a 
kind of suffering’ (Humphry). 

Ver. 21. And he said unto me, Depart: for I 
will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles. He 
thus traces step by step, very briefly but clearly, 
how he was led by the directly expressed will of 
God to adopt the cause which he once persecuted ; 
how he was shown that his life’s work lay not with 
his own people; but with those races and nations 
who lay without the narrow pale of Israel. ‘The 
object of Paul in relating this vision appears to 
have been to show that. his own inclination and 
prayer had been, that he might preach the gospel 
to his own people ; but that it was by the impera- 
tive command of the Lord Himself that he went 
to the Gentiles’ (Dean Alford). 

Ver. 22. And they gave him audience unto 
this word, and then lifted up their voices, and 
said, Away with such a fellow from the earth; 
for it is not fit that he should live. Literally, 
‘they continued to listen to him until,’ etc. ‘ This 
word’ does not refer to the expression ‘the 
Gentiles,’ but to the whole of the last part of 
Paul’s discourse, in which he explained that his 
mission to and his work among the Gentile nations 
Were in accordance with a Divine command. 
This, to the fanatic Jewish mind, was indeed a 
startling statement, and, if true, would at once 
remove all reason for their jealousy of the foreigner. 
But could it be true that the long-expected Messiah 
—the peculiar glory of the chosen race—could, in 
their own proud House in Jerusalem, speak to this 
man from His glory-throne in heaven, and com- 
mand him to leave his own city and people, and 
to devote himself solely to the uncircumcised 
Gentiles? Was not such an assertion of itself rank 
blasphemy ? Could King Messiah send one—once 
belonging to their own strictest sect of Pharisees— 
to these uncovenanted Heathen to tell them that 
the Messiah, the Redeemer of Israel, was equally 
their Messiah and Redeemer? One who could say 
such things was surely unworthy to live. ‘The 
Gentile people of the earth cannot be said really 
to live,’ was one of the maxims of the children of 
Israel; and were ¢hese degraded races to be told 
they stood as regards eternity on an equal footing 
with the favoured descendant of Abraham ? 

Ver. 23. And as they cried out, and cast off 
their clothes, and threw dust into the air. The 
cries were exclamations and ejaculations of rage 
and indignation, probably for the most part in- 
articulate. The throwing off their clothes was 
not, as some have supposed, a preparation for the 
stoning of the blasphemer, as in the case of the 
martyr Stephen, where we read of the clothes of 
those sharing in the deed of blood being taken off 
and laid at the feet of a young man whose name 
was Saul. There could have been no idea of 
stoning now in the case of Paul, who was in the 
custody of the Roman authority. The tearing off 
the garments on the present occasion was simply, 
as was the act of throwing dust into the air, an 
oriental way of giving some outward expression 
of their uncontrollable rage. These acts, which 
proclaimed the bitter indignation of the brethren 
and fathers who were standing near enough to 
hear Paul’s words, were well caltulated to inflame 
the populace who were crowding doubtless into 
the temple area. 
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Paul, on being condemned to be scourged, appeals as 
a@ Roman Citizen—The Roman Commander 
summons the Sanhedrim, 24-30. 


Ver. 24. The chief captain commanded him 
to be brought into the castle, and bade that 
he should be examined by scourging; that he 
might know wherefore they cried so against 
him. Claudius Lysias, the Roman officer, of 
course had understood but little of the Hebrew 
address just delivered by Paul; but when he saw 
that the people were moved to frenzy by Paul’s 
words, he began to suspect that there was some- 
thing more than ordinarily dangerous in the 
apparently insignificant prisoner, whose fsresence 
and words ‘could so painfully excite the Jerusalem 
people. In those stormy and turbulent days 
which immediately preceded the final outbreak of 
the Jews, every Roman official in authority felt 
the danger and responsibility of his position ; so 
at once he determined to get to the bottom of this 
mysterious matter, and ordered the prisoner to be 
tortured in the cruel way then common—with the 
terrible scourge. This scourging was a very usual 
torture among the Romans in the case of criminals 
who had to be examined. The punishment was 
carried out by lictors, and was usually inflicted by 
rods. ‘Judicial torture for the purpose of elicit- 
ing a confession has acquired a euphemistic name, 
the application of the rack, etc., being known in 
history as putting men to the gwestion.’ It is 
not unlikely that, besides wishing himself to get 
at the truth of the matter, the Roman, in order- 
ing Paul to be subjected to this severe and dis- 
graceful punishment, like Pilate in the case of the 
Lord, wished to please the Jews, and so win him- 
self a cheap popularity. 

Ver. 25. And as they bound him with thongs. 
This may be the rendering of the Greek words, 
but it seems better to translate, ‘And as they 
stretched him out for the scourge;’ that is, the 
apostle -was bound to a post or pillar in order to 
be exposed to the blows of the scourge, and in a 
suitable position to receive the torture. 

Paul said to the centurion that stood by, Is 
it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a 
Roman, and uncondemned? Once before at 
Philippi had Paul saved himself from the dread 
infliction by the same plea (see notes on chap. 
xvi. 37, 38); now again the execution of the 
sentence was at once delayed, and the officer who 
was in charge of the prisoner at once reported to 
his commander the words of the sufferer. It was 
a grave crime, as Claudius Lysias well knew, to 
scourge a Roman citizen; so at once he stayed 
the proceedings pending further inquiries, which 
he conducted in person. The claim of Roman 
citizenship was instantly allowed. There was no 
fear of imposture in such a case: the assertion, if 
false, was punishable with death. ‘Claudius 
prohibited strangers from assuming ,Roman 
names, especially those which belonged to 
families. ‘Those who falsely pretended to the 
freedom of Rome he beheaded on the Esquiline’ 
(Suetonius). ~ There is no doubt Paul had papers 
and abundant references in the city by which he 
was ready to have made good his claim to the 
citizenship. 

Ver. 27. Art thou a Roman? The haughty 
officer, proud of his nationality, could scarcely 
believe that the poor accused and probably in- 
significant-looking Jew before him was a citizen 
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of Rome. The pronoun is strangely emphatic : 
-*Thou—art thow a Roman?’ 

Ver. 28. And the chief captain answered, 
With a great sum obtained I this freedom. 
More literally, and at the same time more forcibly, 
‘obtained I this citizenship;’ the word, as 
Plumptre well remarks, expressing not the tran- 
sition from bondage to freedom, but from the 
position of an alien to that of a citizen. The chief 
captain was no doubt an alien by birth, and by 
the payment of a heavy bribe had obtained the 
rights of a citizen of Rome. The power of 
granting this privilege now rested solely with the 
reigning emperor as holding the office of Censor. 

It was by no means uncommon for persons of 
wealth and position to purchase this ‘citizenship.’ 
It appears that many of the Asian Jews had thus 
acquired the right to style themselves citizens of 
Rome. 

Under the first Czesars the freedom of Rome 
was obtained with great difficulty, and cost a 
large sum of money; but in the latter days of 
Claudius these prized rights were freely sold by 
his wicked favourite Messalina. 

But I was free-born. It has been asked how 
Paul obtained this ‘freedom ;’ for Tarsus, the city 
of his birth, although possessing many great and 
important privileges, was a metropolis and a 
free city, and did not confer the rights of the 
Roman citizenship upon its citizens. It was 
neither a ‘Colonia’ nor a ‘Municipium.’ It 
must have been from his father or from some 
ancestor that he inherited it, either as a reward 
for service done to Rome or else by purchase. 

Ver. 29. Then straightway they departed 
from him which should have examined him. 
That is.to say, those soldiers who with the cen- 
turion were about to carry the sentence of 
scourging into execution. It is noticeable how 
the word rendered ‘should have examined’ had 
acquired the sense of ‘ examining by torture.’ 

The chief captain also was afraid, after he 
knew that he was a Roman, and because he 
had bound him. The old magical power of the 
words, Czvis Romanus sum, ‘I am a Roman 
citizen,’ was by no means gone when Paul spoke 
to the soldiers of the tower of Antonia. Al- 
though the stern rules which once forbade torture 
to be applied to any citizen of Rome had been 
violated even so early as the time of Tiberius, 
when torture was endured by citizens of the 
highest rank, still we imagine for a long while 
provincial officials would stand in awe of the old 
name which once was so venerated and still bore 
with it many precious privileges. On this occa- 
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sion his claim to the citizenship saved him from 
the lictor’s rods, though he still remained ‘bound ;’ 
for ver. 30 tells us Me was not ‘loosed from his 
bands’ until the morrow, when he was brought 
before the Sanhedrim. There is no doubt but 
that the statement of ver. 29, which states how 
‘the chief captain was afraid’ because he had 
bound a Roman, refers not to the fact simply of 
his being fettered, but to his having been fastened 
to the pillar to receive the blows of the rods. 

Ver. 30. On the morrow, when he would have 
known the certainty whereof he was accused 
of the Jews, he loosed him from his bonds. 
In spite of his being convinced that Paul was a 
Roman, the captain of the thousand garrisoning 
Jerusalem was uneasy respecting his prisoner; he 
could not but believe him guilty of some very 
grave offence, seeing that so many persons, and 
among them not a few responsible men, seemed 
to consider him deserving of death. Treason 
and rebellion against the Empire filled the very 
air then of Judza; who then was this male- 
factor a: © 

Commanded the chief priests and all their 
council to appear, and brought Paul down, 
and set him before them. The procurator or 
governor was evidently not in the city. (The 
procuratorship was the office once held by Pontius 
Pilate.) In his absence the chief authority in 
Jerusalem was held by the commanding officer in 
Antonia. Claudius Lysias thus had the power 
in extraordinary instances of summoning the 
Sanhedrim together. This power, after the pre- 
ceding day’s tumult, he thought fit to exercise. 
Hence the meeting of the supreme Jewish council. 
Now Jewish tradition tells us that some twenty- 
six years before this time, the Sanhedrim had 
ceased to hold their meetings in their hall called 
Gazith which was in the temple. Probably they 
declined to sit in the temple when the power over 
life and death was taken from them by the Roman 
government. After ceasing to sit in ‘Gazith,’ 
they adopted as their council chamber a room in 
the city, near the bridge leading across the ravine 
from the western cloister of the temple. [tis not 
unlikely that this removal from the temple to the 
city was originally owing to an ‘authoritative’ 
suggestion of the Roman power ; for within that 
part of the temple area where the hall ‘ Gazith’ 
was situated, the Romans as Gentiles had no access. 
As on the present occasion, when Lysias brought in 
Paul, the representatives of Rome no doubt were 
often in the habit of insisting on being present 
at the deliberations of the supreme Jewish 
council, 








CHAPTER XXIII. 
Paul's Defence before the Sanhedrim—FHe ts sent by the Romans a State 
Prisoner to Cesarea. 
i ND Paul, “earnestly beholding ¢the council, said, Men @ Sensbinaeys 
and" brethren, I have “lived ¢in all good conscience a 
2 before God until this day. And the high ‘priest ° Ananias ¢}bih* 27. 
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Heb. xiii. 18. Cp. Job xxvii. 5, 6; 1 Cor. iv. 4. 
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commanded them that stood by him to “smite him on the /Seer Kings 
3 mouth. Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, chou ihe 

*whited wall: for sittest thou to judge me after the law, and £ Mat. xxiii 
4 commandest me to be smitten “contrary to the law? And A Deut. xav. x, 


2; Jo. vii 51. 


*they that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high priest? i 80'Jo. xvill, 
5 Then said Paul, *I wist not, brethren, that he was the high ep, ch, xxiv, 
priest: for it is written, ’ Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler 2 Glied from 


Ex. xxii. 28, 
6 of thy people. But when Paul perceived that the one part Whichsee. 


were ” Sadducees, and the other Pharisees, he cried out in * the eo se 


council, Men avd’ brethren, I am a Pharisee, the son of a +h 


o Ch, xxiv. 21. 


Pharisee:* °of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am °son Yay 
7 called in question. And when he had so said, there arosea 33339 

dissension between the Pharisees and the ”Sadducees: and the “7 "7% 
8 multitude was divided. For the ”Sadducees “say that there 4 yj 3*33 

is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit: but the Pharisees & 637 
9 confess both. And there arose a great cry: and the scribes* *”™* 

that were of the Pharisees’ part arose, and strove, saying, %’ We 7See ver. 29. 

find no evil in this man: but “if a spirit or an angel hath 7S 3x7 
Io spoken to him, “let us not fight against God.*| And when « Sée'ch. v.39, 

there arose a great dissension, the chief captain, fearing lest 

Paul should nave; been pulled in pieces* of them, commanded 

‘the soldiers to “go down, and to take him by force from Phin See 

among them, and to bring 4zm into ” the castle. Lu. xxiii. x. 


11 And “the night following the Lord * stood by him, and said, “che xa 35 


Be of good cheer, Paul:*® for 7as thou hast * testified of me in o Vers a. 
12 Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also “at Rome. And Ska 
when it was day, ’certain of the Jews’ banded together, and Same 23s 
bound themselves under a curse, saying that ¢ey would neither | ch 24.14.” 


13 eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. And they were more $0? Timiv. 
14 than forty which had made this conspiracy. And they came to %€>- xxii 15. 


z See Lu. xvi. 


the chief priests and elders, and said, We have bound ourselves 2. a. xix. 


under a great curse, that we will eat* nothing until we have 37%... 4, 5. 


Soch. xxv.3. « 


15 slain Paul. Now therefore ye with “the council “signify to the seca 
chief captain that he ° bring him down unto you to-morrow,’ as ree a 
yee 22; ch, 


though ye would inquire something more 7 perfectly concerning “ xxiv. 7, xxv. 
: : : k 
him: and we, or ever he come near, are ready to kill him. , ee 
~ A - z : : Ver. 20; 
16 And when Paul’s sister’s son heard of ¢hety lying in wait, he ee ee 
: Gk.), 26, 
17 went and entered into * the castle, and told Paul. Then Paul pees 
g Ver. 10. 
2 The older authorities read, ‘the son of Pharisees.’ 
3 The readings here are various, some of the ery ancient authorities omitting 
the word ‘the’ before ‘scribes,’ others insert ‘some ;’ the best attested reading 
seems to be, ‘and some of the scribes of the Pharisees’ division,’ edc. 
4 The most ancient authorities here omit the words, ‘Let us not fight against 
God.’ : 
. »° better, ‘torn asunder by them.’ 6 The older authorities omit ‘Paul.’ 
’ The older authorities here, instead of * certain of the Jews, vead ‘the Jews.’ 
8 /iterally, ‘that we will taste nothing,’ efc. 
9 The older authorities omit ‘ to-morrow.’ 
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called one of the centurions unto fim, and said, Bring this 
young man unto the chief captain: for he hath a certain thing" 

18 to tell him. So he took him, and brought 42m to the chief 
captain, and said, Paul the prisoner called me unto zm, and 
prayed me to bring this young man unto thee, who hath some- 

19 thing to say unto thee. Then the chief captain took him by 
the hand, and went with him aside privately, and asked zm, 

20 What is that thou hast to tell me? And he said, * The Jews «Vers. 14, 15, 
have agreed to desire thee that thou wouldest bring down Paul 
to-morrow into ‘ the council, *as though they would inquire” a 

21 somewhat of him more / perfectly. But do not thou yield unto 
them: for there “lie in wait for him of them more ¢han forty zu. xi. 54 
men, which have bound themselves ’ with an oath, that ¢hey Ver. 12 
will neither eat nor drink till they have killed him: and now pie 

22 are they ready, looking for a promise from thee. So the chief 
captain then let the young man depart, and charged zm, ” See bps is = 
thou tell no man. that thou hast @showed these ¢hings to me. x 3: See 


23 And he called unto 42m two centurions, saying, Make ready Cp et 
two hundred soldiers to go to ” Czsarea,’ and horsemen three- ” }¢" 3 Pk 
score and ten, and spearmen two hundred, at the third hour of 

24 the night; And provide them beasts,"* that they may set Paul 

25 on, and bring dim safe unto Felix °the governor. And he ?Yers- 3633 
wrote a letter after this manner : Mate: 

26 Claudius Lysias unto the #most excellent ° governor Felix 4See Luis. 

27 * sendeth™ greeting. ” This man was taken of the Jews, and 2Seech xv. 
should have been killed of them: then came I with “an army,’ 7©p. ch. xxi. 


32, 33> 


and rescued him, “having understood that he was a Roman. ,%i.7. 


28 And “when I would have known the cause wherefore they Cn tee 


uv : w $ 167 ‘ x a] - 25-20: 
accused him, I “brought him forth”® into their ~*~ council: ,% Se 


29 Whom I perceived ” to be ” accused 7 of questions of their law, ”See *™ 
but to have nothing laid to his charge * worthy of death or of “GK: as ch. 

30 bonds. And “when it was told me how that the Jews '$ 4 laid wis ch. wai 
wait for the man, I sent straightway to thee, and ° gave com- 7 302. xvill 


15, XXV. 19. 
mandment to /zs accusers also to say before thee what chey had * $Y 3" 
against him. /@ Farewell.’® a 

31 +Then the soldiers, as it was commanded them, took Paul, and $Sccchix. 24 
32 brought zm by night to Antipatris. On the morrow they left ‘eg 
“the horsemen to go with him, and returned to “the castle: “oy ett 

10 better, “he had somewhat to tell him.’ 7 Vers. 6, ae 


11 The older authorities read here the singular instead of the plural; render 
then, ‘as though thou wouldest inquire,’ e¢c., zo¢ ‘as though they would inquire.’ 
12 Literally, ‘as far as Czesarea.’ 
13 Render here, ‘and he ordered them that they should provide beasts.’ 
14 omit ‘ sendeth. 15 better rendered, ‘with the guard.’ 
*6 Literally, ‘1 conducted him down.’ 17 Literally, ‘whom I found.’ e 
18 The older authorities here omit the words ‘the Jews;’ render then, ‘that 
there would be a conspiracy against the man.’ 
19 Some, though by no means all the more ancient authorities, omit ‘ Farewell. 
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33 Who, when they came to ” Czsarea, and delivered the epistle *° 
34 to °the governor, presented Paul also before him. And when 
*the governor had read the /etter, he asked of what * province ¢ Ch. xxy. x. 


ACh, xxi. 39. 


he was: *and when he understood that se was of * Cilicia ; Bocas bo 
: . é 0-22, 
35 *I will hear thee, said he, * when thine accusers are also come. # Ve: 3°. 


Cp. ch, xxv. 


And he commanded him to be kept in ’ Herod’s judgment ,?°: 


Ball,? 


20 better rendered, ‘ the letter.’ 


Z Mat. ii. 1, or 
ch, xii. 19? 


*1 more accurately, ‘in Herod’s pretorium’ or ‘ palace.’ 








St. Paul brought before the Sanhedrim by the Roman 
Officials in Ferusalem— He defends himself be- 
Sore the Great Council, 1-10. 


Ver. 1. And Paul, earnestly beholding the 
council, The Greek word arevious, rendered 
“earnestly beholding,’ is used by the apostle on 
more than one solemn occasion, and describes the 
strained earnest gaze with which he endeavours to 
make up for that weakness of sight of which 
mention has already been made. It has also 
been suggested as more than probable that this 
dimness of vision, accompanied no doubt often 
with grievous pain, was occasioned by the glory 
of the Damascus vision, and most likely was the 
celebrated ‘thorn in the flesh’ alluded to in such 
touching language in 2 Cor. xii. 7-9. Still, though 
the eyesight was dim, we do not, as will be seen, 
accept the theory that he could not discern whether 
the one speaking to him was the high priest. The 
very word here used seems to imply the contrary. 
Once more, after all those many years, Paul 
was present at a meeting of that august assembly 
of which he once was most likely a member, 
certainly was a confidential and trusted official. 
With strained fixed gaze he looked round on that 
once familiar scene, on some old and once-loved 
faces, all now looking on him with the deepest hate 
and aversion. He could not fail to distinguish 
the high priest, seeing he noticed the several party 
groups (ver. 6) into which the Sanhedrim was 
divided. 

Said, Men and brethren. Rendered simply, 
‘said, Brethren.’ This time he omits the words 
‘and fathers,’ with which he prefaced his address 
on the steps of ‘ Antonia,’ to the multitude crowd- 
ing in the temple area below him. TZhem it was 
a more impassioned address, and he appealed 
especially to the elders present; mow, standing 
formally arraigned before the Sanhedrim, he re- 
members his ancient position among them,—a 
position he is conscious he has surely, by his long 
devotion to his Master, never forfeited. So 
he begins as an equal speaking to equals; a 
former Sanhedrist to his ancient colleagues : 
‘Brothers !’ 

I have lived in all good conscience before God 
until this day. Well paraphrased by ‘I have 
lived as a true and loyal Jew, for the service 
and glory of God, from my youth up until now.’ 
Paul more than once refers in a similar way to 
‘conscience.’ So in 2 Tim. i. 3, he says he 
had all his life served God with a pure conscience ; 
and again, in 1 Tim. i. 5, he writes how a good 
conscience was the end of the commandment. 
See, too, Rom. ii. 15. Paul teaches us that a man 


must never act against the dictates of his conscience, 
though, however, he plainly demonstrates from his 
own early experience that conscience is by no 
means an infallible guide ; z¢ requires light from on 
high. He shows us again, by his own example, 
from what ‘ good conscience before God’ proceeds : 
I. From true faith in Christ, by which the remis- 
sion of sins is obtained. 2. From the assurance 
of Divine grace. 3. From the faithful performance 
of the duties of our calling. 

The words ‘until this day’ cover ad/ his pre- 
ceding life. He felt he had acted conscientiously 
before the Damascene vision, according to the dim 
light he then possessed ; and a/ter that solemn 
meeting with the Lord Jesus by the way, he had 
changed his life and conversation, according to 
the dictates of his conscience, illuminated by the 
ever presence of the Holy Spirit sent by his 
Master. 

Ver. 2, And the high priest Ananias. We 
can imagine the wrath of the haughty prelate at 
the first words of the accused. What unheard of 
presumption that this Paul, a renegade and out- 
cast, the enemy ‘of all that the Sanhedrim held 
sacred,’ should dare to arrogate to himself ‘a 
brotherhood with them.’ His former close con- 
nection with that august senate only rendered his 
present strange claim more insupportable ; and 
when the poor prisoner went on to assert that, 
after all the years of apostasy, Nazarene leader 
though he had been, he was still a loyal Jew, 
faithful to the God of his fathers, the anger of 
the high priest flamed forth, and he bade the 
officials standing near the accused to smite him 
on the mouth. : 

Ananias, who presided over this meeting of the 
Sanhedrim, the son of Nebedzeus, was appointed 
to this high office by Herod, king of Chalcis, in 
A.D. 48, some ten years before St. Paul was 
arraigned before the supreme Jewish council. 
While Cumanus was procurator of Judzea, Quad- 
ratus, president of Syria, arrested and sent Ananias 
to be tried at Rome, on the complaint of the 
Samaritans, A.D. 52. Herod Agrippa the younger 
procured the acquittal of the Jewish party, whom 
the Samaritans accused of certain acts of violence. 
Ananias then resumed the high-priesthood. He 
was superseded by Ismael, the son of Phabi, just 
before the-departure of Felix from Judea. This 
change was brought about by Herod Agrippa the 
younger, A.D. 59. He then held the great office 
of high priest for about eleven years, an un- 
usually lengthened period in those stormy days 
of intrigue. After his deposition, he still con- 
tinued to exercise great influence among his 
countrymen. He was famous for-his violent and 
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illegal acts. This evil though successful man was 
assassinated by the Sicarii at last. 

Commanded them that stood by him to smite 
him on the mouth. A similar insult was offered 
to the Lord Jesus when He stood accused before 
the same council, John xviii. 22. Commentators 
often quote from Morier’s Second Fourney through 
Persia to show that this treatment is by no means 
uncommon in the unchanging East in our,own 
days. ‘As soon as the ambassadors came,’ writes 
this traveller, ‘he punished the principal offenders 
by causing them to be beaten before them; and 
those who had spoken their minds too freely, Ze 
smote upon the mouth with a shoe ;? and in another 
passage Morier writes thus, ‘‘‘ Call the Ferasches,” 
exclaimed the king, ‘‘let them beat the culprits 
until they die !’” The Ferasches appeared, and beat 
them violently ; and when they attempted to say 
anything in their defence, they were struck in the 
mouth.’ 

Ver. 3. Then said Paul unto him, God shall 
smite thee, thou whited wall. These strange 
words, spoken no doubt in hot anger and excite- 
ment by the indignant prisoner, must of course be 
understood not as an imprecation, but as a pro- 
phetic denunciation of a future doom. The 
prophecy was fulfilled to the letter, for in the 
early days of the Jewish war, we learn from 
Josephus, that in consequence of a sedition raised 
by his own son Eleazar, the Sicarii, led by 
Menahem, the son of Judas of Galilee, entered 
Jerusalem, and after committing many evil ex- 
cesses, burned the palace of this Ananias, and 
having dragged him and his brother Hezekiah 
from their place of concealment, murdered them 
both (Bell. Fud. ii, 17, 9). The expression 
‘whited wall,’ or hypocrite, was used with a slight 
variation by the Lord to the Pharisees and scribes 
(Matt. xxiii. 27; Luke xi. 44). The simile, after 
this use by their Master, had most likely become 
proverbial among the Christians of the first days, 
and was singularly applicabie in the case of this 
violent and haughty priest, who no doubt presented 
externally, as he sat on his throne of honour in the 
Sanhedrim, with his grey hair and white priestly 
garments, girt with the insignia of his lofty office, 
a venerable and imposing appearance ; but zmzer- 
nally, his heart was full of rage and of deadly 
hatred, of injustice and tyranny. The Jews, asa 
rule, painted their sepulchres conspicuously white, 
that they might not defile themselves by unexpect- 
edly coming in contact with them. Thus the walls 
of the sepulchre would be white and fair-seeming to 
the eye, but they would contain within, dead men’s 
bones and a mass of putrefying corruption. This 
is most probably the thought contained in St. 
Paul’s comparison, ‘’Thou whited wall ;’ although 
it is possible the allusion was simply to a wall 
roughly and coarsely built of clay, and then neatly 
and carefully coloured wAz¢e to imitate stone on 
the outside. 

This expression of anger on the part of Paul 
was no doubt a singular one; and aithough the 
hasty wrathful words were allowed by God to take 
the form, in this case, of a prophecy, they are not 
to be excused. Paul himself evidently felt he had 
done wrong by thus giving way to what seems to 
be a natural expression of fiery indignation. We 
hear him, after a moment’s reflection, recalling 
them and expressing his sorrow for having uttered 
them. In this passage again, as so often in these 
Divine records, we cannot help noticing the strict 
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accuracy of the compiler of these ‘ Acts’ of the 
first days ; concealing nothing, passing over no- 
thing which belonged to the memories of the first 
grand days of Christianity, though these memories 
contained not a few details which could not fail to 
mar in the eyes of coming generations the charac- 
ters of those great ones,—men like Peter, and Paul, 
and Barnabas, whom the Holy Ghost had made 
choice of to lay the early stories of the Church of 
Christ on earth. 

We dare not blame very hardly this very natural 
ebullition of anger on the part of the long-suffering 
apostle, who was thus requited, by an insulting 
and painful blow, inflicted by the order of the 
high priest, for his brave patient life of utter self- 
denial and_self-surrender, seeing that the noble 
Luther (quoted by Lange) thus writes of the trans- 
action: ‘If St. Paul in this manner assails the 
priest who was appointed by the law of Moses, 
why should I hesitate to assail those painted 
bishops and monks that come from the pope, 
without any authority from God or from man.’ ~ 

But though perhaps we should be slow to blame, ~ 
we may at least compare the conduct of the ser- 
vant Paul with the behaviour of the Master Christ, 
when He stood as a prisoner before these same 
haughty judges. Jerome felt this, and very hotly 
asks, ‘Where (Zere) is that patience of the Redeemer, 
who, when He was brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, opened not his mouth, but gently says to 
the men that struck Him: ‘‘IfI have spoken evil, 
bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest 
thou Me?....” Wedo not then detract from 
the apostle ; but we do proclaim the glory of the 
Lord, who, when He suffered in the flesh, rose 
grandly above all sense of injury done to the flesh, 
rose above the weakness of the flesh.’ . 

For sittest thou to judge me after the law. 
As we shall point out further down, there is no 
ground for supposing that Paul, when he thus 
spoke in fierce wrath, was for a moment ignorant 
who it was to whom he addressed his bitter words, 
‘thou whited wall.’ He pointedly here addresses 
as ‘the whited wall’ the one presiding over that 
august and venerable assembly with which he was 
once so intimately acquainted. 

Ver. 4. And they that stood by said, Revilest 
thou God’s high priest? It was—and St. Paul 
knew it well—contrary to the law of Moses (see 
Ex. xxii. 28, subsequently quoted by him) to 
revile one placed in a position of authority, such 
as the high priest, or any one sitting as president 
of the Sanhedrim council, —‘ the father of the house 
of judgment,’ as the Talmud calls him. 

Ver. 5. Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, 
that he was the high priest: for it is written, 
Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people. What is meant by these words? ‘I wist 
not (od% #2») that he was the high priest.’ 
Several well-meant but mistaken interpretations 
have been suggested in order to avoid what seems 
the only correct conclusion, viz. that Paul on this 
occasion ‘spoke unadvisedly with his lips,—a 
fault which the noble-hearted man was himself, as 
we shall see, swift to acknowledge. Of these, the 
following are the principal: (a) Paul did not fer- 
sonally know the high priest. He had been 
absent—save on his very few brief visits—for so 
many years (between twenty and thirty) from 
Jerusalem, and the high priest was so frequently 
changed, that he did not know this high priest 
Ananias by sight. (d) ‘I wist not ;’ in other words, 
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_ Paul said: I did not know that it was the president 
of the Sanhedrim who was addressing me. I 
heard, indeed, va voice commanding the rough 
officer to smite me on the mouth; but my dim 
vision prevented me from distinguishing the 
speaker. (c) Paul would not acknowledge one who 
could thus transgress the Jaw, who could forget 
himself so far as to give such an unjust and cruel 
command as the order to smite on the mouth a 
defenceless prisoner pleading for his life before so 
august a court. This interpretation of the words 
would then understand them as spoken ‘ironically.’ 
(d) The apostle did not consider that Ananias was 
the lawful high priest. He looked on him only as 
the puppet set up by Rome, or Rome’s agent, the 
younger Agrippa, and not as the legally consti- 
tuted head of the sacred Jewish hierarchy. But of 
these (a), (c), and (d) are quite unsatisfactory, mere 
baseless suppositions; while (4) is refuted by 
the fact already referred to in these notes. Paul 
(ver. 3) speaks expressly to the president ‘sitting 
there to judge him after the law ;’ so the dimness 
of his eyesight cannot be pleaded asan excuse. It 
is better then to concede, as we have done above 
(see note on ver. 3), that Paul, at once recognising 
he was wrong, simply and truthfully confesses that 
when he had uttered the reviling angry words, 
he had_ not considered that it was the high priest 
of Israel whom he was addressing. We might 
paraphrase Paul’s words thus: I spake the 
angry words without reflection. JI thought at 
that moment of bitter indignation nothing of high 
priest or president of the supreme council of 
Israel. Had I reflected, I had never spoken 
thus ; for it is written in the sacred Jaw, which I 
reverence with as deep a veneration as any of you, 
* Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.’ 
“This quotation is verbatim from the Septuagint 
Version of Ex, xxii. 28. 

Ver. 6. But when Paul perceived that the one 
part were Sadducees, and the other Pharisees. 
The great council now for many years seems to 
have been divided roughly into two great parties, 
the Sadducees and the Pharisees. (See on the 
position held in Israel at this time by these two 
sects, Excursus at the end of the chapter.) 

He cried out in the council, Men and 
brethren, I am a Pharisee and the son of a 
Pharisee: of the hope and resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question. The true read- 
ing here is ‘the son of Pharisees.’ Paul’s conduct 
in thus involving the Pharisees and Sadducees 
present in the Sanhedrim in a violent dispute, 
has been the theme of much controversy. The 
very praise lavished on what has been called ‘a 
strategic act’ on the part of the apostle, raises 
doubts in the mind of the seeker after God, 
whether or no Paul’s action here was right 
and wise. For instance, the celebrated Roman 
Catholic expositor Cornelius A. Lapide, builds on 
it the famous maxim, ‘ The war of heretics is the 
peace of the Church.’ He calls this the only 
method of maintaining the unity of the Church. 
Alford’s words here are singularly happy: ‘ Surely 
no defence of Paul for adopting this course is 
required, but our admiration is due to his skill 
and presence of mind. Nor need we hesitate to 
regard such skill as the fulfilment of the promise, 
that in such an hour the Spirit of Wisdom should 
suggest words to the accused, which the accuser 
should not be able to gainsay. All prospect of a 
fair trial was hopeless. He well knew, from past 
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and present experience, that personal odium 
would bias his judges, and violence prevail over 
justice ; he therefore uses in the cause of truth the 
maxim so often perverted to the cause of falsehood, 
Divide et impera.’ 

On considering Paul’s words, ‘I am a Pharisee,’ 
it must not be forgotten that after all, the great 
doctrine which distinguished the Pharisees of 
those days was their belief in the resurrection. 
It was this which really separated them from their 
rivals the Sadducees. ‘The Pharisee teachers, it 
has been truly remarked, had given to this doctrine 
a prominence which it never had before. Many 
of their noblest members, even leaders, mainly 
on this account had been secret disciples of our 
Lord, such as Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, 
and fosstbly the Rabbi Gamaliel. Some seven 
or eight years before this time we know that 
already among the members of the Christian 
Church were many avowed Pharisees (see chap. 
xv. 5). The apostle really said, to use Plumptre’s 
paraphrase of his words here: ‘I am a Pharisee ; 
yes, I am one with you in all that is truest in your 
creed. I invite you to listen and see whether 
what I now proclaim to you is not the crown and 
completion of all your hopes and yearnings. Is 
not the resurrection of Jesus the one thing needed 
for a proof of that hope of the resurrection of the 
dead of which you and your fathers-have been 
witnesses ?’ 

There was a common ground on which Paul 
with the Christian teachers and the Pharisees 
met together, and the apostle longed to lead 
those who had already grasped a part of the truth 
yet higher into the regions of gospel light. Zhe 
hope of the fathers fulfilled by the coming of 
Jesus the Messiah, and the resurrection of the 
dead sealed by the resurrection of Christ, these 
two themes were the groundwork of all Paul’s 
preaching. We gather from the ‘Acts’ and the 
inspired Epistles that the Christianity of the first 
days was founded on the fact of the resurrection 
of Christ (see 1 Cor. xv. 15-20, where the apostle 
presses home this argument with what we may 
dare to term a sublime temerity). Thus Paul in 
his words, ‘I am a Pharisee.. . . of the hope 
and resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question,’ took his standing on the same platform 
with his former friends and now jealous and 
relentless foes the Pharisees. My only crime, he 
urged with passionate earnestness, is that I 
preach with a strange success that great doctriné 
of the resurrection, the maintaining of which at 
all risks, in an unbelieving and faithless genera- 
tion, is the reason of existence of the whole Pharisee 
sect. On that doctrine Paul as a Christian knew 
how to flash a new strong light, but the ‘ teaching’ 
itself for which he really suffered was only the 
teaching of the purest Pharisee school. 

Ver. 7. And when he had so said, there arose 
a dissension between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. The effect of Paul’s words was to 
suggest to one of the great parties, the Pharisees, 
that after all, the chief doctrines taught by this 
man and his fellow-believers were much more 
akin to their own school of teaching than were 
the doctrines of their rivals the Sadducees. It 
would surely never do, thought the Pharisee 
leaders, to unite with the Sadducees here, and do 
to death one who really is helping us and doing 
our work in opposition to those hateful unbe- 
lieving Sadducees. 
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Ver. 8. For the Sadducees say that there is 
no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit; but 
the Pharisees confess both. The strict accuracy 
of this description of the author of the ‘ Acts’ is 
borne witness to by Josephus, who tells us, in his 
Wars of the Fews, that ‘the Sadducees reject the 
permanence or existence of the soul after death, 
and the rewards and punishments of an invisible 
world ;’ and in his Axtiguities, that ‘the Sad- 
ducees hold that the souls of men perish with 
their bodies.’ The same Jewish writer speaks, on 
the other hand, of the Pharisees’ opinions in his 
Antijwities in the following terms: ‘Souls [of 
men] have an immortal strength, and are destined 
to be rewarded or punished in another state ac- 
cording to the life here, as it has been one of 
virtue or vice.’ It has been asked how the 
alleged unbelief of the Sadducees in angels and 
spirits can be reconciled with their acknowledg- 
ment of the Divine authorship of the Pentateuch, 
which contains so many accounts of the ap- 
pearance of angels, which holds so many distinct 
references to the life of the soul in another state 
(see, for instance, the words of the Eternal speaking 
from the burning bush, when He declares Himself 
to Moses to be the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob, though when He 
thus spoke these patriarchs had been long dead 
and buried, and we know the Eternal of Hosts 
was no God of the dead, only of the living ; there- 
fore these supposed dead ones must have been, 
when Moses listened to the voice from the flaming 
fire, still living, though not among men). Plumptre 
suggests the following able solution of this surface 
difficulty : ‘The great body of the higher priestly 
class were, we know, mere Sadducees (chap. v. 
17); and what on these principles was the 
meaning of the temple ritual? They were, in fact, 
carried along by one of the great waves of thought 
which were then passing over the ancient world, 
and were Epicureans and Materialists without 
knowing it. ... For them the angels of the 
Pentateuch were not distinct beings, but evan- 
escent manifestations of the Divine glory ’—like 
clouds. 

Ver. 9. The scribes that were of the Phari- 
sees’ part arose and strove. As a rule the 
‘scribes’ belonged to the sect of Pharisees, as 
that party reverently attended to the Law and the 
Prophets, and the multitude of traditions and 
teachings that had grown up round the sacred 
writings. These comments and interpretations 
were especially the charge of the ‘scribe.’ There 
were, however, some scribes attached to the 
sceptical Sadducees. They appear here promi- 
nently as being men of high culture and learning, 
and accustomed toargument. They were naturally 
put forward as the speakers. 

We find no evil inthis man. The appeal of 
Paul had found the heart of the Pharisee section 
in the Sanhedrim. These recognise ow that the 
Christian teacher was not the enemy they should 
fear : they and Paul had another and a common 
foe in the sceptic Sadducees. 

But if a spirit or an angel hath spoken to 
him, let us not fight against God. The words 
‘let us not fight against God’ do not occur in 
the most trustworthy and ancient Mss. They 
were evidently introduced from the speech of 
Gamaliel to the Sanhedrim spoken nearly a quarter 
of a century before (see Acts v. 39), to com- 
plete the sentence, which at first sight appears 
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unfinished. Some have supposed the concluding 
words were drowned in the tumultuous cries of 
the Sadducees, and were consequently unheard ; 
but the explanation suggested by Dr. Hackett is 
the most satisfactory, and probably represents the 
true cause of the seeming abruptness : ‘ Undoubt- 
edly a designed aposiopesis. A significant gesture 
or look toward the Sadducees expressed what was 
left unsaid: Jf a spirit spoke to him or an angel 
—that is not an impossible thing: the matter then 
assumes importance. For other examples of apo- 
siopesis, see Luke xix. 42, xxii. 42.’ It is possible 
there is a special reference here to what Paul had 
said in his speech*on the steps of the tower of 
Antonia concerning the appearance of Jesus to 
him on the way to Damascus. 

Ver. 10. And when there arose a great dis- 
sension, the chief captain, fearing lest Paul 
should have been pulled in pieces of them, 
commanded the soldiers to go down. The ex- 
citement in the council hall continued to increase. 
The Sadducees endeavouring to seize him as a 
blasphemer, the Pharisees laying hold on him to 
rescue and protect him, the apostle was literally 
in danger of being torn to pieces. Claudius 
Lysias, who was present in the assembly, at once 
intervened and ordered a guard of his soldiers to 
interpose and bring the accused again into the 
Roman barracks in Antonia. He felt he was 
responsible for the safety of one who claimed to 
be a citizen of Rome. 

Ver. 11. And the night following, the Lord 
stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer, Paul; 
for as thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so 
must thou bear witness also at Rome. Probably 
the Lord Jesus made this revelation to the apostle 
in a dream. Paul saw his Master standing by 
him, and heard His comforting cheering words. 
It was indeed a most solemn crisis in his eventful 
life. He had but just escaped death, owing his 
safety on the two preceding days alone to the 
intervention of the Roman soldiery. He was on 
the threshold of a prison whence he knew that, 
owing to the sleepless cunning of the Jewish hier- 
archy, there would be no going out till the morning 
of his execution. He had, besides, good reason 
for feeling very dispirited with the result of the 
witness he had borne at Jerusalem. 

All these gloomy thoughts no doubt weighed on 
the wearied apostle’s mind as he lay down and 
tried to sleep that night in the barrack prison- 
room in Antonia. But the Lord had pity on His 
harassed servant, and reassured him, telling him 
that not only would he be preserved in all his 
present dangers, but that, improbable as it then 
seemed, he would live to bear his gallant testi- 
mony in distant Rome—in Rome where he had so 
long and so earnestly desired to labour. ‘So may 
one crumb of Divine grace and help be multiplied 
to feed 5000 wants and anxieties’ (Alford). 
Paul’s voice, so said his Master to him, was to be 
heard in the two capitals of the world—in Jeru- 
salem the metropolis of the religious, and in 
Rome the metropolis of the civil world. The 
results of his preaching in each of these centres 
deserve attention. In Jerusalem, Paul’s mission 
was a complete failure: his words there were 
spoken to the winds, they were written upon the 
sand ; but when Paul left Jerusalem, the days of 
the city were numbered. In about ten years from 
the day when his pleading voice was drowned by 
the execrations in the temple, and a few hours 
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_ later in the Sanhedrim hall, not one stone of the 
doomed city was left on another. In Rome he 
helped to build up a flourishing church. His 
presence had been long looked for in the great 
metropolis; and when the sovereignty of the world 
was lost to the imperial city, the once despised 
religion of Paul and his companions restored to 
the Rome which had welcomed him and received 
his message, a new and even grander empire than 
the proudest of the early Czesars had ruled over. 
The words of the Master in the vision were in- 
deed fulfilled—fulfilied, too, in that deeper sense 
which the solemn word ‘to bear witness’ was 
beginning to assume in the familiar language of 
Christians. 

Paul would be preserved to help in laying the 
foundation stories of the Roman Church; and 
besides this, the day was not so far distant when 
the veteran soldier of Christ should again bear his 
true loyal witness to the Master, when in the 
martyr’s painful death he should pass to his rest 
at Rome. 


The Fews now conspire againsé the Life of Paul— 
The Romans, alarmed for his Safety, send him 
strongly guarded to Cesarea, the Headquarters 
of their Power in those Parts, 12-35. 


Ver. 12. And when it was day, certain of the 
Jews banded together, and bound themselves 
under a curse, saying that they would neither 
eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. ‘The 
contrast is great between the peaceful assurance 
thus secretly given to the faith of the apostle 
in his place of imprisonment and the active 
malignity of his enemies in the city’ (Howson, 
St. Paul). The Jews here alluded to were 
doubtless composed of Paul’s bitter foes from 
Asia then present in Jerusalem for the Pentecostal 
feast, together with his. Sadduczean opponents. 
It is more than probable that a considerable 
number of these Jews belonged to that wild and 
fanatic association which played so prominent a 
part in the Holy Land in the last years of Jeru- 
salem—the Sicarii or assassins. ‘These violent 
men bound themselves with a dreadful oath 


(kherem, Doan, avébewn), that is, they invoked the 


curse of God upon themselves in the event of 
their violating their vow, binding themselves 
neither to eat nor drink until they had murdered 
Paul, the enemy of their race. In the case of 
such fearful vows, by no means uncommon in that 
wild time of disorder and hatred, the Talmud, 
however, provided a loophole of escape for those 
who so rashly took this burden on themselves ; 
they furnished the means of releasing the man 
from the vow and the curse, if the carrying it 
out in its entirety became impossible: ‘ He 
that hath vowed not to eat anything, woe to him 
if he eat, and woe to him if he eat not: if he eat, 
he sinneth against his vow; if he eat not, he 
sinneth against his life. What must one do in 
such a case? Let him approach the wise ones, 
and they will release him from his vow, as it is 
written, ‘‘7%e tongue of the wise is health,” Prov. 
xii. 18’ (from the Talmud, quoted by Lightfoot, 
Hore Heb. et Talm.). The above is a fair specimen 
of the casuistry of the Jewish doctors, 

Ver. 14. And they came to the chief priests 
and elders, and said, We have bound ourselves 
under a great curse, that we will eat nothing 
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till we have slain Paul. No doubt the party 
of religious assassins went to that group of the 
Sanhedrim known as bitterly hostile to Paul. 
We have no definite information which would tell 
us that Ananias the high priest was a Sadducee ; 
but from our knowledge that by far the greater 
number of the priests in high position at that time 
belonged to that sect, and also from the tone of 
rancorous hatred assumed by Ananias towards 
Paul when he was arraigned before the council, 
we may conclude with some certainty that he did 
belong to that party, and was one of ‘the chief 
priests’ to whom the conspirators came. 

Ver. 15. Now therefore ye with the council 
signify to the chief captain that he bring him 
down unto you to-morrow . . and we, or 
ever he come near, are ready to kill him. 
This seems at first sight a strange story, that so 
monstrous a design should have been conceived 
and communicated to the chief priests and elders, 
—to the leading members, in fact, of the august 
council of the Sanhedrim,—and positively should 
have received the approval of these venerable 
men; ay, more than their approval, their hearty 
concurrence and the promise of their assistance. 
Still, strange as it may seem, it was in perfect 
accordance with the practice of the leading 
members of the Jewish state in these unhappy 
days. We read, for instance, in the Aztiguities 
of Josephus, how zealots of Jerusalem had con- 
spired together to assassinate Herod the Great 
because he had built an amphitheatre and cele- 
brated games in the Holy City. Philo, the 
famous Alexandrian Jew, who wrote in this age, 
and may be taken as a fair exponent of the views 
of morality which were held in the first century of 
the Christian era in the great Jewish schools, thus 
writes : ‘It is highly proper that all who have a 
zeal for virtue should have a right to punish with 
their own hands without delay those who are guilty 
of this crime’ [that is, forsaking what the ortho- 
dox Jew considered the worship of the true God] 
. . . ‘not carrying them before any magistrate, 
but that they should indulge the abhorrence of 
evil and the love of God which they entertain, by 
inflicting immediate punishment on such impious 
apostates—regarding themselves for the time as 
all things . . . judges . . . accusers, witnesses, 
the laws, the people ; so that, hindered by nothing, 
they may without fear and with all promptitude 
espouse the cause of piety’ (2/0, quoted by Dr. 
Hackett). ‘It is melancholy,’ writes Professor 
Plumptre, ‘to remember how often the casuistry 
of Christian theologians has run in the same 
groove. In this respect the Jesuit teaching 
absolves subjects from their allegiance to heretical 
rulers, and the practical issue of that teaching in 
the history of the Gunpowder Plot and of the 
murders perpetrated by Clement (Henry 111.) and 
by Ravaillac (Henry Iv.) presents only too painful 
a parallel.’ 

Ver. 16. And when Paul’s sister’s son heard 
of their lying in wait, he went and entered into 
the castle, and told Paul, It is singular that this 
is the only mention in the ‘ Acts’ of any of Paul’s 
relations. We hear nothing further of this young 
man. It is not probable that he or his mother— 
Paul’s sister—was resident in the Holy City, 
otherwise the apostle would hardly have lodged 
with Mnason during the visit (chap. xxi, 16). It 
is more likely that, as Paul had been years before, 
so his nephew now was a stranger student, per- 
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- haps from Tarsus, in the great Jerusalem schools ; 
and that there he had heard the plot against the 
arch-traitor to the old customs of Judaism, as some 
termed him, discussed. 

There were evidently many belonging to the 
family of the missionary apostle. We know there 
were some dwelling at Tarsus; here at Jerusalem 
we meet with his nephew ; at Rome, we also read 
in two passages of his kinsmen (Rom. xvi. 7 and 11). 

Apparently there was no difficulty of access to 
Paul in his temporary imprisonment in Antonia. 
Here, as in seyeral other places, the courtesy of 
the higher Roman officials towards the seemingly 
friendless and persecuted missionary is noticeable. 
See especially Acts xvi. 33, xxiv. 23, xxvi. 32, 
XXVii. 3, XXvili. 30. 

Ver. 17. Then Paul called one of the cen- 
turions unto him, and said, Bring this young 
man unto the chief captain. Attention has been 
justly called here to the fact that, although Paul 
iad just received the Divine promise of protection 
in all these present dangers, yet he neglected none 
of the ordinary means of safety which were pre- 
sented to him, evidently looking on them as the 
saving hand of the Lord stretched out to him. 
There was nothing of wild unreasoning enthusiasm 
in the great missionary apostle. 

Ver. 18. Paul the prisoner called me unto 
him, and prayed me, etc. The ‘prisoner ;’ the 
Greek word signifies ‘one bound.’ We may con- 
clude that Paul was fastened by a chain to the arm 
of a soldier. As a Roman citizen he was in cus- 
todia militaris. * We nay well believe that at this 
time he little thought how long that name (of the 
prisoner) would be used of him, first by others and 
then by himself, until it became as a title of honour 
in which he seemed to glory almost more than in 
that of apostle. Comp. Eph. iii. 1, iv. 1; Philem. 
vers. I and 9’ (Plumptre). 

Ver. 19. Then the chief captain took him by 
the hand. It is evident that the Roman com- 
mander was favourably impressed with something 
in Paul’s bearing, and probably with his words. 
He was clearly glad to be able in any way to assist 
him. His sympathies are evidently with Paul, not 
with his priestly foes, as years before Pilate’s had 
been with another prisoner greater than Paul. 

Claudius Lysias listens carefully to the story of 
the plot as it was detailed to him by Paul’s sister’s 
son, and is at once convinced of the truth of the 
information. To avoid the necessity of any further 
explanation with the Sanhedrim, he makes imme- 
diate preparation for sending the prisoner, who 
had evidently incurred such deep hatred at the 
hands of the turbulent and seditious Jews, under 
cover of the night, to the Roman headquarters at 
Czesarea, where resided an official of the highest 
rank. The custody and the ultimate disposal of 
such an important prisoner as Paul evidently was, 
the commander of the Jerusalem garrison felt 
ought to be in the hands of one armed with far 
greater authority than was possessed by the simple 
commander of a thousand. 

Ver. 23. And he called unto him two centu- 
rions, saying, Make ready two hundred soldiers 
to go to Cwsarea, and horsemen threescore and 
ten, and spearmen two hundred, at the third 
hour of the night. Four hundred and seventy 
soldiers seems to have been a large force to have 
guarded a single prisoner from the murderous 
design of forty Sicarii, but the disturbed uneasy state 
of the entire country must be borne in mind, and 
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the Roman commander in Antonia was perplexed 
and alarmed about the whole matter. He sus- 
pected there was more in the charge against 
Paul than met the eye, and was anxious to deliver 
the accused safe into the hands of the superior 
authority at Czesarea. The fact, too, of the 
Roman citizenship of the prisoner, whose death 
was evidently earnestly desired by the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, made him more cautious. This 
large and powerful escort was to set out in all 
secrecy, when it was dark, at the third hour of 
the night, —that is, nine o’clock in the evening, — 
as Claudius Lysias desired, if possible, to avoid 
any collision with the zealots and their supporters 
in the supreme council. There is some doubt as 
to the meaning of the Greek word translated 
‘spearmen ’ (32%0A@Gous), rendered in the Vulgate 
lancearios, as the term is never found in any Greek 
writings before the time of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, who makes use of it hundreds of years 
later to describe some light-armed troops. Some 
commentators, arguing from the meaning of the 
words with which the term is compounded, have 
supposed that they were a body-guard who pro- 
tected the right side of the commanding officer, 
others that they were military lictors. Ewald 
suggests they were Arabian auxiliaries attached to 
the Roman forces in Judzea, Arabia being famous 
for its slingers. On the whole, our English trans- 
lation ‘spearmen,’ which reproduces the Vulgate 
lancearit, is likely to be correct. 

Ver. 24. And bring him safe unto Felix the 
governor. ‘The career of this powerful and un- 
principled man, who, owing to his meeting with 
the despised Jew Paul, has obtained a conspicu- 
ous niche in history, is principally interesting to 
us as affording a good instance of the way in 
which high position and great dignity were acquired 
under the rule of the Czesars in the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era. Felix and _ his 
brother Pallas were originally slaves, and then 
freedmen in the house of a noble Roman lady, 
Antonia, mother of the Emperor Claudius, Pallas 
became the favourite and subsequently minister 
of the emperor. He procured for his brother 
Felix the important post of procurator of Judza 
about A.D. 52. The historian Tacitus writes of 
him as one who, trusting to his brother’s powerful 
influence at court, knew he could commit any 
wrong with impunity. He was notoriously avari- 
cious, cruel, and licentious, but withal a man of 
great energy and talent, wielding, however, as 
Tacitus tells us, ‘the power of a tyrant with the 
temper of a slave.’ According to Josephus, he 
was one of the most corrupt and oppressive 
governors ever despatched from Rome to rule over 

udzea. Suetonius, in his history of Claudius, 
mentions this Roman official as the ‘husband (in 
succession) of three queens :’—(1) Drusilla, the 
daughter of Juba, king of Mauritania, and Selene, 
the daughter of Antony and Cleopatra. (2) 
Another princess of the same name—Drusilla— 
the daughter of Herod Agrippa 1., and sister of 
Herod Agrippa I. ; she left her first husband 
Azizus, king of Emesa, to marry Felix. The 
name of the third royal lady who married this 
Roman is unknown, 

Felix reigned over Judzea some seven or eight 
years until he was recalled by Nero, who replaced 
him by Festus, A.D. 60. He owed his deposition 
to the fall of his brother Pallas, who was subse- 
quently put to death, A.D. 63. 
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Vers. 25, 26. He wrote a letter after this 
manner: Claudius Lysias unto the most excel- 
lent governor Felix sendeth greeting. This was 
in strict accordance with the Roman law, which 
directed a subordinate official, in sending a prisoner 
to the higher authority for trial, to send a written 
statement, termed an ‘ elogium,’ of the whole case. 
On this occasion, the ‘elogium’ was rather a letter 
in favour of Paul than a formal accusation. ‘The 
most excellent’ (ra xpariorw) was the official title 
which was usually given to a governor holding the 
office of Felix. Tertullus the orator thus ad- 
dresses the procurator in court (chap. xxiv. 3), and 
Paul, Festus (chap. xxvi. 25). In his dedication 
of the Gospel, Luke prefixes the same title to 
Theophilus (Luke i. 3). 

Ver. 27. Then came I with an army, and 
rescued him, having understood that he was a 
Roman. This is distinctly a false statement of 
the facts'as they stood. The commander in An- 
tonia wished his superior, Felix, to think that he 
had interfered on the prisoner’s behalf because he 
found Paul was a Roman citizen; but, in truth, 
he did not interpose until after Paul had been 
chained up to be scourged by his own orders. A 
desire to exhibit his zeal in the public service 
induced him to write this distorted view of the 
facts as they occurred. He evidently wished to 
throw a veil over the grave fault he had com- 
mitted in ordering a Roman citizen to be scourged. 
Meyer well calls attention here to the evidence for 
the genuineness of the letter afforded by this com- 
paratively trivial circumstance. The English 
Version, ‘ having come with an army, ’is not happy; 
it is better rendered ‘ with my soldiery,’ or ‘ with 
the guard.’ 

Ver. 29. Whom I perceived to be accused of 
questions of their law, but to have nothing laid 
to his charge worthy of death or of bonds. 
Death the highest, and bonds the lowest penalty 
of the law. Thus Claudius Lysias for his part, 
from a Roman’s point of view, expressed his belief 
in Paul’s innocency—a similar testimony was 
borne him by all his Roman judges, and also by 
King Herod Agrippa. The questions of their law 
in the Roman commander’s view were that this 
stranger had been in some way or other violating 
the rules of the great temple of Jerusalem, and 
had been asserting that he had seen and conversed 
with a hated Teacher whose death by crucifixion 
many years previously had been brought about by 
the Sanhedrim. This dead Rabbi, Paul affirmed, 
was alive, having risen from the dead. But, 
thought Claudius Lysias, a Roman citizen surely 
did not deserve death, or even bonds, for such 
trivial offences. 

Ver. 30. And when it was told me how that 
the Jews laid wait for the man, I sent straight- 
way tothee. ‘Though I thought him innocent,’ 
writes Claudius Lysias, ‘yet, hearing of this fur- 
ther plot against the life of a Roman citizen, I 
judged it wise to refer the whole matter to you, 
the chief authority in Judzea, as the affair may be 
more serious than I have deemed it to be.’ The 
soldier evidently suspected the affair of Paul 
was mixed up with some movement against the 
Roman power. 

Ver. 31. Then the soldiers, as it was com- 
manded them, took Paul, and brought him by 
night to Antipatris. This was the ancient Caphar 
Saba (town of Saba), and was built by Herod the 
Great, and then named after his father Antipater. 
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It is about ten miles from Lydda. This town is 
forty Koman miles from Jerusalem. The escort 
probably arrived there on the day following the 
night on which they left the tower of Antonia. 
There were twenty-six miles still to be travelled 
before they reached Czesarea. 

Ver. 32. On the morrow they left the horse- 
men to go with him, and returned to the 
castle. That is to say, on the morrow after they 
arrived at Antipatris. Here the foot-soldiers re- 
turned to the Jerusalem garrison. As the prisoner 
had been escorted forty miles from Jerusalem, 
there was no longer anything to dread from the 
Sicarii of the plot, and the party of seventy horse 
were an amply sufficient guard for the remaining 
twenty-six miles. These were, we read, safely 
travelled, and Paul was presented to the procurator 
Felix at Caesarea. - 

Ver. 34. He asked of what province he was, 
Felix was not the principal Roman official in that 
part of the Empire. The proconsul of Syria bore 
supreme authority over Judeea. Felix was pro- 
curator or deputy of Judzea under that great official. 
The powers, however, of the procurators were con- 
siderable. Still, in the matter of trying a Roman 
citizen, accused by so mighty a body as the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, Felix deemed it expedient to inquire 
respecting the nationality of the prisoner, as it 
might have been desirable to have sent him at 
once to the seat of the government of some other 
procurator or proconsul. Compare the procurator 
Pilate’s action in sending our Lord, a Galilean, to 
be judged of Herod, Luke xxiii. 6, 7.. When he 
heard he was from Cilicia, he determined to try 
him at once in Czsarea. The political motives 
which induced him to retain a Cilician in Judza 
are to us now unknown. 

Ver. 35. I will hear thee, said he, when thine 
accusers are also come. The Greek word ren- 
dered ‘I will hear,’ suggests the idea of a com- 
plete and searching investigation into all the 
matters in question. 

And he commanded him to be kept in Herod’s 
judgment hall. Better rendered ‘in Herod’s 
pretorium.’ This was the palace built by Herod 
the Great for his own residence ; it now was used 
as the official dwelling of the Roman governor. 
Most likely some portion of it was set apart as the 
lodgings of state prisoners. We know later that 
during the imprisonment at Czesarea, Paui had 
many privileges rarely accorded to one in his con- 
dition. His friends were allowed to visit him as 
they pleased (chap. xxiv. 23). He was, we must 
remember, a Roman prisoner and uncondemned ; 
nor is it improbable that secretly the hostility of 
the chief priests and Sanhedrim pleaded for him 
with Felix. 


Excursus. 
THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES. 


These two parties made up the Sanhedrim 
during the lifetime of the Lord, and later during 
the thirty-eight years which elapsed between the 
resurrection niorning and the fall of Jerusalem and 
breaking up of the Jewish polity. The same of 
Pharisee, though not the party itself, we first meet 
with in the Gospels, where these rigid though, 
it seems, at times hypocritical professors of 
a strict Judaism meet as in opposition to the 
broader and more universal teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Our information respecting them, however, 
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'. comes mainly from the Jewish writer Josephus, 


who composed his annals and memoirs at a time a 
little, but only a very little, later than the presumed 
date of the three synoptical Gospels (Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke). The term Pharisees is a 
Hebrew (Aramaic) term, and signifies ‘the sepa- 
rated ones.’ They appeared first as the champions 
of the old Jewish life and worship which were 
threatened by the desire of Antiochus Epiphanes 
to graft on the old life and worship, Greek customs 
and even worship. We find them later, in the 
time of the Asmonean John Hyrcanus, a powerful 
and popular party, in deadly opposition to the 
spirit which under foreign rule was gradually 
undermining the ancient life and traditions then 
growing more and more dear to the majority of 
the Jewish people, as they lost all hope of political 
independence. These earnest men busied them- 
selves in collecting the traditions of the older 
rabbis, and in drawing a more and ever more 
rigid line between the Jewish and Gentile nations. 
They taught the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead and of rewards and punishments in 
another life, and here was the point of contact 
between them and the disciples of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. In this last age of Israel in Jerusalem, the 
Pharisees were divided into two schools—the fol- 
lowers of Shammai ‘ the Binder,’ as he was termed, 
and of Hillel ‘the Looser.” The former were 
rigid in their observance of the Sabbath, hard and 
even bitter in spirit towards all who disagreed 
with them. The latter were men of a broader and 
more universal culture; their moral training was of 
a more general and gentle spirit, more adapted to 
the needs and ordinary life of men and women. It 
was from Jews of the school of Shammai that the 
persecutors of Christianity were chiefly drawn. 
The strange fact connected with these ‘ separated 
ones’ was that they were utterly unconnected with 
the priesthood, and often in bitter opposition to it. 
The higher offices of the Jewish hierarchy were 
held during the life of our Lord and the period 
treated of in the ‘ Acts’ by men who belonged to 
the other party in the Sanhedrim, ¢he Sadducees. 
The word ‘ Sadducee’ is connected with the 
Hebrew word signifying ‘righteous,’ but it is not 
clear whether the sect derived their name from 
this word,—that is, from some pretensions originally 
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made by its members to a true or perhaps exclu- 
sive righteousness,—or from one Zadok, the disciple 
of Antigonus, who taught that ‘men should not 
be servants who do their master’s will for a 
reward ;’ and the scholar and his cheerless school, 
it is said, developed this teaching into a denial of 
the resurrection which formed the reward for the 
righteous. In the time of Jesus Christ and His 
followers, most of the leading members of the 
priesthood, including the varied distinguished men 
who held the office of high priest during the last 
forty years of Jerusalem, were Sadducees, and 
with them were associated many of the wealthiest 
and most influential of the Jews. Admitting the 
authority of the written law, they declined to 
receive the mass of traditions which had grown 
up about it. They denied the existence of angels 
and spirits, and taught there was no resurrection, 
no such thing as immortality. On every point 
they were at issue with the Lord and His disciples. 
Every fresh convert to Christianity was an addi- 
tional hater of Sadduceeism. No wonder, then, 
that Caiaphas and Annas watched for the moment 
when they could crucify the Lord, or that their 
successor in the high-priestly office, Ananias, 
thirsted to destroy the Lord’s disciple, the brilliant 
and successful Paul of Tarsus. The irreconcilable 
differences in religious belief between these two 
parties in the state and great council was one of 
the principal causes of the weakness of Israel 
during those last sad years. We can scarcely 
estimate oz what the effect upon the people must 
have been of the dreary unbelief of the great priestly 
order. To Sadduceeism and its cold and passion- 
less teaching must be ascribed in no small degree 
the rapid spread of such wild enthusiastic societies 
as the zealots and the Sicarii (assassins), The 
mass of the nation revolted from the polished 
unbelief of their national leaders. The avowed 
disbelief of the hierarchy of Israel in the glorious 
hopes of an hereafter, repelled and alienated the 
hearts of that strange people, which through such 
varied fortune and misfortune ever clung with a 
passionate love to the old promises made to their 
fathers, and thousands were thus induced to 
welcome the fanaticism and wild enthusiasm of 
those sects who contributed in so large a degree 
to the final catastrophe. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Paul at Cesarea—The Trial before Felix—Tertullus the Platonian’s Speech 
accusing Paul—The Apostles Defence. 


I ND after “ five days ? Ananias the high priest ° descended Bap 
with the elders, and w2t# a certain orator xamed Ter- Peg 

2 tullus, who “informed “the governor against Paul. And when {?-<h-xsit. 
} ] J, 2 artihlire AG : ¢ Ch xxv. 6, 

he was called forth,’ Tertullus began to accuse him, saying, Gi cn. 


Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quietness,’ and that very gSexn ii. 


worthy deeds are done unto this 


1 better, ‘came down.’ 


? better, ‘summoned.’ 


nation* by thy providence, Ver ro. See 
Mat. xxvii. 2. 
5 “iterally, ‘peace. 


* better rendered, ‘and that many excellent regulations are secured to this 


nation,’ e¢c. 
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3 We “accept zt always, and in all places, * most noble® Felix, /See Lu. viii 
4 with all thankfulness. Notwithstanding, that I be not further g See Lu. is 


tedious unto thee, I pray ¢#ee that thou wouldest hear us of thy . in the Gk. 
Zz So ch. xvii. 6. 


5 “clemency a few words. For we have found this man a pesti- #See Mat. 


XXIV. 14. 


lent fellow, and *a mover of sedition® among all the Jews ’ ae ne 
throughout *the world, and a ringleader of the 7 sect of the? “CP Jo xiii 


6 Nazarenes: Who also hath gone about® ‘to profane the *¥P<™ 
temple: whom we took, and would have ™ judged according to , @"32% 4, 


7 our law. ” But the chief captain Lysias came upon us, and with 436%? 


8 great violence took 4zm away out of our hands, * Commanding +. ch, xxi, 
his accusers to come unto thee:*® by 4examining of whom apes 
thyself mayest take knowledge of all these zhings whereof we ‘> 2** 

9g accuse him. And the Jews also assented,’ saying that these deepsea 
things were so. eae 

to. Then Paul, after that ‘the governor had beckoned™ unto oSte ch. xvii 
him to speak, answered, Forasmuch as I know that thou hast Rscete. 


been of many years a judge unto this nation, I do the more” pa ee 
11 cheerfully ’ answer for myself: Because that thou mayest Sie a 
understand, that there are yet but 7 twelve days since I * went “= Seat ‘ 
12 up to Jerusalem ‘for to worship. ” And they neither found me a Ch. avi 2 
in the temple ’ disputing with any mam, neither raising up the ae pe 
13 people, neither in the synagogues, nor in the city: ” Neither i geay ose 


14 can they prove ¢he things whereof they now accuse me. But _,ch. wii 6. 


this I confess unto thee, that after *the way which they call , 


e See ch. xxiii. 


“heresy,"* so * worship I the God of my fathers, “believing 1%, ©p- Job 


XXVi1l. 6. 
all zhéngs which are written in the law and the prophets: * 73,0, * 373 
15 And have “hope towards God, which they themselves also , 2° %r. 


allow,'® that there shall be a ‘ resurrection of the dead,’ “both ,Q ¥en wii 


16 of the just and unjust. And herein do I exercise myself, “to eet ne 
f : ; Rom. xv. 
have always a conscience ¥ void of offence toward God, and 7 22°8- Cor. 
17 toward men. Now “after * many years I came ? to bring alms 2 Cot v4 
18 to my nation, and offerings. *Whereupon” ? certain Jews from ch. i 293 
al. ii, 10. 
&Lu. xii. x 
5 oy ‘most excellent.’ ser Bi 
6 Some, though by no means all the older authorities, read ‘seditions’ ¢ Ch. xxi, 26, 
instead of ‘ sedition’ here. 27, XXVi. 21. 


7 omit ‘the’ before ‘ Nazarenes.’ 

8 Tterally, ‘hath tried.’ 

9 The majority of the more ancient authorities here omit the words, ‘and 
would have judged according to our law. But the chief captain Lysias came 
upon us, and with great violence took 42m away out of our hands, commanding 
his accusers to come unto thee.’ 

10 The older authorities here, instead of ‘assented, vead ‘assailed him.’ 

11 Jetter, ‘had signed to him.’ 

12 The older authorities here read simply ‘ cheerfully.’ 

18 gy better rendered, ‘which they call a sect.’ 

14 Zjterally, ‘which are according to the law and written in the prophets.’ 

15 Literally, ‘which they themselves also wait for.’ ; 

16 Some, though by no means all the older authorities, omit the words‘o the 
dead.’ 

7 Setter, ‘while doing this,’ ov ‘in the midst of these occupations.’ 
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” Asia'* found me purified in the temple, neither with multi- See ch. iio 
19 tude, nor with tumult: ” Who ought to have been here "* before *Ch. xxiti. 39, 
20 thee, and object,!* if they had ought against me. Or else let 

these same here say, if®° they have found any evil doing in me, 
21 °while I stood before the council, Except z¢ be for this one ¢Ch. xxii. 30 
voice, that I cried standing among them, ¥ Touching the resur- 4Ch. xxiii. 6 
rection of the dead I am cailed in question by you this day. 

And when Felix heard these ¢hings,”’ having more ” perfect = 
knowledge of ” that way, he deferred them, and said, “ When Vee 
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22 g See ch. xxiii, 


Lysias the chief captain shall come down, I will ‘know the *S@.3" 
23 

to keep Paul,” and “to let Aim have liberty,“ and that he «Ch = 
should forbid none of his * acquaintance to minister or come* | ch. 2 A 

24 1 Tim. v.8 
wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent for Paul, and heard SeeJoi 1 

25 him concerning ™ the faith in Christ.** And as he reasoned of “Se ch x= 
= Pet aon 
trembled, and answered, Go thy way for this time; * when I ”Seeo™ =v 


uttermost of your matter.” And he commanded a centurion 

ch. xxvii. 3. 
unto him. And after certain days, when Felix came with his (dg 
righteousness, *temperance, and 7 judgment to come, Felix *S¢h.¥,3 
have a convenient season, I will call for thee. He hoped also 730%” 


26 


2. See 
that “money should have been given him of Paul, that he eee 
might loose him :*” wherefore he sent for him the oftener, and 

27 communed with him. But after two years Porcius Festus came 


into Felix’ room: and Felix, ? willing to show the Jews a ?gh i. 
pleasure, left Paul bound. 


18 The translation here should run, ‘While doing this they found me purified 
in the temple, neither with a crowd nor with tumult: but there were certain 
Jews from Asia—who should have been here,’ ec. The greater part, though 
not all, of the older authorities read as above. The Authorized Version here does 
not represent the ‘ Received (Recepius) Greek Text, which in this case, singularly 
enough, ts the best attested. 

19 more literally, ‘and to accuse me.’ 

20 The older authorities omit ‘if ;’ render then, ‘what wrong-doing they have 
found in me.’ Some, though not the majority, of the older authorities omit ‘in 
me.’ 

21 The older authorities here omit ‘heard these things; 
Felix put them off, having,’ edc. 

22 or better, ‘1 will inquire fully into your case.’ 

23 The older authorities omit ‘Paul ;’ render then literally, ‘And he gave 
orders . . . that he should be kept.’ 

24 Setter, ‘and should have indulgence.’ 

25 The older authorities omit the words ‘ or come.’ 

26 Many of the older authorities insert ‘ Jesus’ after * Christ.’ 

27 The older authorities omit the words * that he might loose him.’ 


render then, ‘ But 


The Trial of St. Paul at Caesarea before Felix— 
Tertullus, on the part of the Sanhedrim, ac- 
cuses the Apostle, 1-9. 


Ver. 1. And after five days Ananias the high 
priest descended with the elders. That is to 
say, five days after Paul’s departure with the 
armed escort from Jerusalem. Roman usage re- 
quired that a case referred to the higher tribunal 
like this should be proceeded with as soon as 
possible. The bigh priest himself came in person 


with some of the sanhedrists, as the case was of 
great importance to the Sadducee party. ‘ De- 
scended,’ more intelligibly rendered ‘came down,’ 
the usual expression when a journey from the high 
land on which the old capital was built to the low 
coast district of Czesarea is spoken of. 

And with a certain orator named Tertullus. 
The ‘orator’ or rhetorician was an advocate 
acquainted with the forms of Roman law, employed 
by the Sanhedrim to conduct their cases in the 
governor’s court at Czesarea; the Latin term is 


= 
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‘orator forensis’ or ‘causidicus.’ There were many 
of these men practising in the provincial governors’ 
courts, some of them thus training themselves for 
the more important contentions of the Forum in 
Rome (see Cicero's oration for Ccelius). It has 
been urged that this address of Tertullus was 
spoken in the Latin tongue, as originally Latin 
appears to have been insisted on as the language 
of the law courts throughout the Empire. But 
from a passage in Dio Cassius, it seems that under 
the emperors Greek was permitted, if more con- 
venient to be used, even in Rome itself. It is 
most improbable that Latin could have been used 
in a provincial court of Judzea ; we may therefore 
conclude with some certainty that the language 
used on this occasion was Greek. The alleged 
Latinisms of the speech of Tertullus sprang natur- 
ally from the forms of procedure and certain of 
the technical terms being originally derived from 
Rome. The name Tertullus is a common one, 
being a diminutive of Tertius; Tertullianus, the 
famous Christian lawyer and writer (A.D. 190-200) 
in North Africa, is another form of the same nameas 
Tertiusor Tertullus. Ewaldconjecturesthislawyer, 
employed by the Sanhedrim, was one of the Jeru- 
salem synagogue of the Libertines, mentioned in 
chap. vi. 9, A.D. 33-34. 

Ver. 2. Tertullus began to accuse him, saying, 
Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quietness. 
The counsel for the Sanhedrim appears to have 
commenced his address before the court of Felix 





Coin of Felix. 


with the most exaggerated flattery of the procura- 
tor; yet at the bottom of his fulsome compliments, 
it could not be denied there was a substratum of 
truth. Felix, during his long and burdensome 
administration, had at least distinguished himself 
by his strong measures to put down brigandage 
and deeds of violence in Judzea, and had waged 
ceaseless warfare against those wandering bands 
of Sicarii (assassins) which had begun to infest the 
country. ‘Tacitus, no friend to Felix or his 
government, relates how, on the occasion of a 
bitter quarrel between Felix and the governor of 
Galilee, V. Cumanus, the procurator of Judea was 
supported by the president of Syria, Quadratus, 
and guietness was restored to the province (‘quies 
Provinciz reddita,’ Amz. xii. 54). ‘As to the 
number of robbers whom he caused to be crucified, 
and of those whom he brought to be punished, 
they were a multitude not to be enumerated’ 
(Wars of the Fews, Josephus). Yet, on the other 
hand, this cruel and ambitious man keptin his pay 
a number of Sicarii himself, fanning instead of 
really quelling the seditious spirit then everywhere 
abroad. On one occasion, for instance, the hired 
assassins of Felix murdered in the temple, at the 
instigation of their employer, Jonathan the reigning 
high priest, once the friend of the Romans. It 
was this infamous governor to whom the advocate 
of the Sanhedrim was pleased to address such false 
honeyed words, in the hope of gaining his favour- 
able attention to his accusation of Paul. 

And that very worthy deeds are done unto this 


nation. Rather ‘reforms’ or ‘improvements, 
according to the reading of the more trustworthy 
mss. There was absolutely no ground for this 
statement of Tertullus ; within two years of this 
time, Felix was accused by the Jews of bad govern- 
ment, and the accusation supported by such un- 
deniable proof that he was recalled from his 
province to Rome, and only escaped punishment 
through the influence of his brother Pallas, which, 
though waning, was still powerful at the court of 
the Ceesar. 

By thy providence. 7Tud providentid, Provi- 
dentia Ce@saris, is a common inscription on the 
coins of the emperors. It was a skilful and 
delicate piece of flattery, to weave this well-known 
phrase of imperial adulation into his words of 
praise on this occasion. 

Ver. 3. We accept it always, and in all places, 
most noble Felix, ‘ Not only here in thy presence 
and at this moment do we acknowledge our deep 
debt of gratitude as a nation to thee; but also at 
all times and in all places do we speak in grate- 
ful terms of thee,’—thus adding to the gross 
words of flattery already used, a most trans- 
parent falsehood. ‘The name of Felix was among 
Jews everywhere a byword for cruelty, lust, and 
greed. 

Ver. 4. Notwithstanding, that I be not further 
tedious unto thee. kt were as though the advo- 
cate saw signs of impatience in the unrighteous 
judge before him. Felix, who was with all his 
faults an able man, could not avoid discerning 
the shameless nature of the lying words of the 
unprincipled plausible orator. 

I pray thee that thou wouldest hear me of thy 
clemency. One falsehood more did Tertullus 
think proper to introduce into his harangue. The 
‘clemency’ of Felix, to which as a well-known 
characteristic feature of the governor’s conduct he 
alluded, was perhaps the last point he ought to 
have dwelt on in that cruel selfish life. 

Ver. 5. For we have found this man a pestilent 
fellow. The Greek word rendered ‘a pestilent 
fellow,’ literally signifies ‘a plague or pestilence.’ 
But it is used by Demosthenes, as here, to designate 
a designing, dangerous person. 

A mover of sedition among all the Jews 
throughout the world. The ‘ world’ here means 
the Roman ordis terrarum, in other words, ‘the 
Roman Empire,’ which, in the days of Paul, em- 
braced so vast an area in the East as well as the 
West. This charge of teaching sedition was no 
new one. The Jews of Thessalonica, when they 
arrested Jason and other friends of Paul, accused 
the apostle and his companions of being ‘those 
who had turned ¢he world upside down... . 
doing things contrary to the decrees of Cesar, 
saying that there is another king, Jesus’ (see 
chap. xvii. 6, 7). It was the same accusation 
which had in old days worked upon Pilate when 
the Master stood before him. The jealous Roman 
governors were always ready to give ear to any 
information respecting alleged treason against the 
Majesty of the state. 

And a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes. 
This was really in the eyes of the Jews ¢e offence 
which Paul had committed. It was here urged by 
the Sanhedrim advocate Tertullus, before a Roman 
tribunal, as an offence against the laws of the 
Empire, inasmuch as the prisoner was an acknow- 
ledged chief of a worship not licensed and approved 
by the state, and an introducer of strange gods. 
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_ This is the only passage in the New Testament 
where the word ‘ Nazarenes’ is used to denote 
‘the Christians.’ We know it was the ordinary 
Jewish appellation by which the disciples of Jesus 
were then known. They (the Jews) could not of 
course use the ordinary term ‘ Christians,’ by which 
name the disciples of Jesus were known among 
Pagans. ‘Christ’ was to every Jew a sacred 
name, and to these blinded ones still remained a 
title unappropriated. They were eager to call 
‘the Crucified Lord’ the Nazarene, the citizen of 
a nameless city; and they chose the dishonoured 
title as the heritage of those who called Him 
Master and Lord, styling them ‘ Nazarenes.’ The 
name is still used as the designation of the Chris- 
tians by Jews and Mohammedans. 

Ver. 6. Who also hath gone about to profane 
the temple. More literally, ‘who even tried to 
profane.’ It is noticeable that here the error of 
the tumultuous Jews, who, when they saw Paul in 
the temple, at once accused Him of having pro- 
faned the holy building by the introduction of a 
Gentile into the sacred enclosure, is corrected. 
Here the careful lawyer modifies the original 
accusation, and merely states the prisoner had 
attempted to profane the Jerusalem temple—an 
offence which the Jews might punish with death, 
even in the event of the transgressor being a 
Roman citizen, There were thus three distinct 
grave charges brought against the accused Paul by 
the Sanhedrim : (1) that he was one that excited 
seditions in different parts of the Empire ; (2) that, 
as a leader of the Nazarene sect, he was an intro- 
ducer of strange gods, a teacher of an unlawful 
religion ; (3) that he had attempted to profane the 
Jerusalem temple—an offence which, by the direct 
permission of the Roman government, was punish- 
able by the Jews with death. 

And would have judged. ... Ver. 8. Com- 
manding his accusers to come unto thee. This 
whole passage, parts of vers. 6, 7, 8, according 
to the strict rules of criticism, must be expunged 
from our New Testament. ‘The critical evidence 
for and against the words is as follows: The 
passage is omitted in five out of the six of the great 
Greek (uncial) Mss., upon which we rely here for 
our text of the Acts,—the exception being Codex E 
of the sixth or seventh century,—and in most of the 
versions, the Syriac being the exception. Still, the 
fact that Codex E, the famous Ms. of the Acts of 
Archbishop Laud (belonging to the sixth century), 
now in the Bodleian library, Oxford, contains it, as 
do also those more ancient Syriac versions, and that 
Chrysostom quotes it, inclines us to the opinion it 
was very likely a later and comparatively speaking 
little-heeded addition of the author (St. Luke) to 
his original writings. Perhaps Dean Alford’s com- 
promise, by which he prints the disputed words, 
but encloses them in a bracket [... ] thus, is the 
fairest and best solution of an acknowledged diffi- 
culty. There is no doctrinal gain or loss by the 
omission or retention of the passage : a better sense 
certainly is gained by retaining the words as we 
find them in our English Version; so that, as 
Meyer justly observes, if they are genuine, it is 
difficult to see why any one should have left them 
out. 

‘We would have judged,’ or better, ‘we wished 
to judge.’ This hardly agrees with the statement 
of chap. xxi. 31, ‘and as they went about to kill 
him ;’ or with chap. xxvi. 21, ‘the Jews caught 
me in the temple, and went about to kill me.’ 
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Still, the unfair, untruthful gloss with which the 
advocate covers the transaction, well agrees with 
the general false tone of his whole speech. 

Ver. 7. But the chief captain Lysias came 
upon us, and with great violence took him away 
out ofour hands. Here again Tertullus mis-states 
the facts. When the Roman soldiers came on the 
scene, the Jews evidently at once released Paul 
without further violence: ‘ When they saw the chief 
captain and the soldiers, they left beating of Paul’ 
(chap. xxi. 32). The Sanhedrim council were 
extremely bitter against Claudius Lysias, and the 
intention evidently of their advocate’s words here 
(if we admit them as genuine), was to insinuate that 
all was going on in order and in strict conformity 
to the law, until the commander in the castle of 
Antonia violently and oppressively interfered. 

Ver. 8. By examining of whom thyself mayest 
take knowledge of all these things, whereof we 
accuse him. If the disputed words are left in the 
text as in our English Version, then ‘of whom’ 
refers of course to Claudius Lysias. Some have 
supposed that Tertullus suggested questions by 
torture should be applied ; but this is most doubt- 
ful, for both Claudius Lysias and Paul were Roman 
citizens. If, however, we omit the words in 
accordance with the ordinary rules of criticism, 
then ‘of whom’ must refer to St. Paul. 

Ver. 9. And the Jews also assented, saying 
that these things were so. ‘The rendering of the 
better authenticated reading, cvvert#evro instead of 
cvvélevro, would be: ‘And the Jews also assazled 
him (or them) ;’ that is, they joined their voices 
to their advocate’s in his charges against Paul, 
and probably against Claudius Lysias also, bearing 
their testimony to the truth of the facts as alleged 
in court by Tertullus, 


Paul's Defence against the Sanhedrim’s Accusation 
before Felix, Procurator of Fudea, 10-21. 


Ver. 10. Then Paul, after that the governor 
had beckoned unto him to speak, answered. 
Paul’s defence was a strange contrast to the lying 
flatteries and the distorted accusations which made 
up the speech of the Sanhedrim advocate Tertullus, 
He prefaces his masterly address by a few graceful, 
well-chosen words of courtesy to the Roman official 
presiding over the court, in which he simply ex- 
presses his contentment at having to defend himself 
before a judge who had had such ample oppor- 
tunities of making himself acquainted with the 
condition of the Jewish nation and its varied 
schools of thought: in the present instance, he 
added, the task of the judge would be an easy one; 
for only twelve days had elapsed since he, Paul, 
had arrived at Jerusalem as a pilgrim, and in that 
time he had certainly engaged in no dispute or 
argument which could possibly stir up sedition. 
The prisoner then passed to the second charge, 
the being a ‘ Nazarene ringleader.’ He certainly 
did belong to that sect, but he worshipped no 
strange Gods, His God was the God of his fathers ; 
his creed, the creed of the great bulk of the Jewish 
nation, a religion acknowledged and sanctioned 
by Roman law—the central point of which creed 
was the belief in the resurrection of the dead, in 
which belief, surely, his accusers shared. 

From this he turned to the third and last charge 
pressed against him, ‘the profanation of the temple.’ 
Far from having profaned that sacred house, his 
very object in coming to Jerusalem was, after 
distributing the alms he had collecjed in far 
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lands for the poor of his people, to perform certain 
holy rites enjoined on pilgrims in connection with 
the temple ; and it was in the carrying of these out 
in the temple, that some foreign Jews from Asia 
seized him and accused him of profanity. Where 
were these men who had brought such strange 
meaningless chargesagainst him? Surely they ought 
to have been present in person. If they, the real 
accusers, however, have for some unknown reason 
not chosen to present themselves, let these, point- 
ing to the Sanhedrim representatives, say plainly 
what evil they have found me doing or saying, 
except that one assertion of mine respecting the 
resurrection of the dead, 

Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of 
many years a judge unto this nation. We know 
Felix had been procurator since A.D, 51-52; he 
had therefore been ‘judge’ now six or seven 
years, a comparatively long period at a time when 
these higher magistrates were changed and shifted 
so constantly. It is, however, probable that he 
had held office among the Jewish people for even 
a much longer time, for Tacitus speaks of him as 
governor of Samaria when Cumanus was Procura- 
tor of Judea. If this were the case, it would give 
him some four years more experience of Jewish 
manners and customs. 

I do the more cheerfully answer for myself. 
Paul felt at least his judge had had, during his long 
years of office, ample opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the character of the leaders of the 
Jews, with their jealousies and narrowness, and 
with the peculiarities of the people generally. 
Possibly, too, in the background the apostle felt 
that Felix knew something, from his long residence 
in the province, of the Christians, and of their 
harmless, blameless lives ; and how unlikely it was 
that one of ¢/ezx leaders should ever wish to stir 
up sedition. 

Ver. 11. Because that thou mayest understand, 
that there are yet but twelve days since I went 
up to Jerusalem for to worship, The ‘twelve 
days’ are best reckoned thus :— 


1s¢ Day.—Arrival at Jerusalem; meeting with 
James, the Lord’s brother, the head of the 
Christian Church at Jerusalem. 

2d Day.—Levitical purification, and first visit to 
the temple as a Nazarite pilgrim. 

3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th Days.—The period of the 
Nazarite ceremonies and offerings, closed 
with the attack on Paul by Asian pilgrims, 
and his subsequent arrest by Ciaudius Lysias. 

8th Day.—The apostle is arraigned before the 
Sanhedrim. 

9th Day.—In the castle of Antonia ; the assassi- 
nation plot; Paul leaves Jerusalem for 
Ceesarea, guarded by the military escort. 

10¢ Day.—The party arrives at Antipatris. 

1144 Day.—The prisoner is delivered over to Felix 
in Ceesarea. 

12th Day.—At Czeesarea ; in the judgment hall of 
Herod. 

13¢2 Day.—Paul appears before the court of Felix. 


This computation would allow for the statement 
of ver. 1: ‘ After five days, Ananias the high priest 
descended with the elders ;’ and also for Paul’s: 
‘Twelve days since I went up to Jerusalem for to 
worship.’ <A good deal of time has heen spent, we 
might even say wasted, in the calculation of these 
days, and how they were to be reckoned so as to 
justify the various notes as to time scattered up 
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and down the narrative. These calculations, it 
should be remembered, are always rough ones— 
now part of a day is reckoned, now it is omitted. 
Nothing depends really on the exact harmony of 
such a recital. Like the other small chronological 
and geographical alleged discrepancies in these Acts, 
it is only the cavilling; hostile spirit seeking to find 
errors where none really exist, which finds diffi- 
culties in this noble and faithful record of the 
laying the foundation stories of Christianity. Paul 
prefaces his defence by stating his object in coming 
up to Jerusalem: it was to worship, and yet he 
was charged with profanity ; but with this part of 
the accusation he proposed to deal later. He 
touches at first the point more likely to affect a 
Roman judge, the charge of stirring up sedition. 

Ver. 12, And they neither found me in the 
temple disputing with any man, neither raising 
up the people, neither in the synagogues, nor in 
the city. He urges that this accusation of ex- 
citing sedition was simply incapable of proof. He 
takes carefully each of the places of public resort, 
and disposes of them one by one, challenging his 
adversaries to traverse, if they can, his statement. 
Nowhere had he publicly disputed with the hope 
of exciting a tumult—not in the crowded temple 
courts, nor in the more retired and quiet synagogue 
meeting ; nor had he gone preaching and speaking 
‘up and down’ [for this is the literal translation of 
the Greek xz7z here] the streets of the capital. 

Ver. 14. But this I confess unto thee, that. 
after the way which they call heresy, so worship 
Ithe God of my fathers. More accurately ren- 
dered, ‘after the way which they call a sect.’ 
The word translated ‘heresy’ (aipsow) is repre- 
sented by ‘sect’ in ver. 5. Paul here defends 
himself against the second accusation, ‘the being 
a ringleader of the Nazarene sect.’ He boldly 
and gladly at once proclaims, as a long line of 
glorious confessors have done since his day, that 
he is a Christian; but he adds, Christian or 
Nazarene though he be, he is a worshipper of no 
strange gods, but zs God is the God of his 
Jewish fathers. For fidelity to this worship 
surely he deserves no punishment at the hands of 
the government, for the Jewish religion was 
countenanced and protected by Rome. Though 
a Nazarene, he was still a Jew. 

Believing all things which are written in the 
Law and in the Prophets. Yes, he asserted he 
was a true Jew, believing all the glorious promises 
written in the Law and Prophets. In this faith 
of his he followed out the words of the Master : 
‘Think not that I am come to destroy the Law 
and the Prophets ; I am not come to destroy, but 
to fulfil’ (Matt. v. 17). In other words, Paul 
denied that in becoming a Christian or a Nazarene 
he had in any way apostatized from the faith of 
his fathers. Christianity to him was but the ful- 
filment of Judaism. 

Ver. 15. And have hope toward God, which 
they themselves also allow, that there shall be 
a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and 
of the unjust. That is to say, his belief in the 
Law and the Prophets gave him a hope fouwsded 
on God, because His word and the promises con- 
tained in the Law and the Prophets furnish the 
only grounds for such a hope. The hope was, as 
he went on to say, that there would surely be a 
resurrection. Nor was he singular in holding this 
certain expectation. These, he said, pointing to 
members of the Sanhedrim in the court, and to 
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'. the other Jews present—these hold it with me. 
Such an appeal tells us that the dissension 
between the Pharisees and Sadducees in the 
Sanhedrim alluded to in chap. xxiii. 7 had been 
speedily arranged, and that both parties had 
agreed together to compass the destruction of the 
famous Gentile missionary. Paul with justice 
refers to the belief in the resurrection as the 
general belief of the Jewish nation, the sceptical 
opinions of the Sadducees influencing only a very 
few, comparatively speaking. ‘The Sadducees,’ 
writes Josephus, ‘were able to persuade none but 
the rich; the Pharisees had the multitude on their 
side’ (Antiquities). Thus he explained to Felix 
his faith was the faith of the people, the faith of 
his fathers; and the devout hope of the resur- 
rection which he and his brother Nazarenes put 
forward so prominently, and which evidently was 
a deep offence to some of the more prominent 
members of the great Jewish council — the 
devout hope of the resurrection was, after all, 
entertained in the hearts of the majority of the 
Jewish people. ‘Hast chou,’ asks Lange here, 
‘this hope? If the Spirit has not yet imparted it 
to thee, pause not until thou art assured of thy 
blessed resurrection ; pause not, for there can be 
nothing more awful than to die without the hope 
of the resurrection.’ 

Lange has also an exhaustive note on the 
devout hope of the resurrection being the ancient 
heritage of the Jewish race: ‘The hope of the 
resurrection is established on a doctrine, the glory 
of which did not arise for the first time in the 
New Testament. This golden thread of eternal 
life passes, on the contrary, through the whole of 
the Old Testament. 

‘The Creator who animated the dust of the 
ground with His breath, the covenantal God who 
made an everlasting covenant (Gen. xvii. 7) with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living. That hope was a source 
of comfort to Job (Job xix. 25-27); Isaiah (xxvi. 
19) foretold it ; Daniel (xii. 2) bore witness to it. 

‘It is, however, true that this hope first acquired 
a firm foundation, and was endowed with life and 
productive power through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead.’ 

Ver. 16. And herein do I exercise myselé to 
have always a conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward men. ‘Herein;’ that is, ‘for 
this reason,’ because of his belief in the future 
resurrection ; or, in other words, because he held 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the just and 
unjust, not as a mere speculative doctrine, but as 
a grave and awful reality. The rule of his 
life was to struggle to keep himself from sin. 
Plumptre strikingly notices here ‘ that these words 
of Paul must have been almost as bitter to Felix 
as to Ananias, but he has at all events the decency 
to listen in silence.’ 

Paul’s belief—this is above all things most 
noteworthy—was anything but a merely specula- 
tive, it was a real and living faith. He-lived, or 
rather tried to live, as though he believed, and 
taught others to do the same. The Greek word 
rendered ‘do I exercise myself’ (7x), tells us of 
the restless, ceaseless warfare within waged by this 
true gallant soldier of Christ to keep his con- 
science, not only in the sight of men, but before 
the unseen majesty of God, white and pure. 

Ver. 17. Now after many years I came to 
bring alms to my nation, and offerings. ‘The 
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Greek word Asiévwv, translated ‘many,’ rather 
signifies ‘several.”? Some four years had elapsed 
sifce the apostle’s last visit to the Holy City 
(chap. xviii. 22). The ‘alms’ here alluded to 
were those sums of money Paul and his com- 
panions (notably Titus the Gentile) had been 
collecting for a long time past with vast pains in 
the churches of Macedonia and Achaia for the 
relief of the impoverished church of Jerusalem. 
Here, and here only in this casual way, do we 
find a mention of this generous work of which we 
hear so much in the epistles of St. Paul written in 
this period of his life. Paley (Hore Pauline) 
calls attention to this as to one of the more striking 
of those ‘undesigned coincidences’ which exist 
between.the ‘ Epistles’ and the ‘ Acts,’ and which 
furnish us with an independent but at the same 
time most powerful proof of the credibility of the 
New Testament writers. The ‘offerings’ (spoc- 
Qopés) which he also came to bring were for the 
temple and its services: they included the usual 
sacrifices customary at the feast of Pentecost, and 
also those special contributions which were part 
of the Nazarite’s vow (chap. xxi. 23-26). Paul is 
here replying to the third charge alleged by the 
advocate Tertullus, viz. that he attempted to 
profane the temple ; so he mentions what brought 
him at that Pentecost feast to Jerusalem—a 
strange purpose indeed for one intending to do 
dishonour to the holy house on Mount Zion! He 
came to show his love to his people, the suffering 
Jewish Christians of the Holy City, bringing 
them alms painfully and wearily gathered from 
many a poor and struggling foreign Gentile con- 
gregation, and at the same time to worship in the 
ancient temple of his God, while he laid his 
offerings before its altars at the season of the 
time-honoured Pentecost festival. 

Ver. 18, Whereupon certain Jews from Asia 
found me purified in the temple, neither with 
multitude nor with tumult. ‘Whereupon ;’ 
literally, ‘in which,’ ‘in the midst of which occu- 
pations certain Jews from Asia found me.’ The 
reading of the greater number of the more trust- 
worthy Mss. here is év «'s, instead of the received 
text vy ois. This feminine form of the relative 
pronoun agrees with spocQopés, offerings; and 
thus the meaning of Paul’s words was as 
follows: ‘These busybody strangers from Asia 
[Ephesus] found me in the temple certainly, but, 
far from profaning it, positively engaged in per- 
forming the rites and ceremonies which belonged 
to the fulfilment of a Nazarite’s vow.’ 

There is another slight variation here in the 
reading of the more trustworthy authorities, viz. 
these older Mss. insert after civés (certain), 3¢ (and 
or dut). Now, slight as this variation seems, it 
necessitates a different rendering of the whole 
clause, which must run thus: ‘In the midst of 
which occupations they’ (that is, the Jews) ‘found 
me purifted ’ (as a Nazarite) ‘in the temple, neither 
with multitude nor with tumult ; but certain (riés 
32) Jews from Asia.’ Here a verb is wanting to 
make the sense perfect. It was no doubt ¢hds 
want of a verb to complete the sentence which 
induced many Mss. (though not the majority) to 
leave out 2, and thus make ‘certain Jews’ the 
subject of edpov (found). 

The explanation of the omission is found, no 
doubt, in the speaker’s earnestness, Luke having 
given us the very words (and no more) of this 
remarkable defence. Some verb like téopéfncay 
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is required, suggests Dr. Hackett: ‘ But certain 
Jews from Asia stirred up the tumult,’ Ver. 19. 
‘Who ought now to be here.’ 

Ver. 19. Who ought to have been here before 
thee, and object, if they had ought against me. 
This was happily urged by the apostle, as it was 
the Roman custom not to judge a prisoner on any 
charge unless the accusers ‘were present. Paul 
urges that zs accusers really were not the San- 
hedrim nor the Jews then in court, but certain 
foreign pilgrims from Ephesus (Asia). These we 
hear nothing of now; they had doubtless tarried 
behind in Jerusalem, or had already set out on 
their return journey. 

Ver. 20. Or else let these same here say if 
they have found any evil doing in me, while 
I stood before the council. Paul well knew 
that the Sanhedrim had no proof at all that he 
had committed any of the crimes alleged against 
him. The frst charge, ‘sedition,’ was merely on 
hearsay evidence, the offspring of vague reports 
from a distance. The second charge, that he was 
an introducer of strange gods, the teacher of an 
unlawful religion, he had clearly disproved, 
having shown that to all intents and purposes he 
was an earnest and devout Jew. The third and 
gravest of the three charges the Sanhedrim had 
only cognisance of second hand. Thealleged pro- 
fanation of the temple, which Paul indignantly 
denied, was borne testimony to by witnesses zone 
of whom were present in Casarea. No; there was 
only ome true explanation of the wrath of the 
moving spirits in the great Jewish council. With 
that he proceeds to deal. 

Ver. 21. Except it be for this one voice, that 
I cried standing among them, Touching the 
resurrection of the dead I am called in question 
by you this day. Paul well knew that many in 
the Sanhedrim, and tke majority in the nation, 
would sympathise with him ere. These words of 
his, he was aware, had been the occasion of a 
violent dissension in the great council; but he 
knew, with reference to his views and teaching on 
this all-important doctrine, the heart of the people 
of Israel was on his side. Wordsworth well sum- 
marizes this masterly defence of Paul :-—‘ They 
have charged me with profaning the temple. But 
the fact is, I came from a distance to Jerusalem to 
worship in the temple; and to bring alms of 
charity, and also offerings of piety, as a Nazarite ; 
and they themselves found me in the temple, 
engaged in a holy service, proving my respect for 
the temple ; and they who accuse me of profaning 
it were guilty of profanation, in abetting those who 
seized me when there employed in a religious act, 
of which they prevented the completion.’ 


Paul is remanded, and remains imprisoned at 
Cesarea, 22, 23. 

Ver. 22. And when Felix heard these things, 
having more perfect knowledge of that way, he 
deferred them, and said, When Lysias the chief 
captain shall come down, I will know the utter- 
most of your matter. There is little doubt but 
that Felix would have liberated the prisoner after 
hearing his defence, had not the same motives— 
fear of the Jews—influenced him at this juncture 
which induced him two years later, when he was 
removed from his office, still to leave Paul bound. 
The tyrannical, venal magistrate had too good 
reason to dread the enmity of the people over 
whom he was placed as a governor, and hoped by 
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such weak concessions to prevent complaints being 
lodged against him at Rome. The procurator, 
after hearing publicly the accusation and the 
prisoner’s defence, as he could not possibly gratify 
the powerful Jewish party by condemning him, 
endeavoured to conciliate them by remanding the 
prisoner until such time when he should obtain 
further details respecting the case. Felix was by 
no means ignorant of the Nazarene’s story. During 
the years he had held office in Judzea and Samaria, 
he must have had frequent opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with many of the tenets of 
the rapidly growing brotherhood, and must, too, 
have seen sufficient of their lives to convince himself 
that the peace of the Empire was not likely to be 
endangered by any plots they would devise. At 
Czesarea, his present residence, under his very eyes, 
lived one of the oldest and most venerated Nazarene 
leaders—Philip the deacon and evangelist. Round 
this eminent and devoted man, in the last quarter of 
a century, doubtless had gathered a large and influ- 
ential Christian community, which included such 
men even as the Roman centurion Cornelius. From 
his Jewish wife, the Princess Drusilla, and her 
followers and friends, the procurator could hardly 
fail to have heard frequently of the Christian or 
Nazarene community growing up in the midst of 
the ‘chosen people.’ He therefore may well be 
said to possess ‘a more perfect knowledge of that 
way’ than men like theadvocate Tertullus supposed. 
Here, as in chap. ix. 2, xix. .9-and 235) xxiin4 
occurs the famous term which, in theearly days of the 
faith, was evidently used familiarly as a synonym 
for the disciples of Christ — ‘the way.’ We 
have discussed the expression, and suggested how 
it probably first originated in the words of the 
Master, when He spoke of Himself as the ‘ Way,’ 
as He was also ‘the Truth and the Life ;’ while in 
those first struggling years the term ‘Christian’ 
was obviously refused to the brotherhood of the 
Lord Jesus by the unbelieving Jews, and the title 
‘Nazarene’ was scornfully used by them asa name 
of reproach. The ‘way,’ ¢hat ‘way,’ was not 
unlikely a common designation among themselves 
and the Jews, as implying on the one hand no 
doctrinal assertions respecting Messiah, or on the 
other hand as conveying no*reproach. Of Lysias 
the chief captain, and his coming down, we hear 
nothing further. It was evidently a courteous 
meaningless expression of Felix, and nothing 
more. He had heard the story from both sides, 
and was well acquainted with the so-called Naza- 
rene sect, and required no further’ information of 
Paul’s innocence of the charge alleged; he was 
evidently fully convinced, but it suited his pur- 
poses to detain him in captivity. 

Ver. 23. And he commanded a centurion te 
keep Paul, and to let him have liberty, and that 
he should forbid none of his acquaintance to 
minister or come unto him. There were three 
descriptions of imprisonment or custody among 
the Romans—(I) Imprisonment in the common 
prison, custodia publica. We have an instance 
of this at Philippi, when Paul and Silas were 
arrested there. (2) Military arrest, czstodia 
militaris, when the prisoner was bound or chained 
to the soldier who guarded him. This appears 
to have been the form of captivity to which the 
apostle was relegated during his long Roman con- 
finement. (3) Free custody, ceéstodia Libera. In 
this last the arrested was usually released on bail, 
In some cases the accused, if an illustrious 
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_person, was entrusted to the care of a magistrate. 
Paul remained at Czesarea evidently under military 
arrest, the conditions of which were clearly 
relaxed,—the word rendered ‘indulgence’ (évsos») 
plainly indicates this,—though watched by a 
soldier, and possibly chained to him, Free access 
to him was also accorded to his friends. An 
ulterior motive, which we shall notice presently, 
seems to have suggested this last relaxation in the 
case of persons wishing to visit him. 


Paul's Interviews during his long Lmprisonment 
at Caesarea with the Procurator Felix and his 
wife, the Princess Drusilla, 24-27. 


Ver. 24. And after certain days, when Felix 
came with his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess. 
The Princess Drusilla occupied no unimportant 
position among the women of the middle of the 
first century of the Christian era. She was the 
daughter of Herod Agrippa I., who ended a 
brilliant and showy life in that miserable way at 
Ceesarea depicted in the twelfth chapter of these 
‘ Acts,’ and sister to Herod Agrippa 1. and the 
still more notorious Princess Bernice. Her name 
Drusilla—borne also by a sister of Caligula, the 
emperor with whom these younger ‘ Herods’ were 
closely intimate —is a diminutive of Drusus. 
Endowed, like her sister Bernice, whose name 
was a naine of shame even in the careless and 
profligate Roman society of that age, with the often 
dangerous gift of extreme beauty, she was married 
at a very early age to Azizus, king of Emesa, who 
became a proselyte, but left him, and still very 
young was married again to the Procurator Felix. 
Their son Agrippa perished, Josephus relates, in 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. Dr. Plumptre has 
made an interesting suggestion to account for the 
special interest this dissolute princess evidently felt 
in the case of the accused Christian prisoner Paul. 
She must have heard of the death of James and of 
the imprisonment of Peter in her girlhood ; and she 
may have connected her father’s tragic end at the 
games of Czesarea with the part he had taken in 
persecuting the very sect to which the prisoner 
now in custody in her husband’s palace belonged. 
She evidently showed, from being present with 
Felix at one, probably at more of the examina- 
tions, that she was desirous of hearing more of 
that ‘way’ with which her royal house had been 
mysteriously brought into contact. 

Ver. 25. And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix 
trembled. The subjects upon which Paul seems 
to have spoken when summoned before Felix and 
Drusilla, on first thoughts appear to us somewhat 
strange. No doubt they were very different to the 
themes the governor and his wife expected to have 
heard dwelt upon by the imprisoned Nazarene 
leader, he hoping probably, as a politician, to 
learn more of the relations existing between the 
sect in which Paul was so distinguished a leader, 
and the dominant Jewish schools of thought ; and 
the Jewish princess expecting doubtless to 
hear from the lips of the Christian preacher some- 
thing of the teaching, and perhaps new details 
respecting the death, of the Founder of his faith. 
One in the position of Drusilla had, too, no 
doubt heard strange rumours of the visions of 
Paul. She would hear from his own lips what 
had convinced one who, in early life, had been so 
famous a Pharisee—what had determined a man 
with the bright onlooks of the young Saul to 
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throw in his lot with a despised and persecuted 
sect, 

But both Felix and Drusilla were disappointed. 
The Christian teacher apparently never touched 
on the ‘ evidences of his faith,’ said nothing of his 
own life—nothing in connection with his own 
experience of shame at the hands of men, or of 
surpassing glory at the hands of God. With that 
marvellous power none seem to have been possessed 
like the inspired Paul, he spoke of ‘life’ rather 
than of ‘doctrine,’ with evidently special reference 
to the brilliant but mistaken lives of the pair 
who, surrounded, with all the majesty of the 
ensign of the great Empire, sat in royal state, 
while he stood a friendless, poor-clad prisoner 
before them, " 

It is doubtful if many besides the personal 
attendants were present at this hearing or hearings 
of the accused. Most likely Paul gave Luke a 
very short description of what took place. The 
three famous words rendered ‘righteousness,’ 
‘temperance,’ and ‘judgment to come,’ were 
without doubt Paul’s own expressions. Luke took 
them down from his master’s lips. Our English 
translation very poorly represents the Greek 
original ‘of righteousness’ (apt Sixasordyns) or 
‘justice,’ a word embracing those varied duties 
which every upright citizen owes to another, how 
much more one set over his fellows as a judge! 
Such a reminder, couched in the burning words of 
a Paul, must indeed have struck home to the 
heart of the unscrupulous covetous Roman satrap, 
who only looked upon his high office as a source 
of gain to himself. ‘ Temperance.’ tyxparesm is 
very inadequately Englished by ‘ temperance.’ 
The Greek word has a far broader significance ; 
it denotes especially ‘self-control,’ the power of 
conquering one’s own passions and lusts. The 
virtue was not unknown even in the story of Pagan 
Rome ; and Felix’ companion, the Jewess Drusilla, 
would call up before her mind many a fair example 
set by noble Hebrew matrons in the old days of 
Israel, an example s#e had never tried to follow ! 
* Fudgment to come.’ No doubt this theme was 
especially brought into prominence owing to the 
fact of the ‘resurrection of the dead,’ both of the 
just and unjust, forming so central a feature in 
Paul’s teaching, and also because it was the subject 
of part of his defence when he was tried before the 
Sanhedrim, and before Felix (ver. 15, and chap. 
xxiii. 6, 8). We can picture Paul’s oratory on 
these momentous occasions, speaking his Master’s 
words before two such perfect representatives of 
the old world — the man, the heir of Pagan 
tradition, the unjust judge, the selfish ruler, the 
evil example to all that luxurious society in which 
he reigned as chief, living for the day, utterly 
careless of the future—thoroughly and earnestly 
carrying out the Pagan teachers’ cheerless advice, 
‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 
The woman, a fair specimen of the Jewess of the 
last age of Jerusalem, when the people loved with 
a strange passionate fervour the doctrine and ritual 
of Moses and his interpreters, but allowed neither 
doctrine nor ritual to touch or affect the inner life, 
The characters of Caiaphas and Annas, and of 
the sisters Drusilla and Bernice, were the natural 
outcome of the teaching of the Rabbinic schools 
so sternly condemned by the Lord Jesus. 

We can well imagine from what armoury Paul 
had drawn those weapons which pierced the 
triple-guarded breast of the selfish and courtly 
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Roman voluptuary, and left him quivering with a 
nameless terror. No doubt among those precious 

archments we read of in his last sad words to 

imothy not many years later (2 Tim. iy. 13), 
were records written by the older apostles, men 
who had been with the Lord during the days of 
His earthly teaching — memories of the Divine 
words uttered in those solemn hours of com- 
munion, and many of which we now possess, 
most precious gems, set in the gold of the gospel 
setting. No doubt, too, in his frequent inter- 
course in past years with Barnabas, with men like 
Philip, in his rarer meetings with the holy Twelve, 
had Paul heard, not once nor twice, the treasured 
words of Jesus, the Master’s solemn teaching as 
to the true meaning of righteousness, the glorious 
beauty of chastity and self-conquest, His many- 
coloured pictures of the awful judgment morning. 
And when, moved by the Holy Spirit, he repeated 
to the Roman governor these words of the Risen 
One, whom he (Paul) had beheld, not as the 
others had seen Him in His poor earth dress, but 
once more clothed with His glory robes, and girt 
with the light of heaven, Felix, trained in a school 
which taught its scholars to believe in nothing, 
to hope for nothing, to dread nothing-—Felix the 
Epicurean, the atheist, the selfish scoffer at truth 
and honour, at innocence and purity, as he listened 
to the Nazarene’s definition of justice and self- 
conquest, as he gazed on his picture of the future 
judgment of the just and the unjust, with Drusilla 
the Herodian princess by his side—Felix, we 
read, trembled. 

And answered, Go thy way for this time; 
when I have a convenient season I will call for 
thee. But the alarm caused by Paul’s burning 
words of truth had no permanent effect, at least not 
then ; the only effect they appear to have had was, 
that he sent away Paul. ‘He does not resent,’ 
well writes a recent commentator, ‘his plainness of 
speech ; he shows a certain measure of respect for 
him ; but he postpones acting ¢72/ a more convenient 
season, and so becomes a type of the millions whose 
spiritual life is ruined by a like procrastination. 
Nothing that we know of him gives us any ground 
for thinking that the convenient season ever came.’ 
Singularly enough, after two years, Felix, accused 
by the Jewish people, was summoned to Rome to 
give an account of his Judzean stewardship to the 
emperor. Thus, by the providence of God, he 
was once more in the same city with Paul. Did 
he ¢hen avail himself of that ‘convenient season’? 
The recording angel alone knows. 

Ver. 26. He hoped also that money should 
have been given him of Paul, that he might 
loose him: wherefore he sent for him the 
oftener, and communed with him. The greedand 
rapacity of so many of these great lieutenants of the 
Ceesar in distant provinces of the Empire, is well 
exemplified in this episode in the government of 
the Procurator Felix. These men looked upon the 
great trusts committed to their charge as simply 
mines of wealth for them to work as best they 
could for their own advantage. Anything could 
be purchased at their hands, even immunity from 
the penalties of crime. What a picture of pro- 
vincial government in the days of the early 
Czsars! The sacred historian by no means painted 
for us here the darkest picture we possess of these 
venal governors ; for instance, Josephus tells us of 
one Albinus, a successor of Felix in Judzea, who, 
on his departure from the province, freed all those 
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prisoners who gaye him money ; by which means, 
as the historian quaintly remarks, the prisons 
were certainly emptied, but the country was filled 
with robbers (see also Tacitus and Suetonius, 
who give us similar accounts of these corrupt and 
selfish rulers). So common an offence did this 
receiving bribes from a prisoner or his friends 
appear to be among the higher officials of the 
Empire, that a special law was framed, expressly 
forbidding a judge to receive pay in any form 
for the arrest, acquittal, or condemnation of any 
individual (‘ Lex Julia de repetundis’). There is 
no doubt that, in the case of the apostle, the 
Roman governor had heard with interest that the 
special object of Paul’s journey to Jerusalem on 
this occasion was the distribution among the Jewish 
poor of sums of money collected in Macedonia and 
Achaia. This led the rapacious procurator to 
suspect that the prisoner, if not a wealthy man him- 
self, had the command over considerable amounts. 
He was also well aware of the devoted love which 
existed between the members of this strange new 
sect, and had heard that Paul was one of their 
most distinguished leaders; these circumstances 
gave him good ground for hoping a substantial 
bribe would in the end be offered for the life and 
liberty of the accused. 

In after times this offering money by way of a 
bribe to the Roman officials, to procure liberty to 
live as a Christian, or in the event of arrest and 
imprisonment to secure an acquittal, was no un- 
common occurrence. Some centuryand a half later, 
Tertullian in North Africa, when deploring this 
custom, reminds his readers how Paul behaved when 
in danger and in prison, when a gift of money to his 
unrighteous judge would have saved him (De Fuga 
in Persecutione ; see also Cyprian of Carthage’s 
remarks in his Epistle (third century) denouncing 
the ‘ Libellatici,’ those who fzrchased permission 
to be Christians). 

Ver. 27. But after two years. It was in the 
summer or autumn of A.D. 60 that Felix was re- 
called to Rome. Two years he seems to have 
been from time to time in company with St. 
Paul ; but the words of the apostle, as far as we 
know, made no impression on that cold, hard 
heart. Did they, in the providence of God, meet 
again in Rome? On the ‘two years,’ Words- 
worth strikingly comments: ‘ Even Felix had 
two full years of God’s long-suffering ; ‘‘ Lord, let 
it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it, 
and dung it: And if it bear fruit, well; and if 
not, then after that thou shalt cut it down” ’ (Luke 
xiii. 8, 9). 

Porcius Festus came into Felix’ room. We 
know nothing of the previous history of the pro- 
curator, whose memory has been preserved owing 
to his meeting with Paul, whom he found 
languishing a prisoner in Cesarea. Neither 
Tagitus nor Suetonius mention him in_ their 
histories. Josephus, however, tells us that he 
governed his stormy province with a wise, firm 
rule, putting down the Sicarii (assassins), and 
other predatory companies, who were then harass- 
ing Judea. The Jewish historian finds no fault 
with this Festus: he seems to have been both 
just and upright. His rule was unfortunately 
prematurely cut short by death, before he had 
completed his second year of office. He was 
succeeded by Albinus, another corrupt and evil 
governor (A.D, 62). 

And Felix, willing to show the Jews a 
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pleasure, left Paul bound. Felix was recalled 
owing to grave complaints made against him at 
headquarters. He was only acquitted through the 
influence of his brother Pallas at the imperial 
court of Rome. Leaving his province, then, under 
a cloud, he was base enough to endeavour to 
conciliate his enemies among the Jews, by leaving 
behind him in their power an innocent man whom 
he knew they hated. The conduct of Felix in this 
matter was followed by Albinus, who, two years 
later, filled Felix’ office. When he heard that 
Gessius Florus had been appointed to succeed him, 
in order to conciliate the Jews, he liberated most 
of the state prisoners at Jerusalem (Josephus, 
Antiquities). 

It has been asked, How was it allowed by the 
overruling providence of the Most High, that, 
in the busy, successful life of the apostle, two 
years at this most eventful period of the early 
Church’s history should have been thus spent by 
St. Paul in seclusion at Czesarea? At Rome, 
during the long captivity, there was the great and 
growing church to influence and to assist in 
organising ; but what was there to do at Czesarea, 
a comparatively unimportant military station, 
where surely the presence of an apostolical man 
like Philip was amply sufficient for the work 
there? It is at first thought strange, too, that 
none of the ‘Pauline Epistles’ appear to have 
been written during the long Cesarean captivity. 
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Now, on several occasions in his writings, Paul 
makes mention of ‘My Gospel.’ Several of the 
most venerated of the fathets (Irenzeus, Origen, 
Jerome) tell us Paul was accustomed to mention 
the Gospel of Luke as a work written by him. Is 
it not more than probable, that this pause in his 
life’s restless labours was used by him to re-cast 
—possibly to set in order, and to add to— 
‘memories’ which he had already collected of the 
‘ Life of Lives,'—‘memories’ which he had already 
frequently used in his preaching and teaching. 
Where could a more favourable spot be found than 
Czesarea?—than that quiet prison there, towhich we 
are aware his friends had ready access? Philip, 
we know, lived at Ceesarea ; it was, besides, near 
the Holy City, in the vicinity too of those places 
made for ever sacred by the presence and acts of 
the Master. May we not in all reverence suggest, 
that ‘here, —in that prison-room of the palace 
of Herod and Felix, with an impassive Roman 
legionary (perhaps chained to him) watching 
him, and listening puzzled and wondering,—the 
Virgin Mother herself, under the guardianship 
of the beloved apostle, came and visited the 
famous servant of her Divine Son, and dictated to 
him, for his Gospel, that wondrous story in the 
picturesque Aramaic-coloured Greek so different 
to the other chapters, which forms the introduc- 
tion (chap. i. 5-80 and ii.) to what we call the 
‘Gospel according to St. Luke’? 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Paul’s Defence before the Governor Festus—He appeals to the Cesar at 
Rome—King Agrippa and Bernice wish to hear him. 


I OW when Festus was come into the “province, @ after he her 3 
three days he “ ascended! from ¢ Czsarea to Jerusalem. _ 7: 
c Ver. 9 (Gk.). 


Ww 


Then “the high priest? and /the chief of the Jews “informed  §ee I ii-4. 
3 him against Paul, and besought him, And desired favour against | 


p. ch. xxiv. 


aVers. 4, 6, 13. 


him, that he would send for him to Jerusalem, “laying wait in See h. vit. 


4 the way to kill him. 


e Ch. xxiv. 1. 


But Festus answered, that Paul should See Ml. vi 


be kept at ¢ Cesarea,* and that he himself would depart shortly .@ xxiv. x; 


5 thither. 


6 wzckedness in him. 


Let them therefore, said he, which among you are ee 

“able, go down with me, and accuse this man, if there be any a — 
And when he had tarried among them ; 92 Ps *&, 

more than ten days,* he * went down unto @Czsarea; and the 37: $3" 
next day sitting in ’ the judgment seat, commanded Paul to be hor ist 
And when he was come, the Jews which *came “Gn? 


7 brought. 


Vers. 10, 17- 


: l 
down from Jerusalem stood round about, and laid many and © See Mat, 


XXVil. 19. 


grievous complaints against Paul,’ “which they could not mSo ch. xxiv. 


1 detter, ‘went up.’ 


52 13+ 


* The older authorities read here, ‘the chief priests.’ 


8 better rendered, ‘that Paul was kept at Czesarea.’ 
* The older authorities read here, ‘not more than eight or ten days.’ 
5 The majority of the older authorities omit ‘ Paul;’ render, ‘bringing against 


him many,’ ezc. 
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From photographs. 


CESAREA ON THE SEA. 











CHAP. XXV.] THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


8 


9 


10 


II 


E2 
13 
14 


15 


16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 


23 


1 


“prove: While he* ’ answered for himself, 4Neither against 
the law of the Jews, neither against the temple, nor ye¢ against 
Cesar, have I offended any ching at all. But Festus, ? willing 
to do the Jews a pleasure,’ answered Paul, and said, ” Wilt thou 
“go up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these ¢hings before 
me? Then said Paul, I stand at Cesar’s ? judgment seat, 
where I ought to be judged: to the Jews have I done no 
wrong, as thou * very well knowest. * For if I be an offender, 
or have committed any ¢hzzg worthy of death, I refuse not to 
die: but if there be none of these things whereof these accuse 
me, no man may “deliver me unto them. 7I appeal unto 
Czsar. Then Festus, when he had conferred with the council, 
answered, Hast thou “appealed unto Czsar?® unto Czsar shalt 
thou go. 

And after certain days king Agrippa and Bernice came unto 
@Czsarea to salute Festus. And when they had been there 
many days, Festus “declared Paul’s cause unto the king, say- 
ing, ~ There is a certain man left in bonds® by Felix: 7 About 
whom, when I was at Jerusalem, the chief priests and the elders 
of the Jews * informed me, desiring to have judgment against 
him. *”To whom I answered, It is not the manner of the 
Romans to “deliver any man to die,’® before that * he which is 
accused have the accusers * face to face, and have licence ” to 
answer for himself concerning the crime laid agazust him. 
Therefore, when they were come hither, without any delay, 7 on 
the morrow I sat on ? the judgment seat, and commanded the 
man to be brought fort#. Against whom when the accusers 
stood wp, they brought none “accusation of such things as I 
supposed : “ But had certain questions against him of their own 
¢ superstition,’ and of one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul 


affirmed to be alive. And because I doubted of such manner Be 


of questions,” I asked him ° whether he would go to Jerusalem, 
and there be judged of these matters. But when Paul had 
’ appealed to be reserved unto the hearing of Augustus, I com- 
manded him to be kept till I might send him to Cesar. Then 
/ Agrippa said unto Festus, I would also hear the man myself. 
To-morrow, said he, thou shalt hear him. 
And on the morrow, when * Agrippa was come, and Bernice, 
6 The older authorities insert ‘ Paul’ before ‘ answered.’ 
1 better rendered, ‘wishing to win the favour of the Jews.’ 


8 more accurately rendered, ‘ Thou hast appealed unto Czesar ; to Ceesar,’ eéc. 


9 [iteraliy, ‘a prisoner.’ 
° The older authorities omit the words ‘to die’ (literally, ‘unto destruc- 


tion oF render then, ‘It is not the practice of the Romans to give up any 
man. 

11 better rendered, ‘ of their own religion.’ 

12 The reading of the older authorities is slightly different; render thus, ‘ And 


as 


I was perplexed how to investigate these matters in dispute.’ 
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nm ae li, 22 
Gk.). 


o So ver. 16. 
ch, xix. 


sch: xxi, 28, 
xxiv. 12, So 
ch, xxviii. 17. 
Cp. ch, vi. 13. 

q Ch. xxiv. 27 

x Ver. 20. 


s So 2 Tim. i. 


18. 
t See ver. 25. 


u Ver. x6; 
ch. ili. 14, 
XXVil. 24 In 
the Gk. See 
Lu. vii. 42. 

v Vers, 12, 21, 
253 ch. xxvl. 
32, XXViii. 19, 


w Gal. ii. 2 in 
the 

«Ch, xxiv. 27. 

y Vers. 2-6. 


2 Ch. xxiii. 30, 
XXiv. 19. 

a See 2 Cor. 
X, Ie 


& Ver. 27 
Gk. 
Mat. xxvii. 
7; Mk. xv. 
26, 
¢ So ch, xviii, 
15, XXlii. 29, 
o ch, xvii. 


22. 
e Ver. 9. 


J See ch. ix. 
15. 


g Ver. 12. 
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with great pomp, and were entered into the place of hearing, 
with the “chief captains, and principal men of the city, at a Neg ax 


24 


Festus’ commandment Paul was brought forth. 


And Festus 


said, King Agrippa, and all men which are here present with 
us, ye see this an, about whom 7 all the multitude of the Jews ¢Vers. 2, 7. 
have “ dealt with me, both at Jerusalem, and adso here, crying #See Rom. 


25 


26 
lord. 


that ? he ought not to live any longer. But when I found that 186 ch, xxii. 
“he had committed nothing worthy of death, 
himself hath ?appealed** to Augustus, I have determined to ; 
send him. Of whom I have no certain ¢hing to write unto my * Vers 172 
Wherefore I have brought him forth before you, and 


“and that he So ch. xiii. 


specially before thee, O king Agrippa, that, after examination 


27 


had, I might have somewhat to write. 


For it seemeth to me 


unreasonable to send * a prisoner, and not withal to signify the 


“crimes /azd against him. 


18 Detter, ‘and as he himself appealed,’ efc. 
14 Setter, ‘in sending a prisoner.’ 








Festus succeeds Felix as Procurator of Fudea— The 
Fews in vain try to induce him to bring Paul 
to Ferusalem—Festus examines Paul in person, 
who appeals from his Tribunal to that of the 
Caesar at Rome, 1-12. 


Ver. 1. Now when Festus was come into the 
province. The Greek word translated ‘ province’ 
is an unusual one in the case of a division of one 
of the greater provincial governments: irapyia. 
The term we find here was perhaps used in conse- 
quence of the importance of Judza at that tim€, 
although it was only reckoned as a part of the 
imperial province of Syria. The proprztor or 
proconsul ruled over the greater province, the 
procurator over the smaller division. 

Ver. 2. Then the high priest and the chief of 
the Jews informed him against Paul. Directly 
after his arrival at the seat of his new government, 
the procurator went up to the real capital of the 
province, Jerusalem, to become in some way ac- 
quainted with the national chiefs of that strange 
nation over whom he was placed. The majority 
of the older ss., instead of ‘high priest’ read 
here ‘chief priests,’ including the ‘chiefs of the 
priestly courses,’ and not improbably those who 
had for a longer or shorter period filled the office 
themselves of high priest. If the reading ‘high 
priest’ be correct, the name of this high official 
here referred to would be Ismael the son of Plato, 
who had very recently been appointed to that 
dignity by Herod Agrippa II., in succession to 
that Ananias of whom we read when Paul was 
arrested and brought before the Sanhedrim, on 
the occasion when he addressed him as ‘Thou 
whited wall’ (Acts xxiii. 3). ‘The chief of the 
Jews’ is a general expression signifying the most 
eminentand influential meninthe nation. Severalof 
these would naturally havea seat in the Sanhedrim; 
but this ‘information against Paul,’ and request 
that he should be tried by a Jewish tribunal, evi- 
dently proceeded from a broader area among the 
people than would be covered were the reference 
confined to the supreme council of the Sanhedrim. 





The representation to Festus was evidently made 
as one in which the nation generally was interested. 
It is clear that, owing to the machinations of his 
sleepless enemies, a very strong hostile feeling to 
the great Gentile apostle had sprung up, of which 
this ‘information’ and ‘ petition’ to the new pro- 
curator was the result. 

Ver. 3. And desired favour against him, that 
he would send for him unto Jerusalem. In 
vers. 15, 16, Festus relates the particulars of this 
request of the Jews to King Agrippa. From the 
detailed account, it seems that two formal requests 
were made to him by the priests and influential 
men at Jerusalem --- the first was that he should 
pronounce a condemnatory judgment against the 
prisoner Paul, who some two years before had been 
accused of sedition and other charges before Felix ; 
and then, when this request was refused, on the 
ground that such a condemnation would be contrary 
to Roman procedure, they asked that the prisoner 
Paul might be formally tried before their national 
tribunal, as the crimes alleged against him had 
mainly to do with their sacred customs and laws. 

Laying wait in the way to kill him. This was 
the real point of their request. Failing to persuade 
the Roman governor to condemn Paul, they 
determined, if they could induce him to send the 
prisoner up from Czesarea to Jerusalem, to lay an 
ambuscade and to assassinate the hated Nazarene 
teacher. Such a shocking design could only have 
been deliberately planned by men of position and 
political weight in such a lawless age as that 
which immediately preceded the fatal Jewish 
rebellion against Rome, which terminated with 
the fall of the city, and the break-up of the nation. 
No doubt, when the request was urged, the band 
of Sicarii (assassins) was already hired, and the 
very place where the murder was to be carried out 
fixed upon. Josephus, their own historian, tells 
us how at this time the chief priests and the lead- 
ing men in the nation were men who, for the most 
part, were infamous for their wickedness. 

Ver. 4. But Festus answered, that Paul should 
be kept at Caesarea, and that he himself would 
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-summoned Paul before him. 
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depart shortly thither. The original Greek here 
somewhat changes the character of the governot’s 
reply to the Jewish national party. In the English 
the words are somewhat curt and abrupt. In the 
Greek, they are perfectly courteous, and even con- 
ciliatory. ‘But Festus answered that Paul was 
kept’ (not ‘should be kept’), that is to say, as he 
was in prison then, and that as he, Festus, was on 
the point of going down to Czsarea himself, it 
was not worth while to bring the prisoner up to 
Jerusalem now. 

Ver. 5. Let them therefore, said he, which 
among you are able, go down with me. LBengel 
suggests that the expression, ‘which among you 
are able,’ signifies ‘those among you which are 
able to perform the journey.’ It is better, how- 
ever, to understand the meaning to be ‘those 
among you which are invested with official autho- 
rity.’ This best reproduces the force of the Greek 
words of duveroi. Festus, in his natural desire to 
gratify the influential persons of the nation over 
whom he was placed, never forgot that the accused 
was a Roman citizen. 

And accuse this man, if there be any wicked- 
ness in him. The older mss. read only, ‘if there 
be anything in him;’ in other words, if there be 
any real grounds upon which he, as a Roman, 
ought to be again formally tried. 

Ver. 7. And when he was come, the Jews 
which came down from Jerusalem stood round 
about, and laid many and grievous complaints 
against Paul, which they could not prove. As 
Festus had signified (see ver. 4), he speedily went 
down again to Czesarea ; and without any loss of 
time, on the day following his return, he 
His enemies in the 
meantime had also arrived, and they seem to have 
gathered round the prisoner in the judgment-hall in 
a menacing manner, probably hoping to intimidate 
him. Without doubt the many grievous com- 
plaints alleged included the ‘profanation of the 
temple,’ but other points seem to have been urged 
which they were unable to prove. Treason against 
the state, of course, was the basis of these new 
charges. The Thessalonian outbreak and the old 
charge that the apostle had been teaching that 
allegiance was due to another king than Cesar 
(Acts xvii. 6-8), were raked up, perhaps this time 
with witnesses ; but all these things were untrue 
and unreal, and the Roman saw through the 
attempt, and listened and evidently believed 
Paul’s denial of any treasonable designs against 
the emperor. But in spite of his conviction of the 
prisoner’s innocence of what he naturally deemed 
the graver charge, he seems to have felt that in some 
way or another the accused had transgressed some 
of the regulations and laws of his own strange 
people, and that it would be well if he would 
agree (he never forgot the prisoner was a citizen 
of Rome) to be handed over to the national 
Jewish courts. 

Ver. 8. While he answered for himself. No 
doubt repeating in the main the arguments briefly 
reported in the first trial before the Procurator 
Felix (chap. xxiv. 10-21), adding, probably, an 
indignant denial, and one that convinced his judge 
respecting the alleged treason against the emperor 
and the state. 

Some years later, perhaps five or six, it was 
upon this accusation of treason that Paul’s enemies 
no doubt finally compassed their purpose. They 
contrived, it has been surmised, in some way to 
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weave round the apostle a network of suspicion 
that he had been connected with the disastrous 
fire of Rome—the fire falsely ascribed to the per- 
secuted Christians of the imperial city. He was 
re-arrested, we know, inthat short period of activity 
and missionary labour which succeeded his libera- 
tion from the Roman imprisonment, as far as we 
can gather, on no mere Jewish accusation of 
transgression against the Mosaic law and the 
traditional ordinances of his race. Graver charges, 
no doubt, were alleged. It was not a difficult 
matter, in those days which followed the persecu- 
tion after the great fire, to bring about the con- 
demnation of one of the hated Nazarenes, 
especially of one so distinguished as the great 
Paul, the loved and hated. The second imprison- 
ment at Rome, we learn from his own words to 
Timothy (Second Epistle), was close and rigorous 
in character. The brave, generous teacher wrote 
hopeless of life, though full of joy and hope as to 
his future, but not here, not with his disciples and 
his friends. After his Second Epistle to Timothy, 
over the apostle’s life and work there falls a great 
hush, which tells too surely its own story. We 
hardly need the universal tradition of the Church 
to tell us what the end was. 

Ver. 9. But Festus, willing to do the Jews a 
pleasure, answered Paul, and said, Wilt thou 
go up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of those 
things before me? This was a very natural pro- 
posal of the Roman governor. He felt clearly 
that there was no sufficient evidence to prove the 
charge of treason or sedition, which was really all 
he, as an official of the Empire, had to take cognis- 
ance of ; but he wished to be popular with the 
leading men of his province, so he publicly asked 
the prisoner if he did not think it better for him 
to have those charges, which exclusively related 
to Jewish customs and laws, investigated before 
an ecclesiastical tribunal like the Sanhedrim, he, 
the procurator, promising to be present and to 
hear the accusation and the defence. It is not 
unlikely that Festus anticipated what the reply of 
Paul to his proposition would be, but he wished 
that the odium of declining to submit to the San- 
hedrim jurisdiction should be thrown on Paul, 
who, as Festus knew well, could plead if he 
chose his privileges as a citizen of Rome.’ As 
far as he was concerned, the Jewish notables 
would be able to see that no obstacles were 
thrown by him in the way of their carrying out 
their customs and rights. 

Ver. 10. Then said Paul, I stand at Cesar’s 
judgment seat. And the prisoner’s reply was 
decisive. Paul felt that there was no hope of 
justice for him if he pleaded before the Sanhedrim. 
Perhaps he was conscious that, if he yielded, he 
would never stand before that august council at 
all; for, remembering the murderous plot he had 
escaped two years before, he feared the Jews, who 
hated him with so fierce a hate, would never suffer 
him to reach Jerusalem in safety. It is not im- 
probable that he had even received warnings of 
the lying in wait mentioned in ver. 3. The pro- 
curator was the representative of the Czesar at 
Rome, and the eagle of Rome was engraved on 
the judge’s tribunal, who pronounced sentence in 
the name of the reigning emperor. Syria, of 
which great government Judzea was a subdivision, 
was an imperial province, under the direct rule of 
the emperor. There were two kinds of provinces 
in the Empire—some under the nominal rule of 
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the consuls ; these were termed senatorial ; some 
under the direct military supervision of the Ceesar: 
these were termed imperial. Syria, and therefore 
Judzea, belonged to this latter class, Tacitus, in 
his Annals, tells us how Nero, who was then on 
the throne, had published an edict which directed 
that Italy and the public (senatorial) provinces 
should address themselves to the tribunal of the 
consuls, and have access to the senate, but that 
he himself would provide for the provinces and 
the armies committed to the emperor. 

To the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou 
very well knowest. Literally, ‘as thou knowest 
too well,’ or ‘as thou knowest better’ (the Greek 
word in the original is a comparative) ‘than thou 
allowest.’ The apostle’s meaning was: ‘My 
offence, if I have committed an offence, is against 
the Majesty of the Czesar. Let him judge me, and 
punish me if I am really guilty. As regards the 
Jews, you know too well I am perfectly innocent. 
Why should I waive then my rights as a Roman, 
and submit myself to their tribunal, which only 
takes cognisance of crimes which I never dreamt 
of committing?’ 

Ver. 11. Lappeai unto Cesar. This power of 
appealing to Rome was a valuable privilege of all 
Roman citizens, and a great safeguard against 
tyranny and oppression on the part of provincial 
magistrates. The ‘appeal to Cesar’ ( provocatio) 
existed under the form of an appeal to the people 
in Rome in early times ; the Decemvirs suspended 
the right, but it was restored again after their 
deposition. 

The Julian law forbade any unnecessary impedi- 
ment being put in the way of a Roman citizen who 
had thus appealed. Some years later we read in 
the letters of the Proconsul Pliny how he sent to 
Rome, when Trajan was emperor, those Bithynian 
Christians who had appealed as Roman citizens to 
Cesar. These appeals were heard in Rome by 
men of consular dignity specially appointed for 
this purpose. Thus Suetonius (Augustus) tells us 
that the Emperor Augustus assigned every year 
causes which came from the provinces to men of 
consular rank, to one of whom the business of 
each province was referred. 

We may well suppose, too, that Paul’s deter- 
mination to appeal to Czesar was strengthened, if 
not suggested, by this special promise he had 
received (see chap. xxiii. 11), that he should bear 
witness to the Lord Jesus in Rome before he died. 
It is likely that he felt that all these things—the 
bitter and ever-increasing hostility of the Jews, 
the disinclination of the Roman procurators in 
succession to cross the Sanhedrim and leading 
men of Jerusalem in their intense wish to get Paul 
into their own hands—were subservient to a plan 
determined in the counsels of the Most High, that 
he (Paul) should surely preach the gospel in Rome 
also. He would carry out, he thought, his Master’s 
will, and at all risks, even though in chains, would 
bear his witness to.the Crucified in the imperial 
city ; so he cried, ‘I appeal unto Ceesar.’ 

Ver. 12. Then Festus, when he had conferred 
with the council. The council here referred to 
was not the members of the Sanhedrim then 
present at Czesarea, but certain officials whom 
Suetonius calls coszliaritz. These advisers or 
assessors were taken into counsel in questions of 
difficulty. Gloag refers to a similar case in the 
administration of Cumanus, when Josephus (A72¢2- 
guities) tells us that the governor tock counsel 
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with his friends before he put to death a Roman 
soldier who had wantonly destroyed the sacred 
books of the Jews; and to another like incident 
in the life of Cestius Gallus, the Proconsul of 
Syria, who, on receiving contradictory reports 
from Florus, the Procurator of Judzea, ind the 
rulers of Jerusalem, concerning certain disturbances 
among the Jews, consulted with his principal men, 
that is, with his council (Josephus, Wars of the 
Jews). In the present case the point of discussion 
was, Should the appeal of Paul to Czesar be 
allowed or not? If the accusation against the 
citizen appealing were perfectly clear, as in the 
case of a notorious malefactor or rebel, the request 
to be allowed to appeal might be refused by the 
Roman official presiding over the court. In the ~ 
present instance, however, no fair ground of refusal 
occurred to Festus, who proceeded to signify his 
consent to Paul’s request. 

Hast thou appealed unto Cesar? unto Cesar 
shalt thou go. This reply of Festus to Paul, 
granting him, after consulting with his assessors, 
his request to be sent to Rome for trial, is not 
interrogative, as in the English Version. It simply 
expresses the decision of the court. Bengel sees 
in the curt phrase—evidently in the very words in 
which Festus addressed the apostle at the close of 
the hearing—an intention on the part of the speaker 
of alarming the prisoner, who had declined to 
comply with what was evidently the judge’s wish— 
viz., to waive the right of his citizenship, and to 
consent to be judged by the Sanhedrim at Jeru- 
salem. Without, perhaps, quite conceding this, 
we cannot help suspecting that over the procura- 
tor’s face something like a smile of derision passed 
when he delivered his sentence : ‘ Well, you have 
appealed to Ceesar’s court; to Ceesar’s court you 
shall go,’ Festus knowing well the reception, the 
weary delays and harsh treatment, such a prisoner 
would probably meet with at Rome. 


King Herod Agrippa Ll. and his Sister, the Queen 
Bernice, come down to Caesarea to visit the 
new Roman Governor Festus, who tells the 
King about the strange Accusation hanging 
over Paul the Nazarene, 13-21. 


Ver. £3. And after certain days King Agrippa 
and Bernice came unto Cesarea to salute Festus. 
King Herod Agrippa II., son of Herod Agrippa 1., 
who died so miserably at the Czesarea festival, 
A.D. 44-45 (see chap. xii. 21-23), and great-grand- 
son of Herod the Great, was the last of that famous 
line of Idumean princes, vassals of Rome, who 
played so distinguished a part in the story of Israel 
during the last fifty years of the existence of the 
Jews as a separate nationality. This Agrippa It. 
was only seventeen years old when his father the 
king died in the sudden manner above described 
(Acts xii.). The young prince was then at Rome, 
and was the intimate friend of the imperial family. 
Claudius, the emperor, had he not been dissuaded 
from his purpose by his freedmen and counsellors, 
would have at once appointed him to the royal 
succession in Judzea ; but it was urged that he was 
too young to guide the destinies of that stormy 
province. So Cuspius Fadius was sent out as Pro- 
curator instead ; but in about four years, when the 
young Agrippa was twenty-one years old, Claudius 
bestowed on him the principality of Chalcis, just 
then vacant owing to the death of his uncle Herod, 
king of that territory. With Chalcis, Claudius 
entrusted the young Agrippa with the presidency 
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cf the Jerusalem temple, and the power of 
appointing at his pleasure the high priest. This 
was in A.D. 49, the eighth year of his (Claudius’) 
reign. Later on, the emperor added to his friend’s 
dominions the tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias 
(see Luke iii. 1), and conferred on him the coveted 
title of king. Agrippa 1i., then a powerful subject 
monarch, fixed his residence at Ceesarea Philippi, 
which he enlarged greatly and beautified, and 
subsequently called it, in honour of the reigning 
emperor, Neronias. Nero, on his accession, had 
also shown much favour to the young Jewish 
sovereign, and had added to his dominions the 
_ city of Tiberias and part of Galilee. 

Justice has hardly been done to this ‘last of 
the Herods.’ He had a difficult part to play in the 
stormy times which preceded the great catastrophe. 

“He owed everything to Rome, and the reigning 
imperial family, and naturally was strongly at- 
tached to the Empire which had adopted him, 
and that family which seemed never weary of 
showing him kindness and consideration. This 
should surely be taken into account when his 
Roman tastes and leanings are unfavourably criti- 
cised. Josephus writes much of him, and generally 
in .a hostile spirit; for instance, he relates how, 
during the procuratorship of this very Festus, he 
had a long and serious quarrel with the Jews 
about his palace at Jerusalem. They alleged he 
had built it so high as to overlook the temple and 
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chapter of these ‘ Acts,’ A.D. 61-62. In the bitter 
quarrels which heralded the last terrible collision 
between the doomed Jewish nation and the 
Romans, Bernice played certainly a noble and 
heroic part, endeavouring, as did her brother 
King Agrippa II., to mediate between her country- 
men and the Romans. On one occasion we read 
how, at the risk of her life, she stood barefoot and 
a suppliant before the tribunal of Festus the pro- 
curator, beseeching him to spare the rebel Jews. 

During the last war, however, like her brother, 
she ranged herself on the Roman side. The Em- 
peror Vespasian allowed himself to be much influ- 
enced by her persuasion and counsel, and grave 
suspicions were excited that a too close intimacy 
existed between the old emperor and the princess. 
But the strangest and most momentous page in her 
dark history was her ‘connection and friendship 
with the son: of Vespasian, the hero Titus, who 
brought Bernice with him to Rome, and is said 
to have promised to wed her, had not a storm of 
public indignation at the bare notion of such an 
alliance for the brilliant heir to the Empire induced 
him at the eleventh hour to: dismiss her — as 
Suetonius (Z7¢us) pithily puts it: ‘ Dimisit invitus 
invitam.’ 

The salutation of Festus here alluded to was 
no doubt a formal visit of congratulation from 
the Jewish prince (one of whose offices was the 
superintendence of the Jerusalem temple) to the 


sanctuary. The majority of the Jews, indeed, ,new procurator of Judzea, under whose supreme 


seemed to have looked upon him, though wrong- 
fully, as a kind of spy set over them by the hated 
imperial government. But all through the bloody, 
terrible war which ended in the total collapse and 
ruin of the Jewish nationality, King Agrippa 
seems to have acted well and nobly, endeavouring 
constantly to act the part of a mediator between’ 
the Jews, bent on their own destruction, and the 
haughty Roman claims; at times even, in his 
longing to bring about a peace, he risked his life. 

' He died at an advanced age, having survived 
the fall of the city and the destruction of his nation 
a great many years, apparently in the third year of 
the Emperor Trajan, A.D. 99. 

His beautiful sister Bernice, who accompanied 
him on this memorable visit to Caesarea to salute 
the new Procurator Festus, when they met the 
prisoner Paul and listened to one of his marvellous 
‘apologies’ for Christianity and his own work, 
unfortunately has earned for herself a very dif-, 
ferent place in the gallery of historical portraits of 
the first age of our faith. Famous for her great 
beauty, and apparently her commanding talents, 
her history, even in that dissolute and wicked age, 
reads, to use the graphic words of Professor 
Plumptre, ‘like a terrible romance or a page from 
the chronicles of the Borgias.’ Married at an early 
age to her uncle, Herod, king of Chalcis, she was 
left a widow comparatively young, and then came 
to reside with her brother, Agrippa 11., whose 
career we have sketched above. By this period of 
her fife she had already acquired a wide-spread evil 
reputation. Attracted by her beauty and wealth, 
Polemo, king of Cilicia, adopted the Jewish 
religion and made her his wife. But the princess 
soon deserted him, and again returned to her 
brother. It was after the dissolution of the second 
marriage of the wanton queen with Polemo that 
the visit to Czesarea to salute Festus was made, on 
which occasion Paul made the famous defence be- 
fore the brother and sister related in the next (26th) 
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authority Agrippa to a certain extent was placed. 
It was also important for the vassal kings to be on 
terms of intimacy and close friendship with the 
powerful Roman lieutenant commanding in the pro- 
vinces of which they were nominally the sovereigns. 

Ver. 14. Festus declared Paul’s cause unto 
the king, saying, There is a certain man Jeft in 
bonds by Felix. It has been suggested that the 
reason of this communication on the part of Festus, 
was a desire to interest his visitor by bringing 
under the king’s notice one who was bitterly and 
persistently attacked by the leading men of his 
nation—the Jews; but after all, it is simpler 
to suppose that the Roman governor was anxious 
to learn more of the strange man and those pre- 
tensions of his, which evidently excited among his 
more influential countrymen an intense hatred, 
in order that he might send to Rome with 
the prisoner who had appealed to the emperor’s 
tribunal, a clear and definite story of the cause. 
At present there is no doubt that Festus was not a 
little mystified as to the whole matter, and he felt 
that from Agrippa he would be likely to get to the 
bottom of the reasons of the hatred of the high 
priest and Sanhedrim, and the seeming obstinacy of 
Paul. 

Agrippa, besides, was not merely a Jew, as 
Festus considered, by birth and education, but 
was also the appointed guardian of the temple, 
which was the scene of one of the three crimes 
charged against the prisoner. 

Ver. 15. About whom the chief priests. . 
informed me, desiring to have judgment against 
him. The Greek word translated ‘judgment’ (d/xz»), 
in the most trustworthy Mss. is the stronger though 
unused zaradixny, which must possess the sense of 
‘condemnation’ or ‘punishment.’ It would thus 
seem as though the Sanhedrim authorities had so 
represented the matter to Festus as to leave the 
impression on his mind that the trial before his 
predecessor had resulted in the prisoner having 
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been found guilty of at least some of the alleged 
crimes, but that condemnation had not been pro- 
nounced. This they now asked as a right at the 
hands of Festus, 

Ver. 16. It is not the manner of the Romans 
to deliver any man to die, before that he which 
is accused have the accusers face to face, and 
have licence to answer for himself concerning 
the crime laid against him. The Jews had 
asked (ver. 3) only that the accused might be 
brought to Jerusalem, intending, as we know, to 
murder him on the way by the hands of a company 
of hired Sicarii (assassins) whom they had hired for 
this purpose. The words of Festus here to King 
Agrippa must then relate to another and a dif- 
ferent request of the Jews, viz. that he would at 
once, without any further hearing, condemn Paul 
to death. Probably each of these requests had 
been made to the new procurator, and having 
failed in the first, they arranged the ambuscade 
and asked that the trial might take place anew in 
Jerusalem, the scene of part of the crimes alleged. 

The proud assertion which the Roman here 
makes to Agrippa, as far as we know, was justi- 
fied in Festus’. case, who was reported to have 
been a fair ruler and a just judge. 

Ver. 18. Against whom, when the accusers 
stood up, they brought none accusations of 
such things as I supposed. ‘The intenseness of 
feeling with which the Jews pressed Festus in the 
matter of the trial and condemnation of Paul, led 
the governor, when he heard the words ‘ treason’ 
and ‘sedition’ mixed up with the case, to expect 
to find in the important prisoner some famous 
and well-known leader of Sicarii or Jewish rebels ; 
but when he inquired more particularly into the 
details of the case, he found as regarded sedition 
or disloyalty to the Czesar nothing but the vaguest 
rumours, and that the real points urged against 
him were connected with matters devoid of interest 
for a Roman brought up in the Materialistic 
school of his age. Festus, like another and still 
more eminent Roman official who appears in this 
history, ‘cared for none of these things’ (Acts 
xviii, 17). 

Ver. 19. But had certain questions against 
him of their own superstition. The English 
word ‘superstition,’ like the adjective used in 
chap. xvii. 22, utterly fails to represent the Greek 
deroidaiwovias here. This word is one which 
may be understood in a bad sense, viz. a ‘ super- 
stition ;’ but it also signifies ‘religion,’ without 
a shade of disrespect or slight being intended to 
be conveyed. In neither of these two passages 
is it possible to suppose anything like sarcasm or 
discourtesy was intended (see note on chap. xvii. 
22). Here the courtly Festus is speaking to an 
exalted personage known to be a zealous Jew; 
and although the religion of this strange people and 
all connected with it was a matter of utter indif- 
ference to this true representative of Rome, yet 
we may be sure he would never risk offending one 
like King Agrippa when he spoke of the religion 
of his countrymen with a word of contempt. 
Render then simply, ‘Certain questions. . of 
their own religion.’ 

And of one Jesus, which was dead, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive. This allusion to the 
Messiah, the Lord Jesus, evidently tells us that 
in the former proceedings much had been said 
not recorded or even alluded to in these ‘ cts.’ 
But here the procurator dismisses the apparent 
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point at issue between Paul and the Jews of the 
Sanhedrim, whether or no one Jesus was alive 
or dead, with contemptuous brevity. The strict, 
unfaltering accuracy of the writer of these ‘ Acts,’ 
in recording at all such a scornful remark, is 
especially noteworthy. This reference of Festus 
to ‘Jesus’ here gives us some clue to Paul’s line 
of argument when he spoke in defence of himself 
before the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, and again 
before Felix at Caesarea. The ‘ Acts’ report is 
of the briefest, and fails to touch upon the inner 
line of thought of these ‘apologies’ of the great 
Gentile apostle. He evidently, on those occa- 
sions, by no means confined himself to the general 
doctrine of the resurrection taught in all the 
Pharisee schools in Jerusalem and elsewhere, but, 
dwelt earnestly on the special connection of thes¢ 
doctrines with the resurrection of their loved 
Master, the Lord Jesus. His Master’s resurrec- 
tion, we know, was ever a central point of Paul’s, 
teaching. ; 

Ver. 20. And because I doubted of such man- 
ner of questions, I asked him whether he would 
go to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these 
matters. Festus hardly represents here the whole, 
truth. No doubt he did wish to be informed 
more fully concerning the real ground of the bitter, 
enmity which existed between Paul and the San- 
hedrim. He felt, whatever the grave point at 
issue was, it was one of the burning questions 
which was then agitating the unhappy and dis- 
tracted province over which he had just been 
appointed ruler; and it behoved him as a wise 
politician to make himself acquainted as soon as 
possible with the varied details of this Christianity, 
in which Paul was a leading spirit, and which was 
evidently so hateful to the ruling body among the 
Jews. This full information he felt he could only 
get at the centre of Jewish life, Jerusalem, the 
headquarters of their religion. It was therefore 
quite true to allege this desire of his to get perfect 
information as the reason which prompted him to 
wish to have the trial of Paul conducted by the 
Sanhedrim in the Holy City. But he kept in the 
background another powerful motive which had 
influenced him in his proposition to the apostle to 
remove the scene of trial, and to substitute Jewish 
for Roman forms of law in his case, viz. his own 
desire to acquire popularity among the Jews (see 
ver. 9). . 

Ver. 21. But when Paul had appealed to be 


“reserved unto the hearing of Augustus, I com- 


manded him to be kept till I might send him 
to Cxwsar. There is evidently in Festus’ words 
an under-current of a not unnatural displeasure at 
the appeal to Cesar. He was not able to refuse 
permission to the ‘citizen’ Paul to appeal ; still 
he felt it was somewhat of a slight thrown upon 
him, Festus, that a Roman citizen should prefer the 
imperial tribunal at Rome to his own, He could 
not help feeling, too, that it was his proposition 
to remove the trial to Jerusalem which had moved 
the prisoner to take this step. The Greek word 
translated ‘ Augustus’ (2<Saero#) is an adjective 
signifying venerable (vexerandus), and is the Greek 
equivalent for Augustus—a title of pre-eminent 
honour and dignity first given by the Roman 
senate to Octavianus (see Suetonius, Azzgustus), 
It is apparently connected with ‘augur,’ and 
possesses a religious signification. It soon be- 
came the royal title assumed by, rather than con- 
ferred on, the emperors, Cvzesar, if we examine 
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the true meaning of the term, was in the first 
instance the family name answering to Planta- 
genet, Hohenzollern, Hapsburg, though it very 
soon, like Ptolemy in the royal Egyptian line, 
became a title of the chief magistrate of the 
Empire. Later in the story of Rome, Augustus 
was assumed as the designation of the older and 
superior ; Cesar, that of the younger and subordi- 
nate emperor. It is curious that of these two 
world-famous titles, while the higher, ‘ Augustus,’ 
now belongs to the storied past, the lower and 
less distinguished has been adopted not by the 
Roman, but, singularly enough, by the Teutonic 
and Slavonic. peoples, as the designation of their 
supreme magistrate, under the very slightly altered 
‘Kaiser’ and ‘Czar.’ Plumptre calls attention to 
the memory of this name or title ‘ Augustus’ being 
perpetuated in the month August, and in the 
names of the cities of Augsburg and Sebastopol. 

I commanded him to be kept till I might 
send him to Cesar. Thus intimating that he 
was Only waiting for a fit opportunity to send the 
prisoner under a proper escort to Rome. 


King Agrippa Il. expresses a Desire to hear Paul 
himself— The A postle is brought before the King 
and his Sister and the Roman Festus, 22-27. 


Ver. 22. Then Agrippa said unto Festus, I 
would also hear the man myself. Literally, ‘I 
was wishing * (i6ovacuay). Agrippa must have 
heard often of Paul. Many and contradictory 
reports must oftentimes have been brought to this 
royal guardian of the temple—the last guardian !— 
some representing the great Nazarene preacher 
as unworthy to live, others extolling him as one 
of the noblest and most devoted of men. He had 
long been wishing to see him and hear him for 
himself. At length the opportunity offered itself. 

Ver. 23. And on the morrow, when Agrippa 
was come, and Bernice, with great pmp. The 
account here reads as the description of one who 
had witnessed the events of that day so memorable 
in early Christian annals. The splendour of the 
procession and the glittering appearance of the 
court, crowded with those royal and princely per- 
sonages and their retinue, Roman and Jewish 
guards, the Sanhedrim officials, the stately garb 
of the high priest and his fellows, the heads of the 
hierarchy of Israel, must have been very striking ; 
all honour on this occasion was evidently shown to 
King Agrippa I1., the last Jew who legally bore the 
proud royal title; the same city, some eighteen years 
before, had witnessed a still more stately scene, a 
pomp more truly royal, when the father of this king, 
Herod, was stricken by the angel of the Lord as 
a punishment for his pride, because, we read, ‘ he 
gave not God the glory’ (Acts xii. 23). The 
word translated ‘pomp’ (avracia), in Polybius, 
Plutarch, and later Greek writers, is frequently 
used in thissense. The earlier signification of the 
term was simply ‘appearance,’ a lively image in 
the mind, as it has been described. 

With the chief captains. That is, the princi- 
pal officers of the Roman garrison of Czsarea, 
the headquarters of the army of Judea. We 
have here one of the direct and perhaps one of the 
earliest fulfilments of the prophecy of the Lord 
Jesus to His servants, ‘ Ye shall be brought before 
governors and kings for my sake, for a testimony 
against them’ (Matt. x. 18). 

Ver. 24. King Agrippa... ye see this man, 
about whom all the multitude of the Jews have 
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dealt with me, both at Jerusalem, and also 
here, crying that he ought not to live any 
longer. The expression here, ‘all the multitude,’ 
is a strange one; but Festus believed, and with 
some reason, that the feeling against Paul among 
the Jews was a very general one. Certainly it 
existed to a great extent among the influential 
men who guided the destinies of the unhappy 
people in these last years of their existence as a 
nation. ‘And all here’ speaks for the unanimity 
of the Czesarean Jews in this matter with their 
Jerusalem brethren. Of the words ‘have dealt 
with me,’ perhaps ‘ made petition to me’ repre- 
sent the meaning of the original Greek closer ; 
another rendering suggested is, ‘held communica- 
tion with me.’ It is a general and inclusive term, 
and comprehends the ‘information and request’ 
of vers. 2 and 3, and the judicial proceedings re- 
lated in ver. 7. : 

Ver. 26. Of whom I have no certain thing to 
write unto my lord. It was the rule in these 
cases of appeal from the provincial magistrate to 
the supreme court at Rome, to transmit a detailed 
account of the crime alleged, and also a full report 
of any legal proceedings which had taken place in 
connection with it. Such a report was called 
‘literze dimissoriz.’ Festus was thoroughly per- 
plexed in the case of Paul. It is quite clear his 
own feelings led him to look on his prisoner as 
innocent, but the reiterated and urgent pressure 
for his condemnation on the part of the supreme 
council led him to suspect that there was more in 
the accusation than met the eye, and that only 
one conversant with the internal condition of the 
distracted country could possibly grasp the real 
significance of Paul’s guilt. So, before writing 
his official report to send with the prisoner to the 
capital, Festus welcomes the assistance of one so 
well versed in Jewish religious and political mat- 
ter as King Agrippa. ‘The expression, ‘to write 
unto my lord’ (7# xupiw), is a proof (one of very 
many) of the historical accuracy of the compiler 
of these ‘ Acts.’ A few years earlier, such a title 
used to the Czesar at Rome would have beena 
mistake. The earlier emperors, Augustus, Tibe- 
rius, and Nero, refused this appellation. Augustus, 
writes Suetonius (Augustus), always abhorred the 
title ‘lord ’asill-omened. Hewould not evenallow 
his children or grandchildren, in jest or earnest, 
so to address him. Even Tiberius was equally 
averse to the adulatory title. Caligula was the 
first, apparently, who permitted it. Herod 
Agrippa, we know, used it to Claudius; and 
from the time of Domitian it became a recognised 
portion of their ordinary appellation. Pliny ad- 
dressed the Emperor Trajan as ‘my lord Trajan.’ 
We first find it on the coins of Antoninus Pius. 
It was henceforth customary to address the em- 
perors as deities. Thus we read such sentences as 
this, ‘Edictum Domini Deique nostri.’ 

I have brought him. . . specially before 
thee, O King Agrippa. Stier (Words of the Apostles) 
writes on this standing and pleading before 
Agrippa : ‘ Yet more and more complete must the 
giving of witness be in these parts before the 
martyr sets out for Rome. In Jerusalem the long- 
suffering of the Lord towards the rejecters of the 
gospel was now exhausted. In Antioch, where the 
president of Syria resided, the new mother Church 
of Jewish and Gentile Christians was flourishing ; 
here in Cesarea, the dwelling of the procurator 
(of Judza), the testimony which had begun in the 
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house of Cornelius the centurion had now risen 
da till it comes before the brilliant assembly 
of all the local authorities, in the presence of the 
last king of the Jews.’ 

Ver. 27. For it seemeth to me unreasonable 
to send a prisoner, and not withal to signify 
the crimes laid against him. Festus hoped, and 
not without reason, that the examination before 
so great a man as Agrippa—one, too, who was 
‘so well versed in the difficult question of Jewish 
law and tradition—would elicit fresh facts hitherto 
kept in the background. At all events, by listen- 
ing to the proceedings, the Koman official felt he 
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personally would become better acquainted with 
the secret history of the whole affair, and more 
competent to write a clear and definite report to 
the authorities at home. This report evidently 
weighed much on Festus’ mind. He had newly 
come into office, and he was aware that a con- 
fused, contradictory statement might seriously 
injure him at Rome. There is also no doubt but 
that he was a fair and just man on the whole, 
wishful to do his duty and to make his office as 
acceptable as possible among the Jews, who he 
knew hated the dominion of Rome. This is the 
character of the man left us by Josephus. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Paul's Defence at Cesarea before King Agrippa, Bernice, and Festus. 


I HEN Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to speak 


for thyself. 
* answered ! for himself: 


Then Paul stretched forth the hand, and 


a Vers. 2, 24 


(Gk.). See 


2  Ithink myself happy, king Agrippa, because I shall “answer* *h- xix. 33. 
for myself this day before thee touching all ¢he things whereof 
3 Iam “accused of the Jews: Especially decause I know thee to sVer.7. See 


ch, xix. 38. 


be expert in all “customs and questions which are among the ¢Seech.vi. 14. 


4. Jews: wherefore I beseech thee to hear me patiently. 


2Cp.Galfay 
4 My ¢Le. i's 7 


manner of life from my youth, which was at the first among /See Mat. 


XXV. 24. 


5 mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; Which knew heres 


as. 1. 26, 27. 


me ‘from the beginning, if they would® testify, 7 that after #Ch. xuii. 6; 


il. iii. 5. 


“the most straitest sect of our “religion I lived a Pharisee. ade cclick! g 


6 And now I stand and am judged for* the hope of ’ the promise 
7 made of God unto our fathers: 
twelve tribes, “instantly serving‘ ” 


#to come. 
8 %accused of the Jews. 


For which hope’s sake, king Agrippa,° I am 
Why should it be thought a@ thing 
9 incredible with you, that God should raise the dead ? 


h, xxi. 


2 See Lu. xxiv. 
Unto which promise ” our 275 ch. xiii 


God* day and night, hope mee Jas. i. x 
5 2 Lu. vii. 4 
(Engl.). 

o Supplied 
from ch.xxiv, 
14, XXxVvii. 23. 

éPhil. iii, x1 


I verily 


Gk). 
thought with myself, * that J ought to do many ¢hzngs contrary g See t Timi 


10 


to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 


13. 
x See ch. viii.3. 
s See ch. ix. 13. 


* Which ching I also did in 


Jerusalem: and many of the “saints did I shut up in prison,’ ?OB%%%2» 


having ‘received authority from the chief priests; and * when 
11 they were put to death, I gave my voice® against chem. 


Xxii. 4, 5. 

2 See ch. xxii. 
20. 

vCh, xxii, 19. 
So Mat. x. 


And 


*I punished them oft in every synagogue, and compelled them w(h. ix. x, 2. 
to blaspheme ; and “being exceedingly mad against them, I *(ék); eh. 


12 persecuted ¢em even unto strange” cities. 


1 Setter, ‘ defended himself.’ 


* better, ‘ because I am about to defend myself.’ 


xxiv. 18, 
* Whereupon 7 as yTo ver. 28, 
ch. ix. 3-8, 
xxii. 6-11. 


8 more accurately, ‘if they were willing to bear witness.’ 


4 more accurately, ‘ earnestly worshipping.’ 


6 The older authorities omit *‘ Agrippa.’ 
3 ynore accurately, ‘my vote.’ 


> omit * God.’ 
7 literally, ‘in prisons.’ 


9 more accurately, ‘even unto foreign cities.’ 
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I went to Damascus with authority and commission from the 7 See «h.«. 


13 chief priests, At midday, O king, I saw in the way a light from aSee Ezek. i 


heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round about ‘Ge 4 
ee Lu. i. 2. 


14 me and them which journeyed with me. And when we were $@f° si42 


all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking unto me, and Soci ™ 


e 1 Chron. xvi, 


saying’ in *the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest °3.°"S2 


15 thou me? z¢ zs hard for thee to kick against the pricks. And fen. es 


16 thou persecutest. But rise, and “stand upon thy feet: for I ° 18, xxi. 3 


I said, Who art thou, Lord? And he" said, Iam Jesus whom 3s° 


g5o Isa, xxix, 


have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to ? make” thee °a Goin. 
aes . - . 2950 . . 
minister and a “witness both of ¢hese things which thou hast 5 ; Isa. xa. 
a ° A . 10; Lu. 1, > 

seen, and of those things in the which I will appear -unto thee; Jo. viii, 12: 


2 Cor. iv. 4, 


17 “ Delivering thee from the people, and from “the Gentiles, vi. 14; Eph. 


lv. 18, v. 8; 


18 unto whom now" I send thee, * To open their eyes, avd to Coli-12, 13; 


i 4 1 Thes. v. 5; 
turn’ them ** “ from darkness to light, and from the * power of eels On. 
z oce Lu, Xxi1l. 


Satan unto God, that they may receive * forgiveness of sins, gute 
ee : r 2 See ch. v. 31. 
and ? inheritance’? among them which are sanctified by faith dicevage 


ee Mat. 


I9 that is in me. Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not dis-  x*v.34 


wt Ch. ix, 20, 22. 


20 obedient unto the heavenly vision: But showed “first unto * Cb. %- 29. 


21 


them of Damascus, and ” at Jerusalem, and ° throughout all the 4°. *#. 46 
coasts * of Judzea, and then *to the Gentiles, ’ that they should # See h xvi. 


See ch. xv. 


repent and ” turn to God, and“ do *° works meet for repentance. ” >" 


s : Ch. xxi. 
For these causes “the Jews caught me in the temple, and went * 3". 


22 about to kill me. Having therefore obtained help of God, I ; Riv. xi. x, 


continue unto this day, witnessing both to ‘small and great, *"3"5. 
So ch. viii. 


saying none other ¢4zzgs than those which “the prophets and 10. See Jer, 


23 “Moses did say should come: That Christ * should suffer, avd uSée tu. xxiv. 


that he should be™ the first that *should rise from the dead, aes ro 
and should show ” light unto the people, and to the Gentiles. xxi. #3. 
v See Mat... 


24 And as he thus * spake” for himself, Festus said with a loud © xxvi. 24. 


wt Cor, xv. 20, 


voice, Paul, “thou art beside thyself; much learning doth make 23; Col.i.18; 


Rev. i. 5. 


25 thee mad. But he” said, I am not ’mad, ‘ most noble* #Bom. i. 4 


Festus; but speak forth tke words of truth and @soberness. »S:etu.ii.se 


2 Ver. I. 
26 For the king knoweth of these things, before** whom also I ¢Ver.25(Gk.); 


ch, xin rs. 


“speak freely: for Iam persuaded that none of these ¢hinugs See2 Kings 
ix. 11; Mk, 


are hidden from him ; for this ¢iing was not done in a corner. ii,2r-; Se 


27 King Agrippa, J believest thou the prophets? I know that b Ve ek: 
28 thou believest. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou gh *iJ5.. 


: : fhe : é ix. 11; Mk. 
10 Some of the ancient authorities omit ‘and saying.’ iii. 21. So 
11 The older authorities insert ‘the Lord’ before ‘said.’ epee 
12 better, ‘to appoint thee.’ _ 18 The older authorities omit ‘now.’ Gy new 
14 ¢* and.’ 15 wore accurately, ‘that they may turn from,’ eéc. 13 

om LY vf y : 
16 omit ‘ them. 17 Setter, ‘an inheritance.’ ace eros, o 
18 more accurately, ‘region of Judza.’ 19 omit ‘and.’ 13. 
20 more accurately, ‘ doing works.’ poi tae 
; ; See ch. iv. 29. 

21 more accurately, ‘ whilst he thus defended himself. pre@es see 


22 Some of the older authorities insert ‘Paul’ before ‘ said. ; 
38 Setter, ‘most excellent.’ 24 more accurately, ‘to whom. 
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God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, *5°* Covi. 
? were both almost and altogether such as’I am, except * these ‘SP 2 ™ 
30 bonds. And when he had thus spoken,” the king rose up, and *(,5*" 


“the governor, and ” 


Bernice, and ” they that sat with them: 
31 And when they were gone aside, they talked between them- 


2 Tim. ii. 9 
Cp. ch. xxi. 
33- _ See ch. 
XXVill. 20. 
See Mat. 


selves, saying, ” This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of ‘So 


32 bonds. Then said Agrippa unto Festus, ° This man might have vig suse 
been set at liberty, if he had not 4 appealed unto Cesar. oe ae 
ch, xxili. 9. 


o Ch. xxviii. 18. 





PCh, xxv. 11, 12, 21, 25, xxviii. 19. 





25 The older authorities omit the words, ‘when he had thus spoken.’ 





Paul's Defence of Christianity before King Agrippa, 
his Sister, and the Procurator Festus, 1-23. 


This famous afologia of St. Paul consists of 
four divisions. The first, vers. 2, 3, consists of a few 
courteous words addressed to the distinguished 
prince before whom he was summoned to plead 
his cause and that of his brethren in the faith. In 
the second, vers. 4-8, the apostle, after glancing 
at certain portions of his own early career, breaks 
at once into the all-important subject of the pro- 
mised Messiah. In the third, vers. 9-18, he 
relates the story of that wondrous episode in his 
own life which induced him to become a Christian ; 
and then in the. fourth division, vers. 19-23, he 
comes back to his own work—the preaching that 
a suffering Messiah had come, had died, and had 
risen again. 

Here, as in the case of the other speeches and 
addresses in these ‘ Acts,’ we must remember ‘we 
have only the barest skeleton of the original 
‘apology’ of Paul. Only once or twice, perhaps, in 
this speech so briefly reported by the compiler of 
the history, do we possess the very words used, 
when perhaps some marked emphasis on the 
part of the speaker, or the exceeding importance 
of the utterances themselves, left an indelible im- 
press on the memory of the reporter, who, when 
he came to record this memorable passage in the 
life-story of Paul, was moved by the Holy Spirit 
to write them down. Among these, most likely, 
some of the bitter self-accusations of ver. 11, and 
especially the words spoken by that Radiant One 
from heaven (vers. 14, 16, 17, 18). 


THE ‘ APOLOGIA.’ 


After congratulating himself that on this occa- 
sion he was about to speak before one not only 
high in office and in dignity, but also thoroughly 
versed in all Jewish customs and questions, Paul 
proceeded to state exactly how it stood with him— 
viz., that he, though well known as first a student 
and then a rigid professor of the strictest school of 
Pharisaism, was positively persecuted because he 
held and taught what really all the Pharisee school 
held and taught, viz. the hope of a resurrection from 
the dead. Was not ¢#zs the grand hope to which 
all the elaborate symbolism—the temple service, 
which never rested day or night—pointed? [The 
hope and expectation of the resurrection and the 
endless life was the crown of all the JZesstanic 
teaching of the Old Testament.] After what must 


have been a stately and magnificent exordium, 
which must, with its convincing arguments [many 
of which we can find now in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews] and passionate earnestness, have 
brought conviction home to many a Pharisee’ heart 
in that brilliant assembly ;—then of a sudden the 
inspired apostle changed his style and subject, and 
told the listening audience the wondrous story Of 
the meeting on the Damascus road, and the effect 
on himseif of the sight of the blinding glory of 
the cloud; the low passionate voice of the 
speaker, as he repeated the words his God had 
spoken to him that morning by the way, must have 
thrilled king and Sanhedrist as they bent forward 
to catch the awful sayings which had moved Saul, 
the learned and admired Pharisee, to throw up his 
brilliant career, and to cast his lot in with the 
despised Nazarene. He concluded the strange 
recital with, ‘ Well, King Agrippa, I was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision; and now I am 
standing before you, hunted down by all these 
my countrymen, because I obeyed the voice of 
the Eternal, and preached in many a city, to 
congregations composed of Gentiles as well as 
Jews, the truth I had come to learn, that the 
Messiah of the prophets and Moses could only be a 
suffering Messiah, that He must die, must rise 
again, the first-born of a new and deathless race— 
a race to be made up of Gentiles as well as Jews.’ 
At this point he was interrupted by the Roman 
governor Festus. 

Ver. 1. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou 
art permitted to speak for thyself. On this 
occasion Agrippa, invested with the royal dignity, 
although only a subject monarch, sat in the presi- 
dent’s place during the hearing. He opens the 
proceedings ; but itis noteworthy to observe that the 
king doesnot say, ‘I permit thee tospeak’ (¢zirpérw), 
but, ‘Thou art permitted;’ literally, ‘ Itis permitted 
thee’ (¢rirpiaeras co), thus courteously remember- 
ing the presence of the Roman procurator, to 
whom really the power in Czesarea and Jerusalem 
belonged. ‘The prisoner Paul, it must not be for- 
gotten, on this occasion was not pleading before 
his judges: the appeal to Cesar, which had 
been allowed, had removed him from all provincial 
jurisdiction ; he was simply here asked to give an 
account of the Nazarene or Christian faith, and to 
state what was the point at issue between him and 
the supreme council of the Sanhedrim, by whom 
he was considered unworthy to live. 

Then Paul stretched forth the hand, and 


* 
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answered for himself. This was a usual gesture 
on the part of the speaker, especially of one ac- 
customed to address masses of men and public 
assemblies. Here the effect must have been im- 
pressive—the hand was chained. ‘He answered’ 
with arguments not dissimilar at first sight to those 
used by him when he was arrested in the temple 
and he spoke to the Jews from the steps leading to 
_ the Antonia Tower. On both occasions he re- 
hearses the marvellous story of the Divine-appear- 
ance which led to his conversion to the faith of 
Jesus ; but now he relates the history not with the 
view of asserting his own innocence of any of the 
charges alleged against him, but to show the 
grounds upon which he delivered his solemn 
message. He claims to be still a true, loyal Jew, 
for that the Christianity which he taught was but 
the realisation of the hopes set forth in the Old 
Testament prophets. Mr. Humphry well sum- 
marises the leading differences between the two 
speeches of the apostle in the following terms :— 
On the steps of Antonia ‘he addressed the infuri- 
ated populace, and made his defence against the 
charges, with which he was hotly pressed, of pro- 
faning the temple and apostatising from the 
Mosaic law. He now passes by these accusa- 
tions, and addressing himself to a more intelligent 
and dispassionate hearer, he takes the highest 
ground, and holds himself up as the apostle and 
messenger of God. With this view, therefore, he 
paints in more striking colours the awful scene of 
his conversion, and repeats more minutely that 
heavenly call which was impossible for him to 
disobey, and in obeying which, though he incurred 
the displeasure of his countrymen, he continued to 
receive the Divine support’ (ver. 22). 


First Division of Paul's * Apologia’—Introductory 
Address to King Agrippa, 2, 3. ° 


Ver. 2, I think myself happy, king Agrippa, 
because I shall answer for myself this day 
before thee touching all the things whereof I am 
accused of the Jews. ‘This was no mere flattery. 
Paul says not one word in praise of the young 
sovereign: he simply with courtesy prefaces 
his earnest and impassioned words with express- 
ing his satisfaction that he is permitted thus 
publicly to plead the cause of his Master’s holy 
religion before one so thoroughly conversant as 
was Agrippa in all the hopes and onlooks of the 
Jews. The accusations which were made against 
him (the prisoner Paul) all had reference to these 
hopes and onlooks, and no one but a learned 
Jew could possibly understand the charges made 
against him, or the defence he was about to 
make. 

Ver. 3. Especially because I know thee to be 
expert in all customs and questions which are 
among the Jews. Agrippa II., singularly enough, 
was especially fitted to act as judge in such a cause 
as that of Paul, accused of treason to the religion and 
sacred law of his forefathers ; for he was not merely 
a ruler of Jewish lands, and the appointed guardian 
of the Jerusalem temple, but was also in religion, 
professedly at least, a Jew. His father, Herod 
Agrippa I., was famous for his rigid observance of 
all Jewish customs and rites, and prided himself 
upon his connection with the chosen people. The 
young sovereign himself was well versed in the 
law and the prophets, and even in the more 
abstruse traditions of the Fathers. The rab- 
binic writers speak of him as having attained 
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a more than ordinary knowledge of these matters, 
as having even excelled in a knowledge of the law, 
and, as it has been well urged by Dr. Hackett, ‘as 
the traditions which these rabbinic writers follow, 
who thus speak of King Agrippa 1., could not 
have flowed from this passage, it confirms the - 
representation here by an unexpected agreement.’ 


Second Division of ‘Apologia’—Paul refers to his 
well-known early life, and his fame as a 
Pharisee—He has never swerved from his old 
Belief—He touches on its central Tenets, 4-8. 


Ver. 4. My mannex of life from my youth, 
which was at first among mine own nation at 
Jerusalem, know all the Jews. He proceeds now 
to state ow long the Jews had known him—from 
his early youth ; when they had learned to know 
him—‘ at Jerusalem ;’ and also waz they knew of 
him—that he was a ‘Pharisee, living the strictest 
of lives. He appeals, thus, to all the Jews. This 
general term included specially the Jews dwelling 
in Jerusalem and Judeea, and the members of the 
Sanhedrim —these, in fact were his accusers on 
the present occasion ; but the position which Saul 
the Pharisee once occupied as the well-known 
inquisitor of the Sanhedrim, was no doubt well 
known to all the nation, even to those Jews 
dwelling in distant countries. In Acts xxii. 3, we 
read how he had been brought up in Jerusalem. 
Thus it would seem that Saul, when still a youth, 
went from Tarsus to complete his education in the 
Holy City, in the school of the famous Rabbi 
Gamaliel. 

Ver. 5. Which knew me from the beginning, 
if they would testify, that after the most strait- 
est sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee. He 
speaks here of what was evidently a common 
knowledge, viz. those details above referred to of 
his early bringing up. The grave and dignified 
members of the Sanhedrim, some of whom were 
doubtless present in that great assembly that 
morning, could, if they pleased, bow their heads 
in acquiescence to what he was stating to King 
Agrippa, but: he does not seem to have expected 
this from them; but, at all events, there was no 
denial of his words. So he proceeded, ‘ After the 
most straitest sect of our religion ;’ that is, ‘ After 
the most rigid school of our religion.’ Josephus, 
in his Wars of the Fews, bears witness to the 
Pharisees’ reputation in his days for their religious 
life and strict observance of the law: ‘The Phari- 
sees are a Jewish sect who seem to be more 
religious than others, and who appear to interpret 
the law more strictly ;? and in other places he 
alludes to them as looked upon as most skilled in 
the exact application of the law. 

Ver. 6. And nowI stand and am judged for 
the hope of the promise made of God unto our 
fathers. In other words, Paul said : ‘I, who am 
well known as one trained in the severe and rigid 
Pharisee school, stand accused, because I press 
home to men the hope of the resurrection, in 
which hope the Pharisees themselves share—a hope 
which is taught in the sacred Scriptures, which 
record thé promise made to our fathers—a hope 
which the temple services, which cease not day 
nor night, symbolise and ever keep in mind.’ 
The hope of the promise made of God unto the 
Fathers included more than the expectation of a 
Divine Messiah ; it embraced the hope of a resur- 
rection and of a future glorified life. 

Ver. 7. Unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
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instantly serving God day and night, hope to 
Before discussing the deeply interesting 
and important questions suggested by these few 
words, which represent, no doubt, a long and 
elaborate portion of this ‘Apology’ of St. Paul’s, 
we will quote the comment of Professor Plumptre 
on the words ‘our twelve tribes,’ who are here 
represented as waiting for the ‘promise :’ ‘It will 
be noted that St. Paul, like St. James (Jas. i. 1), 
assumes the twelve tribes to be all alike sharers in 
the same hope of Israel, and ignores the legend so 
often repeated and revived, that the ten tribes of 
the northern kingdom of Israel, after they had been 
carried away by Shalmaneser, had wandered far 
away, and were to be found under some strange 
disguises, in far-off regions of the world. The 
earliest appearance of the fable is in the apocry- 
phal 2 Esdras xiii. 40-46, where they are said to 
have gone to ‘a country where never mankind 
dwelt, that they might there keep the statutes 
which they never kept in their own Jand.” The 
apostle, on the contrary, represents the whole 
body of the twelve tribes as alike serving God 
(with the special service of worship) day and night.’ 

In addition to the above-quoted contribution to 
the much-vexed question respecting the fate of the 
ten tribes of Israel, it is worthy of note to remem- 
ber that the words of Ezra vi. 17, viii. 35, clearly 
indicate that many of the ‘ lost’ ten tribes must have 
returned with Judah and Benjamin, and the priests 
and Levites (Ezra i. 5-11), to the old loved Land 
of Promise. - 

Whether or no the descendants of the lost por- 
tions of the ten northern tribes have been preserved 
a separate people in order one day to swell the 
ranks of that miraculously preserved nation, known 
in all lands still as Jews, is uncertain. This much 
however is clear, and perhaps in the discussions 
which constantly take place respecting the lost 
tribes is too much left out of sight, that although the 
present Jews are largely, possibly mostly, made up 
of the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, still vast 
numbers of the descendants of the tribes of the 
northern kingdom of Israel, we see from the above 
passage of Ezra, must be reckoned among the Jews 
of our day. This fact was certainly recognised by 
both Paul and James some eighteen centuries ago. 
It is therefore inaccurate to speak, as is usually the 
practice, of the lost ten tribes. Now the promise 
to which all the twelve tribes of Israel hoped to 
come, as has been already explained above, was 
eternal life with God; and the attainment of this 
eternal life, the orthodox Jew was conscious, was 
bound up with the work and office of the coming 
Messiah. Paul, carefully trained in this orthodox 
Jewish school by one of its most famous and popu- 
lar teachers, the Rabban Gamaliel, held this 
belief firmly from his student days ; but Paul had 
subsequently arrived at a further stage of the 
common belief than had the Pharisees who now 
thirsted for his destruction: Ae had already come 
to the accomplishment of the hope to which ¢hey 
with their services and sacrifices were earnestly 
looking on to. In the Crucified and Risen Jesus 
of Nazareth, Paul knew that the beginning of the 
promise was reached, that the long-looked-for 
hope was accomplished, and that eternal life with 
God had begun for himself and all who recognised 
this Jesus as Messiah. Had He not vanquished 
death? Was He not the first-born of the new 
race who, through the gates of death, had entered 
into life? 
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The words, ‘instantly serving God day and 
night,’ refer to the elaborate and never-intermitted 
service of worship and sacrifice, with its symbolism 
ever pointing to another and a higher life—ever 
pointing, too, to the sacrifice on the cross, which 
won for men their access to this higher life. They 
failed to read aright the awful lesson taught 
by their perpetual sacrifices, that without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sins. 
For the strange expression ‘day and night,’ com- 
pare Ps. cxxxiv. 1, ‘ Bless ye the Lord, all ye ser- 
vants of the Lord, which by night stand in the 
house of the Lord.’ 

Ver. 8. Why should it be thought a thing 
incredible with you, that God should raise the 
dead? First, on the punctuation of this verse. — 
Some mss. write the words, ‘What? Is it to be 
thought incredible with you if God should raise the 
dead?’ The majority, however, of the later critical 
expositors consider that the rendering given in our 
English Bible, as above, is more suited to the 
calm dignity of the apostle’s manner and style on 
this memorable occasion. Besides, Meyer calls 
attention to the fact that 7 alone in the sense of 
‘what’ is never used, but that the expression would 
be vi yap, ri 3, or ri ody. 

Much in the original ‘apology’ of Paul is here 
evidently omitted. We must remember that the 
barest outline or sketch-plan of the original is all 
that we possess in these ‘Acts.’ The connection 
here apparently is as follows:—He has been 
speaking of the ‘Hope’ which Israel cherished 
—the centre of their religious worship. ‘ Well, 
King Agrippa, it is in connection with this 
‘*Hope” that I am accused, that I stand a pri- 
soner here, because I say the ‘‘ Hope” is now 
accomplished. . . . And they are quite right when 
they assume I believe it to have been accomplished 
in the Crucified and Risen Jesus of Nazareth, the 
suffering and triumphant Messiah of the prophets. 
These my brother Jews will not believe in this 
resurrection, though I have seen Him and heard 
His voice, and so has many another. Why will 
they not believe? Is it then with zhem, with yous, 
King Agrippa, a thing incredible that God should 
raise thedead? Has this strange marvel been un- 
known in the past history of our race?’ He 
referred to such incidents as I Kings xvii. 17-23 ; 
2 Kings iv. 18-37, xiii. 21. 


Third Division of the ‘ Apologia’—FPaul relates the 
strange Incident in his life which induced 
him, a Pharisee Teacher, for ever to throw in 
his lot with the despised Nazarenes —The 
crucified Nazarene Himself appeared to him, 
surrounded with an unearthly Glory—He tells 
Agrippa what the Being, who crossed his path 
on that solemn day, commanded him to do, 
9-18. 


Ver. 9. I verily thought with myself, that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Paul now changes his 
tone of indignant and passionate expostulation, 
and proceeds to speak of his life in the period 
immediately preceding the Vision of the Damascus 
road, which drove him at once to forsake his many 
friends, to abandon his brilliant career, to throw 
away his loved pursuits, and to associate himself 
with the men and women he had hitherto scorned 
and persecuted—the Vision which changed the 
proud Pharisee leader into the despised Nazarene 
outcast. The train of thought in Paul’s mind seems 
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to have been as follows : He was here addressing 
a brilliant assembly made up of Herodian princes, 
Jewish priests and rabbis, and Roman officials:and 
soldiers ; and these, with a few exceptions among 
the Pharisee members of the Sanhedrim who were 
present, were disbelievers not merely in the fact 
that the crucified Jesus of Nazareth had risen, 
but in the general doctrine of a resurrection 
from the dead. King Agrippa, who presided 
that day at Czesarea, was no doubt at heart a 
Sadducee—one who sympathised with the Saddu- 
cean high priest, whom he probably himself had 
nominated to his high dignity. To this Agrippa, 
and the other notables sitting by his side, the 
Gentile apostle spoke these words. He, like them, 
had been an unbeliever in the crucified Nazarene, 
and had not, like the Roman Festus and his pre- 
decessors, and probably King Agrippa, contented 
himself with looking on the Nazarene sect with 
contemptuous indifference, but had persecuted 
these defenceless ones to the death.. Now God 
in His mercy had changed his (Paul’s) heart ; why 
should He not now touch the hearts of those 
listening to him? I, Paul, in that state of mind 
in which I then was, deemed it my solemn duty to 
do all that was in my power to stamp out the 
memory of the name of the’ Crucified. 

Ver. 10. Which thing I also did in Jerusalem. 
Probably referring here especially to his share in 
the martyrdom of Stephen, when ‘the witnesses 
laid down their clothes at a young man’s feet, 
whose name was Saul’ (Acts vii. 58); when Saul 
was consenting unto his death (vili. 1); and also 
to his conduct shortly after, when, ‘ As for Saul, 
he made havoc of the church, entering into every 
house, and haling men and women, committed 
them to prison’ (viii. 3). All these things took 
place in the Holy City. 

And many of the saints did I shut up in 
prison. The term ‘saints’. (r#» zyiwv) used here 
in such a place seems at first sight remarkable. 
When recounting these scenes of his early life to 
the Jews at Jerusalem (xxii. 4, 5), he speaks of the 
men and women he had caused to be bound and 
delivered into prison some of whom he had ‘ per- 
secuted unto the death.’ But he carefully avoided 
this loving title. Before the Jews he shrank from 
using any expression of reverential admiration 
which might arouse his angry countrymen’s wrath 
against the sect of whom they were already so un- 
reasonably jealous ; but now, speaking before men 
of the world like Agrippa and Festus, he gives 
these noble martyrs, long since in Paradise, a title 
of honour which aggravated his own guilt as their 
persecutor. Indeed, as it has been well remarked, 
the confident, bold tone of the whole of this speech 
sounds less like the words of a prisoner defending 
himself, than of a fearless advocate pleading before 
a tribunal. 

And when they were put to death, I gave my 
voice against them. ‘This refers to the ‘ great 
persecution’ mentioned in chap. viii. I-4, in 
which Saul the Pharisee of Tarsus appears to have 
been the most prominent actor: ‘As for Saul, 
he made havoc of the church’ (ver. 3); ‘And 
Saul, yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord’ (ix. 1). The 
‘Acts’ story only mentions one public execution 
in this bitter persecution; but the words used 
here, ‘when they were put to death;’ the expres- 
sion of chap. xxii. 4: ‘I persecuted this way 
unto the death ;’ and the opening sentence of 
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chap. ix.: ‘And Saul, yet breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter against tne disciples of the 
Lord,’ lead us decidedly to conclude that many 
besides Stephen, in that first trial season, 
witnessed unto death, and through pain and 
agony passed to their rest in the Paradise of 
God. 

In several places in the Epistles we find traces 
of the memory of some bitter and terrible persecu- 
tions, of which this very early one, when Paul 
played the part of chief inquisitor, was perhaps 
the severest and most fatal. See Heb. xii. 4, where 
those to whom the- epistle is addressed are 
appealed to as having ‘not yet resisted unto 
blood,’ See, too, 1 Thess. ii. 15 ; Jas. v. 10. 

The word ‘ voice’ in the sentence, ‘I gave my 
voice against them,’ would be rendered more 
accurately by ‘vote’ {~agov). This was a small 
black or white stone or pebble which was used for 
voting, as in the ballot. For condemnation, 
usually a black stone was put into the voting urn ; 
for acquittal, a white one. 

This assertion by Paul of his having voted for 
the death of certain of the ‘saints’ in the early 
Church, has been taken as a proof of his having 
been, in his Pharisee days, a member of the 
supreme council of the Sanhedrim. This is 
possible, but is by no means certain ; for the words 
here used by him may have referred to his-having 
been in past days a member of some important 
tribunal acting under the direction of the supreme 
council. Though possible, it is certainly very 
doubtful if the young man Saul ever had a seat 
in the Sanhedrim, for—(qa) granting the most 
extended conception of the expression ‘ young 
man,’ the age of Saul would hardly have warranted 
his occupying a seat in that grave assembly of 
elders ; (4) tradition positively declares that one 
of the necessary qualifications of a member of the 
great Jewish council was that he should be 
married and have a family, as it was supposed 
that one who was a father himself would be more 
inclined to temper justice with mercy. ‘There is 
certainly nothing in Paul’s known life which would 
lead us to suppose that the missionary apostle was 
ever married. 

Ver. 11. And I punished them oft in every 
synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme. 
This alludes, no. doubt, not only to the many 
synagogues in Jerusalem (see chap. vi. 9, and 
note), but also to the synagogues situated in the 
many different places whither he was sent by the 
Sanhedrim in his work of persecution. It was on 
his way to visit the synagogues in one of these 
distant places (Damascus) that the Lord met him 
by the way, and changed His persecutor into His 
servant. On the words, ‘I punished them oft in 
every synagogue,’ Hackett quotes an instructive 
passage from Biscoe respecting punishment being 
inflicted in the synagogue : ‘ The chief rulers of 
the synagogues, being also the judges of the people 
in many cases, especially those which regarded 
religion, chose to give sentence against offenders 
and see their sentence executed in the synagogue. 
Persons were always scourged in the presence of 
the judges. For, punishment being designed zy 
terrorem, what more likely to strike the mind with 
awe, and deter men from falling into like errors, 
than to have it executed in their religious 
assemblies and in the face of the congregation ? 
Our Lord foretold that His disciples should be 
scourged in the synagogues (Matt. x. 17, xxiii. 34) 5 
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- and we learn here that Paul was an instrument in 
fulfilling this prediction, having beaten them that 
believed in every synagogue. Another and even 

.darker memory is here evoked by the great apostle 
as he tells the story of his past. The dead saints ; 
these, though he knew it not then, he had helped 
in the morning of their battle to win their crown. 
But here was a thought of unspeakable sadness : 
there were some weaker brothers, some timid 
sisters ; these his harsh words and cruel deeds had 
compelled to blaspheme that glorious name by 
which they were called. This is evidently the 
meaning of Paul’s words here. Some would try 
and explain away the sorrowful thoughts suggested 
by this ‘‘ memory,” by supposing that all Saul did 
was to try to induce them to deny the faith they 
once said they loved; but it would be very 
hazardous to conclude that, among the many of 
different sexes, of varied ranks and ages, none 
swerved from their fidelity to Christ. The 
words of the Proconsul Pliny to his master the 
Emperor Trajan, in the first quarter of the next 
century, tell us that the same means which Saul 
the Pharisee had used to compel the followers of 
Christ to blaspheme, were soon used by Gentile 
persecutors : ‘‘ There were some who denied that 
they were, or ever had been, Christians : these, 
before me, called upon the gods and thy image 
[he is writing to Trajan]; which image, along with 
those of the gods, I had ordered to be brought for 
this purpose. They offered to them incense and 
wine, besides which they reviled Christ—none of 
which things, it is said, those who are indeed 
Christians can be compelled to do. These I 
thought might be allowed to go free.”’ 

Being exceedingly mad against them. No 
language seems too strong for the brave Christian 
advocate to use concerning himself and his former 
conduct towards those men and women, whose 
brother and fellow-believer he now professed 
himself to be. How he once detested these poor 
persecuted saints, how he loathed their cause ! 
His whole life was devoted to the work of stamp- 
ing out this strange devotion to One who had 
been crucified, and who these deluded men and 
women affirmed had risen again. What now had 
changed the life purpose of this young enthusiastic 
Pharisee? We can fancy a hush falling over the 
brilliant assembly, as Paul, after winding up this 
portion of his speech with the words telling of his 
journeying forth to strange cities to hunt down these 
believers on Jesus of Nazareth, being exceedingly 
mad against them, paused doubtless for an 
instant before telling King Agrippa, and Festus, 
and Bernice wat had changed him. 

Even unto strange cities. He had done the 
Sanhedrim’s work well and thoroughly in the 
‘home’ district, and as far even as foreign cities, 
writes the compiler of the ‘ Acts.’ Among these, 
Damascus is specially singled out for mention, for 
it was the last on the inquisitor’s list which was 
visited ; and there the bitter persecution, as far as 
Saul was concerned, was only planned, but was 
never carried out. 

Ver. 12. Whereupon, as I went to Damascus 
with authority and commission from the chief 
priests. This is the third account contained in 
the ‘Acts’ of St. Paul’s conversion (see the 
general remarks and comment on chap. ix. 3-18). 
Of these three, the first is woven into the general 
history of the first days of the faith ; the second 
is an abbreviated report of Paul’s speech on the 
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occasion of the tumult in the temple, and was 
spoken from the stair leading from the temple 
court into the castle of Antonia (chap. xxii.). 
This is the third, and it occurs in the argument 
of his defence of Christianity before Agrippa and 
Festus at Ceesarea. It contains four noticeable 
details which do not appear in the two other 
accounts of the appearance of the risen Lord : (1) 
The overpowering glory of the light is here dwelt 
upon in a special manner. We are told how it 
exceeded even the brightness of an oriental sun at 
noon. The brightness was so awful, that a//, 
including Saul, fell to the ground prostrate through 
fear. (2) The voice, we are told here, spoke to 
Saul in the Hebrew tongue.[in one of the other 
narratives of the appearance, this could not have 
been referred to ; for Paul, on the steps leading to 
Antonia, spoke to the people in the Hebrew 
language. Here, however, before Agrippa and 
Festus, of course he spoke Greek]. (3) The addi- 
tion of the proverb so well known in classical 
literature, ‘It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks.’ These words must be struck out of the 
text of the account of the appearance in chap. ix., 
as they only occur in one of the ancient authori+ 
ties. (4) The mission of Paul to the Gentiles is 
here alluded to as forming part of this first com- 
munication of the Lord from heaven to the man 
chosen to be the servant of the Most High (see 
notes on this further). The other accounts of the 
conversion are silent as to this most important part 
of the command of the blessed One when He 
appeared to Paul on the way to Damascus. Thus 
the four special additions here made are—(1) the 
reference to the unearthly glory of the light and its 
effect ; (2) the mention of the language (Hebrew) 
in which the Lord spake ; (3) the quotation of the 
fleathen proverb; (4) the command respecting his 
mission to the Gentiles. See the notes on chap. ix. 
3-8 and chap. xxii. 6-10, where, especially in the 
first narrative, the varied circumstances related in 
each of the accounts are discussed at length. 

Ver. 13. A light from heaven, above the 
brightness of the sun, shining round about me 
and them which journeyed with me. It has just 
been mentioned that this blaze of glory suddenly 
shone round the Pharisee and his company at 
midday. The comparison, then, of the strange 
great light he remembered so well, was made 
with the splendour of an eastern noonday sun. 
Bathed, so to speak, in this glorious sea of light, 
Saul saw the form of Him that had been crucified 
and had risen again. May we not say without 
temerity, that, as he gazed, the relentless foe of the 
Nazarene and His hated sect saw, on that trans- 
figured form, some of the marks of the Passion 
which he had so often derided and spoken of as 
the well-earned guerdon of a false impostor, that 
he saw those well-known marks we know the 
risen Lord still bore (John xx. 27)—the print of the 
nails, and the scar of the spear (see note on ix. 3)? 

Ver. 14. And when we were all fallen to the 
earth. See note on ix. 7, where the apparent 
discrepancy between the two accounts is discussed. 

I heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying 
in the Hebrew tongue. On the use of the Hebrew 
tongue on this solemn occasion, see the Excursus 
at the end of this chapter. 

It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
This proverb, well known in classical writers, is 
discussed at length in an Excursus which follows 
chapter ix. Although these words are omitted in 
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the account of the appearance on the Damascus 
road by the writer of the ‘Acts’ in chap. ix. 5, 
and must therefore in that place be expunged from 
the text, here there is no shadow of doubt that the 
words formed part of Paul’s own account of the 
‘appearance.’ Later scribes, as they copied Mss. 
of the ‘ Acts,’ finding them here, no doubt inserted 
them in the passage of the ninth chapter, which 
relates the Lord’s words to Saul. 

Ver. 16. But rise, and stand upon thy feet. 
These words introduce a portion of the interview 
passed over in the two other accounts of the 
‘appearance.’ Commentators have been appar- 
ently somewhat perplexed here, owing to the 
similarity of the words of the glorified Lord which 
follow here with the commands given to Ananias 
to deliver to Saul, as reported in the narrative of 
chap, ix. 15, 16. It is most improbable that Paul 
here ‘condenses into one, various sayings of our 
Lord to him at different times, in visions and by 
Ananias’ (Dean Alford). Nor does it seem likely, 
when we consider the extraordinary solemnity of 
the scene which Paul is here describing to King 
Agrippa, and the overwhelming influence which it 
had upon his whole subsequent life, that the apostle 
is here simply summarising the words of Ananias 
spoken to him three days later, treating those words 
as sayings of God addressed tohim. It is far more 
reasonable to take the account here given by ‘Paul 
in its natural obvious sense, and to regard the words 
of the Lord which immediately follow here in this 
and the two following verses as positively uttered on 
this momentous occasion. They, in fact, explained 
to the amazed and awe-struck Pharisee the reason of 
the blinding glory and the awful voice which had 
arrested him and his company on his entrance 
into Damascus. Nor is it at all improbable 
that the substance of this communication was re- 
peated again to him by Ananias, or was pressed 
upon him in a vision ; for it told him, in fact, what 
it was the Lord wished to be the one great object 
of his life—the guiding:the Gentiles, those peoples 
who had so long sat in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, into light. 

For I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, 
to make thee a minister and a witness both of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee. 
The words were reassuring ; the awe-struck man 
might arise without fear. The Divine One, whom, 
not knowing, he had opposed with so intense a 
purpose, cherished no feeling of wrath against him ; 
on the contrary, He had chosen him out of all the 
sons of men for a great work; or, in Dr. Hackett’s 
words, ‘The object of the vision was to summon 
him to a new and exalted sphere of effort.’ 
Saul the Pharisee was to bear witness not only of 
the present sublime scene, in which the Crucified 
appeared surrounded with a glory too bright for 
mortal eyes to gaze into ; but he was to be a witness 
also to tell out to the world, to Jew and Gentile, 
to high-born and low-born, the story of future 
revelations which would be made to him in coming 
days. Notably these future revelations referred 
in the first instance to those special appearances 
of the Lord to Paul in visions, trances, or ecstasies, 
such as are chronicled in chap. xxii. 17-21, when 
he fell into a trance as he was praying in the 
temple, and in the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thian Church, xii. 1-5 ; but the reference to ‘those 
things in the which I will appear to thee,’ of which 
things Paul was to be the witness, really was to those 
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great summaries of Divine truth which Paul the 
apostle put out in after days, in the form of epistles 
to the Gentile churches—those Divine handbooks 
to Christian doctrine and Christian life. It was 
really in these lonely hours, perhaps in the still 
eventide or quiet night, after the day’s hard toil 
spent in the workrooms of men like Aquila the 
tentmaker, that God indeed appeared to Paul and 
guided his thoughts. It was of hese appearances 
in after years that Paul was to be the witness—not 
only to Roman governors and Jewish kings, not 
only to the dwellers under the far-reaching power 
of the imperial Rome of that day ; but he was to 
be the witness, though perhaps he failed then to 
realise it, to nations yet unborn, in lands still un- 
discovered. © 

The form of the Lord’s words to Saul, telling 
him to be a witness of what he was then seeing, 
and also to be witness of what he would afterwards 
come to the knowledge of, is not unlike another 
charge given by the same glorified and risen 
Saviour to a brother apostle of St. Paul: ‘ Write 
the things,’ said the Son of man, speaking as a 
King in all the Majesty of heaven, to John in his 
lonely watch at Patmos, ‘write the things which 
thou hast seen, and the things which are, and the 
things which shall be hereafter’ (Rev. i. 19). 

It is remarkable that Paul, the last called, the 
one admitted into the fellowship of the holy 
Twelve after no little anxious thought, the one 
always looked on by a portion of the early Church 
‘with doubt and suspicion, should ‘have been ¢he 
apostle commissioned to be the witness of ‘the 
glory of Christ. In the midst of all his sufferings 
and bitter persecutions, endured, at the hands 
especially of his own countrymen, often cruelly 
misunderstood, forsaken, and deserted not once or 
twice in that restless, brave life of his, by his own 
friends and converts, this thought must have 
been ever present to the mind of the tried 
servant of Jesus Christ. It was his one great 
comfort, joy, and support, this blessed memory 
of the noontide meeting outside the Damascus 
gates, when he was witness of the glory of 
Christ. 

Ver. 17. Delivering thee from the people, and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee. 
The memory of these words of the Son of God 
armed the apostle of the future against all the 
terrors which awaited him, and at the same time 
prepared him to bear his heavy cross. , 

It was no doubt that, trusting in this promise, 
Paul was comparatively careless in the midst of 
the most urgent perils which threatened his liberty 
and even his life. Strong in the conviction—for 
had he not heard that Divine One, on whose 
radiant glory he for a brief minute or two once 
gazed, say it >—that he hada mighty work to work, 
and that while engaged in it—like Elisha the man 
of God of old—he too would be encompassed with 
a heavenly guard so that no human hand raised 
against him should ever do him mortal injury ;—it 
was no doubt that, strong in the conviction that 
the arm of the Lord was ever stretched out be- 
tween him and death, he resisted the repeated 
warnings of his dearest friends—many of them 
endowed with the gift of prophecy—who tried to 
dissuade him from this dangerous journey to Jeru- 
salem which had resulted in this present captivity 
and its many fearful dangers, and which brought 
him in the end to preach his Master’s gospel 
at Rome. How often in that strange harassed life 
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_ of his, so touchingly painted in his own glowing 
~ words in 2 Cor. xi. 23-27, and vi. 4-10, must 
this sure promise of his Messiah reigning from His 
glory-throne in heaven have come up and cheered 
him with a voice not of this world ! 

Ver. 18. To open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light. The beautiful words of 
Isaiah’s prophecy of the coming Messiah and His 
peculiar work, seem to ring in our ears as we read 
these words of the glorified Redeemer. Read now 
in the light which the history of eighteen centuries 
of the struggles of Christianity flings over the old 
Hebrew prophecies, one marvels at the strange 
blindness which came over the Jewish people when 
their Messiah visited them, and which induced 
them to hinder in every possible way His blessed 
work among men. The two great features in 
Jesus Christ’s life and work which shocked His 
own people and drove them into fierce rebellion, 
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were—(1) /z His life, He presented the true image 
of a suffering Messiah. (2) /n His work, begun by 
Himself and faithfully carried on by His disciples, 
He showed that the kingdom of the future was 
not intended to be confined to the old chosen race, 
nor to the old Holy Land, but that the chosen race 
of the future was to be made up of all mankind, and 
the Holy Land of the future was to consist of all 
the countries of the world. And this is exactly 
what their own prophets, in clear language, all 
foretold. The Isaiah prophecy, which is here so 
faithfully reproduced in the form of a charge to 
Saul from the glorified Jesus, will be found in Isa. 
xlii. 6-16, where the Messiah is especially men- 
tioned as given for a light of the Gentiles. 

The exact correspondence between the prophecy 
of Isaiah and the command of Jesus to Paul will 
be best-seen from a glance at the prophecy and 
command when set side by side :— 





IsAIAH XLII. 


‘I the Lord . . . will give thee’ (My servant 
Messiah) . . . ‘for a light of the Gentiles ; to open 
the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the 
prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the 
prison house... . 

‘Ver. 16. L will bring the blind by a way that 
they knew not, and Iwill lead them in paths that 
they have not known: I will make darkness light 
before them. . . . These things will Ido unto them, 
and not forsake them.’ 


Jesus’ COMMAND To PAuL, ACTS XXVI. - 


‘Ver. 16. I have appeared to thee for this pur- 
pose, to make thee a minister and a witness. . . . 

‘Ver. 17. Delivering thee . . . from the Gen- 
tiles, unto whom now Ll send thee. 

‘Ver. 18. Zo open their eyes, and to turn them 
SJrom darkness to light.’ 





With what weighty force must all this have struck 
Paul during those two to three years’ solitary study 
in Arabia which succeeded the ‘ Damascus journey’ 
and came before his active ministry ! 

And from the power of Satan unto God. ‘The 
glorified King was still considering the case of the 
Gentiles, among whom Saul’s life-work lay. He 
here regards all that elaborate system of idolatry 
which among the Pagan nations represented 
religious worship, and which in so many cases 
encouraged and even taught the vilest profligacy, 
as belonging to the realm of Satan. 

That they may receive forgiveness of sins, 
and inheritance among them which are sancti- 
fied by faith which is in me. The purpose and end 
of Saul’s life-work is here sketched out. The 
peoples who had hitherto sat in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, were to be guided into a 
knowledge of their state, of thgir slavery to sin, 
of the impossibility of their being able to help or 
redeem themselves, of their utter hopelessness as 
regards the future. Zheir eves were to be opened. 
This was the first step. The second was to tell 
them of the one fountain where all sin and un- 
cleanness might be washed away—a fountain open 
to Gentile as well as Jew; they were to be told 
how ¢o turn from Satan to God. The third step 
was to show what would be the result of this open- 
ing the blind eyes and this seeing their real state, 
and of theirturning toGod. forgiveness of all sin 
would follow, and they would win a place among 
the sanctified, a home in one of the many mansions 
of the redeemed and restored. 

The closing words tell us that these blessed results 
were to be produced by faith, in its highest, truest 
sense of loving trust, entire child-like confidence 
in Jesus the Crucified and Risen. 


Fourth and Concluding Division of the ‘ Apologia’ 
of Paul—After the Appearance of the Crucified 
to him, he at once obeyed His Voice, and went 
about everywhere to proclaim His Message, not 
merely to Fews—For this reason the Jews sought 
his Life; but he kept on, helped with unearthly 
Help, unto that very day, telling out to all, 
that the Words of the old Hebrew Prophets 
respecting a Suffering Messiah had been ful- 
Jilled in the Crucified Fesus of Nazareth, 19-23. 


Ver. 19. Whereupon, 0 king Agrippa, I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision. In 
other words, being convinced by such a Divine 
intimation that my old life was the life of one 
fighting against the will and purpose of the God of 
my fathers, I at once obeyed the solemn commands 
of Him who deigned to appear to me that day 
outside Damascus. 

Commentators well call attention here to Paul’s 
emphatic testimony respecting the freedom of the 
human will. This was clearly taught in the old 
Hebrew Scriptures in such grave and momentous 
passages as, ‘See, I have set before thee this day 
life and good, and death and evil;.... But 
if thine heart turn away, so that thou wilt not 
hear’ (Deut. xxx. 15-17); and here Paul, in his 
declaration that he was not disobedient to the 
heavenly will, intimates that it would have been 
possible for him to refrain from obeying that will 
and to resist it. The words of the famous proverb 
quoted by the glorified Lord, imply the same truth. 
The ox may, if he please, kick against the goad, 
though the result of such an opposition would have 
been simply pain and suffering to the animal, 
Divine grace, we must remember, is never irre- 
sistible; it is an awful thought that a time may 
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come in the life of every man and woman, when 
the last promptings of the Spirit of the Lord may 
be quenched. 
er. 20. But showed first unto them of Damas- 
cus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the 
coasts of Judza, and then to the Gentiles, that 
they should repent and turn to God. It is 
noticeable that the verb in the original Greek, here 
rendered ‘showed first,’ is the imperfect, and im- 
lies a continuing activity: ‘I kept on showing.’ 
he course of that long restless activity of his, 
from the moment of his seezzg the Lord by the 
way, until that very morning when he stood before 
King Agrippa and spoke these things, is here very 
briefly in these few words sketched out: ‘ From 
that day have I kept on telling out His message— 
yes, in Damascus and Jerusalem, throughout all 
- the old Jand of the Jews, away among the isles of 
the‘unnumbered Gentiles.’ In his short enumera- 
tion, the circle of his work is ever widening—at 
first in Damascus, among the synagogues and the 
few Christians there in those very early days of 
the faith ; then on the broader and more public 
stage of the Holy City Jerusalem; the circle 
widens, and the delivery of the message is carried 
on throughout all the coasts of Judza. All of a 
sudden the area is indefinitely increased as the 
memory of the many congregations of distant 
Galatia, of remote Lycaonia, of storied Greece, of 
populous and luxurious Asia, surged up in the 
apostle’s mind ; and he adds those broad inclusive 
words, ‘and then to the Gentiles, ’—to the heathen 
world. 

We have no difficulty in tracing in the ‘ Acts’ 
and ‘Epistles’ the story of his preaching at 
Damascus and Jerusalem. We know from Bar- 
nabas’ testimony, that he preached boldly at 
Damascus in the name of Jesus (chap. ix. 27); 
and that in Jerusalem, too, he spoke boldly in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the 
Grecians (chap. ix. 28, 29); but we have some 
difficulty in exactly fixing the date of the preaching 
throughout all the coast of Judea. Dr. Hackett 
suggests that this part of the work of Paul was 
carried on when he went to the Holy Land at the 
time of the famine (see chap. xi. 30), or while he 
was at Jerusalem, between his first and second 
mission to the Heathen (see chap. xviii. 22). 

The fourth and greatest of his labours here 
alluded to among the Gentiles, includes all his 
missionary toils in Asia Minor and Greece. 

And do works meet for repentance. Here 
Paul, as was his custom always in his teaching, 
is careful to show that his theology was something 
more than a creed ; it was a life. It was by no 
means enough that the Jew should profess sorrow 
for the past, for his rejection of the risen Messiah— 
not sufficient that the Pagan should desert the 
altars of his many gods for the simple, earnest 
worship of the Christian in their ‘upper room,’ if 
they did not at the same time change their way of 
living. It is the gravest of all mistakes to sup- 
pose that the great apostle of faith ever omitted 
to press home to his converts the necessity of 
living the religion they confessed with their lips. 
With Paul, faith meant the loving, childlike trust 
in the Fatherhood of God, who, to redeem us and 
to restore us to our lost home, spared not His own 
Son. ‘And this loving trust in the mind of Paul 
would ever show itself in acts and words and 
thoughts which that Father would look on, and 
when He looked could love. The expression, 
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‘works meet for repentance,’ is a strange one, 
and apparently was one of John the Baptist’s 
favourite sayings (see Matt. iii. 8). Very pro- 
bably Paul had been among the rapt listeners of 
that gallant and devoted spirit who played among 
the Jews, in the last sad period of their history, 
the part the monk Savonarola played hundreds of 
years later among the Christians of the dying 
Christianity of Italy, and who received at the 
hands of his fellow-countrymen a like guerdon 
with John. If Paul had not been himself a 
hearer of the Baptist, he of course was well ac- 
quainted with his preaching (we know many 
Pharisees came to his baptism, Matt. iii, 7) ; 
and such a frequent expression as this, no donbt, 
was graven with an iron pen for ever on the 
tablets of St. Paul’s heart. 

Ver. 21. For these causes the Jews caught 
me in the temple, and went about to kill me. 
That is first because he, Saul, once the deter- 
mined relentless enemy of the ‘crucified Nazarene,’ 
now obeyed His voice, and went about every- 
where delivering the message of the ‘ Crucified’ 
with power; and secondly, because he delivered 
the message indifferently to the hated Gentiles as 
to the favoured Jews, thereby proclaiming that in 
Messiah’s kingdom there would be no difference 
between the children of Israel and the children 
born in the darkness of the isles of the Gentiles. 

Ver. 22. Having therefore obtained help of 
God, I continue unto this day. Never without 
Divine protection had he stood alive before that 
brilliant court and King Agrippa. Had not the 
invincible guards of the great King stood around 
him these past years, that frail life of his would 
have been long since sacrificed. (The memories of 
Lystra and the rain of cruel stones, the guerdon 
of his kindly deeds done there; the persecutions 
of Philippi, of Corinth, and of Berza; the 
danger in the theatre of Ephesus, and the Jater 
deadly perils he had escaped at Jerusalem,—the 
thoughts which crowded round him when he 
penned the fourth and eleventh chapters of the 
second Corinthian letter (see chap. iv. 7-12 and 
xi. 23 to 27),—prompted this expression of sure 
trust, of calm, unruffled confidence in the arm of 
the Lord stretched ever out before him to guard 
and keep His faithful servant. Paul seemed ever 
to hear the rustle of the Almighty wings as_ they 
moved in solemn guardianship above his head. 

Witnessing both to small and great. Rank, 
not age, is here meant. It is one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of Christianity that, as 
regards the future life, it ignores all present class 
distinctions. That there will be degrees in glory 
in the eternal kingdom is more than probable, 
just as there are, we know, grades in the hier- 
archy of heaven. Thrones, principalities, arch- 
angels, angels, with a stammering tongue faintly 
express our conception of these. But the teaching 
of Christ as expounded by His chosen servants, 
such as James, and John, and Paul, shows us 
that to win this prize of our high calling all stand 
equally well—the learned and unlearned, high-born 
and low-born, bond and free, richand poor. The 
great teachers of Christianity of the first days, 
while specially careful, even anxious to avoid 
disturbing class privileges here on earth, at the 
same time taught that all these distinctions in 
society were merely temporary, enduring at most 
only during the short space of human life ; and 
that in the timeless existence which was to succeed 
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this vanishing and uncertain earth-life, entirely 
new conditions would regulate position and work 
in the City of God. This was a glorious onlook 
for the slave, and forall the heavy-laden, sorely- 
tried sons and daughters of men, and one that 
urged individual génerosity and self-denial, while 
it forbade discontent and repining. So Paul tells 
the magnificent Jewish king and his haughty 
sister, that during that long career of restless 
work he had with equal alacrity and patient care 
spoken to the poorest slave and proudest noble. 

The phrase is one often used in the New Testa- 
ment. See chap. viii. 10; Kev. xi. 18, xiii. 16, 
XI S BLO, Ks LD 

Saying none other things than those which 
the Prophets and Moses did say should come. 
Before delivering the message which the One who 
appeared to him on the Damascus road had en- 
trusted to him, Paul was in the habit of simply 
relating the well-known story of the arrest, trial, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. He 
then out of the Old Testament Scriptures showed 
that this was exactly what Moses and the prophets 
had foretold of the coming Messiah, viz. that He 
should suffer, die, and rise from the dead. Paul 
in his argument used none of the traditions and 
expository additions which had long been growing 
round the law and the prophets, but simply for 
his grand purpose quoted the words of the old 
inspired men, and they were enough. 

Ver. 23. That Christ should suffer, and that he 
should be the first thatshould rise from the dead, 
and should show light unto the people and unto 
the Gentiles. In other words, ‘ Protected by a 
Divine and invisible Guardian, I have gone about, 
bearing my message to the powerful and humble 
alike, using as my storehouse of argument only 
the books of Moses and the prophets, urging 
that Messiah, as one of the very conditions of 
His office, would be capable of suffering — ay 
more, that (after enduring the greatest sufferings 
of which mortals are capable) He should be 
the first in the domain of the resurrection, the 
first-born from the dead; and then should not 
only show light unto the people, but should be a 
Light to lighten the Gentiles.’ Paul is here giving 
a summary of the usual arguments he made use of 
in his preaching respecting the long-expected 
Messiah. Now the three great questions at issue 
between the Jew and the Christian were touched 
upon by him here:—tr. This expected One of Moses 
and the Prophets was not only a ¢riumphant— 
such as the Jews loved to dwell on—but a saffer- 
ing Messiah. 2. This One solong looked for was 
to be the first-begotten from the dead, the second 
Adam—the One who (as Lange well puts it) should 
begin a series of developments of life and resur- 
rection for the benefit of mankind. This grand 
idea is developed by the Apostle Paul in 1 Cor, 
xv. 20 ff. and 45 ff., and in Rom. v. 17, 18. 
3. The Messiah, when He came, should be the 
Herald of life and light not only to the Few, but 
to the despised Geztile. 

Now these three several points, Paul, when he 
spoke before King Agrippa, without doubt proved 
by reference to those special Old Testament Scrip- 
tures which with a strange power supported Azs 
view—the Christian view— of Messiah, somewhat 
in the way in which he had argued in the 
Antioch sermon, very briefly reported in Acts xiii. 
27-35. It was to these elaborate quotations 
which Festus especially referred (ver. 24) when he 
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interrupted Paul with the ejaculation, ‘ Why, 
much learning has surely turned your brain !” 

The Jewish nation, trodden down during so 
many hopeless years first of captivity in the far 
East, then of grinding oppression in their own 
land, looked on with a passionate eagerness to 
the advent of the promised King Messiah, of 
whom their prophets wrote; watching for the 
triumphant King of the Great Prophet: ‘ Who is 
this that cometh from Edom .;. . glorious in his 
apparel, travelling in the greatness of his 
strength?’ and the voice of Messiah made 
answer: ‘I that speak in righteousness, mighty to 
save . . . the day of vengeance is in mine heart, 
and the year of mine redeemed is come’ (Isa. 
Ixiii. 1-4). This is what they fixed their hungry, - 
expectant gaze upon, and forgot the other picture, 
which painted the same Messiah with the marred 
form and visage, without form or comeliness, with 
no beauty, despised and rejected, a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief; wounded for others’ 
transgressions and bruised for others’ iniquities ; 
cut off out of the land of the living ; stricken for 
the transgression of His people ; making His grave 
with the wicked (Isa. lil. 14, liii. 2, 5, 8, 9). 

We must remember how reluctant the very dis- 
ciples of Jesus were to entertain any other thoughts 
concerning their beloved Master than those 
coloured with the rich hues of glory and triumph. 
See, for instance, Matt. xvi. 22. Never until all 
was accomplished did even “zs own receive into 
their heart the idea of a crucified Messiah. 

It was indeed for them then, in those last sad 
days of their national life, ‘a hard saying,’ though 
to us now all seems so clear, and the prophecies 
read in the light of the Passion of Jesus so trans- 
parent. 


Lhe Procurator Festus interrupis Paul — The 
Apostles Reply to Festus, and Appeal to 
Agrippa—The Dialogue between Agrippa and 
Paul— The King and Governor decide that, 
had not the Prisoner appealed to Cesar, he 
might have been set at liberty, 24-32. 


Ver. 24. And as he thus spake for himself, 
Festus said with a loud voice, Paul, thou art 
beside thyself; much learning doth make thee 
mad. Paul apparently had, at this point of his 
address, completed the main argument, which he 
wished to put before Agrippa, on the real identity 
of his belief with that held by all orthodox Jews, 
and had pointed out where the Christian and the 
Jew were at issue ; and had shown that the grousd- 
work of the Christian belief—not only in those 
points which they held in common with the 
Pharisee, but also in the points in which they 
were at variance—was ¢he sacred law and the 
prophets. The Jews would find foretold in their 
Holy Scriptures every detail in the articles of the 
Christian faith which Paul taught. We, of course, 
possess no clue to suggest to us what would have 
been the conclusion of the apology. So far 
Festus had listened with respectful attention 
while the accused Hebrew spoke before his royal 
guest; but when the eloquent and impassioned 
apostle came to this part of his defence, and dwelt 
at length with intense fervour on the resurrection 
of a Man whom Festus’ predecessor Pilate had 
crucified,—and the Roman heard him discourse 
with marvellous and winning eloquence—as without 
doubt Paul did here—on the wondrous results 
which this stupendous fact, the resurrection of @ 
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crucified malefactor, would surely accomplish in 
all parts of the great world known or unknown 
to the Romans, he could contain himself no 
longer, but interrupted him, crying out loudly, 
‘Paul, thou art beside thyself !’ 

_ Mr. Humphry, commenting on Festus’ inter- 
ruption here, writes ; ‘He (Festus) was unable to 
comprehend the earnestness of St. Paul, so unlike 
the indifference with which religious and moral 
subjects were regarded by the upper classes at 
Rome. Fis self-love suggested to him that one 
who presented such a contrast to his own apathy 
must be mad. The convenient hypothesis that 
much learning had produced this result, may have 
occurred to him on hearing Paul quote prophecies 
in proof of his assertions.’ 

Ver, 25. But he said, I am not mad, most 
_ noble Festus; but speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness, But the Roman governor’s 
accusation of madness was effectively refuted by 
the calm, courteous words with which the prisoner 
at once replied to the interruption. The Roman 
must have listened with some pain, and probably 
with not a little regret for his sneer, to these last 
words of that earnest, pleading voice, no longer 
‘burning with enthusiasm, but sad and convincing 
with their quiet, gentle composure: ‘ No, most 
noble Festus, I am not mad. The words which 
excite your indignation are not the outcome of a 
wild, ill-balanced enthusiasm, not the fancies of the 
disordered intellect of a half-mad zealot, as you 
seem to think; they are the expression of truth, 
of calm, deliberate judgment.’ Then turning again 
towards the silent Jewish king, whom he had been 
specially addressing until the loud exclamation 
of the incredulous Roman interrupted him, ‘The 
king will bear me witness that my words have 
been no wild utterances of a visionary enthusiast.’ 

Ver> 26. For the king knoweth of these 
things, before whom also [ speak freely; for I 
am persuaded that none o/ these things are 
hidden from him; for this thing was not done 
in a corner. ‘The Jewish king sitting on that 
throne, before whom I am now telling out my 
wondrous story, he knows whether what I have 
been quoting from the Hebrews’ sacred books is 
to be found there or no. He can tell you if my 
words relate merely a wild dream of my own, for 
he knows what has been the people’s hope for 
many a long century—yes, the king, if he will, 
may tell you too how this central figure of my 
narrative is no mere phantom I have raised. 
Well must our King Agrippa know the circum- 
stances of the death of Jesus which took place at 
Jerusalem in the busy paschal week some thirty 
years ago, for this thing was not done in a corner. 
Well is the king aware that now for many years 
are there countless congregations of our country- 
men in the Holy City, here in Ceesarea, scattered 
over Judzea and Syria, even as far as Italy,—no 
small and obscure sect now,—who live and die in 
the firm belief that this crucified Jesus has risen 
from the dead, just as Taver. No; I am not 
mad, most noble Festus.’ 

Ver. 27. King Agrippa, believest thou the 
prophets? I know that thou believest. Paul 
-made this appeal, not without reason, to the 
Jewish sovereign, who, like his father, ostenta- 
tiously avowed his belief in Judaism, and was 
a zealous professor of the faith; thinking, per- 
haps, thus to win popularity among the people, 
and so to make up for any defects in his title 
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to pure Jewish descent. There is however no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of the belief of 
Agrippa I. or his son; they seem to have been 
outwardly, at all events, zealous Jews, and well 
versed in the sacred traditions of the nation. 
Among <Agrippa’s many titles of honour was 
one he doubtless prized very highly : he was the 
official guardian of the great Jerusalem temple. 
This appeal of St. Paul to him, ‘Dost thou be- 
lieve the prophets?’ could not fail at once to 
strike a chord in Agrippa’s heart. It was those 
very prophets in which he believed, which testified 
in so strange, so marvellous a way, to the truth 
of the claims of Jesus of Nazareth to the Messiah- 
ship. King Agrippa was evidently deeply moved, 
for he quickly answered Paul. 

Ver. 28. Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian. Modern commentators very generally, 
on the ground that-no clear instance has been 
adduced of the Greek word éy saiyy signifying 
‘almost,’ give up this ancient, time-honoured 
rendering, and translate the king’s reply either— 
(a) With but little persuasion thou wouldest in- 
duce me to be a Christian; (6) In a little time. 


thou persuadest me to be a Christian; in other 


words, ‘If thou goest on speaking as thou art 
doing, thou wilt soon persuade me to become a 
Christian.’ Now both (a) and (4) suppose that the 
words were spoken in irony; but this is very un- 
like what we should expect. The address of 
Paul on this occasion would never have called 
out a sarcastic reply from Agrippa. It would be 
quite at variance with the whole tenor of the 
scene. It is clear from what took place im- 
mediately after, the Jewish king and Roman 
governor were moved deeply, and that both of 
them were glad to be rid of the responsibility 
either of condemning or acquitting a man whom 
they felt was in very truth one of earth’s great 
ones, and wholly innocent of the charge of 
sedition and treason. 

One cannot help calling to mind a somewhat 
similar but far more momentous scene, when a 
famous predecessor of Festus, moved too by the 
transparent innocence of the accused before him, 
‘washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I 
am innocent of the blood of this just person. See 
ye to it’ (Matt. xxvii. 24). Irony here seems utterly 
out of place, and simply inconceivable. 

In his reply, too, Paul evidently accepted the 
words of Agrippa as spoken in earnest. He saw 
no tinge of irony or even of playful courtesy 
in the king’s reply. To him it was all terribly 
real. To him the Jewish sovereign was a soul 
just grasping with feeble uncertain hand the rope 
of safety which would save it from eternal death, 
but letting it slip through his weak nerveless fingers. 
To win that perishing soul, he made a last brave 
attempt in his reply (see ver. 29). That earnest 
loving appeal never surely would have been made 
to one who could dismiss with cruel scornful 
sarcasm such a defence as had been spoken that 
day by the prisoner Paul in the Cesarean judg- 
ment-hall. 

Considering- the laxity which then confessedly 
existed in the forms of the Greek language used by 
the many peoples who had adopted Greek as the 
medium of their intercourse, and that in this so- 
called Alexandrian or Hellenistic Greek the use 
of prepositions especially had undergone consider- 
able modifications owing to the orientalisms which 
naturally among these eastern nations had crept 
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_ into the language adopted as the general vehicle of 

“communication in the populous countries which 
fringed the Mediterranean seaboards, we prefer 
—as the exegetical difficulties attending the adop- 
tion of either of the renderings (a) or (4) above 
suggested are so great—to retain the old translation 
of the English Version, ‘Almost (frofemodum) 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” Among 
the distinguished scholars and expositors who thus 
(in the sense of ‘almost ’) uhderstand the exclama- 
tion of Agrippa, must be reckoned the famous 
Greek commentator and writer Chrysostom. In 
later times, Luther, Castalio, Beza, Grotius, Bengel, 
Stier, understand the words of the original in the 
same sense as our English Version. 

Moved already by the splendid eloquence and 
the weighty argument of Paul, the words of the 
apostle appealing to the king’s known reverence for 
the words of the Hebrew prophets—a reputation 
greatly affected by these last princes of the 
Herodian dynasty — elicited from Agrippa the 
memorable exclamation, ‘ Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian,’ thus publicly testifying his 
admiration for Paul, and his conviction of his 
innocence of the charges alleged against him—a 
conviction repeated in the decision arrived at by 
himself and the Koman governor together shortly 
after (see ver. 31) ; at the same time, however, he 
cautiously avoided committing himself decidedly 
to the opinions of a sect which he was aware was 
generally unpopular among the leading Jews. 

From this use of the term ‘Christian’ by the 
king, it would seem that the appellation had now 
become one generally used in speaking of the 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Ver. 29. And Paul said, I would to God, that 
not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, 
were both almost and altogether such as I am, 
except these bonds. ‘There is a slight difference 
in the reading of the older Mss. here in the Greek 
words translated ‘altogether,’ but this hardly 
affects the .interpretation of the passage. The 
prisoner apostle’s reply to the king’s words, told 
Agrippa and the rest of that brilliant and strangely 
assorted company present that day in the judgment 
hall of Czesarea, how intense were his convictions, 
for his earnest passionate desire was that king and 
governor, Jew and Roman, might share with him 
in that glorious inheritance which the Master whom 
he, Paul, served so loyally, had purchased for a// 
who would accept His gentle yoke and light burden. 
But in Paul’s words there is a ring of sorrow: 
‘Almost,’ which he re-echoes, seemed to him a 
poor result to have achieved, a barren success 
indeed. He felt he had awakened in that worldly 
man some admiration, perhaps a pitying admira- 
tion, for himself, some sympathy for his cause ; 
but he did zo¢ feel he had won another soldier of 
Christ. 

The exquisite courtesy of the great missionary 
perhaps is nowhere made more manifest than in 
the concluding sentence, ‘such as I am, except 
these bonds.’ He would have Agrippa a fellow- 
citizen with him in the city of God, a brother heir 
in his glorious hopes, but without the chain, and 
the sorrow, and the persecution which in his, Paul’s 
case had accompanied his profession of Christianity. 
‘Suchashe,’ beautifully writes Plumptre, ‘pardoned, 
at peace with God and man, with a hope stretching 
beyond the grave, and an actual present participa- 
tion in the power of the eternal world-—this is what 
he was desiring forthem. If that could be effected, 
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he would be content to remain in his bonds, and 
to leave them upon their thrones.’ 

Ver. 30. And when he had thus spoken, the 
king rose up, and the governor, and Bernice, 
and they that sat with them. Thus arising and 
leaving the court in order of their precedence. Such 
an exact detail evidently proceeds from one who 
had been an eye-witness of this day’s proceedings. 
‘They that sat with them’ were the council of the 
Procurator. 

Ver. 31. And when they were gone aside, they 
talked between themselves, saying, This man 
doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. The 
second of these public expressions of opinion on 
the part of such exalted personages as Agrippa and 
Festus, respecting Paul’s complete innocence of 
the really grave charge of promoting sedition and 
of exciting the peoples of the Empire against the 
ruling powers, was an important memorandum in 
the history of the great Gentile apostle, who, we 
know, eventually was condemned and put to death 
on a similar false charge. : 

It tells us how groundless were the accusations 
made against him by those Jews whose dearest 
interest he, for the sake of his brother men, was 
compelled to attack—tells us how blameless, how 
perfectly unselfish, was the whole tenor of that 
generous brave life. 

We need not suppose that this defence of Paul, 
and that unanimous expression of goodwill he 
obtained from those distinguished persons who 
listened to him that day in the Czesarean court, were 
without effect upon the after history of the apostle. 
Although, as the appeal to the emperor had been 
formally lodged, it was no longer in the power of 
any provincial official, however exalted, to acquit 
or to free, any more than to condemn and to 
punish the prisoner who had thus appealed to 
Rome ; still, as Festus had arranged this hearing 
before Agrippa with a view to procure satisfactory 
material to enable him to make an exhaustive 
report to the minister at Rome, he no doubt wrote 
such a favourable view of the prisoner’s case as 
eventually brought about his acquittal and freedom 
from his first Roman imprisonment. (On the 
wearisome delays which frequently postponed for 
a lengthened period the hearing of these provincial 
appeals, see Excursus C, following chap. xxviii.) 

The favourable report of Festus, too, certainly 
procured him kindly treatment after his arrival in 
the capital (he was allowed to dwell in his own 
hired house and even to receive large numbers of 
friends and pupils there, chap. xxviil. 17-23, 
3, 31). 

Another result of Paul’s great defence, of Chris- 
tianity before King Agrippa 11. and the Procurator 
Festus, was, that from this time a kindly feeling 
seems to have sprung up in the king’s heart towards 
that strange Nazarene sect which he tells us himself 
he once a/most was persuaded to join. Stier, in his 
Words of the Apostles, calls attention to the fact of 
this Agrippa at the outbreak of the great Jewish 
war, some eight or nine years after the scene at 
Ceesarea, protecting the Christians, giving them 
succour, and receiving them kindly into his 
territory. 

Ver. 32. Then said Agrippa unto Festus, This 
man might have been set at liberty, if he had not 
appealed unto Cesar. On first thought, it would 
seem as though this appeal of the apostle was a 
disastrous step for him to have taken. But on 
looking deeper into that busy life-story of his, we 
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see how, in the providence of God, the appeal 
which prolonged the imprisonment: assisted the 
work of the great missionary. Had he been 
free at this juncture, it is a question whether he 
would not have fallen a victim to the murderous 
plots of his relentless enemies at Jerusalem, who 
we know had bands of Sicarii (assassins) in their 
pay to carry out their violent schemes. As it 
was, he was conducted safely to Rome, the city he 
had been so long anxious to visit. The very cir- 
cumstances of his arrival as an imperial prisoner, 
probably from their publicity, assisted him in his 
work of telling out his Master’s message; so all 
things worked together for the glory of God. 


Excursus A. 


ON THE USE OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE BY 
THE GLORIFIED MESSIAH. 


Bengel’s remarkable words, ‘The Hebrew 
tongue, Christ’s language on earth; His language 
too when He spoke from heaven,’ a comment 
which at first seems quaint and even fantastic, 
is, when examined, singularly correct. We will 
very briefly review the data we possess on the 
subject. (1) We may assume that the Eternal 
who spoke to Adam in the garden, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of Moses and 
Samuel, of David and Solomon, the ‘ Lord’ of the 
prophets, was no other than the Second Person of 
the blessed Trinity, whom we know and worship 
as Jesus of Nazareth, our adorable Redeemer. 
For not only did this Divine One on almost 
innumerable occasions sfeak with and to one or 
other of His servants, but several times we are 
distinctly told He appeared in one form or other 
visible to mortal eyes; for instance, to Abraham 
before the destruction of the cities of the plain, 
Gen. xviii.; to Moses in the tabernacle, Ex. 
Xxxili. 9, on the rock, xxxiii: 23: see especially 
Deut. xxxiy. 10; to Joshua before Jericho, Josh. v. 
13-15; to Isaiah in the temple, Isa. vi. 1-5; to 
Ezekiel by the river Chebar in the land of the 
Chaldeans, Ezek. i. 4-28; to Daniel, vii. 9-14. 
But this Divine and Adorable One whom these holy 
men saw and worshipped, could not have been the 
First Person of the blessed Trinity; for of the 
Father we read, that no man hath see God at any 
time; the only-begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him 
(John i. 18). 

Thus the Divine One, who on numberless occa- 
sions sfoke to the patriarchs, judges, kings, and 
prophets of the chosen people, the God of Israel, 
Jehovah or the Eternal, was that Being whom, 
after His incarnation, we knowas Jesus of Nazareth. 
Now (2) 72 what language were these repeated 
communications—from the days of Noah to the 
time when Malachi, the last of the prophets, 
lived and taught in Israel—made to the servants 
of the Most High? In reply, we urge that all 
the sacred records are written in one tongue; the 
slight variation of language in the later written 
books are just what we always find as a language 
grows older, and has been many centuriesinuse. It 
becomes often rougher, fuller of new words which 
express strange thoughts of other lands and peoples. 
Thus, to use well-known instances, the Greek of 
the Athenian poets and philosophers became the 
Greek of the Alexandrian writers. The Latin of 
the age of Czesar and Augustus deteriorated into 
the Latin of the later Empire, and then became 
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what we term Italian. So the Hebrew of the 
Psalms and Isaiah became the rougher Chaldee- 
tinged Hebrew of Daniel; and later, the so-called 
Hebrew or Aramaic of the Targumist. 

But to return to our earliest records, there is no 
trace that even Moses, who no doubt compiled 
those most early Genesis chapters, partly from 
family registers and partly f*om oral tradition, ever 
translated. He seems, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, to have copied down what he found 
written or preserved in well-authenticated oral 
tradition. It therefore seems hardly fanciful to 
assume that the language in which Moses found 
the few scattered memoirs of the earliest days of 
the race, was the tongue spoken by the two when 
they dwelt alone and conversed under the shadow 
of the trees of Paradise with their eternal Friend 
and Creator. Must not this have been /edrew, 
the language of all the writings of Moses, the 
language evidently of all the records written and 
oral which he possessed of the dim past ? 

That God spoke to Moses, that He wrote with 
His finger on the sacred tables, in Hebrew, is 
indisputable. It is equally clear that all the com- 
munications, from the days of Moses to Malachi, 
made by the Eternal to the favoured sons of men, 
who from time to time were privileged to hear the 
voice of the Divine One, were in Hebrew. There 
is not the faintest trace of any language other 
than their own treasured sacred tongue being even 
of partial use among the chosen people at any 
time before the captivity. Even during the cap- 
tivity they still held to it, spoke to one another in 
it, thought in it, wrote init. The traces, though, 
of that sad time, are marked indelibly in their 
language, which, dating from the hour of the 
captivity of Babylon, assumes that Chaldean 
colouring which has so powerfully influenced it 
ever since. In what may be termed the last age 
of Israel’s existence as a separate nationality, the 
people scattered now in many lands were com- 
pelled to use the language of the nations among 
whom they dwelt and with whom they traded. 
Thus Greek, which was then spoken commonly in 
all those many countries washed by the Mediter- 
ranean water, became a language in this last age, 
known and used by the large majority of the 
Jewish race, alongside with their own loved 
Hebrew, which then had becomearougher Chaldee- 
coloured language. Hence it happened that the 
New Testament was written in Greek, a tongue 
understood by the chosen race, and also by those 
Gentile peoples to whom Messiah wished to speak. 

Whether the Lord Jesus in His ordinary dealing 
with men during the two and a half years of His 
public ministry on earth, spoke and used Greek, is a 
disputed point. It will probably never be deter- 
mined. It is most likely that, in common with 
many others of His time in the Holy Land, to Him 
both Greek and Hebrew were equally familiar ; 
that now He would use one tongue, now another. 
Still, brought up in a purely Jewish household, in 
remote Nazareth, amidst the cherished traditions 
belonging to the royal house of the people, we may 
inallreverence conclude that He thought in Hebrew, 
and perhaps more commonly communicated His 
blessed teachings in the same holy tongue. Certain 
it is, in this perhaps solitary instance of His speaking 
face to face with a mortal after His ascension to His 
glory-throne in Heaven, He used the Hebrew lan- 
guage, though addressing one who was a polished 
Greek scholar. Paul evidently thought and wrote 
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_ in Greek from preference. We speak of this appear- 
‘ance to Paul on the Damascus road as a solitary 
appearance. of the risen and glorified Redeemer, 
for we have no other definite account of the 
glorified Lord after His ascension speaking to any 
mortal save in a dream or in the course of a trance 
or rapture. 

The Apocalypse of St. John requires a few 
words. The apostle relates what he saw and 
heard when he was ‘in the Spirit’ on the Lord’s 
day. These words evidently point to some state 
of rapture or trance into which John had fallen. 
But the whole of these Revelations, the thought 
and imagery, as well as the language, is so purely 
and exclusively Hebraistic, that the Greek record 
which we possess is apparently an account in one 
language of the words heard in another. St. John, 
for the sake of the countless Gentiles who believed 
(he wrote late in the first century), told his grand 
story in a tongue which he knew they could com- 
prehend ; but it is indeed more than probable 
that the Revelation came to him in Hebrew. 
Thus, Bengel’s conclusion, that Hebrew was the 
language of the ever blessed Son of God, used in 
His dealings with men, whether speaking in His 
robes of humiliation on earth or from His glory- 
throne in Heaven, is supported by a mass of 
evidence supplied by a careful examination of the 
inspired Scriptures of the Old Testament compiled 
in different ages. The Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament, although written in Greek, complete the 
ample witness borne by the more ancient Divine 
writings. 

Excursus B. 


THE MESSIAH OF DAVID AND THE PROPHETS 
CONTRASTED WITH THE MESSIAH OF THE 
JEWISH WRITERS WHO LIVED TWO OR THREE 
HUNDRED YEARS BEFORE THE ‘INCARNA- 
TION.’ 


‘The Book of Genesis,’ writes Professor West- 
cott, ‘connects the promise of redemption with 
the narrative of the fall. At each crisis in the 
providential history of the world this promise was 
brought within narrower limits, and illustrated by 
fresh details. After the flood, one of the sons of 
Noah was especially connected with the future 
triumph of God. Abraham was called, and the 
assurance was given him that the blessing of the 
earth should spring from his seed’ (Lrtroduction 
to Study of the Gospels). With the promise of 
redemption was bound up the sure hope of an 
eternal life beyond the grave. The thought of 
Messiah, and the endless life after death, were 
ever inseparably united in the hearts of the 
covenant people. 

In the writings of Moses himself [Genesis was 
probably merely a compilation of his from earlier 
records], a nearer view is given of the coming 
Messiah. David and the other writers of the Psalms 
supply many more details of the person and office 
of the coming One ; and the prophets, especially 
Isaiah, paint a picture so closely and even 
minutely resembling Him whom the so-called 
‘Christian’ peoples have acknowledged as the 
‘ Anointed One,’ that their descriptions would have 
been certainly branded by unbelievers as a trans- 
parent imposture written after the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth, had not these descriptions of the 
prophets been guarded by the bitterest enemies of 
the Christians as their most precious treasure. 

Now David and the various writers of the 
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Psalms, Isaiah, and the other prophets of the old 
covenant, who speak with detail of the Messiah 


who was to come, of His person, His work, and — 


His office, not obscurely point out that in some 
mysterious way suffering and self-sacrifice was to 
be the means by which He was to accomplish His 
mighty task of restoration. It was the misfor- 
tunes of the chosen people—misfortunes brought 
on alone by their own wilfulness and hardness of 
heart—which changed completely their view of the 
expected Messiah. In the days of the monarchy, 
they were content, as we learn from the teachings 
of the Book of Psalms and the prophecies of 
Isaiah and his brother prophets, to look forward 
with loving trust to another life, after the fret and 
fever of this was passed, when under the rule of 
Messiah they would look on the face of the Eternal 
and be satisfied. But afer the terrible calamities 
they endured at the hands of the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, and last of all Roman oppressors, when 
the glory of their race seemed hopelessly dimmed, 
then, sore, discontented, burning for a change, they 
merged the hope ofa calm, joyous eternity with God 
into a feverish longing for immediate revenge ; and 
the restoration of the human race was forgotten in 
the intense desire for the restoration of the nation; 
while the scene of the future kingdom of King 
Messiah was laid no longer in heaven, but on earth. 

What wonder is it that the lineaments of the 
picture of the glorious King as painted by David 
He whose visage was 
so marred more than any man, and His form more 
than the sons of men; He who hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows, emphatically the 
Man of Sorrows ; the righteous servant of earlier 
and happier days, who through bearing their 
iniquities should justify many, passed out of sight, 
and only the glorious conqueror from Edom, red 
with the blood of His enemies, who were the 
enemies of His people, was the Messiah mow 
passionately looked for by Israel. 

We possess no contemporary literature of the 
days of David, Solomon, and Isaiah, like those 
works to which we are going to refer as repre- 
senting the tone of public feeling among the Jews 
during the two or three centuries which imme- 
diately preceded the advent of Jesus of Nazareth. 
It is highly probable that, if we could now study 
the poetry, the religious meditation, the Apoca- 
lypse, even the historical portraiture composed in 
the days when David had established order and 
prosperity in the Land of Promise, in the glorious 
reign of Solomon, even in the later days of the 
divided monarchy, we should see that the idea of a 
suffering Messiah, of One who through self-sacrifice 
would redeem the people,—perhaps, so it would 
seem from Isaiah, a people far more numerous than 
the covenant race,—was by no means unknown or 
even unlooked for by the children of Israel. 

We do, however, possess some precious relics 
of the literature of the later period, of those two 
centuries which preceded the birth of Jesus of 
Nazareth, of that sad and gloomy period when the 
Jew, sore, disheartened, embittered, looked only for 
a Messiah who should restore him, and at the same 
time avenge his cruel wrongs. <A brief examina- 
tion of some of these writings will throw a strong 
light on the Jewish state of mind which led them 
to reject the Lord Jesus, and after the furious 
burst of passion which led to His crucifixion, to 
persevere, as a nation, coldly, but at the same 
time with a strange, unnatural strength of purpose, 
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in their rejection of His message in the face of 
the most overwhelming evidence in its favour, so 
powerfully delivered by His chosen apostles. We 
shall see what was the spirit of the nation which 
bade them stone Stephen and hunt down Paul to 
the death, those most distinguished preachers of 
the suffering Messiah. Of the writings belonging 
to the two centuries immediately preceding our 
Lord’s coming, we possess, as has been stated, 
some important fragments. [In Professor West- 
cott’s Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
chap. ii., will be found a most interesting and 
exhaustive description of many of these writings. ] 
A few brief extracts from these will give us some 
insight into the general tone of thought which 
characterised the more earnest and _ patriotic 
sections of Jewish society in that age. The 
Jewish Sibylline writings date from 160-140 B.c. 
The following striking prophetic passage well 
illustrates the hopes and expectations of the Jews 
for themselves, and sharply contrasts their own 
happy future lot with the doom of their Gentile 
persecutors. It concludes with a kind of solemn 
chorus of the Gentile nations in praise of the Jews 
who had won such love from God! God is to 
send from the sun a King (Messiah). Among the 
results of His advent among men, we read: ‘ The 
people of the mighty God shall be laden with 
noble wealth, with gold and silver, and with array 
of purple; and the earth shall bring forth to 
perfection, and the sea teeming with blessings. . . 
But, again, the kings of the Gentiles with 
gathered might shall assail this land, bringing fate 
upon themselves ; for they shall wish to ravage 
the fold of the mighty God, and to destroy the 
noblest men . . . But swords of fire shall fall 
from heaven, and on earth great flames shall come 
. .. and every soul of man, and every sea shall 
shudder before the face of the Immortal. . . 
And then shall the foes of His people recognise 
the Immortal God, who brings these judgments 
to pass, and there shall be wailing and crying over 
the boundless earth, as men perish. . . But the 
sons of the mighty God around His temple all shall 
livein quiet . . . for the Immortal is their defender, 
and the hand of the Holy One. And then shall 
all the islands and cities say, How does the 
Immortal love these men, for all things strive with 
them and help them. . . !’ 

The Fourth Book of Esdras, composed pro- 
bably early in the century preceding the birth of 
Jesus Christ, contains passages even more intensely 
‘Jewish’ in character than the one above quoted. 
Terrible signs and awful calamities and woes are 
to usher in the blessings of Messiah’s kingdom, but 
these blessings are reserved exclusively for the 
Jewish people. ‘ Now, O Lord,’ asks the writer, 
‘if this world be made for our sakes . . . how 
long shall this (state of things) endure . . .? 
The Most High hath made this world for many, but 
the world to come for few... .’ 

‘There be many created, but few shall be 
saved.’ ‘For you is paradise opened, the tree of 
life is planted, the time to come is prepared . . . 
And, therefore, ask no more questions concerning 
the multitude of them that perish ;’ nay, rather 
‘inquire how the righteous shall be saved, whose 
the world is and for whom the world is created.’ 

‘When the cup of iniquity shall be full, then 
shall Messiah come.’ ‘The rest of My people 
shall He deliver with mercy, them that have been 
preserved in My judgments,’ and ‘ He shall make 
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them joyful until the coming of the day of judg- 
ment, whereof I have spoken unto thee from the 
beginning.’ 

The ‘ Book of Jubilees’ was put forth in the 
first century of the Christian era, at the very 
time when some of the events recorded in the 
‘ Acts’ were taking place. Not improbably the 
activity of Stephen and later of Paul called out 
this expression of national feeling. The spirit of 
exclusiveness which possessed the people during 
the two centuries which preceded the advent of 
Jesus of Nazareth is intensified. The hatred of the 
stranger and the alien is tenfold more bitter now 
that the new sect—who asserted that Messiah had 
come, and had offered a share in His kingdom 
to the dwellers in the isles of the Gentiles—was be- 
coming a power in the world, and was beginning to 
gather into its ranks vast numbers of recreant Jews, 
who were content—strange madness as it seemed 
to these bigoted and fanatic zealots—to share their 
exclusive privileges with the accursed Gentiles. 

It is intensely interesting for us to read such 
passages as the following, written perhaps by 
members of that very Sanhedrim who closed their 
ears at the blasphemy of Stephen with the ‘angel 
face,’ and asked the Roman Procurators Felix and 
Festus for the life of the hated Paul, and even 
condescended to use the Sicarii (assassins) as 
instruments to carry out their deadly purpose! 
See how this strange writing magnifies what Paul, 
in the Roman and Galatian Epistles, sets aside as 
having done its work, and tries to surround the 
worn-out and dying Law with a halo of glory it 
never possessed even in those stern days when it 
was ushered in amid the awful splendours of Sinai. 
‘The Sabbath, in this Book of Jubilees,’ writes 
Westcott, ‘appears as no earthly institution, but 
as ordained first for angels, and observed in 
Heaven before the creation of man. The very 
object for which the people of Israel was chosen 
was, that they might keep it. The eating of 
blood is an offence on the same level as the 
shedding of blood. The cruel deed of Simeon and 
Levi is blessed ; and precedence over all men is 
given to Levi and his seed, and that they should 
**be as the angels of the presence.” It is taught 
that the Mosaic ordinances were not only observed 
by the patriarchs, but written in heavenly tables 
and binding for ever.’ 

The resurrection from the dead, and an eternal 
life after death, evidently, as we have before 
asserted, formed part of the Jewish hopes in con- 
nection with Messiah ; and no doubt, in the earlier 
and happier period of their history, these onlooks 
to the life beyond the grave with God were dwelt 
upon with joyful certainty (see below, on the 
testimony of the Psalms and Prophets) ; and even 
in these later times, as St. Paul repeatedly re- 
minded them, they still formed part of the Jews’ 
dearest hopes, although the passionate longing for 
revenge on the Gentiles, and the expectation of a 
brilliant earthly restoration, to a certain extent in 
these latter days (¢.e. just before and after the 
coming of Jesus of Nazareth) obscured the hopes 
of a blessed eternity. In the Jewish Sibyl, for 
instance, we read how, after that fire shall have 
consumed land, and sea, and the firmament of 
Heaven, ‘then no longer shall the laughing globes 
of the (heavenly) lights (roll on. There shall be) 
no night, no dawn, no many days of care, no 
spring, no summer, no winter, no autumn. And 
then shall the judgment of the mighty God come 
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in the midst of the mighty age when all these 
things come to pass.’ 

In the Book of Henoch, written about 107 B.c., 
occurs this passage : ‘ And in those days the earth 
shall give back that which has been entrusted to 
it, and the kingdom of death shall give back that 
which has been entrusted to it, and hell (Sheol) 
shall give back that which it owes. And (Messias) 
shall choose the righteous and holy among them, 
for the day is come that they should be delivered.’ 

Again, in the Fourth Book of Esdras we meet 
with the following remarkable statement respect- 
ing the resurrection and judgment: ‘And the 
earth shall restore those that are asleep in her, and 
so shall the dust those that are in silence, and the 
secret places shall deliver those souls that were 
committed unto them. And the Most High shall 

“appear upon the seat of judgment, and His mercy 
shall come (z.e. to the distressed faithful), and His 
clemency shall cease, and His long-suffering shall 
have an end ; but judgment only shall remain, and 
truth shall stand, and faith shall bud, and the 
work shall follow, and the reward shall be showed, 
and justice shall watch, and injustice shall not 
slumber. For ‘‘ the day of doom shall be the end 
of this time and the beginning of immortality for 
to come, wherein corruption is past.” ’ 

[Reference has been made above to the 
testimony borne by the Psalms and the Prophets 
to the general belief of the Jews in a resurrection 
and in a future life, which belief necessarily was 
closely connected with their Messianic hopes. 
Among the passages which bear with great dis- 
tinctness on this subject are Ps. xvi. Il, a 
Messianic psalm; Ps. xvii. 15, where the joy of 
the beatific vision is unmistakeably referred to ; 
Ps, xxiii. 4, 6, where death and what happens 
after the dread moment are spoken of in words 
of the brightest, surest trust (see also Job xix. 
23 to 27); Isa. lvi. 5, Ixv. 17-25, Ixvi. 22; Ezek. 
XXxvVii. I-10; Dan. vii. 13, 14, xii. 2, 3, etc.] 

The advent of Jesus of Nazareth found the 
covenant people, as the Gospels—those faithful 
pictures of Israel during the first thirty-two years 
of the first Christian century—tell us, divided 
roughly into two great divisions, Pharisees and 
Sadducees. The first rigidly adhering to a law 
they misunderstood, and clinging to prophecies the 
burden of which they misinterpreted ; the second, 
the rationalists of the first century, disbelieved 
much in the old story of Israel, and put aside the 
prophecies of the future, and probably only pro- 
fessed a partial belief in the loved story, because 
they felt that the fable, as they evidently considered 
it, was a powerful instrument for them to wield in 
their government of the masses. To the Pharisee 
party, however, belonged the majority of the 
people, perhaps the lower ranks and orders almost 
in their entirety. The Sadducees were few in 
number, and although consisting of families great 
and powerful in the state, never represented in any 
way the real mind of the people. At the time of 
the advent of Jesus of Nazareth, the Pharisee 
spirit was dominant in Israel. The Twelve, the 
holy women, the very brethren of Jesus according 
to the flesh, were in heart and training Pharisees. 
They looked on with, we may say, the greater 
part of Israel, to an avenging Messiah, to One 
who, in- the face of Rome and the East, with a 
mighty outstretched Arm, should assert the solitary 
majesty of the people. And when the Master 
told those nearest to Him of His coming bitter 
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sufferings and awful death, we read how they | 
were exceeding sorry (Matt. xvii. 23), and were 
even afraid to ask Him what He meant (Mark ix. 
31, 32; Luke ix. 44, 45). Cleopas told the risen 
Lord how he and others had trusted that their 
Master had been He which should have redeemed 
Israel ; but all their hopes had been disappointed 
when Jesus of Nazareth chose rather to suffer than 
to reign. 

The marvellous success of the early Christian 
preaching had the effect of hardening the hearts of 
the people, who with each succeeding year, after 
the events of the first Pentecost related in Acts ii., 
clung closer to their own unhappy hopes. The 
Pharisee became a Zealot, and the last mad war 
with Rome was the natural result of the cherish- 
ing these false, unreal hopes. After the fall of the 
city and the temple, crushed and broken up, ~ 
though not destroyed, in well-nigh all the great 
world cities, the dispersed of Israel, in sullen, 
despairing silence, waited for the long-hushed 
voice of Him who once loved them. But it came 
not. Their teachers still spoke of Messiah’s coming, 
but only when the cup of the world’s wickedness 
and misery should be full. Some Rabbis even de- 
clared that they wished not to behold the advent, so 
awful and widespread would be the misery which 
would herald the presence of the Deliverer. 

Wilder and ever wilder, and more despairing, 
as time went on without asign, grew the Mes- 
sianic teaching among the old covenant people. 
Strange fancies took the place of prediction, and 
hope seems to have given place to despair. Some 
said He came to His own on the day of the de- 
struction of the temple (A.D. 70), but was carried 
away again, to be revealed at his own time. Others 
said, ‘ He is with us now, sitting among the poor 
and wounded at the gates of Rome, and men 
knew Him not.’ [Compare Westcott’s /nztroduction 
to the Study of the Gospels, where more ef these 
later traditions are given, chap. ii., ‘The Jewish 
Doctrine of Messiah.’ ] 

All this explains how it came to pass that Jesus 
of Nazareth was rejected as Messiah by the Jews, 
to whom He presented Himself; and tells us, too, 
why He was not only rejected, but even thrust 
aside with fiery indignation as positively contra- 
dicting the cherished hope which had buoyed up 
their fainting hearts through many a long and 
weary year of oppression and indignity. All 
this throws a strong, fierce light on the crucifixion 
of the Lover and Friend of man, whom blinded 
Israel hated as a blasphemer of God and a traitor 
to Israel, and explains the murder of Stephen, and 
their relentless hatred of Paul. 


The above brief dissertation on the state of the 
Jewish mind at the time of, and for some two 
hundred years before the advent of the Lord Jesus, 
is not intended in any way as an apology for the 
rejection and crucifixion of the blessed Son of God, 
but simply to show that what happened was pre- 
cisely what the state of public and private feeling 
among the people at that time would have led us to 
expect. The whole history of the chosen people 
leads up to Calvary. It is not for us to extenuate, 
still less would it become us to cast our stone at 
that strange, unhappy people. We have only to 
tell the story, and leave the rest to that Master 
who, ‘when Israel was a child, then He loved 
him,’ and, we are persuaded, s¢z// loves, and from 
His glory-throne in heaven s¢z// watches over 
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the fortunes of that wandering erring race, who 
left Him to die on His cross, but who in the ages 
will again return to Him, and with mourning no 
pen can write, and with joy no stammering tongue 
of earth describe, will look with adoration for ever 
and for ever on Him whom they pierced. But 
this is still to come. Messiah’s words are yet in 
process of fulfilment. ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not! Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate’ (Matt. xxiii. 37, 38). 


Excursus C. 


ON THE THREE ACCOUNTS OF ST. PAUL’s 
CONVERSION. 


In an Excursus above, on the two accounts of 
the conversion of Cornelius, it was remarked that 
in that case, as in this, we have before us some- 
thing more thana mere repetition of the same facts 
for the sake of emphasis. If indeed there were, in 
these instances, mere reiteration on the part of St. 


- Peter and St. Paul, in important speeches, of 


narratives previously given, we should have no 
ground for feeling difficulty or for casting any 
imputation upon the authenticity of the Acts of 
the Apostles. But, in fact, there is much more 
than reiteration in these cases. The same story is 
indeed, in each instance, told more than once; 
but it is so re-told as to have in the re-telling a dis- 
tinct relation with both the speakers and the 
audience. Thus we gain, in the most lively 
manner, additional information through this re- 
statement ; while a comparison of the speeches 
with the circumstances under which they were 
delivered, supplies us with a test, by the help of 
which we can judge of the natural truthfulness of 
these parts of the Book of the Acts. 

In the accounts given of St. Paul’s addresses in 
the Temple Court at Jerusalem, and before the 
Roman governor at Caesarea (chaps. xxii., xxvi.), 
as when St. Peter spoke before the apostles and 
brethren at Jerusalem (chap. xi.), we find him 
speaking under apologetic conditions. He him- 
self (xxii. I, xxvi. 2) terms those addresses 
‘defences.’ Hence’ we might expect that on 
these occasions certain things would be omitted 
which, though important in the direct narrative, 
have no apologetic value; and, on the other 
hand, that certain things would be added likely 
to be specially persuasive to the audiences respec- 
tively addressed. And this we find to be the 
case. Thus, in St. Paul’s speeches, nothing is 
said of the sensation of ‘scales, as it were, falling 
from his eyes,’ when Ananias was sent to relieve 
him of his blindness. Such a point of detail is 
quite after St. Luke’s medical manner, and has 
great interest for us on this account ; but it would 
have been out of place in a defensive address, 
spoken under difficult circumstances. Similarly 
we find in the speeches no mention of the ‘ Straight 
Street,’ or of ‘the house of Judas.’ Such local 
details, as in the case of Peter speaking at Jerusa- 
lem, would have been of no special value in Paul’s 
speeches in the Temple Court, or at Caesarea. 
Again, St. Paul does not tell the Jews or Festus 
that he was ‘three days without food ;’ and once 
more we may refer to St. Peter’s omitting such 
particulars when he is defending himself before 
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his brother - apostles. And now, to turn from 
omissions to additions, we observe that it is only 
from the apologetic speeches that we learn that 
‘the light from heaven,’ which suddenly shone 
upon St. Paul on the way to Damascus, was a 
‘great’ light, ‘about noon’ (xxii. 6), ‘ above the 
brightness of the sun’ (xxvi. 13), and that ‘he 
could not see for the glory of that light ’ (xxii. I1). 
It was of the utmost consequence that he should 
impress his hearers with the miraculous nature of 
that which had occurred to him, whereas St. Luke 
wrote simply and calmly on this aspect of the 
case ; and thus it is that we obtain most interest- 
ing particulars which otherwise we should not have 
known. 

Turning now to the speeches as compared with 
one another, we must remember that, though both 
were apologetic, they were apologetic under very 
different circumstances. If they were true to the 
occasions on which they are alleged to have been 
spoken, and true also to the character of the 
speaker as a man of good judgment and fine tact, 
they must exhibit corresponding variations. Now, 
speaking to the angry Jewish mob in the Temple 
Court, it was essential that St. Paul should be 
conciliatory, by presenting his subject as much as 
possible on the Jewish side, and keeping back as 
long as possible that mention of the Gentiles which 
was peculiarly offensive to them. He does this 
with remarkable skill. His speaking in the 
Hebrew tongue (xxi. 40, xxii. 2), instantly after 
speaking to the Roman officer in Greek (xxi. 37), 
is to be noted, in the first place, as a mark of his 
ready versatility. He addresses his angry hearers 
as ‘brethren and fathers.’ He tells them that, 
though born in Tarsus, he was educated in Jeru- 
salem (ver. 3). Were it not for this speech, we 
should never have known that St. Paul was 
‘brought up at the feet of Gamaliel.’ He calls 
the law which he had been taught ‘ the law of the 
fathers ;’ and he says that he had been zealous 
“as they all were that day.’ He says that ‘all the 
estate of the elders,’ some of whom were doubtless 
present, had sanctioned his persecuting journey to 
Damascus. He describes those to whom he took 
these letters as ‘brethren’ (ver. 5). When he 
comes to the mention of Ananias, he describes him 
not (as in ix. 10) under the designation of a Chris- 
tian ‘disciple,’ but as ‘a devout man according 
to the law;’ and he adds, just as in x. 22 the 
messengers to Peter make a similar addition 
regarding Cornelius, that ‘he had a good report 
of all that dwelt there’ (ver. 12). The coming 
of Ananias and his standing over him, and his own 
looking up into the face of his visitor, should be 
noted as specimens of the vivid language of one 
who is telling his own story. ‘The words in which 
Ananias is quoted as saying, ‘The God of our 
fathers hath chosen thee,’ is, once more, an indica- 
tion of the conciliatory skill with which the apostle 
speaks, as is his withholding the express mention 
of the Gentiles, when Ananias says, ‘ Thou shalt 
be His witness unto all men’ (ver. 15). But 
especially we must mark his introduction of his 
vision inthe Temple, of which, but for this speech, 
we should have known nothing (ver. 17). In that 
very same sacred place where he was now speaking, 
God had spoken to him, and had given him his 
commission to the Gentiles (ver. 21), At that 
detested word the uproar began again, and they 
would hear him no longer. But hehad gained his 
point. He had told the story of his conversion to 
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those who were most unwilling to listen. It is 
needless to observe how much this speech adds to 
the story, as given in the ninth chapter, of that 
great charge and its collateral circumstances, and 
how all these additions arise naturally out of the 
occasion taken in conjunction with the character 
of the man. 

If now we turn to the speech before Festus and 
Agrippa, we find the story of the conversion told 
with what might be termed a strong Gentile colour- 
ing ; and this was in harmony with the occasion, 
and quite according to the tone and habit of St. 
Paul’s mind and character. He easily adapted 
himself to the circumstances of the moment. _ He 
can now speak calmly and deliberately, and with- 
out any of that urgent pressure.which caused so 
much difficulty in the Court of the Temple. He 
has the religious interests of Festus, too, to con- 
sider ; and it is his duty so to speak as to persuade 
him, if possible, as well as Agrippa. Thus he 
says that he was ‘accused by Jews’ (xxvi. 2),—- 
accused by them, too, for promoting ‘the hope ’ 
which their ‘twelve tribes’ had always fostered 
(vers. 6, 7). He speaks of them as hostile to him, 
not as friends. He places them, as it were, out- 
side of the position in which he himself stands. 
He describes the Christians whom he persecuted 
as ‘saints’ (ver. 10); he says that he endeavoured 
to force them to ‘blaspheme’ (ver. 11). No such 
language would have been possible before the 
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Jewish mob; or, at least, if he had used it, the 
interruption and uproar would have been hastened. 
He makes no mention here at Czesarea of the vision © 
of Ananias at Damascus, or of his own vision in the 
temple of Jerusalem. Such statements would have 
been of no use in his argument, and they might 
have provoked derision. Throughout we obsetve 
that his mission to the Gentiles is made con- 
spicuous (vers. 17, 20, 23); and to close this im- 
perfect comparison of the two speeches by noticing 
one particular, which at first sight is very trivial, 
but which really contains a great deal of evidential 
force, he says here (ver. 14) that the voice on the 
road to Damascus spoke to him ‘in the Hebrew 
tongue.’. He did not state this while addressing 
the mob in the Temple Court ; and for two reasons 
this difference is entirely natural. He was then 
speaking in Hebrew ; he is now speaking in Greek. 

This unfolding of the difference which subsists 
among the three accounts of St. Paul’s conversion, 
and of the undesigned evidence of truthfulness 
which those differences involve, is by no means 
exhaustive. But the reader may be tempted to 
follow the same course of comparison more min- 
utely for himself. See, for a further treatment of 
the subject, the Hz/sean Lectures for 1862 (third 
edition), by the writer of this note, and likewise 
his Second Appendix to the edition of the Hore 
Pauline recently published by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


Voyage from Caesarea by Myra to Fair Havens— Violent and Prolonged 
Storm—Anchoring in the Night—Shipwreck on the Coast of Matta. 


I ND when “it was determined that we should sail into aes XXV. 12, 
“Italy, they delivered Paul and certain other prisoners 4 Ver 6... See 


NS 


Heb. xiii. 24. 


unto ove named Julius, a centurion’ of Augustus’ “band.” And Bie xviil, 


entering into a ship of Adramyttium, we launched, meaning ® 
to sail by the coasts of @ Asia; one ° Aristarchus, a Macedonian 28¢ & #9. 


3 of 7 Thessalonica, being with us. 
at * Sidon. 


e See ch. xix. 


And the next day we touched /@ xx. 4 
And Julius * courteously entreated Paul, and ? gave 
4 him liberty to go unto zs friends to refresh himself. 

when we had launched* from thence, we * sailed under ’ Cyprus, 


See ch. xvii. 
I. 


g See Lu. iv. 
Andee 


A So ch. xxviii. 
2(Gk.). Cp 


5 because the winds were contrary. And when we had sailed ; 657 & xxiv 


23, XXViii. 16 


over the sea of® Cilicia and Pamphylia, we came to Myra, @ zVer.7. Cp. 


6 city of Lycia. 


And there the centurion found 
7 Alexandria sailing into ? Italy ; and he put us therein. 
when we had sailed slowly many days, and scarce*® were come ¢h vi 9. 


Wt . XX1. 3 


a ship of with ver. s. 
Z See ch. iv. 36 
And mh. xxviii. 
See 


1 better, ‘to a centurion, Julius by name,’ eéc. 


2 better, ‘of the Augustan cohort.’ 


3 According to the more ancient authorities, the translation should run, “And 


having embarked in a ship. . 
along the coasts of Asia, we set sail,’ e¢c. 


. which was on the point of sailing to the places 


4 or better, ‘and having set sail. 


5 Instead of ‘ of Cilicia,’ etc., render ‘ off Cilicia,’ etc. 


6 better rendered, ‘with difficulty.’ 
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12 


14 


15 
16 
17 


18 


19 
20 


21 


22 


23 


24, 


over against *Cnidus, the wind not suffering us, we * sailed ~Ver. 4. 
under ° Crete, over against Salmone; And hardly ° 4 passing it, oe see dt 
came unto a place w/zch zs called The Fair Havens ; nigh where- 

unto was the city of Lasea. Now when much time was spent, 

and when sailing’ was now dangerous, because the fast was 

now already past, Paul admonished ¢hem, And said unto them, 

Sirs, I perceive that ¢#zs voyage will be with ? hurt and much ¢ Ver.21(Gx. . 
“damage, not only of the lading and ship, but also of our 

lives. Nevertheless the centurion believed the ” master and the een 
owner of the ship, more than those ¢hzmgs which were spoken 

by Paul. And because the haven was not commodious to 

winter in, the more part advised to depart*® thence also, if by 

any means they might attain to Phenice,® azd there to winter ; 

which 1s a haven of ° Crete, and lieth toward ’® the south-west 

and north-west. And when the south wind blew softly, sup- 

posing that zey had obtained their * purpose, loosing" thence, ey en 23. 
they “sailed close by ’ Crete. But not long after there arose? viii. 28. 
against it a tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon. And when 

the ship was caught, and could not bear up into the wind, we 

let “er drive.** And running under a certain island which zs 

called Clauda, we had much work to come by the boat: Which 

when they had taken up, they used helps, undergirding the 

ship ; and fearing lest they should ‘fall into the quicksands,"* aren: 
strake sail,’ and so were driven. And we being exceedingly 

tossed with a tempest, the next day they “lightened the ship; w Jena 15 
And the third day we’® “cast ou¢ with our own hands the (k).,S° 
tackling of the ship. And when neither sun nor stars in many 

days appeared, and no small tempest lay on ws, all hope’ that 

we should be saved was then taken away. But after long hee 
abstinence Paul stood forth in the midst of them, and said, Sirs, gies 


é Ven 13(Gk.). 


v Ver. ro. 
w So ch, xviii. 


Phil. 

* ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have loosed'® ,& St 
F : Gk.); R 

from ° Crete, and to have gained this “harm and %loss. And hee Tin. 


D 
now I exhort you to be of good cheer: for there shall be no ee at 


: é 743 Phil. iii. 
loss of any man’s life among you, but’? of the ship. For a 


(Gk.); H 
’ # : . 14; Xii. 28. 
“there *stood by me this night ¢#e*® angel of God, ” whose I ath, dv as 
16 Ay 


am, and * whom I serve, Saying, Fear not, Paul; thou must be See La. vii 
42. Cp. 
brought ® before Cesar: and lo, God hath “given thee all them Ezek. xiv.14. 
1 more accurately rendered, ‘and when the voyage.’ 8 better, ‘to sail thence.’ 
9 better, ‘ Phoenix.’ 10 more accurately rendered, ‘looking toward.’ 


ll Jetter rendered, ‘having weighed anchor, they coasted close to Crete.’ 

12 move accurately, ‘there rushed down from it.’ 

18 more accurately, * we yielded to it, and were driven.’ 

14 more accurately, ‘ \est they should fall on the Syrtis.’ 

15 more accurately, ‘having lowered the tackling.’ 

16 Some of the older authorities read here, ‘ they cast out,’ efc. 

17 more accurately, ‘henceforth all hope,’ edc. 

18 Setter rendered, ‘and not have set sail from Crete,’ e¢c. 

19 Setter, ‘but only of the ship.’ 20 more accurately, ‘an angel of God.’ 
%1 Setter, ‘thou must stand before.’ 
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that sail with thee. Wherefore, sirs, ®be of good cheer: ° for oer 

I believe God, that it shall be even as it was told me. How- ¢ lui. 45. 

beit “ we must be ° cast upon a certain island. <Carans 
But,when the fourteenth night was come, as we were driven 

up and down in Adria,” about midnight the shipmen ** deemed 

that they drew near to some country ; And sounded, and found 

it twenty fathoms: and when they had gone a little further, 

they sounded again, and found 7¢ fifteen fathoms. Then fearing 

lest we ** should have ° fallen upon rocks, they cast four anchors BPA 

out of the stern, and wished for the day. And as the shipmen®’ Sover. 32. 

were about to flee out of the ship, when they had let down 

/ the boat into the sea, “under colour as though they would obi 

have cast anchors out of the foreship, Paul said to the centurion (Gk). 

and to the soldiers, Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot . 

be saved. Then the soldiers cut off the * ropes of the boat, and #J3;% 5 

?let her “ fall off. And while the day was coming on, Paul #° ¥- 3% 

besought ¢Hem all to take meat, saying, This day is the 

fourteenth day that ye have tarried and continued fasting, 

having taken nothing. Wherefore I pray you to take some 

meat: for this is for your health: for *there shall not a hair eas 

fall*® from the head of any of you. And when he had thus 

spoken, he took bread, and ’ gave thanks to God in presence of See ae: 

them all: and when he had broken z¢, he began to eat. Then. 

were they all 2of good cheer, and they also took some meat. 

And we were in all in the ship two hundred threescore and 

sixteen “souls. And when they had eaten enough, “they ae 

lightened the ship, and cast out the wheat into the sea. *And  £Pét- tii, 20. 

when it was day, they knew not the land: but they discovered 1: Jas. v.20. 

a certain creek with a shore,” into™® the which they were 

minded, if it were possible, to thrust ”* in the ship. And when 

they had taken up *® “the anchors, they committed ** themselves Ver. 29. 

unto the sea, and ° loosed the rudder bands, and hoised up the 2 Cp. ver. 17. 

mainsail ** to the wind, and made toward shore.** And falling 

into a place where two seas met, 4they ran the ship aground ; 4? Cor i. 25 

and the fore part ** stuck fast, and remained unmoveable, but 

the hinder part *® was broken with the violence of the waves. 

And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any of 

them should swim out, and escape. But the centurion, % willing 7p. ver. 3. 


22 better, ‘in the Adriatic.’ 28 better, ‘the sailors thought.’ 

24 The English Version, ‘we should have fallen,’ zs the rendering, not of the 
Recetved Text, butts apparent by the rendering from the older authorities. 

25 better, ‘as the sailors were seeking to flee.’ 

26 The older authorities read ‘ perish from the head’ zzstead of ‘ fall from the 
head,’ e¢c. 27 better, ‘with a beach.’ 28 better, ‘upon which.’ 

29 better, ‘to drive the ship.’ 80 better, ‘and having cut away.’ 

8! Render ‘they left them in the sea,’ ov ‘ they let them fall into the sea.’ 

82 more accurately, ‘the foresail.’ *8 better, ‘ they made toward the beach, 

84 detter, ‘and the bow.’ 35 better, ‘but the stern.’ 
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to save Paul, kept them from ¢heir purpose ; and commanded 
that they which could swim should cast themselves first into the 
44 sea, and get to land: And the rest, some on boards,** and some * 
on broken pieces of the ship. And so it came to pass, ” that ”Ver- 22 


they escaped all safe to land. 


36 better, ‘some on planks.’ 


Ver. 1. When it was determined. It might 
seem that there had been some doubt whether the 
apostle after all was to be sent zz¢o /taly. Festus 
indeed had, in the first instance, decided on this 
course (xxv. 12); but after a careful consultation 
with Agrippa (xxv. 14-22), and after a full hearing 
of St. Paul in Agrippa’s ‘presence (xxvi. I-29), 
serious doubt was expressed (xxvi. 32) whether 
this was really a case for appeal to the emperor. 
The word éxpién, however, may only mean that 
time for going to Italy was now fixed. 

Certain other prisoners. Who they were, and 
under what circumstances they were going to 
Rome, we do not know. ‘The same opportunity 
which was available for conveying any one group 
of prisoners would naturally be used for conveying 
others. See below on the next verse. 

One named Julius, a centurion. Rather, ‘a 
centurion named Julius.” The name being merely 
a prenomen, determines nothing. It may be re- 
marked, however, that the Julian house, like the 
Cornelian (x. 1), was an illustrious one in Italy. 
As to this Julius personally, we presently feel that 
we know a good deal of him through his charac- 
ter and his treatment of St. Paul. Like other 
centurions mentioned in the New Testament 
(Matt. xv. 10; Mark xv. 39; Acts x. 1), he com- 
mands our respect. We should especially compare 
the case of Cornelius in his connection with St. 
Peter. 

Of Augustus’ band. More correctly, ‘of the 
Augustan cohort.’ Josephus tells us ( War, ii. 12, 7, 
and ii. 12, 5) that one cohort of the Roman gar- 
rison at Ceesarea in the time of Felix had this 
title, though most of the soldiers were recruited in 
Syria. Various cohorts, as well as legions, had 
honorary titles. We have an instance in Acts 
x. I. We must not, however, identify the /ta/ic 
cohort and the Azgustan cohort. It is possible 
that the corps to which Julius belonged was a 
detachment of the Pretorian Guards. That he 
had an escort of soldiers with him is clear from 
vers. 31, 32. Dr. Hackett gives a good illustra- 
tion of the position of these detached Roman 
cohorts from Lord Macaulay, where he speaks of 
‘a troop of dragoons, which did not form part of 
any regiment, as stationed near Berwick for the 
purpose of keeping the peace among the moss- 
troopers of the Border.’ 


‘ 


Voyage to Myra, 2-5. 


Ver. 2. A ship of Adramyttium. It is to be 
observed that St. Paul’s voyage to Italy was ac- 
complished in three ships. The first ship was 
probably merely a coasting vessel, carrying pas- 
sengers and cargo, and touching at various ports. 
The reason why this ship of Adramyttium was used 
by Julius is given. The true reading is wéAadgves. 
She was bound for ‘the ports which are in the 


neighbourhood of Asia.’ Here Reuss makes 
two mistakes. He says of Adramyttium that 
it was ‘Ville de la céte meridionale de 1’Asie 
Mineure.’ Now the ‘Asia’ of the New Testa- 
ment is not the peninsula of Asia Minor, but 
merely the western portion of that peninsula ; and 
Adramyttium is not on the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, but on its western coast, some considerable 
distance northward, opposite the island of Lesbos. 
As far, however, as the south-western angle of the 
peninsula, the course of this vessel was in the 
direction of Italy ; and in some of the harbours at 
which it would touch in its way, Julius might 
expect to find another western-bound ship in 
which he and his prisoners could pursue their 
voyage. Even military officers in high command, 
on important errands, were obliged in that day to 
employ opportunities of that kind, and to accom- 
plish long voyages by circuitous methods, using 
one ship after another, besides being dependent on 
the weather. A good illustration is supplied by 
Josephus (War, vii. 2, 1) in his account of the 
voyage of Vespasian himself, who went on board 
a merchant ship from Alexandria to Rhodes, and 
thence pursued his way through Greece to the 
Adriatic, and finally went to Rome through Italy 
by land. 

One Aristarchus, a Macedonian, of Thessa- 
lonica. ‘There is no reason why the word ‘one’ 
should be prefixed in the Authorised Version. 
Aristarchus was one of the apostle’s well-known 
companions. He was with him at Ephesus during 
the earlier part of his Last Missionary Journey (xix. 
29), and he was also with him on his return in the 
later part (xx. 4). In the first of these passages 
he is described as a Macedonian; in the second, 
it is said more specifically that he was from 
Thessalonica. It is important to add that he 
appears as one of St. Paul’s companions in Rome 
at the close of this voyage. In one of the epistles 
written there during his imprisonment, St. Paul 
terms Aristarchus his ‘fellow-prisoner’ (Col. iv. 
10), and in another his ‘ fellow-worker’ (Philem. 
24). Thus the companionship of the two was 
close and prolonged. In each case, too, it is to 
be noted that Aristarchus and Luke are doth 
mentioned as being with St. Paulin Rome. See 
Col. iv. 14. So far as we know, Aristarchus and 
Luke were his only companions on the departure 
from Ceesarea. 

Ver. 3. The next day we touched at Sidon. 
With a favourable wind this would be very easy. 
The distance was only sixty-seven miles; and six 
knots an hour would, as we shall see below, be 
under the natural speed of the ship under such 
circumstances. Buta question arises here. Sidon 
lay due north of Czesarea on the Phcenician coast, 
and the course to ‘ the neighbourhood of Asia’ was 
west-north-west. We do not know all the cir- 
cumstances of the case ; but very good reasons can 
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be given why the vessel should have touched at 
Sidon. She might have had passengers or mer- 
chandise to land or to take on board there. But 
other reasons can be given of a physical kind. We 
know from what follows that ‘the wind was con- 
trary on leaving Sidon, and sufficiently strong 
also to force the vessel to take the northern side 
of Cyprus. Now, we learn from nautical autho- 
rities that north-westerly winds are prevalent in 
that part of the Levant. Moreover, a strong 
current sets to the north along the Phoenician 
coast, and is favourable to the progress of a ship 
in that direction, Hence it is very probable 
that the wind was blowing hard from the north- 
west from the first, and nothing was more natural 
than that the vessel should go into harbour at 
Sidon, even if no business required her presence 
there. 

Julius courteously entreated (i.e. seated) 
Paul. Already we have a strong indication of 
the centurion’s friendly disposition, and of the 
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influence gained by the apostle over him. It is 
highly probable that Julius had obtained in 
Czesarea some knowledge of the character of St. 
Paul, and of the circumstances of his imprison- 
ment, and even that he was there personally 
acquainted with him. See the special reference 
to military quarters in Acts xxili, 31-35, and 
compare xxiv. 23. 

His friends. St. Paul’s name would be quite 
sufficient to secure the friendship of any Christians 
at Sidon. But it is almost certain that he had 
personal friends there. The Gospel had been 
actively diffused along this part of the coast, soon 
after the persecution which resulted in the death 
of Stephen (Acts xi. 19). Barnabas had been sent 
along this coast from Jerusalem when news came 
of successful evangelization in Antioch (xi. 22), 
and he was directed to spread the Gospel as he went 
(see the note on tha® passage). And again, it was 


along the same route that Barnabas and Saul after- 
wards took the charitable- relief from Antioch to 












































































































































































































































































































































Sidon. 


Tudeea. The Roman way by Tyre and Sidon was 
a well travelled road, with frequent communica- 
tion among the towns which lay along the line. St. 
Paul himself had very recently been at Tyre (xxi. 
3), as well as at Ptolemais (xxi. 7), and had held 
affectionate intercourse with the Christians at both 
places. 

To refresh himself. More literally, ¢o obtain 
friendly care. Two particulars here naturally 
suggest themselves. First, we know that St. Paul 
had experience of delicate health ; and this state 
of suffering must have been aggravated by his im- 
prisonment of two years (xxiv. 27) at Ceesarea, 
Secondly, he-had a long and circuitous voyage in 
prospect, at a bad season of the year; and some 
provision for his comfort was by no means a matter 
of light importance (see 2 Tim. iv. 13. 21). 

Ver. 4. Sailed under Cyprus. The reason 
is given presently afterwards. The meaning is, 
that they sailed ‘under the lee of Cyprus,’ or so 
as to place the island between themselves and the 
wind. ‘To suppose that ‘under’ means ‘to the 


south of’ Cyprus, is a mere confusion of thought, 
arising probably from our habit of placing the 
north at the top of our maps and the south at the 
bottom. The natural course for this ship would 
have been on the south of Cyprus, towards the 
south-west corner of Asia Minor, the course 
followed inversely on St. Paul’s return from his 
Last Missionary Expedition, on which occasion 
the sighting of Cyprus to the north is mentioned 
(Acts xxi. 6). 

Because the winds were contrary. Hence the 
wind was blowing hard from the north-west (see 
note above). This was a sufficient reason for 
standing to the north, and then following the 
coast of the mainland westwards. And this reason 
was, of course, freely mentioned among those who 
were on board the ship. But some other reasons 
doubtless weighed with those who had charge of 
the sailing of the ship, to bring about this deter- 
mination, The current which, as mentioned aboye, 
sets northward along the Syrian coast, to the east 
of Cyprus, sets westward between that island and 
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the Cilician and Pamphylian coast. Admiral 
Beaufort says (Karamania, p. 41), that ‘from 
Syria to the Archipelago, there is a constant current 
to the westward.’ This would be favourable to the 
progress of the vessel. Moreover, the wind would 
draw more from the north when coming down 
from the high land above this coast. This is 
stated in our English Sailing Directory, pp. 241- 
243. Hence there would be comparatively smooth 
water here. This coast, too, had several good 
harbours. All these things were known to sailors 
accustomed to the navigation of the Levant. 

Wer. 5. The 
sea of Cilicia 
and Pamphylia. 
The exactitude of 
_ this geographical 
order, and _ the 
perfectly artless 
manner in which 
this exactitude ap- 
pears, should be 
marked. 

Myra, a city of 
Lycia. Again we 
should notice the 
placing of Lycia 
correctly, yet with- 
out any artifice, immediately to the west of Pam- 
phylia. As to Myra, this was a well-known 
seafaring town in the day,of St. Paul. It is 
worth while to observe that Nicholas, one of 
its Christian bishops in the fourth century, became 
aoe Middle Ages the favourite patron saint of 
sailors. 


Coin of 


Voyage from Myra to Fair Havens, 6-8. 


Ver. 6. Aship of Alexandria sailing into Italy. 
The centurion obtained here, what he expected 
he might obtain 
in one of the 
harbours along 
Gans -coast, a 
new opportunity 
for prosecuting 
his voyage farther 
towards Italy. 
This opportunity 
was afforded by 
the ship bound 
for Italy, which 
he found in port 
at Myra. It evi- 
dently was a large 
and commodious 
ship ; for there 
were 276 persons 
on board at the 
time of the wreck, 
as we learn afterwards (ver. 37). The majority of 
these, of course, were passengers. It is a popular 
fallacy to suppose that the trading ships of the Medi- 
terranean, under the Roman Empire, were neces- 
sarily small craft. We have abundant proof that 
they were often of 500 or 1000 tons. This would 
especially be the case with the great corn ships of 
Alexandria, which took grain from Egypt to Rome 
and the other large towns of Italy ; and this, as we 
learn from the subsequent narrative, was one of 
that class (ver. 38). Another Alexandrian ship 
(xxviii. 11) took these people on board, besides 
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Corn Ship of Alexandria. 
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her own crew and passengers. See the Excursus 
at the end of the chapter. 

A question, indeed, arises here, as to why this 
Alexandrian corn ship was found in harbour at 
Myra. She was bound for Italy, which is far to the 
west, and Myra is nearly due north of Alexandria. 
This question, however, is very easily answered. 
Independently of the possibility that there might 
be passengers to be landed at this port, we must 
remember that the wind had been blowing for 
some time from the north-west, and that what was 
unfavourable to ‘the ship of Adramyttium,’ was 
equally unfavour- 
able to ‘the ship of 
Alexandria.’ Thus 
it was extremely 
natural that a vessel 
bound from Egypt 
to Italy should 
stand to the north, 
where the Asiatic 
coast is high and 
easily seen, where 
good harbours are 


abundant, and 
where the above 
described advan. 


Myra. : 
tages as to wind 


and water would be found. And this is in 
strict accordance with the practice, under such 
circumstances, of modern sailing ships in the 
Levant. 

Ver. 7. Sailed slowly. If, as is said in what 
immediately follows, ‘ many days’ had passed 
after leaving Myra, while yet they ‘scarce were 
come over against Cnidus,’ they must have sailed 
‘ slowly;’ for the distance from Myra to Cnidus 
is only 137 miles. The question arises as to the 
cause of this slow sailing. It must have been 
either from lack of wind, or because the wind 
was contrary; and 
when we take into 
account all that 
has been said 
above, we can 
have no doubt 
that the latter 
reason is the true 
one. Moreover, 
the Greek word 
vous, translated 
‘scarce,’ ~ really 
expresses diffi- 
culty and struggle. 
It would be neces- 
sary, along the 
Lycian coast, as 
previously along 
the Cilician and 
Pamphylian, for 
the ship to beat up against the wind, with tacks, 
speaking réughly, north-east by north and south- 
west by west. 

The wind not suffering us. A question might 
be raised here’as to whether this means that the 
wind would not allow them to enter the harbour 
of Cnidus, or would not allow them to make the 
southernmost point of the Morea, which was in 
their direct route to Italy. Mr. Humphry takes 
the former view, adding that in the harbour of 
Cnidus, which was a good one, they would pro- 
bably have wintered, if they had been able to entes 
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it. But it does not appear that at this time they 
had relinquished their intention of prosecuting their 
voyage. Reuss supposes that they were hindered 
from entering the port of Cnidus, because the wind 
was from the 7orth-east ; but this supposition is at 
variance with all the other circumstances of this 
part of the voyage. The other view is by far the 
more probable. 

Sailed under Crete, z.c. under its lee. Here 
they would obtain the same advantages as before, 
under the shore of Asia Minor, as to comparative 
shelter and a favourable current. 

Over against Salmone. This promontory is the 
easternmost point of Crete. 

Ver. 8. Hardly passing it. The word here 
again is “41s, which expresses difficulty. It seems 
that they were hardly able to accomplish their 
purpose: but they did accomplish it; and from this 
circumstance, added to the fact that they could 
not fetch the southernmost point of the Morea, Mr. 
Smith of Jordanhill has drawn an ingenious in- 
direct proof confirming the evidence that the wind 
was blowing from the north-west. The argument 
shall be given in his own words: ‘The direct 
course of a ship on her voyage from Myra to Italy, 
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after she had reached Cnidus, is by the north side 
of Crete, through the Archipelago, west by south, 
Hence a ship which can make good a course of 
about seven points from the wind, would not have 
been prevented from proceeding on her course 
unless the wind had been to the west of north- 
north-west. We are next told that she ran ‘* under 
Crete, over against Salmone,” which implies that 
she was able to fetch that cape, which bears about 
south-west by south from Cnidus ; but unless the 
wind had been to the north of north-north-west, 
she could not have done so. The wind was, 
therefore, between north-north-west and west- 
north-west. The middle point between the points 
is north-west, which cannot be more than two 
points, and is probably not more than one, from 
the true direction. ‘The wind, therefore, would 
in common language have been termed north- 
west, 

A place which is called the Fair Havens. 
This place, on the south coast of Crete, is well 
known, and has always, up to the present day, 
retained the same name. It liesa few miles to the 
east of Cape Matala, beyond which (westwards) 
the coast suddenly trends to the north. 



































































































































































































































































































































Fair davens. 


Nigh whereunto is the city of Lasea. The 
proximity of this town to the roadstead of Fair 
Havens, evidently attracted the attention of St. 
Luke and of the others who were on board. The 
natives of the place would bring supplies to their 
ship when she was anchored in the roadstead. But 
the very name and existence of Lasea have re- 
mained unknown until recently, except through 
very obscure and precarious intimations. Now, 
however, both the name and the ruins of Lasea 
have been found precisely in the right place. ‘This 
curious discovery of a Scotch yachting party may 
be classed among the really valuable geographical 
evidences of the truth of the Bible which have 
been accumulating of late years. See Appendix to 
recent edition of Hore Pauline issued by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Stay at Lair Havens—Determination to reach 
Phenix, if possible, 9-12. 


Ver. 9. Much time. It is impossible to say 
precisely how long this time was. Such terms are 
always relative to the circumstances of the case to 
which they belong. It is evident from what 


follows, that continued delay now began to involve 
considerable anxiety. 

Sailing was now dangerous. The more correct 
translation is, ‘ the further prosecution of the voyage 
being now dangerous.’ It would be quite a mistake 
to suppose that the old navigators were afraid to 
try the open sea. We have an instance of a per- 
fectly free and open voyage of this kind in St. 
Paul’s return from his last missionary expedition 
(Acts xxi. 2, 3). But in this case a long voyage 
was in prospect, and the season was very stormy. 
The sky might be expected to be overcast. What 
the old sailors especially dreaded, having no com- 
pass, was the absence of any power of making 
observations of the sun and stars (see below, ver. 
20). Moreover, it is highly probable from what 
immediately follows that the ship had received 
great damage, and was already in an unseaworthy 
condition. There was good reason for remaining 
in harbour, if possible. 

The fast was now already past. ‘This fast was 
the great Day of Atonement, which took place on 


.the roth of Tisri, about the beginning of our 


October. It is a popular way of describing the 
season, as we might say ‘about Michaelmas ;’ 
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and it would be most natural language for St. Paul 
to use, for the sacred seasons of tHe Jews were 
much in his memory, and he probably observed 


them still as carefully as he could (see Actsxviii. 21, 


xx. 16, xxi. 24). In conversing with St. Luke on 
board the ship, he would speak in this manner, and 
therefore it would become natural language for St. 
Luke to use in his narrative. Thus tlfe phrase 
can hardly be pressed into an argument to prove 
ate the historian himself had been brought up as 
a Jew. 

Paul admonished them. Here we see the 
apostle, who at first was merely a despised and 
obscure prisoner, assuming a great position among 


the people on board the ship, and speaking with 


confidence on subjects concerning which he might 
naturally have been supposed to be ignorant. 
Already he must have acquired considerable in- 
fluence over the minds of those who had been 
sailing with him, and must have been viewed by 
them as no ordinary man. How far he spoke 
from prophetic enlightenment on this occasion, and 
how far from instinctive judgment of the risks that 
were in prospect, we cannot determine. There is 
always mystery in what relates to inspiration ; and 
certainly St. Paul had had very large experience 
of the sea and its changes (see 2 Cor. xi. 25, 
which was written some years before the present 
occasion). Still the more reverential view is that 
he did speak under a consciousness of Divine 
teaching (see below, ver. 23). 

Ver. 10. Hurt and much damage, 7.¢. risk of 
injury and great loss. 

But also of our lives. St. Paul, with his cus- 
tomary good sense, uses an argument which would 
appeal forcibly to every one who heard him, 
whether concerned or not with the cargo or with 
the management of the ship (see below, ver. 31). 

Ver. 11. .The master and the owner. The 
former had to do with the steering and working 
of the vessel, the latter with the proprietorship of 
the vessel or cargo, or both. Looking at the 
matter as they did from different points of view, 
their united opinion must have been felt to be very 
weighty ; and it is true to nature that the centurion 
should have yielded to their persuasion (évs/4so) 
‘more than to those things that were spoken of 
Paul.’ It is evident from the form of éeiéero 
and Asyowévos, that there was a prolonged and 
somewhat evenly-balanced discussion. ‘The cen- 
turion, too, as was natural, had a great part in 
settling the question, though not, as we see from 
the next verse, an absolutely decisive part. 

Ver. 12. The harbour was not commodious to 
winter in. It was in its very nature (drdépyovros) 
not commodious for this purpose. Many things 
had to be taken into account—the supply of pro- 
visions, for instance, as well as the soundings and 
the shelter. The exact knowledge of this road- 
stead which we now have through the surveys of 
British officers, shows that the case might have 
been reasonably argued on both sides. 

The more part advised to depart thence also. 
The yoice Of the majority prevailed. This is 
another proof that there was a prolonged and free 
discussion as to the wisdom of remaining in the 
harbour of Fair Havens. The majority gave their 
opinion (vr Boudry) in favour of quitting it, if 
possible. What follows (claws dvaivro) shows that 
they were by no means certain that it would be 
possible to reach the harbour they desired. 

Phenice (#ojsx<, from &o%). It is unfortunate 
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that in the Authorised Version this word is spelt like - 
the word for @ev/x7, used elsewhere for Phoenicia 
(xi. 19). It ought to be pronounced in English 
differently. A parallel case is that of Urbane 
(Rom. xvi. 8), which is not the name of a woman. 
As to this ‘harbour of Crete,’ named ‘ Phoenix,’ it 
might be said that we have nothing to do with it, 
inasmuch as St. Paul’s ship never reached the 
place. But, in fact, the information which we now 
possess concerning it, furnishes very important and 
interesting elucidations of the truthfulness and 
accuracy of this narrative. 

Which looked towards the south-west and 
north-west. This is the description which some 
of the sailors in consultation at Fair Havens gave 
of the harbour of Phoenix ; and it is evident in a 
moment that they could not possibly have recom- 
mended, for the purpose of ‘ wintering,’ a harbour 
which was exposed or open to winds from the 
north-west and south-west. We must obviously 
seek for some other explanation of the phrase than 
that which suggests itself at first sight; and we 
find this explanation by remembering that sailors 
regard everything as seen from the sea. This is 
just the difference between a chart and a map. 
The recommendation of Phoenix, as a good harbour 
for wintering, is precisely this, that it was s/eltered 
from the two above-mentioned winds; and this- 
is quite in harmony with the use of the Greek 
preposition xerz. As seen from the sea towards 
the land, the harbour of Phoenix did ‘look’ 
towards the south-west and north-west. 

We come now, however, to consider whether 
there is any harbour on the south coast of Crete 
west of Fair Havens, which fulfils these conditions 
and the other conditions of the case. It is evident 
that some of the sailors on board the Alexandrian 
corn ship were convinced of the existence of such 
a place, and could describe it accurately. The 
writer of this note was positively told, some years 
ago, by a ship captain experienced in the trade of 
the Levant, who had often sailed along this coast, 
that there is no harbour here fulfilling these con- 
ditions ; and all information concerning it was, till 
recently, somewhat precarious. An anchorage in 
an old Dutch chart is marked here ; and it became 
known that a place of shelter here, easily con- 
cealed by the cliffs of this rocky coast from those 
who merely sailed along it to the westward, was 
familiar to Greek pirates. At length the point 
was entirely settled and made clear by the publi- 
cation of the charts of our British surveying officers. 
There is no difficulty now in identifying Phoenix 
with Lutro, in the narrowest part of the island of 
Crete. It is a place of admirable shelter, with 
deep water close under the rocks, and precisely 
protected from south-west and north-west winds, 
as was said in the discussion at Fair Havens. 


Sudden and Violent Storm from the Last-north-east 
—The Ship undergirded and laid to under the 
Lee of Clauda, 13-17. 

Ver. 13. Supposing that they had attained 
their purpose. The phrase expresses the utmost 
confidence. And this was natural. In two respects 
an encouraging change of weather took place— 
the wind was no longer violent ; and it blew from 
the south. It appeared that they could very easily 
accomplish their intention. A vessel that could 
sail within seven points of the wind would have 
no difficulty in rounding Cape Matala, which was 
a few miles off, west by south. And thence ‘o 
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Pheenix, within three hours’ sail, the wind, if it 
remained the same, would be as favourable as 
possible. In this confidence they were coasting 
‘close by. Crete,’ and, as we find afterwards (ver. 
16), with so little fear that the boat was towing 
behind. 

Ver. 14. But not long after. How suddenly 
violent changes may take place when we least 
expect them, and when we have thought that 
already we have ‘gained our purpose’! Every 
part of the narrative before us, and this part very 
particularly, admits of being turned into an ad- 
mirable sermon. As to the actual facts of the 
case, the sailing books which contain directions 
for navigating these coasts tell us that it very often 
happens that after a gentle southerly wind a 
violent gale from the north-east comes on sud- 
denly. As to the exact point where the change 
took place in the instance under consideration, we 
cannot precisely determine this; but it was 
evidently ‘not long after’ they rounded Cape 
Matala, when they would be closest to the shore. 

There arose against it. The translation in the 
Authorised Version is incorrect. The phrase za7’ 
avr7s cannot refer to the ship, the word for which, 
employed throughout, is vrasiav. The meaning 
is that the storm came ‘down from the island.’ 
The land here is very high, and the gale suddenly 
swept down one of the gullies among the moun- 
tains, in a south-westerly direction. 

A tempestuous wind named Euroclydon. The 
word translated ‘tempestuous’ is very strong. It 
was a ¢yphonic wind, a hurricane. As to the pre- 
cise direction in which the wind blew, and the 
name which is given to it, we encounter here a 
very interesting question. The manuscripts vary 
as to the reading, and are rather evenly balanced 
between ‘Euroclydon’ and ‘Euro Aquilo.’ There is 
a presumption at first sight in favour of the former 
word, partly because it isa very strange word, and 
partly because the phrase ‘a wind called Eurocly- 
don’ seems to callattention to apopular name of the 
wind used by the sailors on this occasion. More- 
over, there is this objection to the other word, that 
it appears to be made up half of Greek and half 
of Latin. The Sinaitic ms., however, it must be 
admitted, has recently turned the scale in favour 
of Euro Aquilo. Whatever may be our conclusion 
in this matter, two things are clear,—first, either 
word shows that the gale blew more or less from 
the east ; while, secondly, the fact that it came 
‘down from’ the island, and drove the ship to the 
southward.(see below), shows that it blew more or 
less from the north. In popular language, it was 
a north-easterly gale. We shall see more pre- 
cisely, when we come to sum up the evidence, that 
the quarter from which it blew was east-north- 
east. 

Ver. 15. When the ship was caught. Here, 
again, a very strong expression is used in the ori- 
ginal, implying that the wind sezzed ho/d of the 
ship, as it were, and whirled her out of her course, 

Could not bear up into the wind. The literal 
meaning is, ‘could not Zook at, or against, the 
wind ;’ and the phrase is made all the more 
expressive by the*fact that in ancient ships, 
eyes were painted on each side of the prow. 
This is part of that personification of a ship which 
has been common in all ages and nations, and 
which leads to some of the singular language used 
by our own boatmen and sailors. See e.g. below, 
yer. 27, 
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We let her drive. Rather it should be trans 
lated thus: ‘Yielding to the wind, we were 
driven.’ St. Paul would hardly speak as though 
at this moment he had any responsibility in the 
management of the ship. In the first instance they 
scudded before the wind ; they had no choice in the 
matter. Itis worth while to observe that two verses 
below, where reference is made to certain practical 
steps taken by the sailors, the word is not é@spouséa, 
but @@ipovro, 

Ver. 16. Running under a certain island which 
is called Clauda. The meaning of ‘ running under’ 
is that they ran usder its lee, as in vers. 3 and 
7. Under the shelter of this island, they would 
have, for a short time, comparatively smooth 
water, which was a matter of the utmost import- 
ance to them in their preparations for riding out 
the storm. There is no difficulty whatever in 
identifying this island with the modern Gozo. 
Both its ancient and its modern name are well 
known. In position it lies nearly south-west from 
Cape Matala, a circumstance which helps us to 
determine the direction of the wind, as we shall 
see presently. 

e had much work to come by the boat. The 
use of the first person should be observed here. 
It is not impossible that St. Luke and St. Paul 
themselves gave some aid in this matter, as they 
did in another emergency soon afterwards (see ver. 
19). The first instinct of the sailors, at so danger- 
ous a moment, would be to make sure of the boat. 
But to get it up on deck with so furious a wind 
blowing and inso heavy.a sea, was not easy, which 
accounts for the strong language employed here. 
In order to accomplish their purpose, taking ad- 
vantage of the temporary lull under the lee ot 
Clauda, they would bring the ship’s head round 
towards the north, and bring the boat up to the 
davits on the larboard side, which would be 
sheltered from the wind. It is important to 
observe this ; for the vessel, as we shall see, drifted 
afterwards with her starboard side to the wind. 
Reuss strangely supposes that they put the boat 
out into the water (‘on mit la chaloupe dehors, 
manceuvre tres - difficile par une mer grosse et 
houleuse’), and he finds fault with the commentators 
for supposing that they took the boat on board 
(‘comme si elle avait été trainée a la remorque tout 
le long du voyage; mais dans ce cas on voit pas 
comment la manceuvre des cables et des poutres a 
pu se faire’). But the boat would not be required 
in the waves for undergirding the ship, nor could 
épavres mean that they put the boat out of the ship ; 
and, in fact, Reuss contradicts himself, for he 
admits afterwards (vers. 30 and 32) that the boat 
was on board. There is no chance of attaining 
a correct idea of the details of this voyage except 
from the point of view of practical seamanship. 
But, when examined from this point of view, the 
whole becomes perfectly clear. 

Ver. 17. They used helps, undergirding the 
ship. It is evident that the timbers were in 
danger of parting. Hence they artificially streng- 
thened the vessel by passing ropes round it over 
the gunwale and under the keel, and tightening 
them on deck by levers. This process is called 
‘frapping’ in the English navy; and before the 
large use of iron in modern shipbuilding, 
the process was by no means uncommon in cases 
of great peril. Several instances are given in 
Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul. In the times of the Greeks and Romans, 
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the probability of this method being required was 
such that ‘helps’ were sometimes carried on 
board in the form of ropes made ready. Compare 
Hor. Od. i. 14, 6: ‘Sine funibus vix durare 
carinze possint imperiosius zquor;’ and see the 
Excursus. 

Fearing lest they should fall into the quick- 

sands. This means a certain very definite part of 
the sea called the Greater Syrtis, full of shoals, on 
the north coast of Africa. The ancient navigators 
dreaded this place very much. Here Virgil placed 
the shipwreck of AZneas. The Syrtis lay to the 
south-west of the present position of the ship. 
Thus we have another element here for determining 
the direction of the wind. If they continued to 
run before the wind, they feared lest they should 
be driven into the Syrtis. Hence the wind blew 
from the north-east. To avoid this danger, they 
‘adopted the plan which is described in the next 
words. 
_ Strake sail. The verb used here (yaadzouvres) 
is the same which is employed below (ver. 30) of 
the lowering of the boat into the sea, and of the 
lowering of St. Paul, after his conversion, from the 
wall of Damascus (Acts ix. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 33). 
What they brought down upon deck was, no 
doubt, the heavy top-hamper (+d cx:do:) of the 
masts. The rig of ships at this date consisted of 
heavy square sails, each with an immense yard, 
and this would necessitate the presence of other 
heavy gear. To suppose that the sailors ‘strake 
sail,” in this instance, in the sense of setting no 
sail at all, would be a great mistake. They could 
_not have adopted a more dangerous course, for 
thus they would have drifted before the wind into 
the very Syrtis which, above all things, they 
dreaded. What they did was this. They /aid 
the ship fo; and, her head being already to the 
north, they laid her to oz the starboard tack, or 
with her right side to the wind. This is done by 
setting a small amount of sail, and with the united 
action of the wind on this sail, and of the rudder 
on the water, keeping the ship’s head as near the 
wind as possible. This is a method familiar to all 
sailors, when their design is not to make progress, 
but to ride out a storm. 

So were driven. More accurately, ‘so they 
drifted.’ It is worth while to notice that here the 
word is i@igovre, whereas above (ver. I5) it is 
ispryibx, the reference being now more specific 
to the result of the action of the sailors in the 
working of the vessel. 

When a ship is laid to, she does not remain 
stationary, but drifts ; and two questions arise— 
first, as to the direction in which, and secondly, 
as to the rate at which, she drifts. As regards 
the rate, any experienced sailors would say that, 
under the circumstances now before us, the rate 
would be about a mile anda half an hour. The 
direction depends on two conditions. First, we 
must inquire how near the vessel would lie to the 
wind. Now, it may be said with confidence, that 
if this Alexandrian ship could sail and make pro- 
gress in fair weather within seven points of the 
wind, she would be within about six points of the 
wind when laid to. Thus, the wind blowing from 
the east-north-east, her head would point due 
north, A ship, however, does not under such 
circumstances make progress in the direction in 
which her bow points. Allowance must be made for 
iee-way : she drifts more or less to leeward ; and 
here, using the experience of sailors as our guide, 
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we may say that this lee-way would amount to 
about seven points. Thus the actual course of the 
ship was within thirteen points of the wind, or 
west by north. 

Here, then, we have the ship under the lee of 
Clauda made ready as well as possible for the 
contingencies of the storm, with the boat taken on 
board, undergirded or frapped, laid to on the 
starboard tack, and drifting west by north at the 
rate of a*mile and a half an hour. We must not 
anticipate what the result must be as to the coast 
which she will reach, but must proceed with the 
narrative. It is impossible to know how long the 
storm will last, or whether, in the course of it, the 
vessel will not founder. 


Long-continued Severity of the Gale—St. Paul’s 
Address to the People on board, in the midst 
of the Storm, 18-26. 


Ver. 18. The next day they lightened the 
ship. This is said in general terms to have been 
done under the pressure of the storm; but there is 
little doubt that there was a more specific reason, 
that the danger which had been apprehended had 
occurred — in fact, that, in spite of the undergird- 
ing, the ship had sprung a leak, and that already 
the water was gaining in the hold. What parti- 
cular things were thrown overboard on this day we 
cannot tell; but, of course, they would be such 
heavy things as could most easily be spared. 
Compare Jonah i. 5 

Ver. 19. We cast out with our own hands the 
tackling of the ship. This was ‘on the third 
day.’ The danger was now more imminent, as is 
evident from two particulars. In the first place, 
the passengers themselves (St. Luke certainly 
among the rest, and probably St. Paul and Aris- 
tarchus) took part in lightening the ship. This 
seems to imply fatigue and exhaustion among the 
seamen, unless, indeed, the weight of what they 
threw overboard required many hands. The second 
proof of the growing peril is ‘ that they now parted 
with some of the gear of the ship.’ This certainly 
would not have been done without urgent neces- 
sity. We cannot tell precisely what part of the 
gear is meant. Mr. Smith thinks it was the main- 
yard, ‘an immense spar, probably as long as the 
ship, and which would require the united efforts 
of passengers and crew to launch overboard,’ add- 
ing ‘that the relief which a ship would experience 
by this would be of the same kind as in a modern 
ship, when the guns are thrown overboard.’ But 
would sailors, in danger of foundering, willingly 
lose sight of such a spar as this, which would be 
capable of supporting thirty or forty men in the 
water ? 

Ver, 20. When neither sun nor stars in many 
days appeared. ‘This was a most serious aggrava- 
tion of the danger. The great reason which made 
ancient navigation perilous in the winter was, that 
the sky is then more overcast than at other seasons. 
See note above (ver. 9), on the special necessity of 
taking observations from the sun and stars, when 
the compass is not available. 

All hope was now taken away. Two stages 
in the progress -of growing fear have been men- 
tioned in the two preceding verses. Now we 
come to the third stage, which is absolute despair. 
We should note that it was precisely at this time, 
when no escape through human means seemed 
possible, that St. Paul interposed with Divine 
encouragement. 
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Ver. 21. After long abstinence. . See below 
on ver. 33. One great aggravation of the hardship 
and suffering of an emergéncy like this is the want 
of proper and regularfood. The fires are put out, the 
provisions are soaked, and meanwhile all hands 
are required for every effort that can be suggested 
for the safety of the ship. One absurd comment 
made on this passage is, that a religious fast was 
observed by the crew during the storm. Nothing 
could be more unreal than such a supposition ; 
and, in commenting on this narrative, it is incum- 
bent upon us, above all things, to present it in its 
reality. 

Paul stood forth in the midst of them. He 
chose some place on the deck, whence he could 
most easily address them; and _ the sailors, 
soldiers, and passengers now willingly crowded 
round him, however incredulous they may have 
been before regarding him. We feel this to be a 
most striking and impressive moment, when we 
remember that he had been praying while they 
had been struggling with the storm, and that he 
is now calm and confident while they have lost all 
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hope. 

Ye should have hearkened unto me. His 
purpose, as Chrysostom says, is not to taunt them, 
but to inspire them with confidence in him for the 
future. They have now good reason for believing 
in his prophetic insight. 

To have gained this harm and loss. This 
literal translation is very emphatic. Mr. Humphry 
reminds us that in Greek and Latin to gazz a loss 
is to avovd it. The Vulgate has the correct equiva- 
lent, ‘ Lucri facere.’ 

Ver. 22. No loss of any man’s life among 
you, but of the ship. See ver. 10. His com- 
paratively dim prophetic insight is now become 
clearer. 

Ver. 23. Tre angel of God. St. Luke says ‘an 
angel,’ not ‘the angel.’ As we read through the 
Acts of the Apostles, we have occasion to observe, 
more than once, that the ministry of angels is made 
conspicuous in this book. See i. 10, x. 3, xii. 7, 
xvi. 9. 

Whose Iam, and whom I serve. One of the 
noblest utterances that ever came from the lips of 
man, and made more remarkable by the circum- 
stances under which the words were uttered. As 
addressed to the hearers, this short sentence is a 
whole sermon, full of meaning. As an expression 
of Paul’s habitual state of mind, it is invaluable. 
His speech would have been complete without it; 
but he cannot help showing by this outburst of 
feeling what is in his heart. Similar instances of 
this characteristic of St. Paul’s style are to be 
found in Rom. i. 9, and at the end of Gal. ii. 20. 

Ver. 24. Fear not, Paul. It is a natural infer- 
ence from these words that St. Paul himself had 
been experiencing fear. That he was not a 
stranger to fear, is evident from chap. xviii. 9. Nor 
is he ashamed to own this in his letters. 

God hath given thee all them that sail with 
thee. This seems to show that he had been en- 
gaged not only in prayer, but in intercessory 
prayer. Compare the language in Philem. 22. 
The exclamation (30) in the passage before us 
appears to denote something unexpected. 

Ver. 25. I believe. This might truly be called 
a sermon on faith. 

Ver. 26. Howbeit we must be cast upon a 
certain island. Prophetic prescience does not 
imply that everything is clear (see xx. 22, 23). 
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Anchoring in the Night, 27-29. 


Ver. 27. When the fourteenth night was come. 
The reckoning, as above in vers. 12 and 19, is from 
their leaving Fair Havens. About a day must be 
allowed, more or less, for all that was done before 
the ship was made ready under the lee of Clauda 
se the gale which had suddenly come upon 
them. 

As we were driven up and down in Adria. 
Two points must be carefully noted here. In the 
first place, the word dagzpouévovs does not neces- 
sarily mean that they were driven to and fro; nor 
is there any reason to suppose that the wind was 
perpetually changing its course. The sinuosities 
which in old Bible-maps used to be assigned to 
this part of St. Paul’s imaginary course, were only 
an indication of ignorance as to the right way of 
solving this problem. ‘The direction of the ship’s 
way, though of course it varied slightly as she 
‘came up and fell off,’ during the changing moods 
of the gale, did not deviate far froma straight line. 
The other point relates to the meaning of * Adria.’ 
The popular language of our own day might easily 
lead us to suppose that the Gulf of Venice is in- 
tended. But this would not be in accordance with 
the use of geographical terms in classical times. 
This word ‘ Adria’ denoted the central basin of 
the Mediterranean between Sicily on the west and 
Greece on the east, and extending as far south- 
wards-as the coast of Africa. To quote two 
well-known geographers, Ptolemy distinguishes 
clearly between the Adriatic Sea and the Adriatic 
Gulf; and Pausanias says that the Straits of 
Messina separate the Tyrrhene Sea from the Ad- 
riatic Sea. 

About midnight the shipmen deemed that they 
drew near to some country. The phrase here 
used (mprcdtyssy rive adeais x¢wpuyv) is characteristic 
of that animated Janguage of sailors, according to 
which everything is spoken of from their own 
point of view, the ship being, as it were, personi- 
fied. These sailors suspected that they were 
‘fetching’ some land near to them, But now we 
must inquire into the reason why they suspected 
this. It was the middle of the night ; hence the 
thought could not have been suggested by any- 
thing which they saw. There were no lighthouses 
then to warn them. Nor would the suggestion 
have come through any fragrance of gardens, as 
has been fancifully supposed, for the wind blew 
from the ship towards the land. The fact is, they 
heard the sound of breakers, which is a terrible 
sound to seamen, and which is often perceived by 
sailors, when the ears of others would not recog- 
nise it. Thus it is true to nature that St. Luke 
should observe that it was ‘the shipmen’ who 
became conscious of this danger. As to that part 
of the coast of Malta, if the conclusion to which 
we shall be led may be anticipated, there must 
have been infallibly breakers on Koura Point that 
night. 

Ver. 28. Sounded, and found it twenty fathoms. 
On hearing the breakers, their instinct would be 
to heave the lead and ascertain the depth of the 
water. The fathom (édpyviz) of the Greeks is 
practically the same measure of length as that 
which we designate by that term. 

Sounded again, and found it fifteen fathoms. 
There is nothing extraordinary in’ finding a depth 
of fifteen fathoms soon after a depth of twenty 
fathoms had been found. But we must remember 
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that this shallower depth was found in succession 
to the greater depth 7 the direction in which 
the ship was drifting, and that there had been 
time to ascertain this without the ship striking. 
These two conditions must be satisfied before 
we can identify the exact place of the ship- 
wreck (see note on ver. 41). They were now 
shoaling the water, and in imminent danger of 
striking, and the only possible expedient for safety 
was to anchor. From what follows, also, it would 
appear that there was possibly another reason 
oe Na conviction that they were in the utmost 
 hisk: 

Ver. 29. Fearing lest we should have fallen 
upon rocks. It might seem now that they not 
only heard breakers at a distance, but now heard 
them directly ahead. Such is Mr. Smith’s view. 

_This is not, however, necessarily the meaning of 
~ the words, which may express only a general fear. 

They cast four anchors out of the stern. It 
is customary, for very good reasons, to anchor 
from the bow: ‘ Anchora de prora jacitur.’ But 








Ancient Anchors, 


it is quite possible to anchor from the stern; and 
on emergency this has often been done. This was 
done, for instance, under the orders of Lord Nelson 
at the battle of Copenhagen in 1801, and of Lord 
Exmouth at the battle of Algiers in 1816. The 
difficulty in the case before us is, that these seamen 
were prepared to anchor from the stern. It is 
probable, however, that they had made ready for 
an emergency which was likely to happen. The 
fact that there were four anchors seems to show 
that they were well provided with ground tackle. 
Moreover, ancient ships were so built that they 
frequently anchored at the stern. This may be 
seen in the Levant now in small vessels of the 
old build ; and Mr. Smith has produced an illus- 
tration from a sculpture at Herculaneum strictly 
contemporary with the Apostle Paul. 

Wished for the day. Literally, ‘prayed that 
the day might come on ;’ and some commentators 
have supposed that actual prayers to this effect were 
offered up whether by Christians or by Heathens 
on board. This supposition is hardly natural. 
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The day was sure to dawn. The anxiety, how- 
ever, of all on board is expressed as strongly as 
possible. 

At this point, without anticipating the particulars 
of the argument, which must be summed up 
afterwards, we may consider what the probabilities 
are as to the place where the ship was anchored. 
Fourteen days had passed since she left Fair 
Havens. Allowance must be made for about a 
day before she was laid to on the starboard tack, 
under the lee of Clauda. The direction of her 
drift was west by north, and the rate about a mile 
and a half an hour, or thirty-six miles in the twenty- 
four hours. Now Malta lies west by north from 
Clauda, and the distance is 480 miles. The coinci- 
dence is so remarkable as to be startling; and yet 
there is nothing forced in this way of viewing the 
matter. Admiral Penrose and Mr. Smith, at 
different times, and quite independently, took this 
problem in hand with the view of solving it on the 
principles of practical seamanship, with just that 
slight difference in their results which gives great 
additional force to the argument. It seems im- 
possible to believe that St. Paul at this moment 
could have been anywhere else except on the 
coast of Malta. 


Attempt of the Sailors to leave the Ship baffled by the 
Apostle, 30-32. 

Ver. 30. When they had let down the boat into 
the sea. This was the boat which had cost so 
much trouble before (see ver. 16). They had 
already lowered it down from the davits, when St. 
Paul perceived their purpose, and with great 
presence of mind frustrated it in the most sagacious 
way. 

Pass colour as though they would have cast 
anchor out of the foreship. No more plausible 
excuse could be given to the passengers, It was 
impossible to know whether the four anchors at 
the stern would hold; and the ship would be 
made more steady by putting out additional 
anchors at the bow. See note on ver. 4I. 

Ver. 31. The centurion and the soldiers. St. 
Paul said nothing to the sailors, but spoke at 
once to his friend the centurion; and he used 
with him and the soldiers the argument which is 
of greatest weight in such a case, the appeal to 
self-preservation. 

Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved. Much has been written on this in con- 
nection with the assurance previously given that 
they should all certainly be saved. It is quite 
useless to write any more on the subject. The 
same difficulty meets us everywhere. 

Ver. 32. Cut the ropes. With military promp- 
titude and without any argument, the soldiers 
settled the question. The ropes were cut; and 
the boat drifted off into the darkness, and was 
dashed to pieces on the rocks. A very good reli- 
gious moral, full of very varied instruction, might 
be connected with the story of this boat. 


Waiting for the Day—St. Paul's Exhortation—A 
hearty Meal.taken by all on board—On his 
Advice, Cargo thrown overboard, 33-38. 

Ver. 33. Paul besought them all. A better 
translation would be that he ‘ exhorted’ them all. 
Once more we see the apostle in the position of 
supreme command, as the only person on board 
in whom confidence was placed. Whatever he 
did now might be expected to have a distinctly 
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religious effect upon the minds of the crew and 
the passengers. 

To take some meat. This was characteristic 
not only of his good sense and presence of mind, 
but of his sympathetic nature. See, for instance, 
Acts xive 17 $1 Lim.) v, 23,5 2 lim iv. 20) Lhe 
word ‘ meat’ is used in the general sense of ‘ food.’ 

This is the fourteenth day. See note above on 
ver. 27. 

Having taken nothing. Heuses words natur- 
ally, in their popular sense. Those whom he 
addressed knew what he meant. A fortnight had 
passed without any regular meal (see note on 
ver. 21). Even from the very mention of this sub- 
ject, it is evident that there was much suffering 
from hunger and weakness. Some hours at least, 
apparently even a longer time, had passed since 
that incident; and now they must have been 
utterly exhausted from the want of proper food. 

Ver. 34. This is for your health. The correct 
meaning is: ‘This is essential for your safety.’ 
Their imminent danger was not death from star- 
vation, but from drowning in the waves. They 
had laborious and difficult work before them ; and 
it was nécessary that they should recruit their 
strength. 

There shall not a hair fall from the head of 
anyof you. ‘This was a proverb denoting entire 
safety and exemption from the slightest harm. 
See 1 Kings i. 52; Matt. x. 30; Luke xxi. 18. 

Ver. 35. He took bread, and gave thanks to 
God in the presence of them all. It is difficult 
to believe that there was not at this moment in his 
mind a reminiscence of the Sacred Eucharist, 
especially when we observe that the ‘breaking’ 
of the bread is specified. See Luke xxiv. 30, 35. 

He began to eat. He set the example. We 
see from what follows that this is by no means 
unimportant. 

Ver. 36. Then were they all of good cheer, 
and they also took some meat, In one sense the 
meal may truly be said to have been eucharistic. 
This is one of those passages in the Acts of the 
Apostles which tend, though it records many 
depressing and discouraging circumstances, to 
give a cheerful character to the book. See, for 
instance, i. 12 (with Luke xxiv. 52), xvi. 25, 
xxviii. 15. On the occasion before our notice, it 
is evident that the people on board were utterly 
exhausted, and had lost all heart, so that even the 
desire for food was gone. 

Ver. 37. Two hundred threescore and sixteen 
souls. Having mentioned the fact that all on 
board took some food, he is led to state the total 
number. For the size of ancient merchant ships, 
see the Excursus. We must call to mind that 
these people were afterwards (xxviii. 11) conveyed 
from Malta to Puteoli in the Castor and Pollux, 
in addition to her own crew and passengers. 

Ver, 38. They lightened the ship. This would 
require great and active labour ; and the food 
they had taken was an essential condition of their 
doing it effectually. The cargo was now of no 
use, as it was known that the ship would be lost ; 
and there were two .reasons why it was important 
to throw it overboard—the ship was to be run 
aground, and it was desirable to make it draw as 
little water as possible. But, moreover, the ship 
having been for many days on the starboard tack, 
it is probable that the cargo had shifted, and that 
the vessel was heeling over to the pogt side. In 
cargoes of grain, unless the grain is packed in 
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sacks, such displacement is very liable to take 
place. This very subject has been brought under 
public attention lately in the English newspapers. — 

Cast out the wheat into the sea. In the late 
Professor Blunt’s Undesigned Coincidences (p. 326) 
are some remarks on this subject, which present 
so,good an example of this kind of argument 
that itis worth while to quote them at length : ‘ In 
the fifth verse we are informed that the vessel into 
which the centurion removed Pauland the other 
prisoners at Myra belonged to Aéexandria, and 
was sawing into [taly. From the tenth verse we 
learn that it was a merchant vessel, for mention is 
made of its /ading, but the nature of the lading is 
not directly stated. In this verse, at a distance 
of some thirty verses from the last, we find, by — 
the merest chance, of what its cargo consisted. 
The freight was naturally enough kept till it could 
be kept no longer, and then we discover for the 
first time that it was wheat, the very article which 
such vessels were accustomed to carry from Egypt 
to Italy. These notices, so detached from each 
other, tell a continuous story, but it is not per- 
ceived till they are brought together. The circum- 
stances drop out one by one in the course of the 
narrative, unarranged, unpremeditated, thoroughly 
accidental ; so that the chapter might be read 
twenty times, and their agreement with one an- 
other and with contemporary history be still 
overlooked.’ 


Preparations for running the Ship aground— 
Cruel Scheme of the Soldiers foiled—Ultimate 
Lscape of all to Land, 39-44. 


Ver. 39. When it was day, they knew not the 
land. At first sight this may cause surprise ; for 
Melita was a well-known island, a distinct part of . 
a Roman province, having an admirable harbour, 
familiar to Alexandrian sailors. But these sailors 
were not at this moment in the harbour of Valetta, 
but on a part of the coast which they had never 
seen before. An English seaman might have made 
many voyages between New York and Liverpool, 
and yet might be puzzled (even with the help of 
such charts as the old Greek sailors did zo¢ pos- 
sess) if he found himself, in foggy weather, off a 
part of the coast of North Wales which he had 
never seen before. 

A certain creek with a shore. In one sense 
every creek has a shore ; but the Greek word here 
(aiyizaos) denotes a pebbly or sandy beach, as 
opposed to rocks. 

Minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the 
ship. They were not quite sure that they would 
be able to accomplish their purpose. How the 
matter was managed is described in the following 
verses. 

Ver 40. When they had taken up the an- 
chors. This was the first essential step. These 
anchors were, as we have seen (ver. 29), ‘cast out 
of the stern.” When this was done, the ship was 
free for the full action of the wind, which was 
blowing towards the shore. The translation, 
however, is not quite accurate. They did not 
‘take up’ the anchors, but cut the ropes which 
connected the ship with them. This is the mean- 
ing of vepsAsvres 3; and it is evident from what 
follows, which, correctly rendered, is, ‘ They com- 
mitted them (z ¢. the anchors) to the sea,’ these 
anchors were of no further use, for it was known 
that the ship would be destroyed. 

And loosed the rudder bands. ‘This phrase, 
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for more reasons than one, demands careful atten- 
tion. In the first place, the little word dua is 
not noticed in the Authorised Version. What 
was done here was done simultaneously with the 
cutting away of the anchors. In the next place, 
the cutting away of the anchors was quite neces- 
sary for what was being done here. The true 
translation is ‘ the bands of the rudders,’ the word 
‘rudders’ being in the plural. See the Excursus 
at the end of this chapter. The rudders were now 
absolutely necessary in order to steer the ship pre- 
cisely, so that she might take the ground at the 
right point. Moreover, the ropes which connected 
the ship with the anchors might possibly have 
been an impediment to the free action of the 
paddle-rudders. The anchors themselves could 
now be of no further use, the destruction of the 
ship being inevitable. 

Raised up the mainsail to the wind. The sail 
which would have been the most useful for the 
purpose in hand would have been the foresail ; 
and it is probable that this sail is meant. The 
Greek word (zpré«wv) which is employed here by 
St. Luke, is found in no other Greek author ; but 
it is a familiar word in the more modern seafaring 
language of the Mediterranean. ‘The Venetians 
gave this name to the largest sail, and this may 
have led to the use of the term ‘mainsail’ here ; 
but in Venetian ships the foresail was the largest 
sail. See the Excursus. Dr. Humphry very appo- 
sitely here refers to the familiar passage in uvenal 
(xii. 68) : : 

“Et quod superaverat unum, 
Velo prora suo’— 


quoting the note of the Scholiast, ‘Id est arte- 
mone solo velificaverunt.’ 

Towardshore. Toward that particular beach (+oy 
aiysarov) which had been observed. 

Ver. 41. Falling into a place where two seas 
met. Assuming that the place of anchoring in the 
night was that which has been determined above, 
we have here one of the most remarkable helps for 
the identification of the exact place of St. Paul’s 
shipwreck. The word 0¢éaaeoos denotes that 
which is intermediate between two broad surfaces 
of sea. This connecting link may be either land 
or water. The Greek word is equivalent to the 
Latin dimaris applied by Horace to Corinth, 
which is situated on an isthmus between two seas. 
But Strabo applies the term 4éaaccos to the Bos- 
phorus, which is a strait between two seas. And 
such is its meaning here. As the ship parted from 
her anchors, when steered towards the shore, and 
impelled by the north-east wind rapidly moved 
towards the beach, those on board would observe 
on their right the small island of Salmonetta dis- 
engaging itself from the general coast, ana showing 
a channel between itself and that coast. This 
was unexpected ; and it impressed itself vividly 
on St. Luke’s mind, and he here records a fact 
vividly remembered. 

They ran the ship aground, The Greek word 
here is one of those many technical naval terms 
which are used in this narrative with strict accu- 
racy. In the Appendix to the article ‘Ship’ in the 
American edition of the Dictionary of the Bible, is 
a very important catalogue of details of this kind. 

The fore part stuck fast . . . but the hinder 
part was broken. Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, who 
was distinguished among scientific men for his 
successful study of the geology of coasts, enters 


very fully and carefully into the conditions of this 
part of the narrative, and shows that they are 
accurately met by the facts of the case. For this 
inquiry it must suffice to refer to his work on the 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. Attention 
must be given also to what he says concerning the 
soundings of St. Paul’s Bay, which exactly corre- 
spond with what we read above (ver. 28). As to 
the holding ground (ver. 30), our Sailing Direc- 
tions say of St. Paul’s Bay, that ‘ while the cables 
hold there is no danger, as the anchors will never 
start. 

Ver. 42. The soldiers’ counsel was to kill the 
prisoners. We have here an illustration of the 
extreme cruelty of the Roman military system. 
But we havé also, in however cruel a form, an 
indication of a high sense of honour and duty. 
Now that the ship had ‘stuck fast,’ and they were 
close to the shore, the fear of the soldiers was that 
some of the prisoners might ‘ swim out and escape.’ 
They might have very little hope that they them- 
selves would be saved ; but if they themselves were 
drowned, while their prisoners escaped, their 
military reputation would be tarnished. In two 
passages of this Book of the Acts (xii. 19 and 
xvi. 27) we have exemplifications of the terrible 
responsibility of soldiers in charge of prisoners. 
Each prisoner may originally have been chained 
to a soldier ; but under the circumstances of the 
moment, and indeed during the voyage, such 
fastenings would have been loosened. 

Ver. 43. The centurion, willing to save Paul, 
kept them from their purpose. ‘This is singularly 
true to the spirit of the whole course of the narra- 
tive. We have here a new indication of the 
charm and power which St. Paul exercised over 
the minds of those with whom he came in contact. 
It seems that Julius was very willing that the other 
prisoners should have been killed, but he wished 
to secure the safety of Paul (S:acaeus rv Mavaoy). 
Thus the other prisoners owed their lives to the 
apostle. It is possible, indeed, that the centurion 
was more sanguine than the soldiers were of the 
probability of their lives being saved; but this 
would be only another proof of the influence gained 
over him by the apostle. 

Commanded. This military order may have 
been of great importance at this moment of hesi- 
tation, when many may have feared to go through 
the breakers, and try to ‘ get to land.’ 

Ver. 44. Some on boards, and some on broken 
pieces of the ship. There is nothing in the 
original to correspond with the word ‘ broken.’ 
But no doubt the meaning is correctly given. The 
contrast is between loose planks, seats, barrels, 
and the like, on the one hand; and on the other 
hand, fragments of the ship itself, which the waves 
were now breaking up. 

They escaped all safe to land. The same 
strong Greek word is used here as in xxvii. 43 and 
xxviil. 1. As to St. Paul’s part in this experience 
of imminent danger of drowning, we must remem- 
ber that he had passed through it at least three 
times before (see 2 Cor. xi. 25). 


IEXCURSUS. 
ON THE SHIPS AND NAVIGATION OF THE 


ANCIENTS. 


The narrative contained in this chapter, even if 
we put on one side its sacred character as part of 
an inspired volume, is full of manifold interest, 
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No other single document of antiquity gives us so 
much information regarding the ships and naviga- 
tion of the ancients. Moreover, certain obscurities 
in the narrative have now been entirely cleared 
away by the simple expedient of applying the 
experience of practical seamanship as the test for 
solving the problems which it contains ; and the 
result is, that now this chapter is so well under- 
stood, and felt to be so literally true, that in itself 
it is one of the strongest evidences of the trust- 
worthiness of the Book of the Acts. 

It will be convenient to put together here, in a 
small space, a few of the most important particulars 
of the build and capabilities of ancient ships. And, 
in the first place, it is essential to remove a popular 
impression that the merchant ships of the Mediter- 
ranean under the Roman kmpire were of small 
size. From the history before us (ver. 31), we see 
that there were 276 persons on board the ship in 
which St. Paul was wrecked ; and it is important 
to add that, after shipwreck, these persons were 
conveyed (xxviii. 11) from Malta to Italy in the 
Castor and Pollux, in addition to her own crew 
and passengers. Now, it is customary for trans- 
port ships, which are prepared for carrying 
soldiers, to allow a ton and a half per man. This 
at once gives us a test for estimating the size of 
Alexandrian corn ships. And the conclusion 
which we reach in this way is confirmed by other 
evidence. Thus Josephus informs us that there 
were six hundred persons on board the ship from 
which he, with about eighty others, escaped ; and 
the great ship of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which 
forms the subject of one of Lucian’s Dialogues, 
and which is described as driven by stress of 
weather into the Pirzus, is estimated from the 
dimensions given to have been of 1000 or II00 
tons burden ; and though this vessel was probably 
built for ostentation, we see that the tonnage of 
‘hese trading ships was not far below that of our 
old East Indiamen. 

There is no doubt that the ships of the Greeks 
and Romans were more clumsy in their build and 
rig than ours. But it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that with a favourable wind they sailed 
slowly. Their rig consisted of one, or more than 
one, large square sail; and nothing is more 
favourable than this for a run before the wind. In 
the China seas, during the monsoons, junks (which 
are rigged in this way) have been seen from the 
deck of a British sailing vessel behind in the 
horizon in the morning, and before in the horizon in 
the evening. Several specimens of rapid voyages 
could be given from classical antiquity. One of 
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the most animated is that furnished by Cato, 

when he held up a fresh fig in the Senate, to 
impress on his countrymen the imminent nearness 

of their enemy, and said, ‘This fruit was gathered 

fresh at Carthage three days ago.’ It would be 

quite safe to say that an ancient merchantman 

could sail seven knots an hour with a fair wind ; 

and this conclusion is well illustrated by what we 
read in Acts xvi., xx., and xxviii. 

A point of greater importance in reference to 
the voyage immediately before our attention is the 
question of the capability of an ancient ship of 
sailing near the wind. Thataship can make good 
progress when the direction of her course forms 
less than a right angle with the direction of the 
wind, was well known in the earliest times. The 
smallnéss of this angle depends on the character 
of the ship and the violence of the wind. A 
modern sailing ship under average circumstances 
can sail within six points of the wind ; and it would 
be safe to say that an ancient one could be made 
to sail within seven points. Thus, to take the 
usual divisions of the compass, with the wind 
blowing from the north-north-east in moderate 
weather, she could make good a course north-west 
by north. 

Certain peculiarities, in which ancient ships 
differed from modern, must of course be borne in 
mind in considering this subject. Thus, partly 
from defective construction, and partly from the 
nature of the rig, which caused violent action in a 
gale at the base of the mast, they were peculiarly 
liable to spring leaks and to founder. Hence the 
frequent habit of undergirding or frapping ; and 
special provision was taken on board for this pur- 
pose, as we know from the inventory of the Attic 
fleet in its flourishing period, which is inscribed on 
certain marbles dug up at the Pirzeus about forty- 
five years ago(see ver. 17). But especially we must 
notice two other peculiarities and disadvantages of 
ancient vessels, The hinged rudder at the stern, 
with which we are familiar, was not known to the 
Greeks and Romans. In fact, the earliest proof 
of the use of it is to be found on the coins of 
our King Edward 111. Even the Northmen in 
their voyages during the Middle Ages, like the 
Greeks and Romans, steered with paddle rudders, 
one on each quarter (see ver. 40). Finally, we 
must recollect that the Greeks and Romans, like 
the Northmen, were ignorant of the use of the 
compass. Hence they were peculiarly dependent 
on observation of the sun and stars, and were con- 
scious of danger when the sky was overcast for a 
long period (see ver. 20). 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


St. Paul's Stay of Three Months in Melita—M. iracles wrought there by the 


noe 


10 


II 


12 
13 


14 


Apostle— Voyage to Puteoli— Arrival in Rome—lInterviews with the 
Jews—Residence of Two Vears in Rome. 


ND when they ' were escaped, * then they? knew that ¢ the oh ath kak 
island was called Melita. And ‘the barbarous? people oCh x xxvii. 26, 
showed us “no little “kindness: for they kindled a fire, and Rom. i, 145 


1 Cor. xiv. 115 


received us every one, because of the present rain, and because ©! Gk. rr in 
of the cold. And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, “Gi pr 
and laid ¢em on the fire, there came a viper out of* the heat, proetes 
and fastened on his hand. And when ‘the barbarians saw the 
venomous * beast hang on his hand, they said among themselves, 
‘No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath /¢p Lu xii 
escaped the sea, * yet Vengeance* suffereth not to live. And ¢ Cp. Amos v 
he shook off the beast into the fire, and “ felt® no harm. How- * [MK 3¥1 383 
beit they looked when he should have swollen, or fallen down 
dead suddenly: but after they had looked a great while, and 
saw *no harm,come to him, they changed their minds, and ee 
*said that he was a god. In the same quarters’ were posses- #50 ch. viii 
sions of ‘ the chief man of the island, whose name was Publius ; ? Yer 17. See 
who received us, and lodged ws three days courteously. And 
it came to pass, that the father of Publius lay sick of a fever 
and of a bloody flux:* to whom Paul entered in, and ™ prayed, CP. Jas. v. 
and “laid /zs hands on him, and ‘healed him. So when this *Mk. xvi. 8. 
was done, others also, which had diseases in the island, came, 10274: 4, 
and were healed: Who also honoured us with many “honours; 78, 3&°,,. 
and when we departed,* they laded ws with such ¢Aings as were ?\.¥ 37 
necessary. 

And after three months we departed "® in 4a ship of Alex- 4 Ch. xxvii. 6. 
andria, which had wintered in the isle, whose sign was Castor 
and Pollux.’ And landing at Syracuse, we tarried cere three 
days. And from thence we fetched a compass,” and came to 
Rhegium: and after one day the south wind blew, and we 
came the next day * to Puteoli: Where we found ” brethren, 7 3e°J° = 
and were desired to tarry with them seven days: and so we 


1 According to the older authorities, we should read here, ‘And having 


escaped, then we learned,’ ec. 


2 render, ‘and the barbarians,’ or ‘foreigners.’ 

3 The older authorities read, ‘on account of the heat.’ 

4 omit ‘venomous.’ 5 render, ‘justice suffereth not,’ eéc. 
6 better, ‘and suffered no harm.’ 

7 better rendered, ‘ And in the neighbourhood of that place.’ 

8 etter, ‘dysentery.’ 9 better, ‘and when we set sail.’ 


10 better. * we set sail.’ 


1 
12 


1 more accurately, ‘the Dioscuri,’ or ‘the twin brothers.’ 
2 better, ‘having gone round, wecame,’efc. 1° “éterally,‘on the second day.’ 
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went toward’! Rome. And from thence, when ’ the brethren 
heard of us, they came to meet us as far as Appii Forum, and 
The Three Taverns:' whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, 


16 and took courage. And when we came to Rome, the centurion 


delivered the prisoners to the captain of the guard:'® but’ 


” Paul was suffered to dwell by himself with a’ soldier that ‘a 


kept him. 3 


17. And it came to pass, that “after three days Paul’ called s Ch. xxv. r. 


18 


“the chief of the Jews together: and when they were come 


together, he said unto them, Men azd”* brethren, * though I ‘oe 


have committed nothing against the people, or “ customs of our _ 13, xxv. 8. 

uw See ch. vi. 14. 
fathers, yet ” was I delivered prisoner from Seca into the oCh. xxi. 33. 
hands of the Romans: Who, when they had “examined me, wSeech iv.g. 


* would have let me go, * because there was no cause of death Ch. xxvi. 32. 


19 inme. But when the Jews spake against 27, I was constrained 


to 7appeal unto Cesar; not that I had ought to accuse my ¥Se« ch. xxv. 


20 nation of. For this cause therefore have I called for you, to 


21 


22 


see you, and to speak with you ; because that * for the hope “ of # S:eeh. xxitt 


Israel I am bound with ‘this chain. And they said unto him, ¢pe¢Uuiias. 


We neither received letters out of Judaa concerning thee, 274i 76 
neither any of the brethren that came showed or spake any {9 %°,, 
harm of thee. But we desire to hear of thee what thou 


thinkest: for as concerning this “sect, we know that every- oe aaiy. 


23 where “it is spoken against. And when they had appointed #&% 4 3+ 


So x Pet. ii. 


to whom 12, iii, 16, 


him a day, there came many to him into fzs * lodging ; Peed 


a 2 


he “expounded and * testified *the kingdom of God, # per- ¢gQlem g, 


suading them concerning Jesus, * both out of the law of Moses, # Se 1: *¥ 


24 and out of the prophets, from morning till evening. And 78¢¢h} > 


25 


zSee ch. i 3. 


“some believed the ‘¢kimgs which were spoken, and some ieee 


: .¢a8 
believed not. And when they agreed not among themselves, Gh>xxvi. 22. 


they departed, after that Paul had spoken one word, wen “wen CB" 


a MAES 


spake “the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our? * nce Heb. iii 


26 fathers, Saying, “Go unto this people, and say, Hearing ye n Cited from 


. Vi. 9, TO. 


shall hear, and shall not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, See Mat. xiii, 


; ; Cc 
27 and not perceive: For the heart of this people is waxed gross, 14. vill. 10. 


o Lu, iii. 6 


and ¢heir ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they So Lu. ii. 503 
closed; lest they should see with ¢hezr eyes, and hear with Peres) ats 
theiy ears, and understand with ¢hezr heart, and should be con- oe ~ 
28 verted, and I should heal them. Be it known therefore unto na ie 
you, that ° the salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, and sah 28. 


14 more accurately, ‘we came to Rome.’ 


15 Render here, ‘and Tres Taberne,’ or ‘Three Taverns.’ 


liv 


NIG T3 majority of the older authorities omit the words, ‘the centurion de- 
ered the prisoners to the captain of the guard.’ 


li The older uuthorities omit ‘ but.’ 18 Setter, ‘ with the soldier.’ 


19 The older authorities omit ‘Paul ;’ render, ‘ that he called.’ 


20 omit ‘Men and. 21 The older authorities vead, ‘unto your fathers.’ 
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29 that they will hear it. And when he had said these words, the 
Jews departed, and had great ’ reasoning among themselves.” Tie Bats? 


30 ©6©6©. And Paul”* dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, 


Gk.). 


31 and ” received all that came in unto him, * Preaching the king- ”See Lu. viii 
dom of God, and teaching those ¢#zzgs which concern the Lord * © x ¢s- 


Jesus Christ, with all ‘ confidence, no man forbidding him. 


# Seech. iv. sa 


22 The older authorities omit the words, ‘ And when he had said these words, 
the Jews departed, and had great reasoning among themselves.’ 
23 The older authorities omit ‘Paul ;’ render,‘ and he dwelt,’ etc. 


St. Pauls Stay of Three Months in Melita— 
Miracles wrought there by the Apostle, 1-10, 


Ver. 1. When they were escaped. The original 
verb here and in ver. 4 is the same that is trans- 
lated ‘save’ in xxvii. 43, and ‘escaped all safe’ in 
xxvil. 44. See note on the former of these pas- 


a 

en they knew. Probably the true reading is 
‘then we knew.’ St. Luke took an active part, or 
at least a keen interest, in the inquiry. See note 
On xxvii. 39. : 

That the island was called Melita. More cor- 
rectly, ‘zs called Melita.” The information would 
be obtained immediately on landing. The island 
was very well known to traders in the Levant, and 
it was doubtless quite familiar to the sailors, and 
especially the captain, in this case, though they 
were perplexed when they found themselves on a 
part of its coast which was not familiar to them. 

This is the right place for a slight notice (a very 
slight notice is all that is requisite) of the theory 
that the island now under our attention was Meleda 
in the Adriatic. There was in the seventeenth 
century an animated literary warfare on this sub- 
ject, which seems to have given new life to certain 
apocryphal Acts of St. Paul, mentioned in an 
Excursus at the close of this chapter. It is a 
curious extinct controversy, but it is now extinct 
for ever. That the honour of St. Paul’s ship- 
wreck should be claimed for the Dalmatian Meleda 
was natural. Ata much earlier period, however, 
the same claim was put forward by one of the 
Byzantine Emperors; and in this case, too, it 
is not unlikely that local ecclesiastical feeling sug- 
gested the belief. It.is more strange that some 
modern English writers should have fallen into 
this old delusion. 

We have seen above (vers. 29, 41) that irresistible 
arguments converge to the conclusion that it was 
on the island of Malta that St. Paul was wrecked. 
But the following decisive considerations should 
be added :—(az) When St. Paul left this island, he 
sailed by Syracuse and Rhegium to Puteoli (vers. 
12, 13). These are precisely the natural stages 
for a voyage from Malta, but altogether alien from 
any reasonable relation with the other island. (6) 
Rome was the destination of Julius and his pri- 
soners, and from the Dalmatian Meleda the 
natural course would have been to have gone not 
by the road leading through Appii Forum and the 
Three Taverns (ver. 15), but by a totally different 
road. (c) We find that a corn ship from Alexandria, 
bound for Puteoli, had wintered in the island on 
which St. Paul was wrecked (ver. 11). The har- 
bour of Malta is a place where we should naturally 
have expected to find a ship under such circum- 


stances ; but at the Dalmatian Meleda she would 
have been altogether out of her course. (d) Under 
these circumstances of weather described above, 
St. Paul’s ship could not have reached this Dalma- 
tian island without a miracle. This point is so 
well put in the Ms. notes of Admiral Penrose, that 
it is useful to quote what he says on the subject :— 
‘If Euroclydon blew in such a direction as to make 
the pilots afraid of being driven on the quick- 
sands (and there were no such dangers but to the 
south-west of them), how could it be supposed 
that they could be driven north towards the 
Adriatic? . . . We are now told that the Eurocly- 
don ceased to blow. . . . To have drifted up the 
Adriatic to the island of Meleda in the requisite 
curve, and to have passed so many islands and 
other dangers in the route, would, humanly 
speaking, have been impossible. The distance 
from Clauda to this Meleda is not less than 720 
geographical miles, and the wind must have been 
long from the south to make this voyage in four- 
teen days.” See Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
chap. xxiili. As to the arguments based upon the 
mention of ‘Adria,’ see above on xxvii. 27. 
Other arguments, equally fallacious, based upon 
what we find in the second and third verses of 
this chapter, will be noticed in their proper places. 

Ver. 2. The barbarous people showed us no 
little kindness. ‘ No commowz kindness’ would be 
a more correct translation. The Greek word, too, 
for ‘kindness’ (Q:Aavépwxri«) is worthy of remark. 
It denotes the kindness that is shown on-the 
general ground of humanity, irrespective of dif- 
ferences of rank or race. It is the word used above 
(xxvii. 3 ; see note there) of the treatment received 
from Julius at Sidon. The example of Heathens 
in such matters has often been a rebuke to Chris- 
tians. In Tit. iii. 4 it may be said with reverence 
that the same use of the word is found. 

As to the word ‘barbarous’ here and ‘ barba- 
rian’ in ver. 4, it is clear that these people did not 
act as savages. Their generous and sympathetic 
conduct is strangely contrasted with the cruelty 
and plunder that have often disgraced wreckers 
on our own coast. But, indeed, the word has no 
such meaning. It denoted simply those who did 
not speak Greek or Latin (see Rom. i. 14; 1-Cor. 
xiv. 11 ; Col. iii. 11). The modern Maltese speak 
the Arabic, which was introduced at the Mohamme- 
dan conquest, with a slight admixture of Italian 
and English. This condition of things is in some 
degree parallel to that which existed under the 
Roman Empire. The Maltese then spoke Phe- 
nician, with a slight admixture of Greek and Latin. 
Diodorus Siculus (ver. 12) tells us that this island 
was originally colonised by the Pheenicians, 

They kindled a fire. Here we touch one of 
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the fantastic objections which have been brought 
. forward against the identification of this Melita 
with the modern Malta. It is said, and quite 
truly, that there is now a great absence of wood 
in the island. It might indeed be replied that a 
fire could have been made of driftwood from 
wrecks. The ‘ bundle of sticks,’ however, in the 
next verse points to the presence of brushwood. 
The true answer to the objection is that it is only 
in very modern times that the population of Malta 
has grown so enormously as to lead to the destruc- 
tion of the natural wood of the island. Persons 
were recently living who remembered the growth 
of natural wood near St. Paul’s Bay. 

Received us every one. The natives of the 
island welcomed these cold and shipwrecked people 
to their company and to the warmth of the fire. 
The phrase ‘every one’ expresses a hearty grati- 
tude in St. Luke’s remembrance of the scene. 

Because of the present rain, and because of 
the cold. These particulars could hardly have 
been introduced so naturally, except by one who 
had been present on the occasion, Whatever the 
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weather had been before, as to dryness or wet, 
rain was at this moment adding to their distress. 
The Greek verb is used here in its exact sense, as 
in Gal. i. 4; 2 Thess. ii. 2. The ‘cold’ of anorth- 
easterly wind at this season must have been ex- 
treme ; but even if the wind had changed with the 
coming on of the rain, we must remember that 
these shipwrecked people had passed through tle 
waves in escaping to the land. 

Ver. 3. When Paul had gathered a bundle of 
sticks. More exactly, ‘had twisted together a 
large quantity of sticks.” We see the apostle here 
helping with his own hands to improve the fire, as 
we saw him before (xxvii. 19) in the storm helping 
with his own hands to lighten the ship by throwing 
‘tackling’ overboard. Another remark, too, may 
be permyitted here. We see St. Paul ‘warming 
himself at a fire,’ just as St. Peter did on a very 
different occasion (see John xviii. 13-25). Such 
incidents are part of that natural framework which 
gives life and reality to the biographies of the New 
Testament. is 

There came a viper out of the heat. Here we 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































St. Pauls Bay. 


encounter another objection, similar to the preced- 
ing, against the identification of Malta. It was 
put forward in a very random way by Coleridge in 
a conversation quoted in his Zad/e Talk. But this 
objection falls with the other. It is true that 
there are no poisonous serpents now in Malta; 
but with the increase of population, wood has been 
cleared away, and with the clearing away of wood 
noxious reptiles have disappeared. Mr. Smith 
adduces a similar experience of recent date, in the 
island of Arran, and quotes from Sir C. Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology the following sentence, written 
by travellers in Brazil, concerning the poisonous ser- 
pents and other dangerous animals of that country : 
‘ With the increasing population and cultivation of 
the country, these evils will gradually diminish: 
when the inhabitants have cut down the woods, 
drained the marshes, made roads in all directions, 
and founded villages and towns, man will, by 
degrees, triumph over the rank vegetation and the 
noxious animals.’ By the expression, ‘came out 
of the heat,’ is meant that the animal came through 
the bundle of sticks in consequence of being 


awakened into activity from a torpid state by the 
heat. Dr. Hackett quotes Professor Agassiz as 
saying that such reptiles become torpid as soon as 
the temperature falls sensibly below the mean 
temperature of the place which they inhabit ; also 
that they lurk in rocky places, and that they are 
accustomed to dart at their enemies sometimes 
several feet at a bound. 

Fastened on his hand. The impression given 
by these words is, that St. Paul was bitten by the 
viper ; and this, no doubt, is the true impression. 
We gain nothing in such a case by attenuating a 
miracle. 

Ver. 4. When the barbarians saw the veno: 
mous beast hang on his hand. Our translators 
have added the adjective ‘venomous.’ The word 
é#piov is exactly that which would be naturally used 
forasnake. ‘There is a curious illustration of this 
in the word ‘treacle,’ which is derived from éxpaxey, 
a black medicine or antidote made of snakes. 
For the meaning of the word ‘barbarian,’ see 
note above. 


They said among themselves. This suspicions 
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conversation among themselves is an animated 
element in the description. We can well imagine 
the scene. 

This man is a murderer, They would readily 
perceive tliat St. Paul was one of the prisoners 
under the charge of the military officer, and it was 
natural to suspect that his crime had been no light 
one. It is not likely that he had been chained to 
a soldier, when the people from the ship were 
struggling through the waves; but the manacle 
might be on his wrist, and he might be chained 
again to a soldier on gaining the land. 

Yet vengeance suffereth not to live. The 
ancients personified retributive justice under the 
name of Nemesis. We need not imagine an abso- 
lute personification in this case. The instinctive 
moral sense of these untutored people would natu- 
_ rally lead them to this conclusion. Mr. Humphry 
adduces here an interesting Greek epigram, the 
substance of which is this, that a man shipwrecked 
on the coast of Libya, and killed while asleep by 
a serpent, had struggled in vain against the waves, 
finding here on land the fate that was his due. 

Ver. 5. Felt no harm. We sce here part of 
the fulfilment of the promise in Mark xvi. 12, 
words which were doubtless fulfilled in other in- 
stances likewise. 

Ver. 6. Swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly. 
Either of these results might have followed from 
the bite of a poisonous serpent. It should be 
noted, however, that the former word denotes 
inflammation rather than swelling. 

After they had looked a great while. Again 
we should remark the singular reality and natural- 
ness of the description. 

They changed their minds, and said that he 
was a god. Such a sudden revulsion of feeling 
is characteristic of rude and unlettered people. 
There had been, in St. Paul’s experience, a similar 
instance among the Lycaonians, though in an 
opposite direction (xiv. 18, 19). 

Ver. 7. In the same quarters. The traditional 
place is Citta Vecchia, where is the country resi- 
dence of the present British governor of the 
island. 

The chief man of the island, whose name was 
Publius. The name is Latin, and doubtless he 
was a Romanor an Italian. The title given to him 
(+a xparw 743 vicov) is peculiar, and it corresponds 
precisely with the title (zparos MsArraiay and 
Primus Melitensium) which has been found on 
ancient Maltese inscriptions, as was noted long ago 
by Biscoe, who quotes Bochart and Grotius (Zhe 
fiistory of th- Acts confirmed by other Authors, 
p- 62). A question still remains as to the precise 
meaning of this title, though this does not affect 
the value of the historical coincidence. The 
meaning can hardly be that Publius was the 
wealthiest man on the island, for his father was 
still living. Clearly there is something official in 
the phrase. The natural view is that Publius was 
the Roman governor of the island ; and this has 
been the common opinion. At this time Melita 
was a political dependency of Sicily, and the 
preetor of this larger island would have a /egatus 
in the smaller. Hackett, however, in his second 
edition (p. 449), quotes an interesting note by 
President Woolsey of Yale College, in which it is 
shown from inscriptions that those who had ceased 
to be chief magistrates of the island might still 
retain the title of wpaess; and similar honorary 
titles are found in ancient inscriptions belonging 
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to towns in Italy. Hackett justly remarks that, 
if this is the correct view, it really enhances the 
narrator’s accuracy, ‘inasmuch as the range of the 
application of the term is narrower.’ 

odged us three days courteously. This, no 
doubt, refers to the centurion and his prisoners. 
It was natural that Publius should pay especial 
attention to Julius and his party; and we may be 
sure that the favourable feeling of the latter 
towards St. Paul would not be without its influ- 
ence on the mind of the former. It is to be ob- 
served that the Greek word here translated 
‘courteously’ is not the same that is so rendered 
in xxvii. 3. This is not in itself a matter of much 
moment, but it would be an advantage to the 
English reader to be enabled to follow the use of 
such words precisely. 

Ver. 8. Lay sick of a fever and of a bloody 
flux. He was suffering, in fact, from dysentery, 
attended with fever. We meet here with another 
of the fantastic objections which have been brought 
against the identification of Melita. It has been 
contended that dysentery is never found in Malta. 
It might be enough to reply that changes in the 
natural condition of a country involve changes in 
regard to human health ; but it happens that the 
writer of the present note has been by the bedside 
of a friend suffering from dysentery in Malta. The 
use of the plural vupersis is an instance of the 
accuracy of St. Luke’s professional language. The 
fever fits of Publius were intermittent. It may be 
added that xeréxsizo is the word which would 
naturally be used of a patient in such a condition 
(see Luke v. 25). 

Entered in, and prayed. He followed the same 
course as St. Peter in the case of Tabitha (Acts 
ix. 40). The miraculous power was granted to 
the apostles on occasion ; and here we see it exer- 
cised in conjunction with prayer, in virtue of that 
faith which ‘ removes mountains.’ 

Laid hands on him and healed him. ‘This is 
a second specimen of the fulfilment of part of the 
promise given in Mark xvi. 18. 

Ver. 9. Others also which had diseases. More 
accurately, ‘the rest (of Aso/) who had diseases.’ 
It is probable that all the sick persons in the 
island who could be moved were brought to St. 
Paul. The population was scanty, the island was 
small, and the apostle remained there three 
months. The imperfect tense, too, of the verbs 
which follow, denotes something that went on con- 
tinuously. This was a golden opportunity for 
making known the gospel to hearts predisposed 
to receive it. Nothing is said of this subject ; but 
we cannot suppose either that St. Paul neglected 
his Master’s cause, or that his spiritual work was 
without result. 

Ver. 10. Honoured us with many honours. 
In 1 Tim. v. 3, 17, the word (7%) used here is 
employed to denote the material support of reli- 
gious ministers; and whatever else may be included, 
we need not exclude that meaning here. St. Paul 
did not refuse elsewhere to accept the gifts which 
were freely offered to him. Chrysostom says here: 
‘Did he receive pay? God forbid! No; but 
there was a fulfilment of that which is written, 
The labourer is worthy of his support,’ quoting 
the very passage which St. Paul quotes in writing 
to Timothy. 

When we departed, they laded us with such 
things as were necessary. When they were pre- 
paring to set sail, gifts for the wants of the voyage 
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were lavishly pressed upon them. We must 
remember that on the previous voyage they had 
suffered many hardships and losses. 


Voyage Jrom Malta to Puteoli, 11-14. 


Ver. 11. After three months. Probably it was 
now February. The earliest opportunity which 
the weather permitted would be taken. This is 
one of the indications of time which are to be 
taken into account in estimating the relative 
chronology of St. Paul’s life. 

A ship of Alexandria, which had wintered in 
the isle. The same circumstances of weather 
which had caused so much disaster to the other 
ship, had kept this ship in the harbour of Valetta. 
This too, like the other, was doubtless a corn ship. 

Whose sign was Castor and Pollux. A refer- 
ence may be allowed at this point to the articles 
‘Ship,’ ‘Castor and Pollux,’ and ‘ Rhegium,’ in 
the Dictionary of the Bible. The ‘great twin 
brethren,’ Castor and Pollux (the ‘ Dioscuri,’ as 
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the name is given here in the Greek), were the 
tutelary gods of Greek sailors (Horace, Od. i. 3, 2, 
and 12, 28), and their presence was often imagined 
in the phosphorescent light—the fires of St. Elme 
—playing on the masts of Mediterranean ships. 
Their figures were doubtless painted in the custom- 
ary conventional form, with stars above their heads, 
on each side of the bow of the ship. St. Luke’s 
notice of the fact is valuable as an indication of 
the presence of an eye-witness. The thought, too, 
of an Egyptian ship, with heathen symbols, bear- 
ing the gospel to Italy, is suggestive of many 
interesting reflections. See some reflections of 
this kind in Bishop Wordsworth’s Commentary. 

Ver. 12, Landing at Syracuse. Or rather, 
‘putting into harbour at Syracuse.” This was in 
their direct course. The distance is about eighty — 
miles to the north of Malta. 

Three days. From what follows, it seems pro- 
bable that they were waiting for a fair wind. 

Ver. 13. From thence we fetched a compass. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Puteoli. 


The meaning of this English phrase is (as in 
2 Kings iii. 9), that they did not sail in a straight 
course; and from the mention of a fair wind 
presently afterwards which enabled them to do 
so, it is natural to conclude that they were forced 
to tack or beat against an unfavourable wind. 

Came to Rhegium, ‘Thisisatown on the Italian 
side of the Straits, nearly opposite to Messina on 
the Sicilian side. See the Excursus on the Apo- 
cryphal Acts. It is a curious coincidence that 
the ancient coins of Rhegium exhibit Castor and 
Pollux as twin brothers, with stars above their 
heads (see note on ver. I1). 

After one day the south wind blew. This was 
the most favourable wind for carrying the vessel 
through the Faro; and if she was rigged with a 
great square sail, she would go very rapidly be- 
fore it. 

We came the next day to Puteoli. The dis- 
tance is about 122 miles ; and if the ship sailed 
akout seven knots, she would have accomplished 
the voyage in twenty-six hours. Puteoli (the 


modern Pozzuoli) was, next after Ostia, the most 
important harbour of Western Italy; and especially 
it was the customary port for the Alexandrian corn 
ships. A very animated account of the arrival of 
these corn ships is given in a contemporary docu- 
ment, one of Seneca’s letters. Puteoli, it is to be 
observed, was close to the north-western point of 
the bay of Naples ; and Seneca tells us that trading: 
vessels, on coming into sight round the island ot 
Capri, were required to strike their topsails, with 
the exception of these Alexandrian corn ships, which 
were thus easily recognised. Then the philosopher 
describes how the people crowded down to the 
pier, to welcome their arrival. Thus we have 
some help for imagining the scene correctly, when 
St. Paul first set foot on Italian ground. But a 
further help is supplied to us by visible and tangible 
remains. Seventeen piers still survive of the mole 
upon which his foot was set. In fact, the most 
perfect ruin existing of any ancient Roman har- 
bour is that which is for ever connected with the 
memory of St. Paul’s arrival in Italv- 
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Ver. 14. Where we found brethren. We know 
from Rom. xvi., and indeed from the mere existence 
of the Epistle to the Romans, that the Christian 
‘brethren’ were at this time numerous in the 
metropolis. Hence there must have been Chris- 
tians at Puteoli, which was the place of communi- 
cation by sea with Palestine. We must also 
remember that, since Puteoli was a mercantile 
harbour with very active business, the Jews were 
probably numerous there, with a synagogue or 
more than one. 

Were desired to tarry with them seven days. 
We seem here to have a clear indication of the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day, as in xx. 6, 7 at Troas, 
and in xxi. 4 at Tyre. As to the permission 
given by Julius to spend a week at Puteoli, this 
need cause us no difficulty. He might himself be 
waiting for orders; it is probable that he had 
time at his command; and now, at the close of 
the voyage, after owing his life to St. Paul, it is 
not likely that he would be less considerate and 
kind than at the beginning (see xxvii. 3). 

And so we went toward Rome. More correctly, 
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‘and so we came to Rome.’ From this bare state- 
ment of the fact of their arrival at the end of their 
journey, St. Luke turns aside in the next sentence 
to mention most interesting circumstances con- 
nected with their route from Puteoli. ‘This route 
was first by a road called the ‘Consular Way,’ 
which led to Capua, and then along the celebrated 
‘Appian Way’ to Rome. ‘The stages are given 
in the Léémeraries (see Wesseling). For the features 
of the country through which they travelled, see 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 


Journey from Puteoli and Arrival in 
Rome, 15. 


Ver. 15. When the brethren heard of us. 
During the week spent at Puteoli there would be 
abundant time for the intelligence to travel to 
Rome ; nor would a moment be lost in announc- 
ing the arrival of the wonderful writer of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

They came to meet us as far as Appii Forum 
and the Three Taverns, They were in two sepa- 
rate groups, the one in advance of the other. 
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Map of Puteoli to Rome. 


Among them were possibly Aquila and Priscilla, 
and others named in the sixteenth chapter of the 
epistle. The two places are well known to us 
through the writings of Horace and Cicero, and 
through the J¢ineraries. Three Taverns was 
thirty-three miles from Rome, and Appii Forum 
ten miles farther, on the low ground termed ‘the 
Pomptine Marshes.’ 

Whom when Paul saw, he thanked God and 
took courage. We mark here two most distinc- 
tive characteristics of St. Paul—the consciousness 
of help derived from the presence of his friends, 
and the gratitude which such services inspired in 
him. See, for instance, 2 Cor. ii. 13, vii. 6; and 
giiim, 1. 16-18. 


Paul at Rome—His work in the Capital, 16-31. 


Ver. 16. Delivered the prisoners to the cap- 
tain of the guard. This officer (erparowedap- 
xs, prefect of the pretorian guard) is named in 
the singular; and this circumstance has been 
used by Wieseler and others, in conjunction with 
additional evidence, to prove that St. Paul came to 


Rome in the early part of 62 a.p. At that time 
Burrhus was sole commander of the przetorian 
guard (see Norris, Key to the Acts, p. 155). 
This argument, however, must not be pressed too 
confidently ; for the language used by St. Luke 
need only imply a reference to the officer in com- 
mand at the time. 

But Paul was suffered to dwell by himself. 
In the case of state prisoners sent to Rome 
from the provinces for trial, it was usual to 
confine them in a prison adjoining the Pre- 
torian Camp, which was north-east of the city, 
outside the Porta Viminalis; but sometimes the 
prisoners were suffered to choose their own resi- 
dence, under the custody of a soldier. This 
indulgence was granted to Paul by Burrhus, then 
Preetorian Preefect, the friend and colleague of 
Seneca, probably owing to the kindly report sent 
from Czesarea by Festus and King Agrippa. 
Already we have read of the centurion Julius, who 
brought Paul from the East to Rome, courteously 
entreating his prisoner (chap. xxvii. 3). It seems 
as though the Roman officials pitiea the brave 
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missionary apostle, although they were unable 
to resist the strong pressure put on them by the 
influential Jews of Jerusalem to bring him to trial 
for his alleged seditious preaching. ‘ Tradition 
points to the vestibule of the Church of Santa 
Maria, at the junction of the Via Lata and the 
Corso, as the site of his dwelling; but it has 
been urged by Dr. Philip, at present working as 
a missionary in the Ghetto at Rome, in a pam- 
phlet On the Ghetto (Rome, 1874), that this 
site, forming part of the old Flaminian Way, was 
then occupied by arches and public buildings, and 
that it was far more probable that he would fix his 
quarters near those of his own countrymen. He 
adds that a local tradition points to No. 2 in the 
Via Stringhari, just outside the modern Ghetto, 
as having been St. Paul’s dwelling- place’ 
(Plumptre). ; 

With a soldier that kept him. To this gaoler 
Paul was fastened by a chain, to which the apostle 
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refers in ver. 20, and again in his epistles, 
written during this imprisonment, to forei 
churches (see Eph. vi. 20; Phil. i. 7, 13, 163 
Col. iv. 18). 

The soldier thus chained to him was relieved at 
stated intervals, and so by means of these stern 
military guardians—each cf whom doubtless in 
turn was won by the sweet patience and glowing 
earnestness of the captive—Paul’s bonds in Christ 
were manifested in the Praetorian Camp, and in 
all other places (see Phil. i. 13). 

Ver. 17. And it came to pass, that after three 
days Paul called the chief of the Jews together. 
The Book of the ‘Acts’ tells us of the loving, 
restless activity of Paul to the last. Before the 
prisoner’s arrival at the imperial city, some of the 
Christians of Rome had met him at Appii Forum 
and the Three Taverns (ver. 15). With these 
brethren in the faith, and with others who no 
doubt at once sought out and visited the famous 
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Christian missionary in his prison lodging, Paul 
spent his three first days in Rome. On the fourth 
day he invited the leading Jews of the Hebrew 
colony to visit him. The Jewish colony in Rome 
was a large one ; they dwelt in one quarter of the 
city, the ‘ Trastevere,’ or district beyond the river. 
When a petition was sent from Jerusalem to the 
Roman Emperor against Archelaus, son of Herod 
the Great, Josephus tells us 8000 Jews resident in 
Rome supported it. This Jewish community ‘had 
its first beginning in the captives brought by 
Pompey after his eastern campaign. Many of 
them were manumitted ; and thus a great propor- 
tion of the Jews in Rome were freedmen. Fre- 
quent accessions to their numbers were made as 
years went on, chiefly owing to the mercantile rela- 
tions which subsisted between Rome and the East. 
Many of them were wealthy, and large sums were 
sent annually for religious purposes from Italy to 
the mother country’ (Howson, St. Paul). These 
Tews had been banished from the imperial city by 
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a decree of Claudius, A.D. 49; but this decree, 
some time before Paul’s arrival as a prisoner at 
Rome, had been rescinded or allowed to lapse. 
Probably this favour had been procured through 
the influence of Poppzea, at this time all-powerful 
with the Emperor Nero. Poppzea was a proselyte 
to Judaism, the chiefs of the Jews here alluded 
to included the rulers and elders of the synagogues 
and heads of the principal Jewish families settled 
in Rome, with the scribes and probably the 
wealthier traders. 

Men and brethren, though I have committed 
nothing against the people or customs of our 
fathers, yet was I delivered prisoner from Jeru- 
salem into the hands of the Romans. Here in 
Rome, as in all the great centres where he had 
preached during the last twenty years, Paul 
begins his work among his own loved race. Here, 
as had been his unvarying custom, he seeks to win 
his listeners by the most studied courtesy, and 
addresses these haughty Jews by the name they 
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so persistently, even in exile and humiliation, 
arrogated to themselves, ¢he people, dwelling with 
reverence on the memory of the customs of oz 
fathers. ‘Unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that 
I might gain the Jews; to them that are under the 
law, as under the law’ (1 Cor. ix. 20). Paul's 
loving life-work had been in truth the glorification 
of Judaism—of ¢vwe Judaism. He had taught that 
his Master’s religion was nothing but the develop- 
ment of the religion of Moses, only world-wide 
instead of Leing confined to one race. Much of 
the bitter enmity he had evoked sprang from the 
utter inability of his selfish, narrow - minded 
countrymen to disprove his references to the words 
of the great Hebrew prophets, foretelling the 
development of the old Hebrew faith into a world- 
wide religion. 

Ver. 13. Who, when they had examined me, 


would have let me go, because there was no 


cause of death in me. All the great Roman 
officials, before whose tribunals, at different periods 
of his career, Paul had been brought, through the 
enmity of his countrymen, had acquitted him of 
sedition and wrong-doing. He was thinking of 
Sergius Paulus (chap. xiii. 7), Gallio (chap. xviii. 
12), Claudius Lysias (chap. xxiii. 29), Felix (chap. 
xxiv. 25), Festus and Agrippa (chap. xxvi. 32), 
but especially of the last two names, the Roman 
governor and the Jewish king, who so unwillingly 
had sent him to Rome to be judged before the 
imperial tribunal. 

Ver. 19. But when the Jews spake against it, 
I was constrained to appeal unto Cesar; not that 
I had ought to accuse my own nation of. He 
presses this point upon them, being most anxious 
to show them he was there not as an accuser of, or 
an enemy to, ‘the people ’—the people whom he 
loved better than life. It was todo them no harm 
that he had appealed to the Cesar at Rome: it 
was his last resort to save himself from judicial 
murder or assassination. We must bear in mind 
that here, as in the other reports of Paul’s sermons 
and speeches, we only possess the barest outline 
of the original. No doubt he sketched out to his 
listeners that day at Rome a full picture of all the 
dark plottings on the part of his countrymen 
which had preceded his ‘appeal unto Czesar.’ 

Ver. 20. For this cause therefore have I 
called for you, to see you, and to speak with you. 
His love to his own people was so great that the 
ever-recurring suspicions of his work and conduct 
on the part of the Jews were the occasion of the 
most bitter grief to him. He longed to set him- 
self right with the representatives of the nation 
dwelling in Rome, and with this hope he had sent 
for them to his prison room. 

Because that for the hope of Israel I am bound 
with this chain. The ‘ Hope,’ the glorious hope, 
for which he, the old man, was suffering all these 
indignities, was closely connected with the Messiah, 
for whom Israel had been so long anxiously wait- 
ing. He, Paul, believed that that Messiah had 
come in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. It was his 
unswerving belief in that Messiah Jesus which was 
the cause of all his suffering, including the chain 
then hanging upon his arm and linking him to the 
silent Roman legionary at his side. The chain 
is specially mentioned in the singular. This is 
evidently the remark of an eye-witness, who was 
referring to the fetter which bound him to a single 
soldier (see ver. 16). . 

Ver. 21. And they said unto him, We neither 
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received letters out of Judea concerning thee, 
neither any of the brethren that came showed 
or spake any harm of thee. This reply of the 
Roman Jews was more courteous than honest. It 
was probably the fact that no oficial communica- 
tion from the Sanhedrim.had as yet been received 
by the Roman synagogue; for during the two 
years of the Czesarean imprisonment there was no 
need for the council in Jerusalem to write to their 
fellow-countrymen at Rome respecting the prisoner 
Paul, and after his appeal to the emperor there 
had been no time to send information to Rome 
concerning him. Paul would have arrived at the 
metropolis before any oficza/ tidings from Jerusalem 
could have reached the Roman Jews. We know 
he left Caesarea soon after his appeal ; and shortly 
after his departure, the sea—owing to the time of 
year—was closed for navigation. But it was clearly 
disingenuous for them on their part to deny any 
knowledge of his evil fame among the rulers of 
the people. The principal charge brought against 
a prominent leader of the Christians like Paul 
must have been well known to the Roman Jews. 
They must in past years have often heard of the 
hated Paul of Tarsus, now a leading Nazarene, 
once known as the brilliant and admired Pharisee 
Saul. 

The result of the earnest and impassioned 
pleading of the Christian apostle, told so shortly, 
but so sorrowfully, in the words of ver. 24, ‘and 
some believed not,’ coupled with the evident 
mournful disappointment manifested by Paul at 
his complete failure to convince ‘some ’—evidently 
a large number—of his. Jewish audience, points to 
the conclusion we have arrived at, that the cour- 
teous reply of the Roman Jews to Paul (ver. 21) 
was hollow and false. 

Ver. 22. But we desire to hear of thee what 
thou thinkest: for as concerning this sect, we 
know that everywhere it is spoken against. 
The leading Jews of Rome who accepted the 
prisoner Paul’s invitation to visit him in his con- 
finement, were naturally anxious to hear what 
such an one, notoriously a leader of the strange 
sect, and just arrived from the Holy Land under 
such peculiar circumstances, would have to say 
on behalf of the faith for which he had endured 
and suffered so much. They knew, doubtless, 
at least the outlines of the famous missionary 
teacher’s story ; in spite of their alleged ignorance, 
his antecedents were of course well known to the 
majority of them. But it would be interesting 
to hear the Christian story from the lips of 
a highly-cultured Pharisee like Paul; so they 
express their desire to hear what he has to say 
concerning a sect which they carefully assure him 
was everywhere spoken against. Already men 
had begun to whisper abroad the dark calumnies 
which we know were universally circulated 
through the Roman world concerning the inno- 
cent Christians. The jealous and angry Jew 
joined hands here with the Pagan in fostering 
untrue and utterly baseless rumours respecting the 
worship and practice of men whose doctrines 
were gradually penetrating into all classes and 
orders of the Empire. For instance, the Roman 
historian Tacitus, who wrote in the days of the 
Emperor Nero, speaks of the Christian religion as 
‘a detestable superstition’ (exztzabilis superstitio), 
and calls attention to ‘the atrocious and shameful 
crimes condemned by the hatred of mankind.’ 
Suetonius, writing in the same reign, describes 
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the followers of Jesus of Nazareth as ‘a race of 
men holding a novel and criminal superstition.’ 

Ver. 23. And when they had appointed him 
a day, there came many to him into his lodg- 
ing. The word in the original translated ‘ many’ 
is a comparative form, and ‘implies either that 
more of the Roman Jews came to hear Paul than 
on the first occasion, or else that more of these 
leading Jews presented themselves in the house 
used as Paul’s prison than had been expected by 
the apostle and his companions, 

To whom he expounded and testified the 
kingdom of God, persuading them concerning 
Jesus, both out of the law of Moses and out of 
the prophets, from morning tillevening. Even 
the short resumé of the discourse which the compiler 
of the ‘Acts’ has given on several momentous 
occasions in the history is wanting here. All 
seems to point to the fact that the majority of the 
listeners remained unconvinced. The long and 
earnest pleading of Paul with his countrymen 
dwelling in the queen city, availed nothing. 
Only a very few seemed to have listened ; as for 
the rest, their hearts were hopelessly hardened. 
What an end for the aged and worn apostle, who 
had so earnestly desired to visit Rome! There is 
something terribly dramatic in the words of the 
Isaiah blessing and the Isaiah curse which the sor- 
rowful servant of Jesus Christ pronounced, as the 
Hebrew rejecters of the glorious message of his 
Divine Master departed from his prison chamber 
that same evening, resolved to see his face no 
more. 

From that hour it is probable that Paul for the 
remainder of his life gave up the hope of touching 
the heart of Israel as a people, and devoted the 
few remaining years of his noble life to winning to 
his loving Master’s side the hated and despised 
Gentile nations—the peoples who had so long sat 
in darkness and in the shadow of death. The 
splendid results of his labours are revealed in the 
story of the eighteen Christian centuries. The 
aged Christian teacher looked down the long vista 
of these many years, when he declared with true 
prophetic instinct, 4s for the rejected salvation of 
God, they (the Gentiles) would hear it. 

Ver. 24. And some believed the things that 
were spoken, and some believed not. The num- 
ber of those who rejected the salvation of the 
Messiah evidently far exceeded the number of 
those who were convinced by Paul’s pleading. 
The melancholy and indignant tone of the apostle’s 
words, with which he closed the memorable day of 
argument and exhortation, only too plainly tell us 
of a loving patience at last exhausted. They are 
the words of one giving up a hopeless struggle. 

Ver. 25. And when they agreed not among 
themselves, they departed. Evidently the as- 
sembled Jews openly expressed their difference of 
opinion. A remnant seems to have believed, but 
the large majority clearly expressed themselves 
with extreme bitterness, and with hearts full of 
envy and hatred.. The thought of a suffering 
Messiah was hateful to these proud, ambitious 
men. The idea of sharing a salvation with the 
loathed and accursed Gentiles they refuse for an 
instant to entertain. 

After that Paul had spoken one word, Well 
spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet 
unto our fathers. ‘ Owe final significant word, as 
opposed to many words’ (Hackett). The pro- 
phecy here quoted is from Isa. vi. 9, 10, and 
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agrees almost exactly with the words of the Sep- 
tuagint Version. No passage is quoted so often in 
the New Testament as this. It occurs six times 
in the Gospels, in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and here in the Acts. St. Paul’s use of the awful 
words of Isaiah on this momentous occasion, and 
also in the argument in the Roman Epistle, shows 
that our Lord’s discourse and His deductions 
from Hebrew prophecy were well known to, and 
had been often pondered over by, the missionary 
apostle and his friends. 

Ver. 26. Saying, Go unto this people, and say, 
Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand; and seeing ye shall see, and not perceive. 
The stern prediction originally occurs in a sublime 
passage (Isa. vi.), which relates how, under cir- 
cumstances of extraordinary solemnity, the Divine 
commission to be a prophet of the Lord to Israel 
was entrusted to Isaiah. Then he is told that he 
must preach to the chosen people, who, however, 
will refuse to listen to him. He hears that his 
divinely-inspired words will, far from converting, 
only blind their eyes and harden their hearts, and 
in the end the doom of judicial blindness will be 
their punishment. The terrible prediction was 
first fulfilled to the letter in the prophet’s own days, 
After his time, calamity following on calamity, 
years. of ruin and captivity, all failed to touch the 
hearts of the stubborn and rebellious people. It 
therefore received another and final fulfilment 
in the impenitence of the people, and in their 
determined rejection of the love and mercy of their 
Messiah. 

The story of the eighteen Christian centuries, 
which relates the strange destiny of the Jews since 
the last fall of Jerusalem and its temple, tells the 
nations of the world how the prophecy of the Holy 
Ghost has been carried out. 

Ver. 29. And when he had said these words, the 
Jews departed, and had great reasoning among 
themselves. The whole of this verse is wanting 
in the more ancient Mss. and versions, and must 
be considered spurious. It was, however, pro- 
bably added in early times by some scribe, to 
soften down the apparent abruptness of the close 
of the account of the interview between Paul and 
the leading Jews of Rome. 

Ver. 30. And Paul dwelt two whole years in 
his own hired house, and received all that 
came in unto him. -We must remember that all 
this time the apostle was a close prisoner of state, 
although, through the indulgence of the przetorian 
prefect, allowed to reside in a lodging of his own 
instead of in the prison-within the walls of the 
preetorian barracks. ‘The expenses incurred were 
no doubt defrayed by faithful friends at Rome and 
in the provinces (see, for instance, the reference in 
Phil. iv, 10-14, one of the epistles written during 
this imprisonment at Rome). Paul during this 
period of captivity was, during the day, chained to 
a soldier, and probably in the night two soldiers 
watched him, according to the sentence of the 
Roman law, vox custodiam geminat. We possess 
four of his writings composed while in prison at 
Rome—the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philippians, and the short letter to Philemon. 
From notices in these writings, we learn that 
Luke, Timothy, Epaphras, Mark, Aristarchus, 
and Tychicus were among the friends who, during 
a whole or part of this time, were with the 


apostle. 
Ver. 31. No man forbidding him. Literally, 
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‘without hindrance’ (éxwadrws). Wordsworth 
remarks ‘that there is something musical in the 
cadence of this word reserved for the end of the 
Book. It commences with a short syllable 
followed by three long ones, happily adapted to 
express rest after labour (see Catullus, Car. xxix. 
6-10). Compare the word ixoydn, he fell 
asieep—a word of like quantity closing the history 
of St. Stephen’s martyrdom ’ (Acts vii. 60). Thus 
far the imperial authorities were disposed to show 
all toleration to the disciples of the new faith. 
They probably looked upon the ‘ Christians’ as a 
sect of Jews harmless in themselves, and even 
useful in occupying the attention of their more 
turbulent and fervid co-religionists. The Roman 
authorities no doubt at this time viewed the 
intense hatred which existed between the more 
rigid Jews and the rapidly-increasing Christians 
with considerable favour ; in addition to which, 
‘statesmen of the type of Burrhus, the preetorian 
preefect, and Seneca, at that time the friend of the 
Emperor Nero, would ever be ready to encourage 
and protect a sect like the Christians, which 
taught its disciples an unswerving loyalty to the 
existing government, which discouraged all 
meddling with politics and directed attention 
only to philanthropic interests. Its peculiar 
worship, its especial hopes and fears, were matters 
with which these philosophic Pagan statesmen 
declined to interfere. 

It was only in the later years of Nero, when 
other influences were at work, and the infamous 
and cruel Tigellinus was dominant in the state, that 
the Christians were marked out by a mistaken and 
foolish policy for persecution. (For the subsequent 
history of Paul, see Excursus C, following this 
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Excursus A. 
ON THE APOCRYPHAL ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


It seems proper, before this commentary closes, 
that some slight notice should be taken of a 
literature which is in one sense parallel with the 
Acts of the Apostles. Just as Apocryphal Gospels 
exist, if not in rivalry with, yet in contrast with, 
the Canonical Gospels, so are there Apocryphal 
Acts which at least invite comparison with the 
Authentic Acts. Literature of this kind filled a 
large space in the second and third centuries ; 
and the surviving fragments of it have been 
brought to view in the course of modern criticism 
and speculation far more prominently than used 
to be the case. It will be only necessary here to 
mention three of the most important of these 
documents. A few words will show by how wide 
a gulf they are separated in character from the 
true record of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The scene of Zhe Acts of Paul and Thecla is laid 
chiefly at Iconium. Names of places and persons 
suggested by the New Testament, such as Antioch 
and Myra on the one hand, and Onesiphorus and 
Demas on the other, seem to be put together in 
this document very muchatrandom. But especially 
must be noted its utter want of dignity, as consti- 
tuting a strong contrast with St. Luke’s elevating 
narrative. Two ofthe chief features of this apoc- 
ryphal work are a fantastic love story, and a form 
of asceticism quite different from what is inculcated 
in the New Testament. See some notice of this 
subject in the Life and / pistles of St. Paul, vol. 1. 
chap. vi. 
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A much larger space is filled by what are known 
as the Clementines. Weare acquainted with them 
in two forms—the /Yomilies, of which the Greek 
text is extant ; and the Recognitions, of which we 
possess only a Latin translation. The general 
drift of this Ebionite production is to glorify St. 
Peter at the expense of St. Paul. It may suffice 
to quote on this subject some of the remarks of 
Baron de Bunsen, who was by no means narrow 
and restricted in hisorthodoxy. He says that the 
Ebionites ‘have produced neither a genuine author 
nor a genuine work; they begin with Jewish 
separation and end with fiction.” They set up 
a Predicatio Petri, ‘which was afterwards ex- 
tended into a regular novel and a very ingenious 
one.’ Clement of Rome is ‘made the hero of the 
story, as being a supposed disciple of Peter, whom 
he meets during that apostle’s travels, being him- 
self in search after truth. Of course both Clement 
and Peter are transformed into purely fictitious 
personages.’ Bunsen adds that ‘ it is difficult to fix 
the origin and centre of a lie, and impossible to 
discover the history of a progressive fraud and 
fiction,’ and he protests against Baur’s modern 
‘attempt to subvert history by means of a novel— 
the canonical writings by the Clementine fic- 
tions.” One part of Baur’s theory is, that the 
Pauline influence having been overpowered by the 
Petrine, attempts were made to rectify this result ; 
and that the Acts of the Apostles, as we possess 
them, represent part of this endeavour, ‘ both 
parties forging and adulterating as many docu- 
ments as they could’ (Christianity and Mankind, 
vol. i. pp. 127-132). Onthe supposed antagonism 
between St. Peter and St. Paul, as exhibited in the 
Clementines, see Bishop Lightfoot 02 the Galatians. 

A third apocryphal document, which possesses 
greater dignity, and some parts of which are really 
edifying and beautiful, is entitled the Acts of Peter 
and Paul. In it is contained the beautiful legend 
of Peter when he was fleeing from martyrdom : 
‘My Lord Jesus Christ met me as I was going ; 
and having adored Him, I said, Lord, whither art 
Thou going? And He said to me, I am going to 
Rome to be crucified.’ That this document, how- 
ever, is, so to speak, a random composition, is 
evident from its geographical inaccuracy. It 
begins by speaking of the voyage of St. Paul from 
Malta to Puteoli, with ‘ Dioscurus’ as the ship- 
master (see Acts xxviii. 11). It is distinctly said 
in ver. 13 that the ship stayed only one day at 
Rhegium; and this fact is expressly connected 
with a change of wind, which admitted of no 
delay : and it is added that they arrived at Puteoli 
‘the next day;’ whereas in these Apocryphal 
Acts, it is stated that Paul went across from 
Rhegium to Messina, and there ordained a bishop. 
We see here most distinctly the traces of a later 
period. On the other hand, we have in this 
document the most express recognition of the 
unity of Peter and Paul in their spirit and their 
teaching. The Christians in Rome are represented 
as writing to St. Paul, on hearing of his approach, 
‘ We have believed, and do believe, that as God 
does not separate the two great lights which He 
has made, so He is not to part you from each 
other, that is, neither Peter from Paul, nor Paul 
from Peter ;’ and again, when Paul stands before 
Nero, we find him asserting : ‘ Those things which 
thou hast heard from Peter, believe to have been 
spoken by me also: for we purpose the same 
thing, we have the same Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
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Thus we find that another of the Apocryphal Acts 
of the second century may be fairly set against the 
Clementines, in refutation of the theory of delibe- 
rate and continued antagonism between St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 

All these documents are now accessible to the 
English reader in the Ante- Nicene Christian 
Library. And the more fully they are read the 
better ; for in their tone and character they are as 
different as possible from the Authentic Acts. 
We have no reason, for instance, to regret that 
Renan has taken great pains to bring all literature 
of this class fully to view. The more carefully it 
is placed all around the Scriptural narrative, and 
compared with it, the more does that narrative 
tower above it all, like a mountain above lower 
hazy heights with a golden light ever upon its 
summit. : 


Excursus B. 


ON THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO 
ROME. 


In the first century of the Christian era, the 
principal Jewish quarter at Rome was situated in 
the low-lying district beyond the river, between 
the Tiber and the Janiculum Hill, always 
knownas ‘ Transtiberina ;’ the ‘ Trastevere,’ pro- 
bably in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Porta Portuensis, close to which was once the 
principal Jewish cemetery. This district was the 
port of Rome, and to this spot on the Tiber the 
merchandise brought from distant countries and 
the East to Ostia was conveyed, and here landed. 
It was peculiarly the quarter of Syrians and Jews. 

The Jewish community at Rome owed its origin, 
as we stated above (see note on ver. 17), to the 
captives brought by Pompey to Rome. 

The original colony was largely recruited as time 
went on, and Rome, like other great cities, became 
the home of vast numbers of ‘the ‘chosen people.’ 
Some of these we know, from the contributions 
sent over for religious purposes to the Holy Land, 
were wealthy ; but by far the larger proportion of 
the Roman Jews was extremely poor, carrying on 
the various little trades common in the humbler 
and crowded quarters of large cities. It is more 
than probable that the religion of Jesus was first 
introduced into this poor though numerous colony 
on the banks of the Tiber, by pilgrims returning 
after the memorable Pentecost which followed the 
Ascension of the Messiah. 

In the long list of salutations at the end of the 
Epistle to the Romans, Paul salutes Andronicus 
and Junia, his kinsmen. . . ‘who were in Christ,’ 
he writes, ‘before me’ (Rom. xvi. 7). Now Paul’s 
conversion took place in the year 37—not more, 
it is supposed, than four years after the Ascension. 
These prominent members of the Roman Church 
had therefore received the faith of Christ some time 
between A.D. 33 and A.D. 37, and we have no reason 
to suppose that they were not among the Jewish 
sojourners at Rome at the time of their conversion. 
Two other names of the primitive Chuich of Rome 
are also certainly known tous, Aquila, a tentmaker 


by trade, of Pontus, and Priscilla his wife. These, . 


about the year 50-51, were, with their fellow- 
countrymen, expelled from Rome, and made a 
temporary home for themselves at Corinth. Paul, 
on his arrival at that city A.D. 52, took up his abode 
with this pious couple. Nothing is said about “zs 
converting them to his Master’s faith, We may 
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assume, with some certainty, that he selected their 
house as his home on account of their being 
Christians already. [This is, at least, the opinion 
of Neander, Wieseler, Olshausen, Lange, Ewald, 
and others ; see note on chap. xviii. 2.] Now, it 
is expressly stated (Acts xviii. 2) that this Aquila 
and his wife had left Italy ‘because that Claudius 
had commanded all Jews to depart from Rome.’ 
Suetonius, the well-known Roman historian, fills 
in the wanted details here, and tells us (Claud. 
25) that the Esaperor Claudius drove the Jews 
from Rome because they were incessantly raising 
tumults at the instigation of a certain Chrestus. 
This was in the ‘year 51-52 (according to some, 
A.D. 49-50). 

What had happened to’Rome is clear. Between _ 
A.D. 33 and A.D. 51, the little Christian sect in the 
poor Trastevere river quarter had been gradually 
Increasing ; its members recruited partly from 
Jewish families, partly from Syrians or Italians, 
living and working by their side. 

As the Christian Church grew in numbers and 
in consideration, the same jealousies and heart- 
burnings were stirred up among the rigid and 
exclusive Jews in Rome as in Jerusalem, or 
Corinth, or Ephesus. The same spirit which 
years later prompted the stubborn representatives 
of the ‘ people’ to turn a deaf ear to the pleading 
voice of Paul the prisoner, flamed out in hot anger 
against their renegade brothers, who could coun- 
tenance and approve a teaching which gave, as it 
seemed, to these proud mistaken ones a death-blow 
to their claims of Israelitic supremacy; and as 
in Corinth and at Philippi, so too in the crowded 
and squalid Trastevere of Rome, these furious and 
misguided Jews would now and again, in their 
jealous fury, have recourse to violence. It was 
owing, no doubt, to these recurring tumults and 
disorders, that the edict of Claudius was issued 
ordering all Jews (the Roman government could 
see no difference between the Christian and the 
Jew) to leave the capital. 

The edict of banishment, however, was soon 
after repealed, or suffered to lapse, for we hear 
of Aquila and Priscilla returning, after a compara- 
tively short absence, to Rome again. 

It has been ingeniously suggested that some ot 
the oldest memo. .s connected with Christianity 
at Rome, belong to a humble tavern on the Tiber 
quay of that poor rough ‘Trastevere’ quarter, 
known as the Taberna Meritoria. This inn, 
frequented by the poor struggling Jews of the 
neighbourhood, boasted, as its chief attraction, a 
little oil spring flowing out of the rock. From a 
very early date, the Roman Christians related that 
this strange spring gushed forth at the same time 
that Jesus Christ was born in Bethlehem. Later, 
the tavern became a church ; and tradition claims 
that Santa Maria of the Trastevere occupies the 
site of this ancient inn, in an upper room of which 
perhaps the earliest meetings of the Roman 
believers in Jesus were held (comp. Renan, S¢. 
Paul, chap. iv.). 


Excursus C, 


THE LasT YEARS OF ST. PAUL. 


The story of the ‘ Acts’ comes to an end. with 
the close of the two years’ imprisonment at Rome, 
A.D. 63. The unanimous testimony of the primi- 
tive Church tells us that the appeal of St. Paul to 
Cesar (Acts xxy. II), after a long delay, termi- 
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nated successfully for the prisoner. The delay 
was quite in accordance with the ordinary course 
of Roman law, which allowed ample time for 
the bringing together of witnesses and evidence 
from a distance. In the case of St. Paul these 
witnesses had to be summoned and evidence got 
together from very distant provinces of the Empire. 

The apostle appears to have been liberated A.D. 
63, and for some years more laboured earnestly in 
his Master’s cause in various lands. In the year 
66 he was again arrested by the Roman govern- 
ment, conveyed to Rome, and there condemned 
' and executed A.D. 67-68. 

The principal evidences for this are found in 
the Epistle of Clement, Bishop of Rome, the dis- 
ciple of St. Paul (Phil. iv. 3), to the Romans, 
written in the last year of the first century. ‘ He, 
Paul, had gone to ¢he extremity of the West before 
his martyrdom.’ Ina Roman writer the ‘extre- 
mity of the West’ could only signify ‘ Spain,’ and 
we know in that portion of his life related in the 
Acts he had never journeyed farther west than 
Italy. In the fragments of the Canon called 
Muratori’s, written about A.D. 170, we read in the 
account of the Acts of the Apostles: ‘Luke re- 
lates to Theophilus events of which he was an 
eye-witness ; as also in a separate place (Luke 
XXii. 31-331), he evidently declares the martyrdom 
of Peter, but (omits) the journey of St. Paul to 
Spain.’ Eusebius (#. £. ii. 22, A.D. 320) 
writes : ‘After defending himself successfully, it 
is currently reported that the apostle again went 
forth to proclaim the gospel, and afterwards came 
to Rome a second time, and was martyred under 
Nero.’ 

St. Chrysostom (a.D. 398) mentions as an un- 
doubted historical fact, ‘that St. Paul, after his 
residence in Rome, departed to Spain.’ St. 
Jerome (A.D. 390) also relates, ‘that St. Paul was 
dismissed by Nero, that he might preach Christ’s 
gospel in the West.’ Thus in the Catholic Church 
in the East and West, during the three hundred 
years which succeeded the death of St. Paul, a 
unanimous tradition was current that the great 
apostle’s labours were continued for a period ex- 
tending over three years after his liberation from 
that Roman imprisonment related in Acts xxviil. 

In addition to the above oted most weighty 
testimony to a period of activity in St. Paul’s life 

* Routh, Religuie S. : ,& p. y Ss 
that the fektence is to cron ot he bi eee ag 
‘he evidently declares,’ ‘they evidently declare.’ The 
text of the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon is confused, 
and is full of barbarisms and gross inaccuracies. See 


Westcott on the Canon, chap. xi., ‘The Age of the Greek 
Apologists,’ 
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subsequent to the captivity at Rome related in 
the last chapter of the Acts, we possess three 
epistles bearing the name of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Of these three epistles, two were ad- 
dressed to Timothy and one to Titus. The early 
Church, without question, from the first century 
downwards, included these writings among the 
undoubted works of St. Paul. 

Now it is impossible to assign any period in 
the lifetime of St. Paul, as related in the ‘ Acts, 
which would suit the peculiar circumstances under 
which it is evident these writings were composed. 
The historical references to persons, and the traces 
they present of development both of truth and error 
in the churches referred to, point to a somewhat 
later period. All the necessary conditions are, 
however, fulfilled if we accept the universally 
current tradition of the three years of work suc- 
ceeding the captivity related in the Acts. 

Following then the accounts of Clement, of 
the unknown writer of the Muratorian Fragment 
on the Canon, of Eusebius, Chrysostom, and 
Jerome, we conclude that Paul was liberated in 
the year 63, and then, leaving Rome, he went to 
Spain and the great African province adjacent. 
We possess no traditions of his work in the far 
West, only the language used by Tertullian at the 
close of the second century respecting the amazing 
success which the gospel preaching had met with 
in the great and populous province of Proconsular 
Africa supplies us with a hint—for it is no more 
—that here in the flourishing and numerous 
churches of North Africa (so close to the Spain of 
the tradition) must be sought the chief results of 
the closing labours of Paul’s great life. 

From the far West, somewhere about the years 
65-67, he returned and visited once more the 
Greek and Asiatic churches founded by him and 
his disciples in earlier days. Towards the close 
of these last visits, possibly from Macedonia, Paul 
wrote the First Epistle to Timothy, then in charge 
of the Church of Ephesus. The Epistle to Titus 
was indited soon after. It was in Nicopolis, the 
city of that name in Epirus, that the apostle was 
again arrested, once more brought to Rome as a 
state prisoner. While waiting his final trial, he 
wrote the second letter to his dear disciple 
Timothy. As we read the well-known conclud- 
ing words of the sad yet rejoicing farewell, we are 
sensible that the writer 4vzew that for him the end 
was very near. The shadow of death rests upon 
each of the touching, beautiful words ; but for the 
writer the dz¢/erness of death was past; his fore- 
bodings were too surely realized, and he entered 
into his eternal rest that same year, 67. 


END OF VOLUME II. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED POPULAR COMMENTARY 


ON THE 


Met @estament. 


° 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 








From the Rt. Rev. Harold Browne, D.D., 
Bishop of Winchester. 
“I have looked into this volume and read several of the notes on crucial passages. They seem 
to me very well done, with great fairness and with evident knowledge of the controversies concerning 
them. The illustrations are very good. I cannot doubt that the book will prove very valuable.” 


From Rev. W. G. T. Shedd, D.D. (Presbyterian), 
Professor in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

** Having examined the volume with some care, it impresses me as admirably adapted to the 
«lass for whom it is prepared, and calculated to promote a popular understanding of the Word of 
God, It selects the important words and clauses and explains them concisely, yet thoroughly. It 
grapples with the difficult questions, and answers them generally: in a satisfactory manner. The 
illustrations are well-chosen, and the style in which the book is made is very attractive. ’” 


From Prof, J. H. Thayer, D.D. (Congregationalist), 
Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 

. ‘The name of this Commentary is prophetic. Its typographical and artistic beauty are really 
marvelous. The illustrations give it great attractiveness. One of them will often convey a more 
vivid and truthful idea of the meaning of the text than half a column of verbal description. The 
expositions are clear, and the applications of them expressed with admirable sententiousness and point.” 


From Bishop Matthew Simpson, D.D., LL.D., Philadelphia (Methodist), 


«©T am very much pleased with the general plan and with the style of execution, The comments 
are brief, clear and forcible, and the illustrations add largely to the beauty of the work. 


From Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. (Episcopalian), 
Rector of Calvary Church, New Vork. 

‘¢ The book is a fine gift to the class of readers for whom it is designed; the notes are clear and 
condensed, the illustrations, too, give a most valuable aid in the geography and antiquities of the 
New Testament.’’ 

From Thomas Chase, LL.D. (Society of Friends), 
President of Haverford College, Penna. 

‘*T know of no other work which gives, in the same space, and with equal force and clearness, 
the information which the majority of intelligent readers most desire, and which nothing but the 
highest scholarship can afford. In tone and spirit this first volume is truly catholic and evangelical, 
and it deserves a cordial reception from the English-speaking Christian world.” 


From Rev. William F. Warren, D.D. (Methodist), 
President of Boston University. 

“* Considering its purpose, its plan seems to me well nigh perfect. Its appearance is certainly 
very prepossessing. ” 

From Prof. A. C. Kendrick, D.D. (Baptist), 
Rochester, N. Y. 

‘¢ The editors have done their work with great skill and fidelity, and they have been admirably 
seconded by the skill of the printer and the liberality of the publisher. The form and substance of 
this work fit it, I think, for great popular usefulness, It seems to me in all its appointments very 
attractive and complete.” 

From Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. (Presbyterian), 
Chancellor of New York University. 

“Tt will be a genuine delight to commend it to that large class of Christian laymen who 

desire the results of godly scholarship given them in few words.” 


From Rev, J. K. Burr, D.D. (Methodist), 
Trenton, N. F. 

“This Commentary does for the public what the Lange Commentary had previously done for 
the scholar and divine. The work, however, is entirely distinct from its great predecessor The 
notes are terse and rich in suggestiveness and worthy of the setting in which they have been placed 
by the publishers, Asan international and interdenominational work, carried out in the spirit in which 
it is conceived, it cannot fail to commend itself to the various branches of the Church of Christ.’’ 

From Edward Bickersteth, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield and Prolocutor of Canterbury. 

‘‘T have been looking into this volume, and I am much struck with the fulness and general 
accuracy of the annotations, wherever I have examined them, as well as with the general excellence 
of the werk. 
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~eange’s Gommentarp, 


TRANSLATED, ENLARGED, AND EDITED 


BY 


PHtCTP?S CHARE aD” Day 


PROFESSOR IN THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


This is the most comprehensive and exhaustive Commentary on the whole Bible 
tver published in this or any other country. It will be completed in 24 large royal 
octavo volumes. Twenty-three volumes have already appeared, and the twenty-fourth 
(Numbers and Deuteronomy) is now in press, and will be issued in a few months. 

The German work, on which the English edition is based, is the product of about 
twenty distinguished Biblical scholars, of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, and 
enjoys a high reputation and popularity wherever German theology is studied. 

The American edition is not a mere translation (although embracing the whole of 
the German), but, to a large extent, an original work; about one-third of the matter 
being added, and the whole adapted to the wants of the English and American student. 
Its popularity and sale has been lately increasing in Great Britain. 

The press has been almost unanimous in its commendation of LAaNGE’s CoMMEN- 
TARY. It is generally regarded as being, on the whole, the most useful Commentary, 
especially for ministers and theological students—in which they are more likely to 
find what they desire than in any other. It is a complete treasury of Biblical 
knowledge, brought down to the latest date. It gives the results of careful, scholarly 
research; yet in a form sufficiently popular for the use of intelligent laymen. The 
Homiletical department contains the best thoughts of the great divines and pulpit 
orators of all ages, on the texts explained, and supplies rich suggestions for sermons 
and Bible lectures. 

The following are some of the chief merits of this Commentary : 

1. It is orthodox and sound, without being sectarian or denominational It 
fairly represents the exegetical and doctrinal consensus of evangelical divines of the 
present age, and yet ignores none of the just claims of |:beral scientific criticism. 

2. It is comprehensive and complete—giving in beautiful order the authorized 
English version with emendations, a digest of the Critical Apparatus, Exegetical 
Explanations, Doctrinal and Ethical Inferences and Reflections, and Homiletical 
and Practical Hints and Applications, 

3. It is the product of fifty American (besides twenty European) Scholars, from 
the leading denominations and Theological institutions of the country. Professors in 
the Theological Seminaries of New York, Princeton, Andover, New Haven, Hartford, 
Cambridge, Rochester, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Alleghany, Chicago, Madison, and 
other places, representing the Presbyterian, Episcopal, Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, Lutheran, and Reformed Churches, have contributed to this Commentary, 
and enriched it with the results of their special studies. It may, therefore, claim a 
national character more than any other work of the kind ever published in this country 


For Names of Contributors, Volumes issued, etc., see next page. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*Prof. Fishers new volume, The Beginnings of 
Christianity, is a portly octavo, in every sense a work, 
and in every aspect an important one. The readers of 
his history of ‘The Reformation,’ and of his treatise on 
the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, will welcome it 
with-peculiar pleasure as a fresh fruit of his mature 
scholarship and catholic temper, and the public at large 
will recognize in it a contribution of more than ordinary 
value to the shelves of Christian letters.”—Congre- 
gationalist 


‘*The author has brought to the treatment of his 
subject extensive and accurate learning, careful and 
candid investigation, a logical method and a lucid 
style. The volume contains an amount of information 
that makes it one of the most useful of treatises for a 
student in philosophy and theology, and must secure 
for it a place in his library as a standard authority. 

We have to thank Dr. Fisher for a work of 
solid and permanent value.”’—Zvangedist. 


‘*The book is a thoroughly good one, and cannot 
fail of being well-received by Christian scholars.’’— 
Zion Herald. 
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